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PREFACE. 


Ik  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  public  affairs  of  England 
were  directed  by  that  great  and  good  statesman  Cecily  Lord 
Burleigh,  it  is  related  that  on  the  occasion  of  any  individual 
applying  for  permission  to  travel  in  foreign  parts,  the  judi- 
cious Premier  would  first  cause  him  to  be  examined  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  England,  and  ^^  if  he  found  him  ignorant, 
would  bid  him  stay  at  home  and  know  his  own  country 
first."  A  wise  decision,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
this  volume  which,  after  much  laborious  investigation  and 
painstaking  research,  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  and 
especially  submitted  to  the  candid  consideration  of  those 
engaged  in  tuition.  That  there  is  no  lack  of  geographical 
scholastic  works  of  standard  merit  in  the  present  day  the 
writer  is  fully  aware ;  but  embracing,  as  they  chiefly  do,  a 
description  of  all  the  different  countries  of  the  earth,  the 
account  of  each  must  necessarily  be  meagre,  and  the  informa- 
tion rather  general  than  circumstantial  and  detailed.  To 
remedy  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  regards  our  own  beloved 
land,  has  been  the  author's  aim  in  the  present  work,  and  she 
trusts  that  the  young  student  will  find  in  its  pages  informa- 
tion as  new  to  him  as  it  is  interesting  and  important  In  her 
plan  of  associating  historical  events  with  the  particular  places 
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in  which  they  were  enacted,  a  continuous  chain  of  history  is 
obviously  precluded ;  but  she  feels  that  such  a  mode  of  in- 
struction needs  no  apology,  sanctioned  as  it  has  been  by  the 
usage  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  other  teachers  of  acknowledged 
excellence*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  ^^  Con- 
versations "  are  not  intended  to  impart  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  English  history,  but  yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  prove 
serviceable  in  that  department  of  literature  by  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  by  the  powerful  aid  of  asso- 
ciation, the  facts  they  have  derived  from  other  sources.  In 
her  search  for  materials  the  writer  has  not  only  consulted 
the  most  reliable  authorities,  but  has  been  engaged  in  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  persons  resident  in  all  parts 
of  England ;  she  therefore  trusts  that  the  topographical  infor- 
mation will  be  found  strictly  correct. 

In  conclusion  it  only  remains  for  her  to  express  her  heart- 
felt obligations  to  those  kind  correspondents  who  (though  she 
was  personally  unknown  to  them)  so  promptly  and  courteously 
replied  to  her  inquiries,  and  whose  valuable  communications 
so  materially  assisted  her  in  the  execution  of  her  work. 
Without  permission  she  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  publish 
names,  but  she  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  she  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  clergy  and  their  wives  and  daughters  for 
local  intelligence ;  and  that  some  of  the  leading  firms  of 
England  have  not  only  supplied  her  with  information  relative 
to  their  manufactures,  but  have  kindly  given  her  notices 
the  benefit  of  their  revision. 

Faibfobd, 
Nov.  2,  1858. 
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AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

'*'  Indeed  I  do  feel  proad  that  I  was  born  a  Briton ! "  said  Herbert 
Leslie  to  his  mother,  laying  down  a  small  volume  which  he  had 
been  ftttentivelj  perusing. 

**  Bather  say  thankful^  Herbert,"  suggested  Mrs.  Leslie. 

''Well,  then,  thankful,  mamma — yes,  I  am  sure  I  may  say  thank- 
fal ;  for  when  we  read  of  the  persecutions  to  which  some  of  our 
fellow -creatures  are  exposed^  simply  for  reading  the  Bible,  we  can- 
not but  feel  thankful  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  happy  England." 

•<  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  express  such  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism, my  dear  boy,"  returned  his  mother ;  ^*  patriotism,  too, 
founded  on  the  highest  and  noblest  principles.  It  is  one  thing  to 
love  our  country  merely  because  it  is  our  native  land,  which 
doubtless  many  an  oppressed  Tuscan  or  Russian  serf  may  do ; 
bat  quite  another  thing  to  love  her  for  the  excellency  of  her 
government  and  laws,  and  for  that  inestimable  blessing  which  is 
the  birthright  of  e^exj  Englishman  —  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

Herbert  Leslie  had  just  attained  his  fourteenth  year.  His 
education  was  being  pursued  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
excellent  clergyman  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood ;  while  at 
the  same  time  his  mental  faculties  were  daily  gaining  strength, 
and  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature  were  developing  under  the 
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watchful  care  of  an  intelligent  and  judicious  mother.  The  little 
volume  which  had  called  into  exercise  his  patriotic  feelings,  and 
at  the  same  time  aroused  his  indignation  against  religious  perse- 
cution, was  entitled,  *'  The  Prisoners  of  Hope,"  and  contained  an 
account  of  the  incarceration  of  Rosa  and  Francesco  Madiai,  the 
well-known  victims  of  Tuscan  oppression  and  intolerance;  and 
while  he  again  turned  to  its  soul-harrowing  details,  his  little 
brother  Willie,  who  had  been  quietlj  sitting  on  an  ottoman  at  his 
mother's  side,  exclaimed,  "  I  know  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  mamma, 
which  says  just  the  same  thing  that  you  and  Herbert  have  been 
talking  of." 

"  Then  let  us  hear  it,  my  love,"  replied  his  mother ;  and  slowly 
and  distinctly  little  Willie  repeated  the  admirable  lines  of  Dr. 

Watts :  — 

**  I  would  not  change  my  native  land 

For  rich  Pern  and  all  her  gold; 

A  nobler  prize  lies  in  my  hand 

Than  East  or  Western  Indies  hold.*' 

«  Good  child ! "  said  Mrs.  Leslie.  "  But  can  you  tell  me,  Willie, 
the  meaning  of  that  verse  ?  " 

*^  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure,  mamma !  It  means  that  our  own  country 
is  the  very  best  country  in  the  world." 

"  But  what  is  the  prize  that  is  spoken  of,  my  love ;  that  noble 
prize  which  we  all  possess,  and  which  is  better  than  all  the 
treasures  this  world  can  boast  ?  " , 

Willie  thought  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  "  I  suppose  it  is  the 
Bible,  mamma." 

*'  It  is,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie ;  then  turning  to  a  girl  of 
twelve,  who  sat  beside  her,  she  continued,  "  perhaps,  Willie,  your 
sister  Kate  can  mention  a  verse  in  which  the  Psalmist  expresses 
the  same  sentiment  as  that  declared  by  Dr.  Watts." 

**  Oh!  yes,  mamma ;  it  occurs  to  my  mind  in  a  moment,"  answered 
Kate;  "  David  says,  '  Thy  word  is  dearer  to  me  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver.' " 

''And  such  will  be  the  declaration  of  the  earnest-minded 
Christian  of  every  age  and  clime,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  for  there 
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cannot  be  so  great  a  blessing  to  any  land  as  the  free  circulation  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  To  that  cause  more  than  to  any  other,  I 
behere,  ire,  as  a  nation,  are  indebted  for  our  distinguished  privi- 
leges^  and  for  the  high  position  which  we  hold  among  the 
Qttioiis  of  the  earth.  Art,  science,  and  commerce  have  doubtless 
exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  advancing  us  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  in  adding  to  our  national  prosperity ;  but  yet,  I  believe, 
the  brightest  jewel  in  our  nation's  crown  is  an  open  Bible  —  free 
to  every  rank  and  grade  of  men." 

**  I  know  there  was  a  time,"  said  Willie,  **  when  Bibles  were 
very  scarce  even  in  England  ;  for  I  have  read  of  their  being  found 
only  in  churches,  where  they  were  kept  chained  to  the  reading- 


''And  not  only  in  matters  of  religion,  Willie,  but  in  nearly 
every  other  respect,  our  own  dear  England  was  once  in  a  very 
different  state  from  that  in  which  we  find  it.  Its  natural  features 
were,  of  course,  the  same;  its  extent  of  land  and  water^  its 
mountains  and  its  valleys,  and  the  treasures  which  lie  hidden  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  but  it  was  in  a  vastly  different  condition 
as  regards  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life." 

''Do  you  know,  mamma,"  said  Marion,  the  eldest  of  Mrs. 
Leslie's  children,  who  had  entered  the  room  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  conversation,  "  I  have  been  thinking  what  an  interesting 
occupation  it  would  be  to  devote  an  hour  occasionally  to  conver- 
sations on  our  native  land,  and  contrast  its  present  with  its  former 
state.  Although  Katie  and  I  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
map  of  England,  and  know  a  great  deal  of  English  history,  there  is 
yet  a  great  deal  that  we  do  not  know ;  and  if  you  would  kindly  join 
in  onr  conversations,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  only  be  interesting, 
hat  highly  instructive." 

''  I  think  yours  a  very  good  idea,  Marion,"  replied  her  mother, 
^  and  one  that  will  meet  with  my  hearty  concurrence  and  co-opera- 
tion; but  as  I  like  method  to  be  pursued  in  all  our  plans,  I  propose 
that  we  devote  an  hour  once  a  week  to  the  subject ;  take  one  county 
at  a  time,  and  discuss  any  topic  of  interest,  either  geographical 
or  historical,  which  is  associated  with  it." 
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'<  Thank  you,  thank  jou,  dear  mamma ;  that  will  be  delightful ! " 
exclaimed  the  happy  group :  '^  and,"  added  Katie,  '*  the  new  year, 
you  know,  mamma,  begins  next  week ;  let  us  commence  our  con- 
versations on  New  Year's  Day." 

''With  all  my  heart,  my  love,"  was  the  prompt  and  affectionate 
reply;  *'  but,"  continued  Mrs.  Leslie,  *'as  I  wish  these  conversations 
to  be  of  benefit  to  all^  not  excepting  little  Willie,  the  elder  ones 
among  you  must  expect  occasionally  to  have  to  exercise  patience 
in  listening  to  particulars  with  which  you  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted. We  will  commence  our  conversations  on  the  counties 
of  England  on  New  Year's  Day;  but  perhaps  we  had  better  seek  a 
little  introductory  information  this  morning.  You  can  tell  me, 
of  course,  Katie,  what  are  the  boundaries  of  £ngland." 

KATE. 

Oh!  yes,  mamma:  England  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scotland, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills 
and  Solway  Frith;  on  the  south  by  the  English  or  British 
Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Irish  Sea,  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Quite  right,  Katie.  I  dare  say  you  remember  that  the  extreme 
length  of  England  is  345  miles ;  and  its  width  at  the  widest  part, 
that  is,  along  the  southern  coast,  340  miles.  Herbert,  I  dare  say 
will  tell  us  what  is  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  this  country. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  think  the  first  mention  made  of  it  in  history  is,  that  it  was 
visited  a  great  many  centuries  ago  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  came 
to  Cornwall  to  trade  for  tin,  with  which  that  county  abounds. 
I  have  heard  that  Britannia^  the  ancient  name  of  England,  means 
in  their  language,  the  land  of  tin.    . 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

So  many  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  anciant 
writers  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  Britannia,  that  we  cannot 
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expect  to  arrive  at  anj  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject ;  so 
it  will  be  as  well  for  Katie  at  once  to  tell  us  what  is  known 
respecting  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

KATE. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  accounts  of  them  until  about  fifty- 
fice  years  before  the  bijrth  of  Christ,  when  Julius  Caesar  first 
attempted  their  conquest. 

WILLIE. 

JuUus  C<B$ar!  That  was  the  great  Roman  general  who  wanted 
to  make  himself  master  of  this  country,  when  the  people  lived  in 
wretched  huts,  and  painted  their  bodies  instead  of  wearing  clothes. 

HERBERT. 

Bat  jou  know  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so  at  first,  Willie. 
The  ancient  Britons  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  would 
not  submit  to  be  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  they  therefore  de- 
fended their  country  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  but  as  they 
had  no  swords  or  spears  like  the  Romans,  most  likely  they 
would  have  been  easily  overcome,  had  it  not  been  for  a  violent 
norm,  which  destroyed  so  many  of  Csesar's  ships,  that  he  thought 
it  better  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Gaul  or  France,  from  which 
he  at  first  set  out. 

KATE. 

But  you  know,  Willie,  the  Romans  did  at  last  succeed  in  con- 
quering Britain,  for  they  came  again  several  years  after,  when 
the  Britons  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Caractacus  their  king  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Rome. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  Romans  were  entire  masters  of  this  country  more 
than  400  years,  but  they  did  a  great  deal  of  good  while  they 
remained.  They  taught  the  natives  many  useful  arts ;  they  made 
excellent  roads,  many  of  which  are  now  remaining ;  they  erected 
towns  and  fortresses,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  give  some  account 
in  our  projected  conversations ;  and  it  was  from  the  Romans  that 
Britain  received  the  greatest  boon  that  van  be  given  to  mankind — 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
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MARION. 

But  it  was  not  while  Britain  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  you  know,  mamma,  that  Christianity  was  introduced. 
They  had  left  it  nearly  two  hundred  years  when  St.  Augustine 
came  as  a  missionary  from  Rome.  It  was  to  the  Saxoms  that  he 
was  sent. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  under  a  very  common  error,  my  love,  relative  to  the 
earliest  introduction  of  Christianity.  St.  Augustine  did  not 
introducey  but  revived  it,  the  Britons  having  been  instructed  in 
the  true  faith  by  the  Romans,  probably  as  early  as  the  first  or 
second  century.  Christianity,  however,  was  almost  totally  an- 
nihilated by  the  pagan  Saxons  who  succeeded,  and  it  was  to 
attempt  their  conversion  that  St.  Augustine  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  in  the  year  596. 

MARION. 

Thank  you,  mamma ;  you  have  put  me  right  upon  a  most  in  - 
teresting  subject.  I  always  thought  St.  Augustine  was  the  first 
person  who  introduced  Christianity  to  Britain. 

HERBERT. 

And  I  always  thought  until  the  other  day,  that  the  Augustine  of 
whom  you  have  been  speaking  was  the  great  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
Hippo  in  Africa. 

MARION. 

You  surprise  me,  Herbert.  Surely  they  were  one  and  the  same 
person. 

HERBERT. 

The  great  Augustine,  as  he  is  generally  called,  died  a.d.  430, 
therefore  could  not  have  been  the  same  who  came  to  this  country 
in  696.     He  is  called  St.  Austin,  or  St.  Augustine. 

WILLIE. 

Mamma,  Marion  said  St.  Augustine  came  here  as  a  missionary; 
did  she  mean  just  the  same  as  the  missionaries  we  send  out  to  the 
heathen  now? 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  ID  J  dear,  and  the  poor  Saxons,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Britons  some  centuries  before,  needed  Christian  instruction  quite 
33  mnch  as  the  savage  South  Sea  islander,  or  the  idolatrous 
Hindoo,  of  whom  we  hear  at  our  missionary  meetings.  Have 
joa  not  heard,  Willie,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  of 
whom  we  have  anj  account,  were  idolaters,  and  worshipped  the 
^an,  and  moon,  and  fire,  and  water,  and  that  they  sacrificed 
haman  beings  upon  their  altars? 

WILLIE. 

Oh!  yes,  I  remember  now,  and  their  priests  were  called  Druids. 
It  was  very  kind  of  Pope  Gregory  to  send  St.  Augustine  to  teach 
them  all  about  the  true  Grod.  I  wonder  how  he  came  to  think  of 
soch  a  thing. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Venerable  Bede,  a  learned  and  pious  monk  who  lived  in 
the  7th  century,  relates  that  Gregory's  pity  was  excited  by  seeing 
K)me  lovely  boys  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-place  at  Rome ; 
and  that,  after  admiring  their  fair  complexions  and  flaxen  locks, 
be  inquired  from  what  country  or  nation  they  came.  He  was 
told  from  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  were  called  Angles.  He  then  inquired  whether  they  were 
Christians  or  pagans ;  and  on  being  informed  that  they  were  still 
in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  he  said,  as  they  were  called  Angles, 
and  had  angelic  looks,  it  was  fit  that  they  should  be  fellow-heirs 
with  the  angels  in  heaven.  He  then  went  to  the  Pope  (for  this 
happened  before  he  was  Pope  himself)  and  begged  him  to  send 
Htme  ministers  of  the  gospel  into  Britain,  by  whose  means  the 
inhabitants  might  be  converted  unto  Christ.  And  so  St.  Augustine 
and  forty  other  missionaries  came  to  our  country,  and  revived  that 
holy  religion  which  the  pagan  Saxons  had  nearly  rooted  out. 

WILLIE. 

Who  were  the  Saxons,  mamma  ?  and  why  did  they  come  to  this 
iiland? 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

After  the  Romans  had  had  possession  of  Britain  above  400 
years,  they  left  the  island  because  they'  were  required  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  country  nearer  home.  The  poor  Britons,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  them  in  every  difficulty,  were  quite 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  without  them;  especially  as  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  some  barbarous  people  from  the  north,  were  continually 
making  war  upon  them.  In  this  difficulty,  Yortigern,  their  com- 
mander, sent  for  the  Saxons,  a  people  from  the  north  of  Germany, 
to  come  and  help  them;  but  the  Saxons  proved  to  be  faithless 
friends ;  for,  being  highly  pleased  with  the  rich  lands,  and  abund- 
ance of  good  things  they  found  in  Britain,  they  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Picts  to  make  war  upon  the  people  who  had 
invited  them  over,  and  so  the  poor  frightened  inhabitants  were 
again  conquered  and  subdued. 

WILLIE. 

And  what  became  of  them,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE.  * 

They  fed  in'large  numbers  towards  the  west,  where  they  sought 
shelter  among  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  Wales,  while 
the  Saxons  firmly  established  themselves  in  Britain. 

KATE. 

But  after  a  time  the  Saxons  were  ronted  and  destroyed  in  large 
numbers  by  the  Danes. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  and  conquered  and  oppressed  by  the  Normans.  We  have 
not  time  to  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  each  successive  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England ;  but  I  think,  Katie,  you  can  enumerate 
the  English  line  of  kings  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 

KATE. 

Yes,  mamma ;  there  have  been  sovereigns  descended  from  the 
Houses  of  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  Stuart,  Orange  or  Nassau,  and  that 
of  Hanover  or  Brunswick. 
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MBS.  LESLIB. 

Quite  right.  Our  own  beloved  Queen  is,  jou  know,  the  sixth 
soTereign  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  has  justly  endeared 
herself  to  every  class  of  her  subjects  by  her  many  virtues,  which 
alike  shed  a  lustre  upon  her  exalted  position,  and  render  her  an 
ornament  and  example  of  domestic  life.  Long  may  she  be  spared 
to  reign  over  an  intelligent,  a  prosperous,  and  a  contented  people ! 

HERBERT. 

Before  we  separate  this  mornings  mamma,  would  it  not  be  as 
veil  for  ns  to  mention  the  divisions  of  our  country  under  the 
Romans  and  Saxons  ?  Of  course  we  all  know  how  it  is  divided 
at  the  present  time ;  and  I  believe  I  remember  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  know  how  it  was 
divided  by  the  Romans. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part 
of  Northumberland,  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  four  grand 
provinces,   called  Britannia  Prima,   Britannia  Secunda,   Flavia 
CssariensiS)  and  Maxima  Csesariensis.     The  first  of  these,  Bri- 
tannia Prima,  was  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  proviuces,  and  in- 
cluded the  whole  territory  south  of  the  Thames,  from  Kent  to 
Cornwall.    Britannia  Secunda  comprehended  the  district  west  of 
the  Severn,  the  greater  part  of  which  now  forms  the  principality 
of  Wales.     Flavia  Caesariensis  comprised  the  whole  of  the  midland 
district,  and  Maxima  Csesariensis  the  region  of  the  north.     As  we 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  each  county  as  it  now  is,  we  will 
trace  out  to  which  of  these  four  old  Roman  provinces  it  formerly 
belonged,  as  well  as  in  what  part  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was 
afterwards  included.     This  at  first  may  appear  in  some  degree  dry 
and  uninteresting,  and  will  certainly  require  considerable  research ; 
bat,  in  our  investigation  of  the  past  condition  of  our  native  land,  I 
shoald  wish  to  go  back  to  its  very  earliest  authenticated  history ; 
and  as  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  with  the  arts  that  people 
introduced,  and  the  luxury  and  refinement  in  which  they  lived,  is 
daily  being  brought  to  light  by  archaeology,  I  venture  to  say  you 
will  not  long  find  such  research  either  irksome  or  uninteresting. 
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KATE. 

What  is  archaeology,  mamma  ? 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

Archaeology  is  a  most  interesting  science  relating  to  the  past, 
and  comprises  a  searching  into  whatever  is  ancient  in  architecture, 
laws,  customs,  or  indeed  any  point  which  serves  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  past  generations.  It  goes  back  to 
remote  periods  of  antiquity,  throws  great  light  upon  history,  and 
even  supplies  the  want  of  it  where  it  is  vague  or  unsatisfactory. 
Archaeology  has  been  aptly  termed  *'  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
buried  treasures  of  past  ages."  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  a  study 
which  is  increasingly  popular  in  the  present  day.  In  our  endea- 
vour to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  our 
country  we  shall  find  the  researches  of  the  archaeologist  of  the 
greatest  service. 

HERBEBT. 

An  archaeologist  appears  to  be  only  another  name  for  an 
antiquary. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Exactly  so ;  only  I  think  the  archaeologists  of  the  present  day 
feel  they  have  a  higher  mission  to  fulfil  than  the  mere  heaping  up 
of  antiquities.  The  elucidation  of  history  is  now  their  grand  aim  ; 
and,  regarded  in  that  light,  archaeology  is  a  noble  study  every  way 
worthy  of  a  cultivated  mind.  But  we  shall  frequently  have  occa- 
'sion  to  refer  to  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by  this  interesting 
science,  and  they  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  it  than  anything 
which  I  can  say  on  the  subject.  Now,  Herbert,  you  must  g^ve  us 
an  account  of  how  our  country  was  divided  while  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saxons. 

HERBERT. 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,  now  called  England,  was  divided 
into  seven  kingdoms  called  the  Heptarchy.  It  included  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  the  kingdom  of  South  Saxons,  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umberland, the  kingdom  of  East  Angles,  the  kingdom  of  East 
Saxons,  the  kingdom  of  West  Saxons,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
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.    MRS.   LESLIE. 

Very  good  ;  these  seven  kiDgdoms  were  united  into  one  under 
£f:berty  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who,  in  827,  published  an 
^ict  that  the  whole  should  be  called  Englelandj  or  the  land  of  the 
Angles. 

KATE. 

I  was  going  to  ask  jou  before,  mamma,  why  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  were  called  Angles  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Angles  were  a  people  of  Germany  who  joined  the  Saxons 
in  their  conqneat  of  Britain;  hence  we  have  the  term  Anglo- 
Saxons,  by  which  our  forefathers  were  known. 

HATE. 

I  suppose  the  next  division  of  England  was  that  which  was 
made  hy  Alfred  the  Great  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  division  of  England  into  shires^  although  generally  ascribed 
to  Alfred,  is  not  well  authenticated,  for  many  of  them  bore  their 
pre^sent  name  a  century  before  his  time,  while  others  are  not  men- 
tioned as  distinct  counties  until  long  after.  Rutland,  for  instance, 
was  not  a  county  in  itself  until  the  reign  of  John. 

RATE. 

Why  did  you  say  shire  first,  mamma,  and  county  after  ?  Is  there 
any  difference  between  a  county  and  a  shire  ? 

URS.   LESLIE. 

Shire  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  tharey  and  was  applied  to  a 
territory  governed  by  an  earl  or  elder;  at  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  earl  was  called  a  count,  and  the  district  which  was  assigned  to 
him  a  county. 
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MARION. 

I  never  understood  before  the  distinction  between  a  county  and 
a  shire.  Oh !  I  am  sure  our  conversations  will  be  most  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive. 

MRSi   LESLIE. 

You  must  each  endeavour  to  make  them  so,  hj  acquiring  as 
much  information  as  possible,  relative  to  the  county  under  consi- 
deration in  the  interval  between  our  weekly  conversations.  Yoa 
have  all  some  books  of  reference,  and  I  have  no  doubt  your  papa 
will  allow  you  to  have  any  from  his  library  that  will  aid  you  in 
your  investigations.  But  Willie  must  tell  us,  now,  how  England 
is  divided  at  the  present  time. 


WILLIE. 

England  is  divided  into  forty  counties,  called  : 


1.  Northamberland. 

2.  Cumberland. 

3.  Westmoreland. 

4.  Durham. 

5.  Yorkshire. 

6.  Lancashire 

7.  Cheshire. 

8.  Derbyshire. 

9.  Staffordshire. 

10.  Warwickshire. 

11.  Worcestershire. 

12.  Shropshire. 

13.  Herefordshire. 

14.  Monmouthshire. 

15.  Gloucestershire. 

16.  Oxfordshire. 

17.  Buckinghamshire. 

18.  Bedfordshire. 

19.  Huntingdonshire. 

20.  Northamptonshire. 


21.  Rutland. 

22.  Leicestershire. 

23.  Nottinghamshire. 

24.  Lincolnshire. 

25.  Norfolk. 

26.  Suffolk. 

27.  Cambridgeshire. 

28.  Hertfordshire. 

29.  Essex. 

30.  Middlesex. 

31.  Kent 

32.  Sussex. 

33.  Surrey. 

34.  Hampshire. 

35.  Berkshire. 

36.  WilUhire. 

37.  Dorsetshire. 

38.  Somersetshire. 

39.  DcTonshire. 

40.  Cornwall. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Well  done  !  Willie,  We  must  now,  my  dear  children,  conclude 
tiiese  introductory  observations.  Our  first  conversation  on  the 
coanties  of  England,  we  will,  if  God  permit,  commence  on  New 
Year's  Day,  and  I  trust  we  shall  find  our  new  occupation  not  only 
pleasing,  but  profitable. 
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CONVERSATION    I. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Subjects  : — Introdaction. — Situation  of  Nortbnmberland. — Early  Lihabitants. 
— Invasion  by  Romans.' —  Picts*  Wall.  — Kingdom  under  Saxons.  —  Origin 
of  Name.  — Inyasion  by  Danes.  —  Size,  general  Features,  and  Productions. 
—  Newcastle  a  Roman  Station.  —  Name  during  Possession  by  Saxons.  — 
Origin  of  Name,  Newcastle.  —  Remains  of  ancient  Castle.  —  Historical 
Recollections. — Improvement  in  Appearance  of  Town.  — Ricbard  Grainger, 
and  other  celebrated  Men. — Coal  Mines. — First  Introduction  of  Coal  to 
London.  —  Produce  of  Coal  from  the  Collieries  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  in  ISHB.  — Probable  Duration  of  Northern  Coal  Field.  — Dangers 
to  which  Colliers  are  exposed.  —  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Safety  Lamp.  -. 
Iron,  Lead,  and  Silver  Produce.  —  Tynemouth.  —  Ancient  Prioiy.  —  North 
Shields.  —  Industrial  Pursuits.— HexhauL  — Margaret  of  Anjou. — Wars  of 
the  Roses.  —  England  as  it  was  and  is.  —  Glass  first  used  in  England.  — 
Civilisation  now  and  then. — Hexham  Abbey.  —  Monks,  Masons,  and  Ar- 
chitects of  olden  Time.  —Berwick-upon-Tweed.  —  Countess  of  Bnchan.  — 

William  Wallace. — Flodden  Field. —  Salmon  Fishery, — Alnwick Border 

Wars. — Alnwick  Castle.  —  Ruins  of  ancient  Castles.  —  Warkworth  Her- 
mitage. — Legend. 

"  A  HAPPY  new  year,  dear  mamma !  A  happy  new  year ! "  was  the 
exclamation  which  greeted  Mrs.  Leslie  as  she  entered  the  breakfast- 
room^  where  her  children  were  akeady  seated  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  January,  1858. 

The  affectionate  salutation  had  scarcely  been  returned,  when 
Willie,  map  in  hand,  came  to  his  mother's  side,  and  said,  *<  The 
wished-for  morning  is  come  at  last,  mamma !  It  is  Northumber* 
land,  you  know,  that  we  are  to  talk  about  this  morning." 
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"Stop,  Willie!  stop!  not  so  fast,"  interrupted  Herbert;  *'you 
know  we  have  animal,  as  well  as  mental  wants,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  well-spread  table.  ''  You  can  surely  wait  till  after  break- 
fast for  our  new  and  interesting  occupation." 

'^And  spiritual  necessities,  as  well  as  animal  and  mental,  mj 
dear  children,"  added  Mr.  Leslie,  who  entered  at  that  moment ;  then 
taking  up  the  Bible,  which  always  formed  an  accompaniment  to 
the  morning's  meal,  he  selected  for  their  meditation  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  as  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  their  projected  undertaking. 

Breakfast  was  soon  concluded,  and  after  a  few  necessary  do- 
mestic avocations,  Mrs.  Leslie  took  her  seat  in  the  midst  of  her 
expectant  children.  ''  I  shall  hope,  my  dear  children,  "  she  said, 
**  not  only  to  give,  but  to  receive  information,  from  this  new  plan 
for  improvement  The  more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  am 
ioclioed  to  believe  it  will  be  a  useful  occupation,  because  I  am 
convinced  there  is  nothing  like  searching  for  information  upon  a 
given  subject  in  order  to  obtain  it;  and  by  associating  persons 
with  places,  a  lasting  impresssion  is,  I  think,  likely  to  be  made 
upon  the  mind.  A  judicious  writer  has  observed,  that  *  The  most 
amusing  and  instructive  way  of  teaching  geography  is,  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  historical  and  biographical  recollections.'  And 
now  let  us  hear,  Willie,  what  you  can  tell  us  of  Northumber- 
land?" 

WILLIE. 

It  is  the  most  northerly  county  of  England,  mamma.  Its  capital 
is  Newcastle,  which  is  celebrated  for  coals  and  salmon.  My 
geography  says  it  is  a  maritime  county.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
maritime  means  ? 

1IB3.   LESLIE. 

Katie  can  tell  you  that. 

KATE. 

It  is  called  a  maritime  county  because  it  is  washed  by  the  sea. 
The  word  is  derived  from  mare,  the  Latin  for  sea.  The  whole  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Northumberland  is  washed  by  the  North  Sea 
or  German  Ocean. 
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MARION. 

Northumberland  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  the  river  Tweed  ; 
on  the  east  bj  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  hy 
Durham  and  Cumberland ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Cumberland  and 
Scotland. 

WILLIE. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Northumberland  are  the  Tyne,  the  Tweedy 
and  the  Coquet. 

HERBERT. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  Northumberland  is,  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  two  British  tribes,  called  Otadeni  and  Gadeni.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  invaded  by  the  Romans,  until  about 
the  year  78,  when  Agricola  was  governor  of  Britain.  The  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  were  very  difficult  to  subdue,  and  to  secure  the 
conquests  he  made,  Agricola  erected  a  line  of  forts,  extending 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  Solway  Frith. 

KATE. 

Do  you  mean  the  Picts'  Wall,  Herbert  ? 

HERBERT. 

No,  Katie ;  but  the  Picts'  Wall  afterwards  occupied  nearly  the 
same  position  as  Agricola's  line  of  forts.  If  you  remember,  the 
Picts'  Wall  was  erected  about  the  year  120,  by  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Adrian. 

MARION. 

I  thought  the  Emperor  Severus  built  that  wall. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  rebuilt  it,  my  dear.  The  first  wall  was  built  of  earth  by 
Adrian,  but  that  proved  totally  ineffectual  to  resist  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  people  from  the  North.  A  wall  was  afterwards 
built  of  stone  by  Severus,  eight  feet  thick  and  twelve  high,  and 
having  turrets  at  every  mile,  which  were  garrisoned ;  but  even 
this  proved  insufficient  to  repel  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
northern  tribes.  Some  portions  of  this  remarkable  work  of 
antiquity  still  remain,  though  its  site  is  now  nearly  occupied  by 
the  Newcastle^  and  Carlisle  Railway. 
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ICABIOV. 

I  think  a  great  many  Bomaa  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
io  this  county. 

MBS.  LESLIB. 

Yes ;  but  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  Boman  power  is 
the  wall  already  mentioned.  The  southern  part  of  Northumberland, 
I  find,  was  iacluded  in  the  Old  Roman  province  called  Maxima 
Cssarienais,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  belonged  to 
Vaientiay  in  which  division  the  southern  part  of  SooUand  was  also 
comprehended. 

KATB. 

Of  course  this  county  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  North- 
imberland  under  the  Saxons. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  wasy  as  well  as  all  the  other  counties  north  of  the  Humber ; 
hence  the  name,  North-Humber-land ;  the  inhabitants  being 
called  North-Humbrians.  This  county^  you  perceive,  is  the  only 
one  of  that  ancient  kingdom  which  still  retains  its  original  Saxon 
Dame.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  who 
made  a  complete  conquest  of  it,  and  firmly  established  themselves  • 
in  it.  But  we  must  not  linger  upon  its  early  history.  Perhaps 
jou.  can  give  us  some  account  of  the  general  features  of  the 
eoun^  ? 

HATE. 

Northumberland  is  a  rugged  and  hilly  district,  about  seventy 
miles  longy  and  forty  broad.  The  Cheviot  hills,  which  separate  it 
from  Scotland,  are  the  highest  in  the  county.  Its  chief  mineral 
production  is  coal,  which  abounds  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  but  it  has  also  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and 
aher. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Ton  must  not  suppose,  Katie,  that  there  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct mines  of  silver  in  England.  That  valuable  metal,  it  is  true, 
ii  found  to  some  extent  in  the  lead  ores  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ttd,  when  separated  from  the  inferior  metal,  amounts  to  the  total 
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annual  value  of  upwards  of  150,000/. ;  but  it  is  produced  in  very 
small  quantities  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  lead  in  which  it 
is  found. 

HERBERT. 

Do  jou  know  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  produced,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  yaries  considerably  in  different  localities.  In  Devonshire,  the 
lead  yields  a  larger  proportion  of  silver  than  that  of  any  other 
British  county,  and  averages  about  forty  ounces  of  silver  in  each 
ton  of  lead ;  while  in  Cumberland,  the  average  proportion  is  nine 
ounces  of  silver  to  a  ton  of  lead.  Before  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  great  coal  field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  we  had  better 
notice  Newcastle  ;  but  our  observations  must  be  very  brief,  as  our 
time  will  be  much  occupied  this  morning  with  the  mines  from 
which  it  derives  its  principal  importance. 

MARION. 

I  find  that  the  place  where  Newcastle  now  staads  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  Roman  military  station,  called  Pons  ^lit,  and  that 
the  Emperor  Adrian  built  a  bridge  over  the  river  Tjme,  from 
which  the  surrounding  town  originated.  Many  Roman  coins, 
and  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Newcastle,  which  contains 
the  largest  collection  of  Roman  remains  in  England,  being  en- 
riched with  the  antiquities  of  the  whole  northern  district. 

HERBERT. 

After  the  Romans  had  left  this  country,  the  place  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Saxons,  and,  on  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
it  was  iMed  Moncaster,  or  Monkchester,  from  the  number  of 
monks  that  resided  there. 

KATE. 

Then  when  did  it  receive  the  name  of  Newcastle? 

HERBERT. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  eldest  son,  Robert 
Curthose,  erected  a  castle  here,  from  which  the  present  town 
derived  the  name  of  New-Castle. 
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KATE. 

Are  there  any  remains  of  that  ancient  castle  ? 

ICRS.  LESLIE. 

Y^  my  dear,  some  very  considerable  ones.  The  keep  is  still  a 
casaiTe  and  solid  structure ;  and,  although  it  has  existed  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  years,  much  of  the  masonry  appears  firm  enough 
to  stand  some  centuries  longer. 

MARION. 

I  hsTe  not  met  with  many  interesting  historical  events  in  con- 
i^etion  with  this  town,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No ;  the  most  important  related  to  the  border  wars,  in  which 
Ez^land  and  Scotland  were  continually  engaged  during  the  time 
t^  were  distinct  kingdoms.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
Newcastle  was  burnt  by  the  Scots ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  it  was  attacked  by  David  Bruce,  but  without  success. 
Daring  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  the  town  sustained  a 
si^ge,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Scots,  who  were  in 
«lIianoe  with  the  parliamentarians.  But  what  can  you  tell  us, 
Katie,  of  the  present  condition  of  Newcastle-upon-iyne  ? 

KATE. 

It  is  a  floarishing  commercial  port,  containing  nearly  eighty- 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  made  a  county  of  itself  by 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  has  ever  since  retained  many  distinct 
privileges.  I  believe  Newcastle  has  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
asoe  during  the  present  eentury. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  has,  and  principally  through  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
Richard  Grainger,  a  native  of  this  town ;  who,  by  his  own  industry 
and  perseverance,  rose  from  an  humble  position  in  life  to  that  of  a 
pablic  benefactor.  The  vast  improvements  which  he  effected  in 
tbe  course  <of  41  few  years  in  the  architecture  and  extension  of  the 
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Streets  of  this  now  magnificent  town  are,  I  belierey  almost,  if  i 
quite,  withoat  a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

KAHION. 

Newcastle  was  the  birth-place  of  the  cdebrated  Lord  Eldc 
the  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Mark  Akenside,  the  poet.  Tl 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  also  gare  birth  to  Greorge  and  Bob€ 
Stephenson,  the  celebrated  engineers. 

KBS.  LBSUE. 

And  now,  Herbert,  what  information  can  you  give  us  respectii 
the  coal  mines  ? 

HBBBEBT. 

Thej  are  of  immense  extent,  but  I  find  that  those  who  hai 
inquired  into  the  subject  are  very  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
real  magnitude ;  yet  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  coal  field  ( 
Northumberland  and  Durham  contains  at  least  eight  hnndrc 
square  miles  of  coal  strata.  The  deepest  pit  in  Northumberlan 
is  above  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  tb 
earth,  while  in  some  parts  of  Durham  the  coal  lies  so  near  th 
surface,  as  to  render  the  laborious  and  perilous  operation  c 
mining  almost  unnecessary. 

KATE. 

Do  you  know,  Herbert,  when  coal  was  first  commonly  used  a 
fuel? 

HERBERT. 

I  find  that  a  charter  was  granted  in  1239  by  Henry  the  Third 
giving  the  citizens  of  Newcastle  permission  to  dig  for  coal,  wbicl 
I  believe,  is  the  first  mention  made  in  history  of  that  valuabl 
commodity,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  commonly  used  for  fuel  . ' 
some  centuries  after. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  lately  read  an  amusing  account  of  the  introduction  of  coal  U 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  by  some  blacksmith: 
and  brewers,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  which  was  the  only  objeci 
to  which  it  was  at  first  applied. 
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WILLIE. 

How  Terj  glad  the  people  must  have  been  to  have  had  such  a 
s&dal  thing  brooght  to  their  city ;  becaoBe,  I  dare  aaj,  they  hoped 
tbey  woold  aeon  be  able  to  bum  it  in  their  houses  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

So  we  ahould  naturally  think,  Willie;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the 
good  dtizens  of  London  were  very  angry  at  its  introduction.  In 
the  first  plAoe^  they  found  it  interfere  with  the  sale  of  wood  for 
fsel,  large  quantities  of  which  were  then  growing  about  the  city* 
Bat  the  greatest  objection  of  all  was  the  smoke ;  for  as  the  houses 
were  mostly  whitewashed  at  that  time,  they  dreaded  the  effect  of 
9Eoke  upon  them,  thought  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  be 
deao,  and  actually  petitioned  the  king  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
a  **  pestilential  eviL" 

ILATE. 

Wdl!  I  must  say,  mamma^  when  we  think  of  the  colour  of 
sGoe  of  the  buildings  in  London,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  were  not  without  foundation.  But  did  the  king  agree  to 
ibdir  request? 

UBS.  LE8LIS. 

It  appears  that  his  mfgestj,  seeing  the  reasonable  nature  of  the 
petition,  and  admiring  the  good  sense  and  love  of  cleanliness  of 
lQ^  subjects^  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  consumption 
of  coal  immediately  to  cease. 

XABIOR. 

I  suppose,  that  afterwards  he,  or  some  sovereign  wiser  than 
^  retracted  the  prohibition,  as  coal  has  so  long  been  an  article 
^  'general  and  daily  use  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

For  a  long  time  much  altercation  and  difficulty  ensued;  the 
blacksmiths,  brewers,  and  some  other  artisans,  who  had  found 
great  benefit  from  the  use  of  coal,  refused  to  gi\re  it  up,  and  at- 
tempted to  use  it  clandestinely ;  but  the  tell-tale  smoke  revealed 
tbeir  evil  practices,  and  their  prejudiced  fellow-citizens  petitioned 
parliament,  which  in  its  turn  petitioned  the  king  against  it    Fains 
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and  penalties  succeeded ;  furnaces  and  chimneys  were  destroyed  ;; 
but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  The  persevering  and  thrifty  blacksmiths 
and  brewers,  having  found  an  article  well  adapted,  not  only  to 
their  own  use,  but  likely  greatly  to  benefit  the  community  at  large, 
determined  not  to  abandon  it  at  the  demand  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice ;  and  in  course  of  time,  coal  was  found  to  be  not  only  a 
harmless,  but  a  most  valuable  commodity.  From  that  period  to 
the  present  time,. its  consumption  has  increasingly  advanced,  and 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  has  become  of  the  very 
first  importance  in  connection  with  our  railway  traffic,  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  and  the  smelting  of  metals. 

• 

MARION. 

It  seems  perfectly  astonishing  how  our  ancestors  ever  did  with- 
out such  a  useful  article  I  Have  you  any  idea,  mamma,  how  much 
coal  is  produced  annually  from  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  find  from  Mr.  Hunt's  ''Mining  Records"  for  1856,  that  the 
total  produce  in  that  year  was  upwards  of  66,000,000  tons  ;  of 
which  upwards  of  15,000,000  tons  were  produced  from  the 
collieries  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

MARION. 

I  should  think  at  that  rate  some  of  our  descendants  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  doing  as  the  good  citizens  of  London  did 
before  the  innovation  of  the  refractory  blacksmiths  and  brewers. 
For,  however  extensive  the  mines  may  be,  I  suppose  they  are  not 
inexhaustible. 

HERBERT. 

There  is  no  fear,  Marion,  of  such  an  alternative,  for  some  gene- 
rations, at  all  events.  I  read  yesterday  that  Northumberland  andj 
Durham  will  supply  coal  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
seventeen  centuries  at  least. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  to  whose  calculations  yon  refer,  has  given  a 
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psiod  80  much  longer  than  other  ealculators,  that  his  opinion 
sjust  be  received  with  caation.  Some  who  have  inyestigated  the 
fobject,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  northern  coal 
field  will  be  exhausted  in  500  years ;  but  even  if  such  should  be 
the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  other  coal  districts  of 
Great  Britain  would  still  yield  an  abundant  supply. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  coal  mining  is  a  very  dangerous  occupation  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  Fearful  indeed  are  the  perils  to  which  the  poor 
eolliers  are  exposed  in  procuring  for  us  the  comfort  of  a  cheerful 
Ire-side.  The  breaking  in  of  water^  which  frequently  attends  the 
sinking  of  a  shaf^,  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  by  the  falling  of  immense 
blocks  of  coal,  entanglements  of  machinery,  and  accidents  con- 
nected with  ascending  and  descending  the  shaft,  are  disasters  of 
ilmo6t  every-day  occurrence;  but  the  most  fearful  of  all  the- 
hazards  to  which  a  collier  is  liable,  is  the  explosion  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  gas  called  fire-damp.  Where  that  exists,  a  single  candle^ 
iaadvertently  applied,  has  been  known  to  ignite  a  whole  mine»  and 
saddenly  destroy  a  host  of  miners. 

HEBBBBT. 

Sir  Humphry  Dayy,  I  think,  invented  a  safety-lamp  by  which 
the  necessity  for  a  naked  light  was  obviated. 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

He  did,  and  an  inestimable  blessing  it  has  proved  to  the  poor 
pit-men,  the  accidents  from  fire-damp  having  of  late  years  been 
much  fewer  than  formerly.  But  we  might  go  on  talking  of  the 
eoal  mines  antil  our  time  for  conversation  had  expired. 

« 

HABION. 

I  believe  the  iron  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  are 

Bot  so  abundant  as  those  of  some  other  counties?^ 
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XBS.  LE8UX. 

You  are  correct.  The  united  produce  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  in  1856,  was  but  495,500  tons  of  iron  ore,  a  oomparatiyely 
small  proportion  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  iron  producing 
districts. 

HXBBEBT. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  requires  on  an  average  three  tons 
of  iron  ore  to  make  one  ton  of  pig  or  manufactured  iron ;  therefore, 
the  iron  works  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  district  must 
be  supplied  from  some  other  localities,  as  the  quantity  of  pig-iron 
thej  produced  in  1856  amounted  to  331,370  tons. 

« 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Thej  are  principallj  supplied  from  the  Cleveland  district  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  Cumberland  and  Scotland 
also  send  them  ores  to  be  converted  into  manufactured  iron. 

KAHION. 

Do  you  know  the  produce  of  the  lead  mines  of  X^orthumberland 
and  Durham,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  quantity  of  lead  ore  raised  in  1856,  was  24,125  tons  7  cwt., 
which  yielded  17,674  tons  11  cwt.  of  lead,  and  79,924  oz.  of  silver. 
Perhaps  Willie  can  now  tell  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  celebrated 
towns  of  Northumberland. 

WILUE. 

Yes,  mamma.  There  are  Tynemouth,  and  Hexham  upon  the 
river  Tyne,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

Tynemouth,  as  its  name  imports,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyne.  It  is  a  handsome,  well  built  town,  and  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  visitors  during  the  bathing  season.  The  ruins  of  an 
ancient  priory  are  in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Some 
fine  old  arches^  and  foundations  of  pillars,  wluch  were  buried  in  the 
earth  probably  for  centuries^  have  lately  been  brought  to  light  by 
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exeaTsiioii,  and  the  rain  altogether  is  a  most  interestiDg  relic  of 
olden  time.  It  has  of  late  years  been  used  as  a  magazine  for 
nulitarj  stores. 

"WILLIE* 

Is  Tjrnemoath  a  large  place,  masuna? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  Willie.    It  contains  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants. 

MARION. 

North  Shields,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  town  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tyne.  It  has  greatly  risen  in  modem  times,  and  has  a  popu- 
ktion  of  about  9000.  Its  principal  trade  consists  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  coals ;  but  there  are  also  manufactories  of  chains,  cables, 
snehors,  and  salt  and  alkali  works.  Ship-building  is  also  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  neighbourhood. 

HEBBEBT. 

Hexham  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  and  supposed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy;  and  greatly 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  abbey  church,  which  was  the  fifth  stone 
church  erected  in  England. 

KATE. 

It  was  at  Hexham  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  totally  defeated 
m  one  of  those  dreadful  battles  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Perhaps  Herbert  can  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  Mar- 
garet to  exchange  the  quietude  of  domestic  life  for  a  scene  of 
warfare. 

HEBBEBT. 

Her  husband,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  of  such  an  inactive  dispo- 
sition, that  he  would  have  been  totally  unfit  to  govern  the  king- 
dom, even  if  it  had  been  in  a  state  of  peace,  which,  however,  was 
far  from  being  the  case.    The  Duke  of  York  asserting  his  claim 
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to  the  crown,  as  being  the  direct  heir  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
thus  endeavouring  to  set  aside  the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  reigning  king's  only  child ;  the  poor  weak-minded  king 
would  quietly  hare  submitted,  but  Margaret,  who  was  of  an  io- 
trepid  and  masculine  spirit,  would  not  see  her  son  deprived  of  his 
birthright  without  an  effort  to  retain  it,  and  herself  headed  an 
army  against  the  Yorkists;  but  after  a  few  comparatively  insig- 
nificant victories,  she  was  finally  defeated  at  Hexham,  a.d.  1464. 

MARION. 

What  a  sad  condition  England  must  have  been  in  during  the 
time  of  those  dreadful  civil  wars ! 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  indeed!  For  five-and-twenty  years  the  country  was 
deluged  with  blood,  and  the  poor  Lancastrians  were  reduced  to  the 
most  pitiable  state;  and,  in  fact,  all  but  exterminated;  forty  thou- 
sand having  been  slain  in  one  battle.  Perhaps  in  no  respect 
does  England,  as  it  is,  contrast  more  favourably  with  England  as 
it  was,  than  in  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  devotion  which  is  uni- 
versally manifested  towards  our  beloved  sovereign.  But  now, 
Katie,  have  you  anything  to  tell  us  relative  to  Hexham? 

KATE. 

It  is  a  pleasant  town  situated  on  a  hill,  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tyne,  containing  nearly  five  thousand  inhabitants.  I  have 
read  that  the  first  glass  that  was  ever  seen  in  England,  was  in  the 
windows  of  Hexham  Abbey. 

WILLIE. 

Where  did  it  come  from,  mamma? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  English  learned  the  art  of  making  it  from  some  French- 
men who  settled  in  this  country  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  but  it  was  not  used  even  in  king's  palaces  for  a  very  long 
time  after;  and  at  first  there  was  only  a  glased  window  here  and 
there,  the  other  windows  having  wooden  lattices  or  shutters. 
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WILLIE. 

What  stnnge  looking  palaces  thej  must  have  been  in  those 
days!     And  now  everj  poor  person's  cottage  baa  glass  windows. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  vast  difference  between  our  comforts 
and  habits  now  and  those  of  olden  times.  What  would  joii 
think,  Willie,  of  seeing  a  partj  of  lords  and  ladies  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  while  the  cook  entered  with  the  meat  upon  the 
spit,  to  be  carried  round  for  each  guest  to  cut  off  a  piece  with  his 
knife,  and  then  with  his  fingers  to  take  it  up,  and  eat  it?  You 
may  well  look  surprised,  mj  dear;  but  such  was  the  custom,  even 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  to  return  to  Hexham  Abbey.  Do 
yoa  know,  Katie,  who  were  the  masons  and  architects  in  those 
days? 

ELATE. 

No,  indeed,  mamma. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

The  monks.  Manual  labour  was  much  enjoined  by  Benedict, 
the  founder  of  the  first  monastic  order.  Two  monks  in  particular, 
Bennet  and  Wilfred,  are  mentioned  by  early  historians  as  possess- 
ing much  architectural  ability;  the  monastery  of  Hexham  was  built 
by  the  latter,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works. 
Eddius,  a  high  authority  in  such  matters,  after  two  journeys  to 
Bome,  boldly  declared  **  That  there  existed  not  on  this  side  the 
Alps  a  church  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Hexham." 

In  876  this  beautiful  structure  was  partially  burnt  by  the  Danes, 
who  ransacked  the  town  and  massacred  great  numbers  of  the 
people.  It  also  suffered  severely  from  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First  The  old  priory  church  is,  however,  still  re- 
garded as  the  glory  and  pride  of  Hexham.  Several  portions  of 
the  original  building  still  exbt  Now,  Willie,  can  you  mention 
the  most  northerly  town  of  England  ? 

WILLIE. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
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HERBERT. 

I  believe  Berwick-npon*Tweed  has  a  sort  of  independent  position 
both  with  regard  to  England  and  Scotland. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right  Edward  the  First  granted  certain  privileges 
and  immunities  to  the  town,  which  were  confirmed  and  extended 
by  James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland  on  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  governed  by 
its  own  officers,  who  possess  the  highest  power  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  The  English  judges  of  assize  have  no  jurisdiction 
in  this  town,  which  is  also  independent  of  the  laws  of  Scotland. 

MARIOK. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  was  a  place  of  considerable  note  in 
Scottish  history,  was  it  not,  mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English  and 
Scots  during  the  border  wars.  Some  of  the  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  it  give  us  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
humanity  of  our  countrymen  at  the  period  referred  to.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  towers  of  Berwick  Castle  that  the  unhappy  Countess 
of  Buchan  was  shut  up  for  seven  years  in  a  wooden  cage,  so  con- 
structed as  to  leave  her  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers  by; 
while  she  was  forbidden  to  speak  to  any  one  but  the  attendant 
who  supplied  her  with  the  food  allowed  her. 

WILLIE. 

•  

Oh,  dear  mamma,  what  a  shocking  story  I  What  had  the  poor 
lady  done,  that  she  was  punished  so  severely  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  will  better  understand  the  act  for  which  she  suffered  when 
you  are  acquainted  with  Scottish  history.  At  present  I  can  only 
tell  you,  that  our  King  Edward  the  First,  who  wanted  to  be  king 
of  Scotland  as  well,  was  very  angry  with  her  for  placing  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Robert  Bruce,  his  rival.  He  therefore 
had  her  punished  in  the  dreadful  manner  I  have  related. 
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What  a  barbarous  age  that  was  I  Not  long  before  the  poor 
couiitese  was  confined  in  her  wooden  cage,  the  Scottish  hero, 
William  Wallace*  who  had  been  betrayed  hj  his  servant  into 
Edward's  hands,  was  tried  and  condemned  for  treason ;  when  the 
Tindictive  king,  not  satisfied  with  having  him  pnt  to  death  with 
the  most  excruciating  tortures,  actually  had  his  head  severed  from 
his  body,  and  his  body  divided  and  exposed  to  view  in  different 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Part  of  his  body  was  exposed 
on  Berwick  Bridge. 

MBS.  LBSLIS. 

That  was  one  of  the  atrocities  I  alluded  to,  Herbert  Though 
this  country  was  then  professedly  Christian,  we  have,  alas  I  ample 
testimony  that  there  was  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  that  holy 
religion  which  teaches  men  to  love  their  enemies. 

MARION. 

About  twelve  miles  south  of  Berwick,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviot 
Hilla^  is  the  celebrated  Flodden  Field,  where  James  the  Fourth  of 
Scotland  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  invade  England  in  1613 ; 
when  himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  nobility  were  slain. 

KATE. 

Is  not  Berwick,  now,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  salmon  fishery  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is.  I  have  heard  of  upwards  of  10,000  salmon  being  ofiered 
for  sale,  at  one  time,  in  Berwick  market 

WILLIE. 

Why,  mamma,  I  should  think  all  the  people  of  Berwick  were 
fishermen. 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear,  for  Berwick  contains  more  than  10,000  inhabitants, 
who,  of  course,  are  engaged  in  different  occupations ;  fishing, 
however,  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  poorer  classes. 
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HEBBBRT. 

.Alnwick,  a  town  with  a  population  of  7000,  was  very  celebrated 
in  the  border  wars.  Malcolm  the  Third,  of  Scotland,  and  his  son 
Edward,  lost  their  lives  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Alnwick ;  and 
William  of  Scotland^  sarnamed  the  Lion,  was  taken  prisoner. 

You  know,-  of  course,  Katie,  what  gaye  rise  to  the  frequent 
dissensions  and  bloodshed  which  so  unhappily  prevailed  between 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  period  of  their  earlj  history. 

KATE. 

The  two  countries  were  not  then,  as  now,  united  under  one 
sovereign,  but  were  distinct  kingdoms,  and  were  frequently  at  war 
with  each  other,  owing  to  the  invasion,  first  by  one  nation  and  then 
the  other,  of  its  neighbour's  territories.  England  and  Scotland 
were  first  united  under  one  sovereign,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  in  the  year  1603. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right  But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Alnwick.  I  am 
informed  that  the  castle,  which  for  several  centuries  was  a  fortress 
of  prodigious  strength,  has  lately  undergone  complete  restoration. 
The  chapel  is  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful,  the  walls  being 
painted  similar  to  those  in  the  celebrated  cathedral  of  Milan. 

MARION. 

Were  there  not  formerly  an  immense  number  of  castles  in 
Northumberland  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Castles  and  towers  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
the  border  warfare  rendering  it  necessary  for  nearly  every  habi- 
tation to  be  a  fortress.  Of  the  ancient  castles  many  ruins  still 
exist ;  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Warkworth,  Prudhoe, 
and  Bamborough;  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
and  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  shipwrecked  seamen. 
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KATE. 

Can  jou  tell  us  anything  about  Warkworth  Hermitage,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LRSLIB. 

It  is  a  lovely  sequestered  spot,  on  the  bank  of  the  truly 
pictmresque  river  Coquet.  The  hermitage,  which  is  hewn  out  of 
1  freestone  rock,  and  nearly  embosomed  in  trees,  is  generally 
approached  in  a  boat  from  the  opposite  bank.  The  chapel  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  remains.  Over  the  little  vestibule 
vhich  leads  to  it  are  some  traces  of  a  Latin  inscription,  which 
reDdered  into  English,  would  be,  ""NLj  teats  have  been  my 
meat  night  and  day.*'  In  a  niche  in  one  of  the  walla  of  the 
chapel  is  a  figure  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  one  hand  placed  upon 
the  bosom,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  grief. 

XARION. 

Is  there  not  a  legend  connected  with  the  place,  mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Tradition  says  that  its  constructor,  Bertram,  a  young  man  of 
family  and  fortune,  in  order  to  make  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
ins  brother,  and  to  ease  a  guilty  conscience,  there  condemned 
himself  to  a  life  of  penance,  and  seclusion  from  the  world ;  think- 
ing, poor  man,  by  such  means  to  expiate  his  crime.  I  trust,  my 
dear  children,  you  are  all  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  atonement 
for  sin ;  even  that  made  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  upon  the  cross ;  and  that  you  believe  that  **  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven,  given  amongst  men,  whereby  we  can  be 
saved.**  But  other  occupations  now  require  our  attention.  We 
hsTc  mentioned  most  of  the  subjects  of  interest  connected  with 
Northmnberland ;  I  trust,  next  week  you  will  be  prepared  with  as 
goodly  an  amount  of  information  relative  to  Cumberland ;  and  if 
we  thas  go  on,  gathering  and  dispensing  useful  knowledge,  from 
veek  to  week,  I  think  our  conversations  on  our  native  land  will 
be  alike  interesting  and  highly  profitable* 
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CONVERSATION    11. 


CUMBEHLAND. 

SuBJEOTB : — Boundary. — Size.  — Early  Inhabitants. — Deriyation  of  Name. — 
Lakes.  —  Poet  Soathej.  —  Borrowdale.  *-  Mine  of  Flnmbago.  —  Mineral 
Frodnce.—  Lakes. — Mountains. — Waterfalls. — BiTers.-- Carlisle:  its  great 
Antiquity.  —  William  Camden. — Carlisle  CasUe. »  Cathedral — First  Con- 
secration of  Burial-Gronnda.  —  Manufactures. — Whitehayen. — Coal  and 
Iron  Mines. — Manifestation  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Benevolence. — £grc- 
mont  Castle.  —  Ancient  Legend.  —  Cockermouth.  —  Workington.  —  Ifary, 
Queen  of  Scots. — Imprisonment  by  Queen  Elizabeth. — Political  Motiyes. — 
Penrith. — Druidical  Remains.  —  Fortified  Towers  in  Churches. — Present 
Condition  of  England. 

A  SUMMONS  was  unnecessary  in  order  to  assemble  the  young  stu- 
dents in  their  mother's  cheerful  morning  room,  on  the  same  day 
in  the  following  week  as  that  on  which  the  conversation  took  place 
which  we  have  related  in  the  previous  chapter. 

A  blazing  fire  shed  a  genial  glow  over  the  apartment,  and  with 
the  rich  crimson  drapery  of  the  windows  formed  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  th^  scene  without,  as  the  snow  was  falling  heavily. 

Books  and  atlases  were  spread  upon  the  table,  around  which  her 
children  were  already  seated,  when  Mrs.  Leslie  took  her  place 
amongst  them.  **  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  she  observed,  *'  for  me 
to  tell  you,  my  dear  children,  that  Cumberland  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  morning's  conversation,  as  I  know  your  attention  has 
been  directed  to  it.  So,  Katie,  you  may  as  well  at  onoe  mention 
the  boundaries  and  size  of  the  county." 
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KATE. 

Cunberland  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Scotland  and  part  of 
Xorthomberhind ;  on  the  east  by  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Westmoreland ;  on  the  south  hj  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire ; 
and  cm  the  west  hj  the  Irish  Sea  and  Solwaj  Frith.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  county  is  about  seventy-fiye  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadtlt  thirty-four  miles. 

HEBBEBT. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  whom  we  have  any  account  were  the 
Brigantes,  a  bold  and  warlike  people  of  Celtic  origin,  who  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  about  the  year  121,  when  the  Ficts' 
Wtll  was  being  built.  At  a  very  early  period  the  inhabitants  were 
oiled  Combri,  from  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  name  Cumberland 
vas  deriTed* 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Soeh  is  the  generally  received  opinion ;  but  an  ancient  and 
learned  autbor  argues,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  name 
came  from  the  word  eneumbery  in  allusion  to  the  moantains  and 
^es  which  encumber  this  county  and  make  it  difficult  for  tra- 
^e&ers  to  pass.  I  think  this  a  very  probable  derivation,  as  the 
pbjsical  features  of  a  place  frequently  gave  rise  to  its  name,  which 
jofi  will  find  to  be  the  case  as  we  proceed  with  our  investigations. 

KATE. 

Yes,  mamma;  just  like  Northumberland  b^ing  so  named  because 
it  WIS  north  of  the  Humber. 

KABION. 

Under  the  Romans  the  greater  part  of  Cumberland  was  in* 
doded  in  the  province  called  Maxima  Caesariensis,  and  during  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 


VBS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good.    Herbert  will  now  tell  us  for  what  this  county  is 
chiefly  celebrated. 
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HERBEET. 

For  its  beautiful  lakes  and  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  which 
attract  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  during  the  8um« 
mer  months.  The  longest  and  deepest  lake  is  Ulleswater,  near 
Penrith.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  210  feet  deep.  The  loftiest 
mountain  is  Scaw  Fell,  near  Eskdak,  and  is  3166  feet  high.  I 
think  the  poet  Southej  lived  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes. 

MRS.  LSSLIK. 

Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  was  the  poet's  home  for  forty  years.  In 
that  romantic  retreat,  surrounded  by  the  lofty  Skiddaw,  the  lovely 
lake  of  Derwentwater,  and  Borrowdak's  secluded  glen,  we  find 
liim  portraying,  in  his  own  graphic  style,  the  beauties  of  Nature 
by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  beauties  which  few  knew  better  how 
to  appreciate  or  depict. 

MARION. 

Borrowdale  is  not  only  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  but 
also  for  its  mine  of  plumbago,  or  black  lead  for  pencils,  which  is 
considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  few  days  ago  I  read  an 
nccount  relating  to  that  mine,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  at  one 
time  the  value  of  the  plumbago  was  so  little  known  that  the  shep- 
herds of  the  mountains  used  it  freely  to  mark  their  sheep;  but  that 
afterwards,  when  its  worth  was  discovered,  the  proprietors  of  the 
mine  had  houses  erected  at  its  entrance,  where  the  workmen  were 
obliged  to  change  their  clothes,  under  inspection,  lest  they  should 
be  tempted  to  carry  away  any  of  the  precious  stuff  in  their  pockets. 

KATB. 

They  had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  honesty  of  the  miners, 
it  appears. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

It  does,  indeed,  Katie;  and  I  think  it  reflects  very  unfavourably 
upon  the  good  feeling  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  because  we 
should  always  presume  a  person  to  be  honest  until  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  the  contrary;  in  which  case  it  would  be  much  better 
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to  dismifls  bim  from  oar  service  rather  than  to  implicate  the  in- 
Booent  with  the  guilty,  and  sahject  honest  and  upright  characters 
to  such  an  indignity  as  that  Marion  has  related. 

KATE. 

Is  the  mine  at  Borrowdale  prodactive  now,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIR. 

It  has  not  been  worked  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  although 
the  fact  is  not  generally  known  to  visitors  to  Keswick,  who  are 
told  that  tbe  pencil  works  are  still  supplied  from  it.  This,  in  a 
iDffSsure,  is  correct,  as  previously  to  its  abandonment  the  pro- 
prietors obtained  from  it  about  20,000/.  worth  of  plumbago,  which 
tbej  have  been  bringing  into  the  market  in  small  quantities,  with 
ariew,  no  doubt,  to  keeping  up  the  price.  About  three  years 
igo  the  mine  was  inspected,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
remunerate  the  labour  of  working ;  but  as  the  report  was  far  from 
atisfactory,  no  further  efforts  have  hitherto  been  made.  The  stock 
of  plambago  on  hand,  however,  being  nearly  exhausted,  I  am  in- 
ionned  tluU  a  fresh  trial  is  about  to  be  made,  but  with  what  result 
uof  oonrae  at  present  uncertain. 

KATE. 

If  the  mine  at  Borrowdale  should  fail,  where  are  we  to  get  the 
black  lead  for  our  pencils  from,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  long  obtained  large  supplies  from  the  East  Indies, 
British  North  America,  and  other  countries.  Some  of  the  lead 
brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Bor^ 
rovdale. 

MABIOK. 

Of  oonrse  there  must  be  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
lead,  as  some  pencils  are  so  greatly  inferior  to  others. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Exactly  so ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  sorts  the 

D  a 
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difference  in  quality  is  made  still  greater  by  salphoiet  of  antimony 
being  mixed  with  the  plumbago  to  a  great  extent. 

HERBEBT. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Cumberland  consists  of  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions.   It  has  mines  of  coal,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  zinc 

IfBS.  LESLIE. 

In  1856  its  mines  yielded  913,891  tons  of  coal,  nearly  270,000 
tons  of  iron  ore,  5,321  tons  of  lead,  51,932  oz.  of  silver,  3,900  tons 
of  copper  ore,  and  378  tons  of  zinc  Now,  Willie,  what  can  you 
tell  us  about  Cumberliiad  ? 

wnxis. 
There  are  nine  large  lakes,  mamma ;  for  I  counted  them  in 
a  map  Herbert  was  looking  at  yesterday.    I  cannot  remember 
all  their  names,  for  some  were  Tery  difficult ;  but  I  am  certain 
they  have  not  all  been  mentioned. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  have  no  doubt  Herbert  can  mention  their  names,  although 
some  are  rather  puzzling. 

HERBERT. 

I  will  try,  mamma:  Ulleswater,  Thirlmere,  Derwentwater. 
Bassenthwaite,  Buttermere,  Crummockwater,  Loweswater,  Enner- 
dale,  and  Wastwater.  They  vary  in  length  from  one  to  nine 
miles,  and  are  all  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery.  There 
are  also  several  smaller  lakes  called  tarns,  which  abound  in  various 
kinds  of  fish. 

MRS*  LESLIE. 

Well  done,  Herbert !  And  now,  Marion,  let  us  see  whether  your 
memory  is  as  good  respecting  the  names  of  the  principal  mountains. 

ICABION. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  remember  all  of  them ;  but  there  are 
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5(37  Fell,  Helyelljn,  Skiddaw^  Saddleback,  Grassmere  Fell,  High 
n^,  and  Black  Ck>mb. 

MBS.  LB8UB. 

Yeiy  welly  Marion ;  I  dare  saj  you  think  the  names  of  some  of 
*J»se  loftj  mountains  not  much  calculated  to  impress  one  with  the 
i^  of  the  picturesque. 

ICABION. 

Indeed  I  do^  mamma. 

XBS.   LESLIE. 

NeTertheleaSy  I  expect,  if  ever  jou  should  make  the  tour  of  this 
district,  jou  will  be  greatly  delighted  with  the  scenery,  and  in- 
clined to  say  with  Shakespeare,  *'  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  There  are 
Knie  beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity,  which  give  a  charming 
nnety  to  the  lovely  landscape ;  and  yet  their  names  give  one 
an  impression  of  anything  rather  than  the  romantic  and  beautifuL 
For  instance.  Borrow  Cascade,  two  miles  from  Keswick,  Sour 
Milk  Force,  near  Buttermere,  and  Scale  Force,  also  near  Butter- 
iB€re.  The  last  I  have  mentioned  is  the  most  elevated,  and  its  fall 
ftT  water  is  190  feet.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  principal 
nren,  Willie  ?    And  also  the  name  of  the  county  town  ? 

WILLIE. 

The  riTcrs  are,  the  Eden,  Duddon,  Derwent,  Caldew,  and  Esk. 
The  name  of  the  county  town  is  Carlisle,  which  is  situated  just 
where  the  rivers  Eden  and  Caldew  meet. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  Carlisle  is  a  very  ancient  city,  mamma  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Its  foundation  appears  to  be  involved  in  obscurity.  Camden, 
Wever,  says,  ''that  this  city  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
<loe8  plainly  enough  appear,  both  from  the  several  evidences  of 
antiquity  they  now  and  then  dig  up,  and  from  the  frequent 
mention  made  of  it  by  Roman  authors."  He  identifies  it  with 
the  LuguvaUum  of  Antoninus,  a  name  which  he  considers  simply 
oeans  a  fort  upon  the  wall  (Ficts'  Wall)  or  vallum. 

D    3 
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WILLIE. 

Who  is  Camden,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIK. 

William  Camden  was  a  learned  antiquary,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First.  He  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to 
the  early  history  of  Britain.  We  shall  find  his  researches  of  great 
use  to  us  in  our  future  conversations. 

HERBERT. 

« 

Carlisle,  or  **  bonny  Carlisle,"  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  border 
song,  experienced  many  vicissitudes  during  the  ravages  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  (as,  indeed,  all  the  northern  cities  of  England 
appear  to  have  done,)  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Its  venerable 
castle,  though  now  regarded  chiefly  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  was 
once  a  continued  scene  of  warfare. 

MARION. 

It  was  in  Carlisle  Castle  that  poor  Mary  Stuart  was  kept  a  pri- 
soner by  Elizabeth  after  her  removal  from  Workington. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right,  Marion.  Can  either  of  you  tell  me  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  castle  is  attributed  ? 

HERBERT. 

To  William  Rufus,  who,  we  are  informed  by  Pennant,  restored 
the  city  after  it  had  lain  in  ruins  200  years,  to  which  state  it  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  875. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Carlisle  suffered  severely  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
First,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by 
the  parliamentarian  army,  in  order  to  erect  guard-houses  and 
batteries.  The  fragment  of  the  nave  which  remained,  together 
with  the  aisles,  has  long  been  separated  from  the  other  parts^  an4 
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ised  as  the  parish  church.  The  entire  fabric,  however,  had  been 
a  ft  very  dilapidated  state  for  several  years,  and  was  completely 
nstdred  in  1856,  at  a  cost  of  15,000/. 


HERBERT. 

Have  I  not  heard  tbat  the  first  consecrated  burial-ground,  oi^ 
cburchjard  as  we  call  it,  was  adjoining  the  Cathedral  of  Carlisle.' 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

I  really  cannot  tell  you,  Herbert,  whether  such  was  the  fact :  but 
the  practice  of  consecrating  ground  belonging  to  churches  for  the 
borial  of  the  dead,  was  introduced  from  Rome  by  Cuthbert,  Arch- 
bijtkop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year  75(X 

WILLIS. 

Is  Carlisle  a  pleasant  city^  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  it  is  a  fine  noble-looking  place^  and  is  surrounded  by  beau 
tifal  scenery.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
ginghams,  linen  checks,  and  cotton  goods.  Its  streets  and  build* 
iags  have  greatly  improved  during  the  present  century,  and  its 
trade  has  considerably  increased  by  the  formation  of  the  New- 
eastle  and  Carlisle  Bailway.-  The  population  of  Carlisle  is  up* 
wards  of  26,000. 

HERBERT. 

What  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
Whitehaven  during  the  last  three  centuries!  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  small  fishing  village,  containing 
odIj  six  houses ;  it  is  now  the  principal  sea-port  of  Cumberland, 
tad  has  a  population  of  about  19,000.  Manufactures  of  various 
^ds  are  carried  on,  and  an  extensive  foreign  trade  maintained* 
Some  vast  collieries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  has  also 
rich  mines  of  iron  ore* 
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IIBS.  LESLIE. 

How  wonderfully,  mj  dear  children,  do  we  Bee  the  wisdom  of 
€rod  manifested  in  the  provision  he  has  made  for  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  man,  in  every  part  of  creation ;  and,  certainly, 
not  the  least  so  in  the  treasures  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  our  use !  Thus,  where  coal  is 
abundant,  we  find  also  iron  ore ;  an  approximation  which  greatly 
increases  the  utility  of  these  important  minerals.  Again,  geo- 
logists tell  us,  that  in  the  place  coal  naturally  occupies  among 
the  strata  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
man ;  but  that  earthquakes,  and  other  convulsions  of  nature,  have 
forced  it  out  of  its  original  place,  and  thus  rendered  it  available. 

KARION.  i 

I  was  going  to  ask  you,  mamma,  whether  you  know  anything  of 
Egremont  Castle  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  met  the  other  day  with 
an  allusion  to  it,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  historical 
record  in  connection  with  it 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

None,  I  believe,  but  what  is  simply  traditional,  and  as  such 
scarcely  worth  relating. 

KATE. 

Oh!  yes,  please  mamma,  do  let  us  hear  it.  I  am  so  fond  of 
stories  in  connection  with  old  castles. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  not  particularly  desirous  of  presenting  such  to  your  mind, 
my  dear,  unless  founded  on  good  historic  evidence ;  but  as  the 
legend  in  question  tends  to  show  how  utterly  ineffectual  are  wealth 
and  honours  to  give  satisfaction  to  a  guilty  conscience,  I  will  for 
once  indulge  you.  Tradition  relates,  that,  in  the  times  of  the 
crusades.  Sir  Eustace  de  Lucy  and  his  brother  Hubert  went  out 
together  to  the  holy  wars;  but  that  before  they  left  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle,  Sir  Eustace  blew  the  horn  which  hung  at  the  gate- 
way, saying  to  his  brother,  <<  If  I  fall  in  Palestine,  do  thou  return 
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tfid  Uaw  the  horn  and  take  posseBsion,  that  Egremont  may  not  be 
vitfaont  a  Lacy  for  its  lord."  Arrived  in  Palestanei  Hubert^  fired 
ij  ambition  to  poflsess  his  brother's  title  and  estate,  hired  ruffians 
to  drown  Sir  Eostaoe  in  the  river  Jordan;  and  being  assured  the 
deed  was  done,  hastened  home  to  enjoy  his  dearly  purchased 
boDoors.  But  the  voice  of  conscience  could  not  thus  be  hushed, 
azid  like  a  miserable  and  guilty  wretch,  he  stole  into  the  castle  in 
the  dead  of  night,  not  daring  to  sound  the  horn,  and  proclaim  him- 
self its  lord.  In  revels  and  carousals  he  endeavoured  to  drown  re- 
mone ;  but  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet,  the  horn  was  heard, 
eGonding  such  a  deafening  blast  as  scared  the  mountain  deer  from 
its  covert,  and  echoed  back  the  mighty  clamour  from  the  fells. 
The  guilt  J  Hubert,  ever  a  prey  to  a  terror-stricken  conscience, 
felt  that  none  but  Eustace  could  or  would  so  blow  the  horn,  and 
fled  by  a  postern,  while  Sir  Eustace  (for  it  was  really  he)  entered 
bj  the  gate.  The  miserable  Hubert  at  length  sought  and  found 
foigivenefls  of  his  brother,  after  which  he  retired  to  a  monastery, 
lad,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  unenlightened  age,  ever  after  lived 
I  life  of  penance  and  sedusion  from  the  world. 

WILUE. 

What  a  shocking  story,  mamma!    It  shows  what  you  have  so 
.often  told  us,  that  the  wicked  cannot  rest. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

And  that  was  my  reason  for  relating  it,  Willie.  How  true  is 
that  declaration  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  ^  There  is  no  peace,  saith 
my  God,  to  the  wicked."    Now  let  us  notice  Cockermouth. 

HEBBBBT. 

Cockermouth,  which  is  a  market  town,  with  a  population  of  7000, 
derives  its  name  from  being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cocker.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  castle,  which  was  dismantled  by 
the  parliamentary  troops,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
First 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  annals  of  Cockermouth  are  rather  barren  of  events  of  in^ 
terest  Perhaps  the  historical  associations  of  Workington  may  l>e 
better  worth  relating. 

KATE. 

It  was  in  Workington  Castle  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  foiin<i 
an  asylum,  when  she  fled  from  Scotland  to  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Elizabeth,  was  it  not? 

ICBS.  LESLIE. 

Workington  Hall,  my  dear,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Cnrwen,  by 
whom  she  was  entertained  until  her  removal  to  Carlisle.  Do  you, 
Katie,  remember  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  unfortunate 
queen  to  flee  from  Scotland  ? 

KATE. 

Oh  I  yes,  mamma ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  being  so  mach 
disliked  by  her  own  people ;  because  they  thought  she  was  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Lord  Damley.  Do  yovk 
really  think  she  was,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  trust  not,  my  dear,  although  appearances  were  certainly  very 
much  against  her;  but  late  historians  have  done  much  to  vindicate  ' 
her  memory  from  the  dreadful  imputation,  and  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  her  errors  arose  more  from  indiscretion  than 
from  actual  crime. 

HERBERT. 

Whatever  were  Mary's  faults,  I  have  always  felt  quite  indignant 
against  Elizabeth,  for  her  ungenerous  and  unwomanly  treatment 
of  her,  after  the  confidence  she  put  in  her  protection. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

You  know,  Herbert,  we  have  always  considered  Elizabeth  much 
more  clever  as  a  queen,  than  amiable  as  a  woman ;  and  no  doubt 
political  motives  very  much  influenced  her  in  her  treatment  of 
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lEirj.  One  great  object  of  her  ambition  was,  you  know,  to  keep 
Scotland  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  England,  which  it  is  pro- 
bable she  thought  would  be  effectually  secured  by  keeping  its 
queen  in  her  own  power.  Thus,  she  laid  aside  all  her  womanly 
f^pathies  with  her  unfortunate  kinswoman  (if  indeed  she  felt 
anyX  and  acted  the  part  only  of  an  implacable  and  unrelenting 
fiOTeieign.  But,  interesting  as  the  subject  is>  we  must  leave  Mary 
Stuart  for  the  present ;  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  her 
nntimelj  end  in  our  conversation  on  Northamptonshire.  Have 
you  anything  to  mention  relative  to  the  town  of  Workington  ? 

HERBERT. 

It  is  a  seaport  town,  containing  7000  inhabitants.  Its  trade 
eonasts  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  coal. 

MARION. 

Penrith  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity;  and  long  the  scene  of 
warfare  between  the  English  and  the  Scots,  during  which  it  was 
twice  bamt,-*-in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Richard  the 
Second, — when  a  fortress  was  erected  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Scots.  The  ruins  still  exist  Penrith  has  a  population 
of  nearly  7000.     Its  trade  is  principally  of  a  local  nature. 

HERBERT. 

At  Kirk  Oswald,  near  Penrith,  are  the  remains  of  a  druidical 
temple^  consisting  of  a  circle  of  unhewn  stones,  called  Long  Meg 
and  her  daughters. 

WILLIE. 

What  a  funny  name !  I  suppose,  mamma,  that  was  one  of  the 
places  where  the  Druids  used  to  burn  the  poor  people  in  the  large 
wicker  idols.     Oh !  what  very  wicked  men  they  must  have  been. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  certainly  very  sad  to  think  about,  Willie ;  but  we  must 
remember  they  had  not  the  Bible  to  teach  them  what  was  right ; 
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and  we  should  be  very  thankful  that  we  are  taught  in  that  lioly 
book  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  Before  we  leave  this 
conntjy  Katie,  can  you  tell  me  its  chief  manufactures  ? 

KATE« 

Yes,  mamma ;  they  consist  of  sheetings,  linen,  ginghams,  tiiread» 
cable,  and  twine* 

HBBBSRT. 

I  was  just  going  to  mention  that  there  were  formerly  sereral 
monasteries  in  Cumberland,  and  that  in  some  of  the  old  churches 
there  are  remains  of  strongly  fortified  towers,  which  it  is  thoaght 
were  used  as  places  of  refuge  during  the  scenes  of  warfare  which 
were  so  frequent  between  the  English  and  Scots* 

* 

KATE. 

What  sad  times  those  must  have  been!  I  have  read  that 
churches  were  thought  such  sacred  places,  that  invaders  did  not 
dare  to  enter  them  i  and  that  I  suppose  was  the  reason  that  they 
had  them  fortified  as  places  of  defence.  ^ 

HEBBBBT. 

If  you  think  again,  Katie,  you  will  see  that  your  reasoning  is 
not  good,  or,  as  Dr.  Winstanley  would  say,  it  is  illogical ;  because, 
if  invaders  would  not  have  dared  to  assail  them,  they  would  have 
been  places  of  security,  without  any  fortresses  at  alL 

KATE. 

To  be  sure,  Herbert!  I  did  not  think  of  that  before ;  but  yet 
I  am  sure  I  have  read  what  I  related  respecting  churches. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  &re  quite  right,  my  love ;  such  was  the  feeling  relative  to 
churches  in  popish  times;  although,  as  Herbert  said,  your  reason- 
ing was  defective  as  regards  Uie  case  in  point.  The  towers 
Herbert  mentioned,  I  have  no  doubt,  derived  the  protection  they 
afforded  more  from  the  strength  of  their  fortifications  than  from 
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« 

azij  reyerential  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  ravaging  Scots.  As 
joa  have  obeerred,  Katie,  sad  indeed  must  have  been  the  state  of 
this  oountrj  when  it  was  desolated  hj  foreign  invasion,  or,  what 
was  cTen  worse,  by  civil  wars.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
past,  gratitude  for  our  many  mercies  should,  my  dear  children,  be 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  our  minds.  It  is  only  when  we  contrast 
oor  present  national  prosperity  and  happiness  with  the  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  of  England's  early  history,  that  we  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  we  now  enjoy. 

Westmoreland  is  the  county  to  which  your  attention  is  to  be  di- 
rected during  the  ensuing  week. 
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CONVERSATION    III. 


WESTMORELAND. 

Subjects  :  —  Deriyation  of  Name.  —  Boandaries.  —  Size.  —  Ancient  Inha- 
bitants.— Conquest  by  Romans. — Natural  Features. — Mineral  Frodaoe. — 
Lakes.  —  Rivers. — Appleby.  —  Historical  Recollections. — Obarles  the  First. 
—  Kendal:  Deriyation  of  Name. — Kendal  Weavers.  —  Woollen  Manu- 
facture.— England  as  it  was.  —  Historical  Recollections.  —  Heversham. — 
Bishop  Watson.  —  Early  Struggles.  —  Celebrated  Works.  —  Ambleside  and 
other  Towns. — Kentmere. — Bernard  Gilpin. — Persecution  of  Flrotestants. — 
Ancient  Castles. — Secret  Chambers. 

"I  AM  afraid  Herbert  will  scarcely  like  to  leave  such  fun  as 
that,  to  join  our  quiet  party,"  exclaimed  Katie  Leslie  to  her  sister, 
as  from  the  windows  of  the  breakfast-room  they  watched  their 
brother,  and  some  half  dozen  of  his  young  companions,  skating 
on  a  large  piece  of  ornamental  water  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
house. 

*'  You  need  not  fear  for  Herbert,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  who  at  that 
moment  entered ;  **  he  is  always  so  punctual  with  his  lessons, 
that  I  feel  sure»  much  as  he  appears  to  enjoy  the  invigorating 
sport,  he  will  be  with  us  by  the  time  the  clock  strikes  ten.  Dr. 
Winstanley  told  me  yesterday,  that  he  felt  it  quite  a  pleasure  to 
instruct  him,  he  so  thoroughly  desired  information." 

*<  How  skilfully  they  glide  along  the  ice ! "  said  Marion.  **  Look, 
Katie  I  there  is  that  mischievous  Archie  Grant  just  going  to 
snowball  Herbert ! " 
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**  Ton  may  he  sure  Herbert  will  repay  him  with  interest," 
answered  Kate,  who  quite  enjoyed  the  scene;  ''just  let  us  stay 
here  a  few  minutes^  and  we  shall  see  some  capital  fun,  I  expect.*' 

"  Not  this  morning,  Katie,"  interposed  Mrs.  Leslie.  "  See ! 
Herbert  is  looking*  towards  the  Church.  It  wants  but  five 
minutes  to  ten,  and  he  is  taking  off  his  skates.  I  felt  sure 
be  would  not  be  behind  our  time  of  meeting  I  Well  done  I  my 
boy,'*  she  said,  when  in  a  few  minutes  Herbert  entered ;  "  Katie 
feared  jou  would  not  like  to  leave  the  ice  this  morning." 

^  I  would  not  give  up  the  pleasure  of  these  conversations  to  be 
the  best  skater  on  the  lake ! "  he  answered  warmly. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  have  everything  in  order ;  the  fire 
was  replenished,  some  books  of  reference  produced,  and  a  mo- 
mentary pause  was  broken  by  Herbert  saying,  '^  Do  you  know^ 
mamma,  from  what  the  word  Westmoreland  is  derived  ?  " 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  physical  cha- 
racter and  geographical  position  of  the  county  —  the  West- 
Moorland  ;  but  yet  its  more  ancient  name,  Westmerland,  seems 
to  contradict  this  very  natural  supposition. 

HERBERT. 

Its  Latin  name  is  Westmeria  or  Westmaria,  which  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  the  derivation  you  have  mentioned. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

True,  my  dear ;  but,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  names  of  places,  I  think  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  the  subject,  so  Katie  may  as  well  mention  the 
boundaries  and  size  of  this  county. 

KATE. 

Westmoreland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cumberland  and 
Durham ;  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire ;  on  the  south  by  Lancashire ; 
sad  on  the  west  by  Lancashire  and  Cumberland.  It  is  about 
forty  miles  long  and  forty  broad. 
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MBS.   LESLIE. 

This  county,  like  the  last  we  noticed,  appears  to  have  been  in* 
habited  by  the  Brigantes,  and  on  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  province  called  !)Iaxima  Ceesariensis* 
It  was  included  in  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
during  the  Heptarchy.  We  shall  be  gUd,  Herbert,  if  you  will  tell 
us  what  are  the  natural  features  of  this  county. 

HERBERT. 

It  is  very  mountainous.  The  great  Pennine  chain,  of  which 
the  principal  mountains  are,  Dun  Fell,  Pufton  Fell,  and  Eagles' 
Chain,  stretches  all  along  the  eastern  boundary.  The  Cumbrian 
group  occupies  the  western  side  and  the  centre,  and  is  separated 
from  the  Pennine  chain  by  the  valley  of  the  Eden.  The  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland  abound  in  grouse,  and  are  much  frequented 
by  sportsmen  in  the  shooting  season.  The  chief  natural  produce 
tions  of  Westmoreknd  are  slate  and  limestone,  but  it  also 
produces  some  lead  and  silver.  In  1856,  2179  tons  of  lead,  and 
23,860  oz.  of  silveri  were  procured  from  the  mines  of  Westmore- 
land. Its  slate  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  not  only  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  on  the  Continent 

KARIOH. 

I  think,  mamma,  your  favourite  Wordsworth  must  speak  for 
me.  1  have  here,  in  his  **  Scenery  of  the  Lakes,"  a  description  of 
the  mountain  landscape,  which  I  think  you  will  admire.  He 
says,  "The  forms  of  the  mountains  are  endlessly  diversified, 
sweeping  easily  or  boldly  in  simple  majesty,  abrupt  and  preci- 
pitous, or  soft  and  elegant.  In  magnitude  and  grandeur,  they  are 
individually  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  of  those  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  island;  but  in  the  combinations  which  they  make, 
towering  above  each  other,  or  lifting  themselves  in  ridges  like  the 
waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  of  their  surfaces  and 
colours,  they  are  surpassed  by  none." 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

An  eloquent  and  vivid  description,  mj  dear,  and  worthy  of  its 
iotbor.  On  such  a  scene  as  that  we  can  imagine  Longfellow  to 
be  gazing,  when  he  gave  expression  to  that  exquisite  idea,  — » 

**  See  how  all  about  ns. 
Kneeling  like  hooded  frian,  the  misty  monntaina 
BeceiTe  the  benediction  of  the  sanJ* 

Can  jou  mention  the  principal  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  Katie? 

KATE. 

The  largest  lake  is  Windermere,  which  is  ten  miles  long,  and  lies 
^tween  this  county  and  Lancashire.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Eng« 
laodf  and  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  UUeswater*  which 
we  spoke  of  last  week,  is  partly  in  Westmoreland,  and  partly  in 
Comberland.  The  other  lakes  are  Grassmere,  Rydalwater, 
EUeswater,  Haweswater,  and  Smallwater.  There  are  also  several 
smaller  lakes  called  tarns. 

IfRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good.  Windermere  is  not  only  celebrated  for  its  pic- 
taresqae  beauty,  but  for  its  fine  char,  a  fish  found  only  in  the 
waters  of  this  locality.  Now,  Willie,  yon  may  mention  the  chief 
rivers  of  Westmoreland. 

WILLIE. 

They  are  the  Eden,  the  Lon,  or  Lune,  and  the  Kent. 

MARION. 

The  county  town  is  Appleby,  which  is  almost  surrounded  by  the 
river  Eden.  This  town  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Scotfly  who  many  times  assailed  it,  and  burnt  it  in  the  year  138S. 
In  1598  it  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  and  has  never  entirely 
regained  its  former  importance.  Its  population  at  the  last  census 
was  only  1256. 
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KATE. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  when  we  have  done  with  these  northerr 
counties,  I  am  almost  tired  of  hearing  about  the  invasions  of  th^ 
Scots,  and  I  think  there  is  little  else  of  historical  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  county. 

MRS.  LESLIE* 

We  shall  certainly  be  much  better  off  as  regards  historical  as- 
sociations, when  we  arrive  at  the  midland  and  southern  counties. 
At  present  we  must  be  content  with  such  information  as  is  left 
on  record ;  we  cannot,  you  know,  invent  anything  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  our  conversations. 

HERBERT. 

r  met  with  an  anecdote  yesterday,  showing  the  loyalty  of  a 
native  of  Appleby  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First.  It  is 
related,  that  during  the  civil  wars,  when  Charles  was  greatly 
perplexed  for  want  of  money.  Dr.  Christopher  Potter,  of  Appleby, 
commiserating  the  adversity  of  his  sovereign,  sent  all  his  plate  to 
him,  saying  that  he  would  drink,  as  Diogenes  did,  out  of  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  before  his  Majesty  should  want 

KATE. 

Poor  Charles !  How  much  I  wish  the  greater  number  of  his 
subjects  had  had  the  loyalty  of  Dr.  Christopher  Potter ;  he  would 
not  then  have  met  with  such  a  cruel  end. 

ICRS.  LESLIE. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear,  in  deploring  the  fate  of  that 
unhappy  monarch.  It  is  true  he  had  rendered  himself  unpopular 
by  some  imprudent  and  despotic  measures;  and  the  duplicity 
which  in  many  instances  characterised  his  public  conduct  was 
quite  without  excuse ;  but  yet  his  punishment  certainly  exceeded 
his  offences,  and  even  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  him  could 
not  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  forgiveness  which  he 
uniformly  manifested.     His  dying  request  to  Dr.  Juxon,  that  he 
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vould  exhort  the  young  prince,  his  son,  to  forgive  his  mnrderera, 
ieems  Hke  an  emanation  from  the  spirit  of  £[im,  who  in  his  dying 
a^Kmies  exclaimed,  ^Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
vhat  they  do." 

HXBBERT. 

TCendal  appears  to  be  a  much  more  important  town  than  Appleby, 
as  it  has  extensive  manufactares  of  woollen  cloth  and  carpets,  and 
contains  nearly  12,000  inhabitants. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  accurate  name  of  this  town  is  Kirkby  Kendal,  Which  is 
derived  from  its  being  the  kirk  or  church  town  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kent.  The  Kendal  weavers  are  spoken  of  as  a  prosperous 
and  moral  people,  and  are  said  to  be  indebted  for  their  woollen 
manafactures  to  a  weaver,  named  John  Kempe,  who  settled  there 
irom  Flanders,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  cloths 
made  there  were  originally  called  Kendals,  and  were  so  termed 
down  to  quite  modem  times.  The  Kendal  carpets,  I  remember, 
attracted  universal  admiration  at  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  and 
gained  aome  distinguished  prizes. 

HERBERT. 

When  John  Kempe  set  up  the  first  woollen  manufactory,  I  dare 
say  he  little  thought  of  the  splendid  carpets  that  would  arise  from 
it  in  the  course  of  time.  You  know,  Willie,  when  he  lived  it  was 
considered  quite  a  luxury  for  kings  and  queens  to  have  the  floors 
of  their  palaces  strewn  with  clean  straw  or  rushes  eveiy  morning. 

WILLIE. 

Those  must  have  been  odd  times  I  If  kings  and  queens  had 
straw  for  their  carpets,  I  wonder  what  the  common  people  had. 


HRS.  LESLIE. 

Mud  or  clay  floors,  my  little  boy,  without  any  covering  at  all  I 
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KATE. 

I  read  the  other  day,  that  Catherine  Farr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  was  bom  in  this  county. 

MRS*  LESLIE, 

There  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  at  Kendal,  where  it  is  said 
Catherine  Parr  passed  her  early  years ;  but  whether  she  was  born 
there  is,  I  believe,  doubtful.  She  was  the  daughter^  you  know»  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr. 

MARION. 

And  widow-  of  Lord.  Latimer.  How  could  she  have  married 
that  wicked  Henry  the  Eighth  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  dare  say  she  had  not  much  choice  in  the  matter ;  and,  as  his 
subject,  had  not  the  privilege  of  answering  as  a  lady  of  a  foreign 
court,  whom  he  asked  in  marriage,  is  said  to  have  done.  The 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Milan,  the  intended  successor  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, when  informed  of  the  honour  intended  her,  exclaimed^ 
^*  Alas!  what  answer  shall  I  give  to  the  King  of  England?  I  am 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  but  one  head ;  had  I  two,  one  of  them 
should  be  at  his  highness's  service." 

HERBERT. 

It  is  related  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Kendal, 
wore  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  which  he  had  received  from  Spain, 
instead  of  the  cloth  ones  usually  worn  by  gentlemen  it  that  period^ 
and  that  from  them  the  Kendal  folks  got  the  idea  of  knitting 
stockings,  which  branch  of  industry  was  soon  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  three  hundred  pack-horses  were  required  weekly  to 
carry  out  the  woollen  goods  that  were  knitted  in  Kendal  alone, , 

WILLIE. 

Three  hundred  pack-horses !  Why  did  they  not  send  them  in 
waggons,  which  would  have  been  much  less  expense  than  keeping 
so  many  horses  ? 
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HERBERT. 

For  a  very  simple  reason,  Willie  i  because  waggons  were  not  at 
thai  time  in  common  nse« 

•  •• 

WILLIE« 

What  kind  of  doth  is  made  at  Kendal  now,  mamma? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Kendal  is  especiallj  celebrated  for  railway  ragSj  horse  blankets* 
saddle  cloths^  linsejSi  serges,  and  tweeds,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of 
coarse  woollens* 

HERBERT. 

Herersham,  near  Kendal,  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Sichard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaffl  He  was  born  in  1737.  His 
&ther  wad  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  the  former  place. 
He  was  early  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  but  his  parents 
SOI  being  in  wealthy  circumstances,  **  he  had  to  make  his  way  by 
liard  stady  and  hard  living.**  It  is  said  that  his  dress  at  first 
''was  a  coarse,  mottled  Westmoreland  coat,  and  blue  yam 
stockings."  By  industry  and  application  he  obtained  first  one 
professorship  and  then  another ;  and  at  last  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Llandafi. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yott  have  made  a  slight  mistake,  Herbert,  though  not  a  very 
material  one,  in  your  account.  If  jou  refer  to  the  biography, 
from  which  I  suppose  you  derived  your  information,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  it  was  more  by  what  is  called  good  fortune  that 
be  received  his  appointments,  than  either  by  industry  or  applica- 
tion ;  as  we  are  told,  both  as  regards  his  professorship  of  chemistry 
and  also  of  divinity,  that  he  knew  very  little  of  either  subject  at  the 
time  of  his  election ;  but,  that  having  been  elected,  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  confidence  that  was  placed  in  him,  and  soon,  by  industry 
and  application,  qualified  himself  for  his  high  appointments. 
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HEBBBRT. 

Thank  you,  mamma;  I  remember  perfectly  now,  such  was  tlie 
account  I  read* 

UBS^  LBSLIB* 

You  remember  too»  Herbert,  no  doubt,  that  as  an  author  lie 
made  himself  distinguished.  His  "  Apology  for  Christianity/*  in 
answer  to  the  works  of  the  infidel  Gibbon,  and  an  "  Apology  lor 
the  Bible,"  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Thomas  Paine,  have  been  very 
useful. 

KATE. 

How  much  I  should  like  to  visit  the  little  town  of  Ambleside. 
It  is  described  as  the  most  picturesque  place  in  England,  having 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  Swiss  Tillage. 

IIBS.  LESUB* 

And  no  doubt)  ^[atie,  you  would  very  much  enjoy  an  early 
ramble  from  Ambleside  to  the  lovely  banks  of  Windermere  ;  and, 
after  an  hour  spent  in  that  invigorating  atmosphere,  I  venture  to 
say  you  would  return  with  a  keen  appetite  to  partake  of  the 
delicious  potted  char,  which  would  be  sure  to  form  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  breakfaat  table  at  the  excellent  inns  for  which  the 
little  town  is  famed. 

WILLIE. 

It  must  be  a  little  town,  mamma;  for  it  contains  only  1590 
inhabitants. 

HABION. 

Beside  the  places  we  .have  mentioned,  Westmoreland  contains 
the  towns  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale*  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  Burton*in- 
Kendal ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  importance  attached  to  them. 

KATE. 

Tlie  village  of  Kentmere  is  celelnrated  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  Bernard  Gilpin,  who,  for  his  pious  labours  in  the  north  of 
England,  was  honoured  by  the  title  of  th^  *<  Apostle  of  the 
North.** 
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KBfl.  LESLIE. 

Wei],  Katie,  I  think  70a  can  tell  us  Bomethiog  more  about  bim« 

KATS. 

Yea,  mamma»  mj  biography  says  that  '')iis  hospitality^,  charity, 
and  truly  amiable  character,  rendered  him  the  pride  of  his  country ; 
and  grateful  remembrance  must  ever  venerate  his  name.'* 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  high  encomium,  Marion;  and  yet  his  peculiar  characteristic  is 
Bot  mentioned. 

KAiuoir* 
What  was  that,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE* 

An  habitual  trust  in  the  superintending  providence  of  God, 
tad  a  heartfelt  conviction  that  everything  that  was  permitted  to 
befall  him  must  be  "all  for  the  best.'*  Towards  the  close  of 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  his  protestant  opinions  beeame  known  to 
Bonner,  who  threatened  to  bring  him  to  the  stake  in  a  fortnight, 
and  had  him  apprehended  for  that  purpose.  While  on  his  way  to 
London,  he  had  the  misfortune,  as  it  was  thought,  to  break  his  leg; 
which  of  course  for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  his  journey.  While  thus 
detained  on  the  road,  some  ungodly  persons  taunted  him  with  his 
well-known  remark,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  his  broken 
1^  was  **  all  for  the  best."  **  Sirs,  I  make  no  question  but  it  is," 
was  his  confident  reply.  And  so  it  really  proved,  for  before  he 
was  able  to  resume  his  journey.  Queen  Mary  died,  and,  instead  of 
being  burnt  at  the  stake,  Gilpin  was  restored  to  his  liberty  and 
friends. 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  thank  you,  mamma ;  that  is  an  interesting  story.  How 
bappy  it  must  have  made  his  family  to  have  him  back  again* 

MARION* 

T&ere  are  the  ruins  of  several  old  castles  in  different  parts  of 
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the  county.    Howgill  Castle,  near  Milburn,  is  now  occapied  aa  a 
farm  house,  and  is  said  to  hare  walls  more  than  ten  feet  thick. 

WILLIE* 

Walls  ten  feet  thick  t    Can  that  be  true,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE* 

Yes,  my  dear ;  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  the  times 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  walls  were  made  of  that  pro- 
digious thickness,  so  that  the  castles  might  be  very  strong ;  and 
even  the  walls  themselves  were  sometimes  used  as  places  of  con-« 
cealment. 

WILLIE*     • 

How  could  that  be,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

By  having  secret  chambers  in  them,  which  could  not  liave  been 
very  difScult.  Outside,  you  know,  the  walls  would  look  all  alike, 
but  here  and  there  might  be  hollow  in  the  centre. 

WILLIE. 

,  Oh  yes,  mamma,  I  understand ;  and  I  can  only  say  I  am  very 
glad  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  have  such  houses  now. 

J^ptS.  LESLIE. 

'  You  see,  my  dear  children,  although  Westmoreland  is  decidedly 
not  one  of  the  most  interesting  couiiities,  we  have  still  found 
something  worthy  of  engaging  our  attention.  As  we  proceed 
with  our  conversations,  our  subjects  will  become  more  varied, 
and  the  historical  associations  will  include  events  bringing  us 
down  nearer  to  our  own  times,  which  undoubtedly  will  awaken 
increasing  interest*  Your  attention  must  be  directed  in  the 
ensuing  week  to  Durham,  which  is  the  next  county  for  our  con- 
sideration. 
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BUBHAM. 

ScBjBcn :  —  Origin  of  Counties  Palatine.  —  St.  Cathbert  -*  InTOcation  of 
SaintflL — Scripture  only  safe  Guide.  —  Boundaries  of  Gountj.  —  Detached 
Fortioas  united  to  Northumberland. — Holy  Island. — See  of  Durham.—- Fame 
Triandw. —  Grace  Darling.  — Ancient  Inhabitants. — Size.— Natural  Features. 
— Mineral  Productions. —  City  of  Durham. — Historical  Reminiscences.—* 
Axintraiy  Norman  Law. —  Cathedral. —  Castle.  —  Riyers. — Sunderland.-— 
Vast  Increase  in  Importance. —  Manufactures. —  Extraordinary  Coal-pit  — 
Tenerable  Bede. —  General  Havelock:  Early  Disposition.  —  Original  Des^ 
tinalion.  — Exchange  of  Profession. — Affghan  Wars.  —  Indian  Successes. 
—  Belief  of  Lncknow.  —Death.  —  Religious  Character. —  South  Shields.  — • 
Gateiihead.  —  Darlington,  and  other  Towns. 

*"  Woodlands,"  the  happy  home  of  our  young  students,. had  heen 
a  scene  of  more  than  usual  festivity  during  the  past  week.  Two 
birthdays  had  been  celebrated,  and  young  friends  entertained  with 
all  the  mirth  and  joyodshess  which  generally  characterise  such 
events.  Ordinary  lessons  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  excused  i 
and  it  was  with  somewhat  of  a  feeling  of  apprehension  that  hee 
children  would  be  unprepared  for.  their  usually  desired  conver- 
satioD,  that  Mrs.  Leslie  joined  them. 

"  Toa  are  aware,  my  dear  children/'  she  observed,  **  that  it  ii^ 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham  which  is  to  form  the  subject  of 
this  morning's  conversation;  a  county,  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you, 
which  well  deserves  our  best  attention." 
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MABION. 

I  do  not  quite  understand,  mamma,  what  is  meant  bj  a  county 
palatine.    Does  it  mean  a  bishopric  ? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

No,  my  love.  The  word  palatine  is  derived  from  palatiumt 
which  signifies  a  royal  palace ;  and  was  applied  to  a  county  in 
which  formerly  the  chief  officer  had  royal  privileges,  and  the  same 
power  in  the  administration  of  justice  within  his  jurisdiction,  as 
the  king  himself  in  his  dominions.  This  absolute  power  was 
lodged  in  the  bishops  of  Durham  almost  from  time  immemorial ;  but 
in  Chester  and  Lancaster,  which  were  the  other  counties  palatine, 
laymen  of  the  highest  rank  were  invested  with  the  regal  power* 

BCABION. 

I  wonder  why  those  three  counties  had  that  peculiar  privilege. 

MBS.   LESLIE* 

You  know  at  the  early  period  referred  to,  Scotland  and  Wales 
were  hostile  to  England,  and  were  continually  invading  her 
territories.  The  counties  palatine,  Durham,  Lancaster^  and 
Chester,  being  near  to  the  enemies'  dominions,  had  power  invested 
in  the  chief  officer  of  such  counties  to  raise  armies  and  ad- 
minister justice,  without  being  amenable  to  any  higher  authority 
whatever.    They  were,  in  faist,  petty  sovereignsi 

MABIOK. 

But  what  could  be  the  reason  of  the  kings  of  England  abridg- 
ing their  own  power,  to  bestow  it  upon  the  chief  officer  in  the 
counties  palatine  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  think  that  is  evident,  Marion.  At  that  period,  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  a  sovereign's  dominions  was  a  very 
different  thing  to  what  it  is  in  these  days  of  railways  and  electric 
telegraphs ;  and  during  the  time  that  must  have  elapsed  while 
that  communication  was  taking  placet  An  enemy  might  have  made 
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loch  inroads  as  could  not  afterwards  have  been  repelled ;  therefore 
it  must  liaTe  been  a  great  advantage  to  haye  had  these  petty 
soTereigna  stationed  at  places  likelj  to  be  subjected  to  such 
Attacks.  Tlie  counties  palatine  of  England  have  now  all  been 
annexed  to  the  crown ;  but^  yet  they  still  retain  some  peculiar 
privilege 


MABIOK. 

St.  Cothbeit  was  a  bishop  of  Durham  at  a  very  early  period,  I 
liiinV^  mamma. 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

He  w^as.     But  what  do  you  know  about  St  Cuthbert,  my  dear? 

MARION. 

When  I  was  staying  at  Arden  Hall,  last  summer,  Uncle  George 

was  reading  very  hard  (you  remember,  mamma,  it  was  just  before 

be  was  called  to  the  bar),  and  he  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his 

study,  and  beg  that  Aunt  Emily  and  I  would  not  go  near  him. 

Tea  know  Aunt  Emily  is  very  fond  of  a  joke ;  and  one  day  she 

laughed  and  told  him  he  was  only  fit  to  be  a  monk  of  the  order  of 

St.  Cuthbert ;  and  for  some  time  after  always  called  his  study  the 

hermit's  cell.    I  asked  her  what  she  meant  about  St  Cuthbert, 

and  she  told  me  that  it  was  said  he  never  allowed  a  woman  in  his 

presence.     When  I  read  yesterday  that  St  Cuthbert  was  formerly 

a  bishop  of  Durham,  I  thought  I  would  ask  if  you  could  tell  us 

anything  about  hinu 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  are  a  great  many  monkish  legends  relating  to  him,  to 
which  we  cannot  possibly  give  credence ;  but  I  believe  he  was 
a  learned  and  pious  monk,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
was  held  in  great  esteem  and  veneration  by  the  people.  The 
peculiar  and  apparently  unamiable  trait  in  his  character,  to  which 
you  allude,  is,  I  believe,  well  authenticated ;  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  no  woman  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the 
monasteries  which  were  dedicated  to  .that  saint. 
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ftATE. 

What  a  disagreeable  man  he  must  have  been  1  I  am  surei  how- 
ever learned  or  pioas  he  was,  I  should  not  have  liked  him*  What 
could  be  his  reason  for  such  a  strange  dislike  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  depend  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the 
reason  assigned  so  much  as  on  the  fact  itself;  but  his  aversion  to 
pur  sex  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  wrongfully  accused  of  crime  by  a  woman;  af^er 
which,  he  never  suffered  one  to  enter  his  presence.  An  anecdote 
is  related  respecting  Queen  Philippa,  which  shows  not  only  the 
extent  of  St  Cuthbert's  antipathy,  but  also  the  regard  paid  to  his 
prejudices  some  centuries  after  his  death. 

WILLIE. 

Oh,  pray  let  us  hear  it,  mamma.  . 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

History  relates,  that  "  in  the  year  1333,  on  Thursday,  in  Easter 
Week,  Edward  the  Third  came  to  Durham,  and  lodged  in  the 
priory.  On  the  Wednesday  following,  his  wife.  Queen  Philippa, 
came  from  Enaresborough  in  one  day,  to  meet  him ;  and  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  customs  of  the  Church,  went  through  the 
abbey  gates  to  the  priory  ;  and  after  supping  with  the  king, 
retired  to  rest.  This  alarmed  the  monks,  one  of  whom  went  to  the 
king  and  informed  him  that  St.  Cuthbert  had  a  mortal  aversion  to 
the  presence  of  a  woman.  Unwilling  to  give  any  offence  to  the 
Church,  Edward  immediately  ordered  the  queen  to  arise,  who 
returned  by  the  gate  through  which  she  had  entered,  after  most 
devoutly  praying  that  St  Cuthbert  would  not  avenge  a  fault  which 
she  had  through  ignorance  committed." 

"WILLIE. 

Praying  to  St  Cuthbert,  mamma  !    I  thought  you  said  he  had 
been  dead  for  some*  centuries. 
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HEBBERT. 

Mamma  did  say  so,  Willie.  St.  Cuthbert  had  been  dead 
aore  than  six  hundred  years;  but  in  those  days  the  people  of 
England  "were  silly  enough  to  make  prayers  to  pious  men  and 
womea  after  they  were  dead ;  they  called  them  saints,  and  believed 
that  they  bad  power  to  help  them  in  any  difficulty, 

MRS.  LESLIE, 

You  know,  Willie,  the  reason  we  do  not  do  so  is  because 
we  haye  the  Bible  to  teach  us  better.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  Bibles  were  very  scarce  indeed;  they  were  libt  printed 
as  we  have  them  now,  but  were  written  in  Latin,  and  found  only 
in  possession  of  the  priests^  while  eyerybody  else  was  kept  in 
isniorance  of  their  contents. 

HERBERT, 

We  see,  mamma,  the  same  results  now,  where  the  Bible  is  sup- 
pressed^ as  prevailed  in  the  dark  middle  ages  of  our  own  country. 
The  inyocation  of  the  saints  is  still,  I  believe,  one  of  the  favourite 
dojnnas  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Ton  are  right,  Herbert.  Superstition  and  error  are  sure  to 
prevail  in  the  absence  of  the  pure  word  of  God.  David,  you 
know,  says :  —  '*  The  entrance  of  Thy  word  giveth  light ;  it  giveth 
understanding  to  the  simple ;"  therefore,  in  proportion  as  the 
Scriptures  are  withheld  from  the  people,  we  may  expect  darkness 
and  ignorance  to  prevail. 

KATE. 

Pray  mamma,  look  at  this  map,  for  I  cannot  make  it  out  at  all ! 
Yon  see  quite  at  the  north  of  Northumberland,  there  is  a  large 
portion  marked  part  of  Durham.  What  can  it  mean  ?  I  am  sure 
the  county  of  Durham  is  to  the  south  of  Northumberland. 

WILLIE. 

Tea,  that  it  is,  mamma.    Just  look  at  this  atlas  }  you  see  Dur- 
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ham  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Northumberland ;  on  the  east  by 
the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  bj  Yorkshire,  ahd 
on  the  west  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

HHS.  LESLIE. 

Tour  surprise,  my  dear  children,  is  quite  natural,  and  yet 
at  the  time  Elatie's  map  was  printed  it  was  perfectly  correct. 
In  addition  to  the  main  part  of  Durham,  which  lies  between  the 
rivers  Tyne  and  Tees,  there  were  formerly  three  detached  portions 
belonging  to  the  county.  The  principal  of  these,  as  this  map 
correctly  shows,  was  towards  the  north  of  Northumberland,  and 
certainly  appeared  to  belong  to  that  county.  It  consisted  of 
Norhamshire  and  Islandshire,  the  latter  comprehending  Holy 
Island  and  the  Fame  Jsles ;  those  small  islands  you  see  to  the  south 
of  Holy  Island.  These  detached  portions  have  been  united  to 
Northumberland  by  act  of  Parliament  during  the  present  reign. 

HERBERT. 

Holy  Island  was  formerly  called  Lindisfarne,  I  think. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was.  The  name  Holy  Island  was  given  to  it,  from  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Saxon  church. 
St.  Cuthbert,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  laboured  there  in 
his  episcopal  capacity ;  he  died  on  one  of  the  Fame  Islands,  and 
was  buried  at  Holy  Island  ;  but  it  is  related,  that  his  remains  were 
afterwards  exhumed,  and  taken  for  interment  to  the  place  where 
the  city  of  Durham  now  stands. 

KATE. 

'  For  what  reason,  mamma  ? 

URS.   LESLIE. 

In  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  the  Danes,  who  treated  the 
Christians  with  peculiar  cruelty,  the  bishop  and  abbot  of  the 
church,  with  some  others,  agreed  to  remove  the  remains  of  their 
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beloTed  saint,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  insult  and  desecration. 
This,  it  is  said^  was  not  accomplished  without  incredible  toil  and 
difficulty  ;  such  onlj  as  Ihe  most  indomitable  perseyerance  could 
erer  liave^  OTercome* 

MARION* 

It  appeara  to  have  been  a  labour  of  love,  but  do  you  not  think, 
mamma,  that  it  would  have  beeb  much  better  to  have  devoted 
their  pioaa  zeal  to  the  protection  of  the  living? 

URS.  LESLIE. 

rrndoabtedly,  my  dear.  A  decent  and  affectionate  regard  to  the 
remains  of  our  deceased  friends,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  com- 
mendable ;  but  still,  after  the  spirit  has  departed,  the  body  is  but 
like  a  casket  bereft  of  its  jewel;  and,  as  we  know  the  bodies  of  the 
sleeping  sunts,  wherever  they  may  be,  must  awake  to  glory  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  it  matters  comparatively  little 
what  becomes  of  them  meanwhile. 

EATE. 

Yon  said,  mamma,  that  St.  Cuthbert's  remains  were  taken  to  the 
place  where  the  city  of  Durham  now  stands.  Was  it  not  a  city 
then  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

At  that  time  it  is  described  as  **  a  place  strong  by  nature,  but 
not  rendered  easily  habitable,  as  it  was  overgrown  by  a  thick 
forest,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  small  plain  which  had  been 
used  for  tillage.''    From  that  period,  however,  the  city  took  its  rise. 

KARioir. 

Bat  you  said,  mamma,  that  St.  Cuthbert  was  a  bishop  of 
Darham^  and  yet  it  appears  that  the  city  did  not  exist  until  some 
time  after  his  death ;  how  then  could  it  be  the  seat  of  a  bishopric? 
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•  HRS,  LESLIE, 

The  early  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  the  island  of 
Xiindisfarne,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  The  see  was  not 
removed  to  Durham  until  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 

HEBBBBT. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  Farne  islands  that  the  Forfarshire  steam 
yessQl  was  wrecked  some  years  ago,  when  Grace  Darling  heroic- 
ally distinguished  herself  in  the  rescue  of  so  many  of  its  passengers 
from  a  watery  grave.  It  is  said  that  this  circumstance  has 
attracted  many  tourists  thither,  who,  most  probably,  would  other- 
wise have  felt  no  interest  at  all  in  visiting  the  lonely  isle, 

WILLIE, 

Who  was  Grace  Darling,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  daughter  of  the  man  who  kept  the  lighthouse  there.  ITou 
saw  a  lighthouse  you  know,  Willie,  when  we  went  to  Dover  last 
summer ;  and  I  dare  say  you  remember,  I  told  you  that  high  tower 
with  the  light  at  the-  top  was  made  to  guide  the  sailors  in  steering 
their  vessels,  so  that  they  might  not,  of  a  dark  night,  strike  on  the 
sands,  which  extend  so  far  into  the  sea.  Such  lighthouses  are 
erected  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  where  dangerous  rocks  and 
quicksands  are  known  to  exist ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  those  dreary 
dwellings  that  the  heroic  woman  resided  whom  Herbert  has  men- 
tioned. 

WILLIE. 

But  what  did  she  do,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  circumstance  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
have  not  met  with  any  account  of  it  since ;  but  if  I  remember 
righty  she  ventured  out  upon  a  raging  sea»  in  an  open  boat, 
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to  the  reacuB  of  the  passengers  of  the  ill-fated  *' Forfarshire ;" 
and,  after  safely  bringing  to  land  as  many  as  the  boat  would  hold, 
went  again  and  again,  until  all  were  saved.  But  we  have  been 
digressing  from  oar  usual  course.  Before  we  proceed  farther,  we 
most  notice  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  county. 

HBBBRRT. 

Like  the  former  counties  we  have  mentioned^  Durham  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  earliest  history,  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes.  Under 
the  Bon&an  power,  it  belonged  to  the  province  of  Maxima  Csesari- 
enais,  and  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  was  included  in  the  king- 
dcnn  of  Northumberland. 

MABION.* 

The  greatest  length  of  this  county  is  from  east  to  west,  and  is 
abont    forty-eight   miles;    its  greatest   breadth    is    thirty-nine 


HERBERT. 

The  general  aspect  of  Durham  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  Some 
parts  towards  the  west  are  bleak  and  barren,  but  it  has  some  beau- 
tifnl  and  fertile  valleys,  well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the  growth 
of  com.  Its  chief  wealth  consists  in  its  extensive  coal  mines,  which 
lie  towards  the  north  and  north-east  part  of  the  county.  It  has 
also  mines  of  iron  and  lead.  The  annual  mineral  produce  of  this 
ooimty  is  united  with  the  returns  for  Northumberland, 

HRS.  LESUB. 

And  now,  Willie,  tell  us  near  what  river  the  city  of  Durham 
stands. 

WILLIE. 

The  Wear,  mamma. 

ICBS.  LESLIE* 

Yes ;  it  is  built  upon  a  remarkable  rocky  eminence,  and  is 
almost  surromided  by  the  Wear ;  therefore,  of  course,  it  is  nearly 
an  island.    The  banks  of  the  river  are  precipitous^  and  beautifully 

r 
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wooded,  which  give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  this  fine   old 
city.    Do  you  know,  Herbert,  from  what  its  name  is  derived  ? 


HERBERT. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  two  Saxon  words,  applicable  to 
the  description  you  have  just  given  of  the  city,  and  from  which 
the  county  itself  takes  its  name.  *'  Dur,"  a  hill,  and  **  holme,** 
a  river-island.  A  celebrated  Roman  road  proves  that  its  site  iivas 
known  to  the  Romans. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  it  as  a  fortified  city,  is  about 
the  year  1040,  when  it  was  i||tacked  by  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  after  sustaining  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  for 
a  lengthened  period^  totally  defeated  the  assailants.  But  as  I  think 
you  are  all  rather  weary  of  hearing  about  the  Border  Wars,  we 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  particulars  of  the  engagement.  I  am  sorry, 
however,  that  we  must  still  touch  upon  scenes  of  bloodshed  in 
connection  with  this  county. 

WILLIE. 

Oh  dear]  I  am  very  sorry  too.  It  is  so  much  more  pleasant  to 
hear  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  of  the  time 
when  the  different  things  we  use  were  invented,  or  first  brought 
to  England. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  true,  my  little  boy ;  but  you  know,  to  be  faithful  historians 
of  each  county,  we  must  not  omit  anything  of  importance,  although 
it  be  such  as  we  would  willingly  pass  over.  I  should  think, 
Harion,  you  can  tell  us  by  whom  the  city  was  next  desolated  ? 

MARION. 

By  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  by  fire  and  sword,  reduced  it 
to  ashes.    Neither  churches  nor  monasteries  were  spared ;  and  it 
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is  said  that  for  sixty  miles,  between  York  and  Durham,  he  did  not 
kave  a  house  standing. 

KATB. 

But  how  came  William  the  Conqaeror  to  destroy  any  part  of 
his  own  country  ? 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

You  remember,  I  dare  say,  that  it  was  a  long  time  after  William 
ascended  the  English  throne,  before  the  people  generally  were 
willing  to  receive  him  as  their  king.  The  Saxon  noblemen  were 
much  aggrieved  by  his  depriving  them  of  their  estates,  in  order  to 
bestow  them  upon  his  Norman  followers,  and  for  many  years  they 
struggled  to  free  their  country  from  the  Norman  yoke.  It  was 
during  this  unsettled  state  of  the  nation,  that  William  sent  a 
Norman  nobleman,  named  Robert  Ck)myn,  and  700  Norman 
wldiers^  to  enforce  his  authority  in  the  North.  They  entered  the 
dty  of  Durham  like  a  band  of  freebooters,  and  committed  the 
greatest  barbarities ;  which  so  enraged  the  inhabitants,  and  like- 
wise the  population  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  that  they 
fell  upon  the  Norman  assailants,  and  completely  overpowered 
them ;  Comyn,  and  nearly  all  his  men,  being  slain  in  the  tumult. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  destruction  of  his  Norman  adherents,  that 
William,  with  a  large  army,  marched  against  Durham,  and  laid  it 
waste,  as  Marion  has  related.  That  part  of  the  country  was  com- 
pletely depopulated,  and  the  lands  remained  uncultivated  for  nine 
years  after  that  dreadful  desolation. 

MARION. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  Normans,  may  I,  mamma,  for 
Willie's  gratification,  tell  him  something  I  met  with  the  other  day, 
showing  the  king's  wishes  relative  to  the  language  of  this  country 
at  that  time  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Certainly,  my  dear,  we  shall  all  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  There  is 
no  objection  whatever  to  your  speaking  of  any  useful  subject  sug- 
gested by  our  conversation,  though  it  be  not  directly  connected 
with  the  county  under  consideration. 

V  2 
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MARION. 

Thank  jou,  mamma.  You  know,  Willie,  that  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror  came  from  Normandy,  a  province  of  France;  and  liFfaen 
he  became  king  of  England,  he  wanted  to  change  the  language  o£ 
this  country,  and  make  everybody  speak  French.  He  even  or- 
dered that  children  should  be  taught  it,  instead  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  was  their  mother  tongue. 

WILLIB. 

I  suppose. he  did  not  succeed,  or  else  most  likely  we  should 
be  able  to  speak  French  now,  without  having  to  learn  it  out  of 
books. 

IKABION. 

Well  done,  Willie  I  I  never  thought  of  that.  No,  he  could  not 
accomplish  his  wish  entirely  in  that  respect ;  but  yet,  for  a  long 
time,  the  French  language  wfls  very  much  spoken,  and  the  French 
customs  adopted ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  words  we  use  now  are 
of  Norman  origin  ;  our  word  sir,  is  abbreviated,  or  shortened, 
from  their  monsieur,  and  I  have  heard  that  the  name  Charing 
Cross  is  partly  of  French  origin. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  must  sayt  Marion,  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  make  that  out 

MARION. 

You  know,  Herbert,  we  have  learned  that  Edward  the  First 
grieved  very  much  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  queen,  and  that  be 
caused  crosses  to  be  erected  at  every  place  where  her  corpse  rested 
on  its  way  to  interment.  It  is  said  that  Charing  Cross  was  one 
of  those  places ;  and  that  Charing*is  a  corruption  of  the  words 
chere  reine,  which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  mean  *<  dear  queeDy"  and 
was  a  term  of  endearment  which  he  often  applied  to  her. 

MB8.  LESLIE. 

Some  writers  contend  for  that  fanciful  derivation ;  but  the  more 
natural  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Charing  was  the  name 
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of  a  small  village  which  existed  there  at  the  time  the  cross  was 
boilt  Tour  accoant,  however,  has  been  quite  a  pleasing  digression 
from  the  subjeet  of  wars  and  tumults.  I  dare  saj  yon  remember 
that  French  was  always  spoken  in  public  courts,  and  written  in 
kw  deeds,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  until  the 
reign  of  Sdward  the  Third,  bj  whom  it  was  prohibited.  And  now, 
Herbert,  have  yon  anything  further  to  mention  in  connection 
vith  the  city  of  Durham  ? 

» 

HERBERT. 

It  soffered  considerably  at  different  times,  not  only  from  inva- 
aon  by  the  Scots,  bat  from  insurrection  at  home.  It  has  also  re- 
oeired  many  royal  visits,  some  of  a  hostile,  and  others  of  a  friendly 
nature. 

KATE.  '  ♦ 

Oh !  pray  pass  by  the  hostile  accounts ;  or,  I  am  afraid,  you 
will  not  have  time  to  tell  us  of  the  friendly  ones. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  do  so,  Herbert ;  for  we  must  not  occupy 
much  more  of  our  time  with  this  city. 

HERBERT. 

I  read,  this  morning,  that  on  the  promotion  of  Richard  de  Bury 
to  the  bishopric,  the  palace  presented  a  remarkable  scene  of  festi- 
rity,  as  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining,  on  that  occasion, 
''Edward  the  Third,  and  his  Queen  Fhilippa,  the  queen  dowager, 
the  king  of  Scotland,  two  archbishops,  five  bishops,  seven  earls 
and  their  ladies,  all  the  nobility  north  of  the  Trent,  and  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  abbots  and  friars." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

That  was  a  princely  gathering  indeed ;  perhaps  Marion  can  re- 
late some  particulars  of  an  entertainment  at  Durham  Palace,  that 
took  place  upon  another  occasion. 

r  3 
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MARION. 

I  suppose,  mamma,  you  mean  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
James  the  First,  of  Scotland,  with  Jane  of  Somerset,  the  grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt  There  is  an  account  in  Dugdale, 
which  sajs,  that  the  royal  pair  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop 
in  March,  1424,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  English 
nobility  of  the  highest  rank,  and  were  met  by  a  vast  train  of  the 
most  illustrious  personages  in  Scotland.  The  king  and  queen 
stayed  there  till  the  beginning  of  ApriL 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

There  are  many  other  accounts  of  royal  visits  to  this  city,  but 
our  notice  of  them  must  be  very  brief  indeed.  In  1633,  we  find 
Charles  the  First  a  guest  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  again, 
in  1639,  when  that  monarch  was  advancing  northward  to  oppose 
the  Scots,  he  was  entertained  at  the  palace.  During  the  civil 
wars  which  followed,  this  county  was  the  scene  of  several  skir- 
mishes, and  ultimately  came  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell's  partj. 
The  see  was  then  dissolved,  but  re-established  upon  the  Restora- 
tion, with  some  of  its  prerogatives  abridged.  Since  that  period 
the  local  history  of  the  county  has  considerably  diminished  in 
interest 

KATE. 

Are  there  any  manufactories  in  the  city  of  Durham,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE.  . 

Not  any  of  importance,  Katie ;  Durham  is  a  quiet  cathedral  and 
university  city,  with  a  population  of  about  13,000,  and  presents 
totally  different  features  to  those  of  a  busy  manufacturing  town. 
The  cathedral  and  castle  are  the  chief  objects  of  interest  The  ca- 
thedral, which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  was 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  two  successive  bishops, 
who  had  great  talent  for  architecture.  It  is  considered  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Norman  style,  and  with  the  several  additions  that 
were  made  to  it  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  exhibits  the  gradual 
changes  in  English  architecture  up  to  that  period.    Before  we 
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notice  the  principal  towns  of  Durhanii  Willie  had  better  mention 
its  ehief  rivers. 

WILLIE. 

Thej  are  the  Tjne^  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees. 


Sunderland,  South  Shields,  Grateahead,  and  Darlington^  are  all 
populous  towns  of  Durham. 

MABION. 

Although  Sunderland  is  a  handsome  seaport  town,  containing 
a  population  of  about  67,000,  it  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Camden, 
and  yet  he  notices  many  other  places  of  far  less  consequence. 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Not  of  less  consequence  in  his  day.  Sunderland,  owing  to  its 
extensive  exportation  of  coal,  has  rapidly  risen  to  importance 
during  the  last  century.  In  Camden's  time  it  was  not  even 
recognised  as  a  distinct  town,  but  was  included  in  the  parish  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth.  Now  it  is  a  busy,  thriving  place*  Ship- 
building  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  large  manu- 
factories of  rope,  bottle,  and  flint  glass,  iron-foundries^  and  many 
other  industrial  works  peculiar  to  a  seaport  town. 

KATE. 

It  was  at  Sunderland  that  the  first  visitation  of  cholera  appeared 
in  1832. 

HERBERT. 

Monk  Wearmouth,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Sunderland,  with  a 
population  of  about  17,000,  is  greatly  celebrated  for  its  coal-pit, 
which  has  one  of  the  deepest  mining  shafts  in  the  world.  It  is 
said  that  if  the  monument  of  London  were  piled  seven  or  eight 
times  high,  the  descent  from  it  would  not  be  greater  than  that  into  • 
the  Monk  Wearmouth  pit 
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MBS.  LE8LIE. 

Sacli  a  view  of  the  subject  is  indeed  astounding,  and  certainlj- 
gives  one  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  reality,  than  the  mere  mention 
of  the  number  of  feet  it  is  in  depth. 

MABIOK. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wearmouth  the  Venerable  Bede  was 
bom.  When  seven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of 
Jarrow,  to  be  educated  for  a-  priest,  and  as  he  grew  up^  his  fame 
for  learning  and  piety  was  so  great,  that  in  his  thirtieth  year  the 
Pope  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of  Jarrow  to  send  him  to  Borne,  but 
Bede  declined  the  honour,  and  devoted  His  life  to  writing  good 
books,  and  instructing  the  young  monks. 

MBS.  LESLIK. 

• 

Yes ;  his  life  was  eminently  useful,  and  death  found  him  at  his 
post.  Though  his  last  illness  was  long  and  painful,  he  continued 
his  pious  labours  to  the  last.  He  was,  with  the  aid  of  a  young 
monk  named  Wilberch,  translating  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into 
the  Saxon  language.  The  young  man  who  wrote  for  him,  said, 
''There  is  now,  master,  but  one  sentence  wanting,"  upon  which  be 
bade  him  write  quickly;  and  when  the  scribe  said,  ''It  is  now 
done,"  the  dying  sage  replied,  "  It  is  now  done,"  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  expired  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

HEBBEBT. 

Marion  mentioned  the  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  which  reminds  me 
that  some  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  near  South  Shields, 
still  remain.  The  monastery  was  twice  destroyed ;  once  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  the  second  time  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  course  of  the  ravages  which  have 
been  mentioned.  The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1783.  In  the 
vestry  is  preserved  a  rudely  formed  oaken  seat,  apparently  hewn 
out  with  an  axe,  and  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Venerable  Bede. 
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How  much  I  should  like  to  see  it    It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
stool  described  by  Cowper  in  his  '<  Task." 

HSRBBBT. 

Come,  Marion,  let  us  have  the  passage.  Yon  are  such  an 
limirer  of  Cowper,  I  ventore  to  saj  jou  can  repeat  it. 

HABIOV. 

I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

**  TboK  borbaroiu  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  invention ;  weak  at  first, 
JDnll  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint  stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.    Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  foshion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat. 
And  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  infimt  realm. 
And  such  in  ancient  hoUs  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen ;  but  perforated  sore, 
And  drilled  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found 
By  worms  yoracious  eaten  through  and  through." 

HBRBEST. 

Thank  yon,  my  dear  sister ;  but  I  suppose  if  Cowper*8  idea  of 
the  Great  Alfred's  seat  of  state  was  a .  correct  one,  Bede's  stool 
mast  be  a  still  more  rude  and  clumsy  affair,  as  he  lived  two 
centuries  earlier  than  the  good  Saxon  king. 

MBS.  LXBLIE.  * 

"With  the  reminiscences  of  Wearmouth  is  associated  the  name 
of  one  of  our  best  and  bravest  men — one,  whose  death  in  the 
meridian  of  his  fame  and  glory,  £digland  is  now  mourning  as  a 
natioaal  calamity. 

HSBBKBT. 

Sorely,  yon  must  mean  Greneral  Havelock,  mamma. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  do,  Herbert.  That  great  and  good  man  was  bom  at  Bishoj: 
Wearmouth,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1795.  He  was  descended  froba 
an  old,  but  impoverished  family,  and  the  position  in  the  army  tc 
which  he  attained,  was  the  result  of  his  own  great  abilities  and 
sterling  qualities ;  altogether  unaided  bj  patronage  or  fortune. 

KATE. 

Oh !  mamma,  I  hope  you  are  going  to  tell  us  something  of  the 
early  life  of  Sir  Hei^ry  Havelock.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  his 
wonderful  successes  in  India,  lately,  and  of  his  being  such  a  good 
man,  as  well  as  such  a  brave  soldier,  that  we  should  like  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  person  he  was  when  young. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

During  his  boyhood,  Henry  Havelock  is  spoken  of  as  sedate, 
and  reflecting  beyond  his  years.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  Charter  House,  where  his  staid  demeanour  is  said  to  have 
gained  him  the  appellation  of  **  old  Phlos  **  among  his  school  com- 
panions, with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  a  general  favourite. 

KATE. 

I  think  I  haveheafd  that  he  was  not  brought  up  to  the  military 
profession  ? 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

His  parents  intended  him  for  the  law,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  to  study  under  the  celebrated  Chitty,  but  aflter  a 
time,  he  exchanged  the  legal  for  the  military  profession,  the  latter 
being  more  congenial  to  his  heroic  spirit.  Being  destitute  of 
patronage,  it  was  many  years,  however,  before  he  rose  above  the 
position  of  a  subaltern. 

HBBBERT. 

I  never  heard  of  General  Havelock  before  this  Indian  mutiny. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  distinguished  himself  considerably  several  years  ago  in  the 
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Afighan  and  other  Indian  wars ;  but,  as  you  saj,  it  is  his  recent 
wonderful  achievements  which  have  made  his  name  a  *'  household 
▼(»d*  among  the  hearths  and  homes  of  England.  In  the  short 
space  of  two  months  he  gained  nine  victories  over  a  force  greatly 
f aperior  to  his  own.  His  rescue,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  of 
the  women  and  children  imprisoned  at  Lucknow,  is  a  deed  that 
wiU  long  be  remembered  bj  his  grateful  countrymen. 

M ABION. 

I  think  I  heard  papa  say,  that  General  Havelock  died  without 
being  aware  of  the  honours  and  title  intended  for  him. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yea ;  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
brought  on  by  fatigue,  exposure,  and  mental  anxiety,  took  place 
at  Alnmbagh,  near  Cawnpore,  on  the  25th  of  November  last 
and  the  baronetcy  was  not  conferred  until  the  26th  ;  but  without 
doubt  he  has  exchanged  the  perishable  honours  of  time  for  a  crown 
of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away. 

MARION. 

A  soldier's  life  must  be  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  the  growth 
of  piety,  I  should  think. 

MBS.  LBSLIB. 

And  yet  the  army  has  produced  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Christians.  Greneral  Havelock  was  himself  an  instance  of  how 
little  untoward  circumstances  have  to  do  with  a  man's  religion,  if 
his  heart  be  really  in  the  matter.  It  is  related  that,  even  during 
the  most  arduous  service,  he  never  failed  to  secure  two  hours  in 
the  morning  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  If  the 
march  began  at  six,  he  rose  at  four ;  if  at  four,  he  rose  at  two,  and 
so  on ;  but  we  must  proceed. 

MABIOK. 

South  Shields  is  a  flourishing  seaport  town  on  the  south  bank 
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of  the  river  Tjney  with  a  population  of  nearly  29,000.  Antiquaries 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  as  numerous 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  near  the  harbour.  This  is  a 
place  which  has  also  risen  to  importance  in  modern  times,  as  some 
centuries  back  it  appears  to  have  been  an  inconsiderable  village. 

• 

KATE. 

It  was  at  South  Shields  that  the  first  life-boat  was  built,  by  Mr. 
Greathead  and  a  few  other  scientific  men;  1200/.  was  granted  to 
them  by  parliament  for  their  valuable  invention. 

HERBERT. 

The  rising  town  of  Grateshead,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
25,000,  although  in  this  county,  is,  in  fact,  but  a  suburb  of  New- 
castle, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Tyne.  Camden,  however,  considers  it  to  have  been  of  greater 
antiquity  than  Newcastle,  although  he  says  at  one  period  they 
evidently  formed  but  one  town.  Gateshead  derives  its  present 
importance  from  the  coal  trade  and  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron. 

MARION. 

Darlington  appears  to  be  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cotton,  linen^ 
and  woollen  manufactures.  It  is  a  neat,  respectable  looking  town, 
containing  about  11,000  inhabitants. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Hartlepool  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  rising  towns  of  Durham. 
Twenty  years  ago  its  population  did  not  exceed  1500 ;  it  now 
numbers  upwards  of  9000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  has  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  construction  of  a  fine 
harbour  and  extensive  docks. 

WILLIE. 

Why,  mamma !  in  the  last  few  towns  we  have  not  had  a  word 
about  kings  and  queens,  and  old  castles  and  battle-fields. 
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MBS.  LV8LIE. 

Verj  true,  Willie ;  the  towns  of  whichwe  have  last  been  speak- 
ing are  celebrated  more  for  their  trade  and  commerce  than  for  his- 
torical associations.  The  interest  attached  to  them  is  derived  from 
the  present  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  rather  than  from  their 
baling  been  the  scenes  of  bygone  great  eyents. 

KATE. 

Oh !  bat  that  is  not  half  as  interesting. 

MRS.  LKSUS. 

Perhaps  not  as  exciting,  Katie ;  bat  you  most  remember  that  the 
industry  of  the  thousands  who  labour  in  our  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns  contributes  to  our  daily  comfort  and  con- 
renience,  whfle  many  of  the  stirring  events  you  like  to  hear  of 
resulted  in  misery  and  bloodshed. 

MARION. 

I  think  we  have  now  mentioned  most  of  the  places  of  conse- 
quence in  Durham,  mamma;  Stockton-upon-Tees  and  Bishop 
Auckland  are  towns  of  inferior  importance,  and  have  but  little 
interest  attached  to  them. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  express 
my  satisfaction  in  finding  that  the  unusual  gaiety  of  the  last  few 
days  has  not  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  your  interest  in  intel- 
lectual and  mental  pursuits.  Yorkshire  will  be  the  next  subject 
for  our  consideration,  a  county  which  I  assure  you  will  amply 
repay  you  for  the  labour  of  research. 
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CONVERSATION    V. 


YORKSHIRK 

Subjects:  ~  Bonndaries.  —  Ancient  Inhabitanta.  —  Conqneat  hj  Bomana.  — 
Size.  —  Sipiification  of  Hidings  and  other  andent  DiTisiona.  —  Moat  im- 
portant District  —  Nataral  Featnrea.  —  BiTen.  —  Mineral  Frodactiona.  — 
City  of  York. — Residence  of  Roman  Emperors. —  Establishment  of  Chris- 
tianitj  in  Roman  Empire. — York  destroyed  by  William  the  Conqueror. — 
Massacre  of  Jews,  and  other  Historical  Reminiscences. — Battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  —  York  Minster. — Manufactures. — Leeds.  — Bradford. — Halifax.  — 
Ancient  Law  of  great  Sererity.  —  Huddersfield. — Wakefield.  —  Sheffield: 
for  what  celebrated  in  ancient  and  modem  Times.  <»  HulL  —  Whitby. — 
Doncaster. — Scarborough.  ~  Harrogate. —  Ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey. — 
Dropping  Well.  —  Fontefhict  Castle.  —  Historical  Recollectiona.  —  Captain 
Cook :  Humble  Origin.  —  Early  Redilection  for  the  Sea.  —  Remarkable 
Discoveries.  —  Ftomotion.  —  Death. 

**  Katie,  do  you  remember  what  you  said  when  we  were  preparing 
for  our  conversation  on  Westmoreland  ?  ^  said  Herbert  Leslie  to 
his  youngest  sister,  who  was  attentively  looking  over  some  large 
volumes  which  lay  before  her. 

KATE. 

Yes ;  I  know  I  said  that  it  was  a  dull  dry  county,  and  so  little 
mentioned  in  history  that  I  could  hardly  find  anything  to  say 
about  it. 

HERBERT. 

I  suppose  you  have  not  the  same  complaint  to  make  respecting 
Yorkshire  7 
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KATE. 

No^  that  indeed  I  have  not ;  I  rather  think  the  fault  to-day  will 
be  that  our  time  will  not  allow  us  to  mention  half  that  might  be 
said.  * 

MBS.  LE8UB. 

Ton  are  right,  my  dear  children ;  Yorkshire  is  a  county  teeming 
vith  interest,  both  of  a  natural  and  historical  character,  and  as  we 
^all  have  so  much  to  engage  our  attention  we  had  better  at  once 
proceed  with  our  investigation.  I  am  sure  Willie  can  tell  us  some* 
thing  about  this  county. 

WILLIE. 

It  is  the  largest  county  in  England  and  Wales.  Its  capital  is 
Tork,  upon  the  northern  Ouse. 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  well,  Willie ;  but  we  must  not  go  on  too  fast  Let  us  now 
ateertain  how  Yorkshire  is  bounded. 

KATE. 

Yorkshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  and 
Darham ;  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Humber  and  the  counties  of  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
«Dd  Lincolnshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  Lancashire  and  Westmore- 
land. 

MABIOK. 

Like  all  the  other  counties  we  have  mentioned,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  were  the  Brigantes.  On  their 
subjugation  by  the  Romans  their  territories  were  included  in  the 
province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis,  and  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
thej  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 

KATE. 

How  many  times  that  British  tribe  has  been  mentioned.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  people  they  were. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Brigantes  were  the  most  powerful  and  numerous  of  the 
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tribes  which  then  possessed  the  island.  Their  name  is  said  to  haye 
denoted  their  character,  the  term  brigand  being  given  to  robbers 
and  plunderers,  and  therefore  applicable  to  them,  as  they  were  no* 
torious  for  their  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  territories.  The 
Brigantes  long  withstood  the  Roman  power ;  but  were  at  length 
subdaed  by  Agrioola,  the  Boman  governor  of  Britain. 

HERBERT* 

I  find  the  extent  of  Yorkshire  is  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  of 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  124 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  90  miles.  In  consequence  of 
its  size  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called  ridings ;  the  North 
Riding,  East  Riding,  and  West  Riding,  and  in  some  respects  they 
are  treated  as  distinct  counties. 

KATS. 

I  wonder  why  those  divisions  are  called  ridings  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

For  the  better  government  of  England  the  Sazons>  divided  it 
into  tithings,  hundreds,  or  wapentakes,  and  trithings,  or  ridings. 
A  tithing  meant  ten  families,  the  masters  of  which  were  under  the 
care  of  a  tithing-man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  they  conducted 
themselves  with  propriety,  and  brought  up  their  children  and 
servants  in  a  proper  manner. 

WILLIE. 

What  a  curious  custom !  But  now,  mamma,  please  to  tell  us 
what  a  hundred,  or  wapentake,  means? 

i 

URS.  LESLIE.  I 

Ten  tithings  made  a  hundred,  which  was  also  called  a  wapen- 
take, from  the  custom  of  the  governor  holding  up  a  weapon  at  the 
time  he  was  put  into  office,  which  the  elders  of  the  tithings 
«AitAl»A<}  ^th  their  weapons  in  token  of  subjection  to  him. 
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MARION. 

I  am  glad  joxx  are  going  to  explain  the  term  riding,  for  I  have 
been  quite  unable  to  ascertain  from  what  it  is  derived. 

MB8.  LESLIE. 

The  word  riding  is  a  corruption  of  an  old  Saxon  word  trithingt 
vhich  simplj  means  the  third  part  of  a  province.  The  governor 
of  a  ridix3g  had  power  and  authority  over  the  smaller  divisions  of 
tbe  district^  and  to  him  was  referred  all  such  cases  as  were  diffi- 
fait  of  decision  bj  the  chief  officers  in  the  wapentakes,  or  hun- 
dreds. Some  other  counties  were  formerly  divided  into  ridings, 
bat  this  pecaliaritj  now  exists  in  Yorkshire  alone. 

MARION. 

I  believe  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  the  most  important 
district? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  North 
of  England,  its  prosperity  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  number 
of  its  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  This  riding  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  great  Pennine  chain  of  mountains,  sometimes 
called  the  English  Apennines,  which  extends  from  Scotland  to 
Staffordshire,  and  forms  the  most  mountainous  district  of  Eng- 
land. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  Yorkshire  is  very 
beautiful  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  presents  a  charming  prospect  to  the  eye  of  an  admirer 
of  nature.  The  mountains,  in  many  instances,  are  rocky  and  irre- 
gularly formed^  and  interspersed  with  beautifully  wooded  valleys, 
stndded  with  villages,  and  embellished  with  lakes  and  waterfalls. 
The  most  celebrated  valleys  are  those  of  Wharfedale,  Nidderdale, 
and  the  Vale  of  the  Aire.  A  celebrated  traveller,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Meath,  who  had  visited  the  rocky  scenery  of  India  and 
Arabia,  declared  that  he  had  never  witnessed  anything  to  compare 
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with  the  natural  beauties  connected  with  the  source  of  the  rivei 
Aire, 

WILLIE. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Yorkshire  are  the  Humber,  which 
separates  it  from  Lincolnshire,  the  Northern  Ouse,  the  Swale,  the 
Wharfe,  the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  and  the  Don. 

KATE. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Yorkshire  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  and 
silver.     The  mountain  limestone  is  also  held  in  high  estimation. 

MBS.  LESLIE, 

As  a  coal  producing  countj,  Yorkshire  is  only  exceeded  bj  the 
coal  fields  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.     In  1856  more  than 
9,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  Yorkshire  alone.    To  give 
jou  an  idea  of  the  mineral  importance  of  each  countj,  as  well  as 
its  manufacturing  industry,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  mentioning 
iron,  first  to  state  the  quantity  of  ore  annually  raised,  and  then 
the  amount  of  iron  manufactured;  because,  as  we  found  in  North- 
umberland, the  manufacture  is  not  necessarily  regulated  by  the 
local  supply.     Yorkshire  furnishes  another  example.    In  1866, 
1,439,517  tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised,  while  the  pig-iron  pro- 
duced in  the  county  only  amounted  to  275,600  tons.     As  I  told 
you  before,  a  large  supply  was  sent  from  Cleveland  to  the  North- 
umberland and  Durham  Vorks.    In  the  same  year  nearly  9000 
tons  of  lead  and  302  ounces  of  silver  were  procured  from  the 
mines  of  this  county. 

KATE. 

I  should  like  to  know  something  of  the  early  history  of  the 
city  of  York.  I  have  not  met  with  any  mention  of  it  until  after 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

BEBBERT. 

Why,  Katie,  with  all  those  ponderous  volumes  that  you  brought 
out  of  the  library  yesterday,  and  have  been  poring  over  all  the 
morning,  I  should  have  thought  you  could  have  given  us  a 
history  of  the  city  from  its  very  foundation ! 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Come,  come,  Herbert;  you  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  jour 
lister;  I  daresaj  we  shall  find  that  her  attention  has  been  directed 
to  some  other  interesting  subject  connected  with  this  county. 
Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  upon  the  point  in 
•loestion. 

HERBERT. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  it  is  thought  that  a  British 
town  existed  where  Tork  now  stands ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
consisted  only  of  a  few  miserable  huts^  surrounded  by  a  trench,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  overgrown  forest. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

And  yet  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  power- 
fnl  tribe  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  under  the  name  oCBrigantes. 

KATE. 

What  a  wretched  place  to  call  a  chief  city !  I  should  think  it 
hore  more  resemblance  to  an  Indian  wigwam. 

HERBERT. 

That  icifftoamy  Katie,  rapidly  improved  under  the  skilful  hands 
of  the  conquering  Romans,  and  soon  became  the  principal  Roman 
station  of  the  North,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain. 
The  Emperor  Severus,  and  his  two  sons,  came  to  this  country 
about  the  year  200,  and  made  York,  or  Eboracum,  as  it  was  then 
called,  their  principal  place  of  residence.  The  Emperor  died,  and 
was  buried  there* 

MARION. 

Was  not  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Roman  Emperor,  born 
at  Tork,  mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Such  is  a  generally  received  opinion ;  but  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  rests  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  establish  it  as  a  fact.  What- 
ever was  his  birth-place,  Constantino  was  undoubtedly  raised  up  by 
God  for  a  mighty  purpose,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  de^ 
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struction  of  Paganism,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  iq 
the  Roman  empire,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century: 

I 

MARION. 

I  cannot  understand  how  that  can  be,  mamma.  You  told  us 
some  time  ago,  that  the  Britons  received  the  first  knowledge  of 
Christianity  from  the  Romans,  as  early,  probably,  as  the  first  or 
second  century;  therefore  it  must  have  been  established  in  Rome 
before  its  introduction  to  Britain,  I  should  think. 

MRS.   LESLIE.  « 

Your  reasoning  is  plausible,  but  not  correct,  Marion.  Chris- 
tianity existed  in  Rome  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  it  was  not 
the  aUowed  and  established  religion  of  the  empire  until  the  reign  of 
Constantino.  Prior  to  that  period  the  Roman  Christians  suffered 
the  most  cruel  persecutions  from  the  pagan  emperors;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  even  during  the  time  of  those  persecu- 
tions, some  of  them  settled  in  Britain,  and  brought  with  them  the 
*'glad  tidings*'  of  the  gospel;  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
Britons  at  such  an  early  period  we  cannot  account  for  by  any 
other  means. 

MABION. 

Thank  you,  mamma;  I  see  it  very  clearly  now. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

As  £[atie  has  implied,  the  historical  records  of  the  city  of  York 
are  somewhat  scanty  before  the  Conquest,  although  there  is  ever}- 
reason  to  believe  that  it  continued  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. As  we  shall  have  np  lack  of  matter  as  we  proceed,  we 
had  better  pass  on  until  after  that  era. 

KATE. 

The  first  account  I  met  with,  was  that  which  relates  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  which  we  mentioned  last  week. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

And  therefore  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  now.  Perhaps  you 
c&Q  mention  a  most  unjusti6able  and  cruel  act  which  took  place 
earlj  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First. 

KATE. 

Oh!  yea.  You  mean  the  massacre  of  the  Jews.  I  have  read 
that  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  in  the  city  of  York  alone 
were  either  put  to  death  by  the  fury  of  the  populace,  or  killed 
tbemselves  in  absolute  despair^  occasioned  by  the  miseries  they 
were  made  to  endure  at  the  time  of  Richard's  coronation. 

WILLIE. 

I  thought  the  coronation  of  a  king  was  a  very  joyful  event : 
vbat  could  have  been  the  reason  for  so  much  cruelty  ? 

« 

UBS.   LESLIE. 

At  that  period,  my  dear,  there  was  a  very  different  feeling 
towards  the  Jews  from  that  which  happily  exists  at  the  present  time. 
Christians  now  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  do  them  good ;  but  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  no  crime  to  rob,  or  even  to  murder  a  Jew^  who 
was  considered  to  be  no  better  than  a  dog,  and  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  indignities.     Such  was  Richard's  dislike  to  that  un- 
happy race,  that  he  expressly  commanded  that  no  Jew  should  be 
allowed  to  be  present  at  his  coronation;   and  the  people,  either 
mistaking  the  king's  orders,  or  thinking  it  would   please  him 
better  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  suddenly  fell  upon,  and  mas- 
sacred great  numbers  of  those  who  lived  in  London;  while  the 
»me  oruelty  and  violence  quickly  spread  to  other  cities.     In 
York,  especially,  the  poor  Jews  were  the  victims  of  the  greatest 
possible  barbarity. 

MARION. 

I  remember  reading,  that  although  the  Jews  in  this  country 
were  very  rich  about  that  time,  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
diess  as  other  people,  but  were  compelled  to  wear  a  large  yellow 
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cap  when  thej  went  out  of  doors,  to  distinguish  them  from 
Christians* 

KATE. 

I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  all  the  cruelties  that  have  been  prac- 
tised towards  them ;  I  always  feel  so  sorrj  for  a  Jew,  because  he 
is  an  outcast  from  his  own  beloved  land. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

A  still  more  important  cause  for  sympathy  towards  that  people 
exists,  my  love,  in  their  rejection  of  the  true  Messiah,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  exile  from  Jerusalem,  and  of  all  their  miseries 
in  other  lands. 

WILLIE. 

Will  you  tell  me  all  about  it,  dear  mamma? 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

Another  time,  my  little  boy;  at  present  we  must  not  digress 
further  from  the  subject  of  this  morning's  conversation.  There 
are,  mj  dear  children,  so  many  historical  events  connected  with 
the  city  of  York,  that  we  must  necessarily  omit  some  of  them,  if 
we  are  to  mention  any  other  places  of  note  in  this  county;  we 
must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  select  those  that  are  most  inter- 
esting and  important.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  some  account  of 
those  you  consider  to  be  so. 

HERBERT. 

York  appears  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  armies  of 
the  first  three  Edwards,  in  their  progress  towards  Scotland,  to 
attempt  its  subjugation;  but  Edward  the  Third,  after  an  attempt 
as  unsuccessful  as  those  of  his  predecessors,  gave  up  the  project, 
and  applied  all  his  forces  to  make  a  warlike  attack  on  France. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Very  good,  Herbert.  It  was,  you  know,  during  the  brief  inter- 
val of  quietude  between  those  expeditions,  that  Edward  the  Third 
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Darriea  i:'hilippa  of  Hainault,  a  queen  greatly  distinguished  for  her 
intrepidity  and  valour,  when  occasion  called  them  forth,  as  well 
aa  for  her  good  sense  and  the  gentler  virtues  of  her  sex. 

WILLIE. 

Is  she  not  the  same  queen  that  so  astonished  me  last  week  by 
praying  to  St.  Cuthbert  after  he  was  dead  ? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

The  very  same,  Willie. 

WILLIE. 

But  you  speak  of  her  as  a  wise  and  good  woman!  How  could 
she  be,  if  she  did  such  foolish  and  wicked  things  ? 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

She  had  many  virtues  and  good  qualities,  Willie,  notwithstand- 
ing the  errors  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  The  sad  super«> 
stition  you  allude  to  was  more  her  misfortune  than  her  fault ; 
because,  as  I  told  you  last  wpek,  she  had  not  the  Bible  to  teach 
faer  better,  and  only  acted  as  she  had  been  taught  was  right.  ^  But 
a  brighter  day  was  about  to  dawn  upon  England.  A  few  years 
from  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  good  man  named 
Wicklifie,  who  was  born  in  this  county,  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  the  English  language,  and  thus  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
people  to  read  and  understand  them  for  themselves. 

HERBERT. 

Wickliffe  might  well  be  caUed  <'The  Morning  Star  of  the 
Befvmation."    Do  you  not  think  so,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  do,  indeed.  But  now  I  should  like  to  be  informed  of  an 
instance  in  which  Queen  Fhilippa's  valour  was  displayed. 

MARION. 

She  greatly  distinguished  herself  at  the  battle  of  Neville'^ 
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Crosp»  when  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish  king,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

How  came  the  queen  to  be  engaged  in  that  battle? 

MAKION. 

You  know,  mamma,  Herbert  told  us  that  her  husband,  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  gave  up  the  attempt  of  conquering  Scotland, 
and  decided  on  attacking  France.  While  he  was  engaged  in  that 
expedition,  David  Bruce  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  in- 
vaded England;  when  Philippa  collected  a  large  body  of  troops  at 
York,  and  very  quickly  took  him  prisoner.  She  then  hastened  to 
France  to  tell  the  king  the  welcome  news. 

HERBEItT. 

That  journey  to  France  must  have  been  a  trial  of  the  patience 
of  the  valiant  queen,  who,  of  course,  was  very  anxious  to  convey 
such  important  intelligence ;  while  in  our  day  it  could  have 
reached  the  king  in  less  time  than  we  have  been  talking  of  it. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Very  true,*  Herbert.  The  electric  telegragh  is  indeed  a  wonder 
of  wonders  to  ourselves  ;  what  would  have  been  thought  of  it  in 
the  middle  ages,  I  cannot  possibly  imagine ! 

WILLIE. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  think  of  ladies  going  to  battle !  We 
have  already  heard  of  two  queens  who  did  so ;  I  suppose  it  was 
quite  common  in  those  days. 

MBS.  LESUE. 

It  was  not  thought  at  all  out  of  character  for  them  to  do  so, 
when  circumstances  seemed  to  render  it  necessary.  I  can  tell  you 
of  another  queen  who  defended  her  husband's  cause  at  York  for 
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some  time  with  much  success^  a  lady  too  of  distinguished  beauty 
of  person  and  elegance  of  manners. 

KATE. 

Oh !  please,  mamma,  do  let  me  tell  70a  whom  I  think  you  mean. 

UBS.  LESLIK. 

Well  then,  Katie. 

KATE. 

Is  it  not  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  the  First  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is ;  but  let  us  hear  what  you  remember  of  the  circumstances. 

KATE. 

la  the  wars  which  Charles  had  with  his  parliament  his  greatest 
difficulty  arose  from  his  want  of  money  to  carry  them  on ;  and  his 
(^ueen  escaped  to  Holland  with  her  jewels,  which  having  con- 
verted into  cash,  she  purchased  a  small  supply  of  arms  and 
^munition  for  the  war.  In  returning  to  England  she  was  very 
nearly  taken  prisoner,  but  succeeded  in  evading  her  enemies,  and 
landed  in  safety  at  Bridlington,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  after 
which  she  proceeded  to  Tork,  and  sustained  her  husband^s  cause 
there  with  much  success. 

HERBERT. 

Bat  the  city  was  at  last  compelled  to  surrender. 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  about  nine  miles  from  York, 
^ded  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  royalists  in  the  North,  and 
left  Cromwell  in  possession  of  the  city.  There  is  much  more  of 
ui  historical  character  we  might  relate  in  connection  with  this 
citj,  did  time  permit ;  but  we  must  pass  on,  and  in  the  first  place 
ve  will  notice  an  object  of  the  very  highest  interest  to  those  who 
visit  York. 
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MABION. 

Of  course  jou  mean  its  magnificent  cathedral. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  do ;  and  well  does  that  stupendous  and  venerable  pile  demand 
our  best  attention.  As  an  architectural  achievement  it  stancLs 
unrivalled  in  this  country. 

KATE« 

Before  we  go  farther,  mamma,  will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  called. 
York  Minster  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  term  minster  comes  from  the  Latin,  fnonasteriumy  and  is 
applied  to  cathedrals  which  owe  their  celebrity  to  a  monastery 
which  formerly  existed  on  the  spot.  The  names  of  places  are 
sometimes  taken  from  having  such  a  cathedral  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  as  Westminster  and  Leominster.  Have  you  anything  to 
tell  us,  Herbert,  about  the  far-famed  York  Minster  ? 

HERBERT. 

It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Its  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west,  including  the  choir  and  nave,  is  about  five  hundred  and 
twenty  feet ;  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south,  with  the  tran- 
septs^ two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet.  The  choir  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a  stone  screen,  elaborately  carved,  and  containing 
fifteen  niches,  which  are  occupied  by  the  statues  of  the  English 
kings  from  the  Norman  conqueror  to  Henry  the  Sixths  This 
screen  and  the  great  east  window,  which  is  of  stained  glass  and 
seventy-five  feet  high  and  thirty-two  wide,  are  considered  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  cathedraL 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  chapter-house,  contiguous  to  the  northern  transept,  is  an 
elegant  and  tasteful  structure,  and  is  an  object  of  general  admira- 
tion. It  is  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  an  arched  roof,  and 
contains  forty-four  stalls,  made  of  the  finest  marble.    But  any 
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description  that  can  be  given  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  exquisite  architecture  of  York  Minster.  To  be  appreciated, 
it  most  be  seen. 

KATE. 

Do  jou  tbinky  mamma,  that  the  imposing  appearance  of  our 
old  cathe^f'als  in  any  way  contributes  to  the  real  devotion  of  the 
worshippers  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Certainly  not,  my  dear.  The  feelings  may  be  excited  even  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  grandeur,  and^  as  you  truly  call  it,  the  imposing 
appearance  of  the  place;  but  such  devotion  of  heart  as  a  holy 
God  requires  cannot  possibly  be  in  the  power  of  architecture  to 
supply.  You  know  He  says,  '*  I  dwell  with  him  that  is  of  a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit;"  and  such  a  lowly  state  of  heart  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  direct  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit ;  hence 
the  force  of  that  touching  supplication  in  the  beautiful  liturgy  of 
our  church,  "  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us." 

HERBERT. 

In  1829,  the  magnificent  York  Minster  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire,  by  a  maniac  named  Jonathan  Martin.  The  organ,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  was  sacrificed  to  the  flames.  The  de- 
struction of  the  cathedral  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  60,000/.  was  collected  in  a  few  months  towards  its  restora- 
tion. It  has  been  rebuilt  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  its  original 
design. 

KATE. 

Is  York  at  all  celebrated  for  manufactures  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No ;  but  it  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade,  divided  into  various 
branches.  Its  confectionary  is  much  esteemed  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  roasting  of  coflee  forms  one  important  part  of 
the  industrial  occupations  of  the  city,  York  having  been  formerly 
one  of  four  places  to  which  that  operation  was  restricted  by  the 
board  of  excise.     Leather  gloves,  combs,  and  many  articles  of 
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hom,  are  also  made  to  some  extent.  The  population  of  York  is 
upwards  of  36,000.  Now,  Willie,  can  you  mention  some  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Yorkshire  ? 

WILLIE. 

Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Scarborough,  and 
Whitbj,  are  all  towns  of  Yorkshire. 

MARION. 

Leeds  is  a  large  and  flourishing  market-town  on  the  river  Aire. 
It  contains  a  population  of  more  than  1 72,000,  and  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  cloth  manufacture  of  the  north 
of  England. 

WILLIE. 

What  kind  of  cloth  is  made  at  Leeds,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

For  a  long  time  the  manufacture  was  almost  confined  to  the 
coarser  kinds  of  woollen  cloth,  but  of  late  years  superBne  cloth, 
kerseymeres,  pelisse  cloths,  shawls,  and  fancy  goods  in  great 
variety,  have  also  been  made. 

WILLIE. 

What  a  number  of  inhabitants  Leeds  contains ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  does,  Willie;  and  we  may  suppose  it  was  a  populous  place 
even  m  Saxon  times,  as  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
Leod,  which  signifies  people. 

HERBERT. 

Leeds  appears  to  be  a  place  of  numerous  and  varied  branches  of 
industry. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  has  collieriea.  iron  and  brass  foundries,  oil  and  mustard 
nulls,  chemical  works,  paper  and  cotton  mills,  potteries,  and  many 
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GtLer  important  indastrial  establishments.  The  town  has  been 
fneatlj  improved  in  appearance  during  the  present  centurj,  and 
tte  benefit  it  has  derived  from  the  establishment  of  railways  is 
mcdculable. 

HERBERT. 

Sbeffield  is  the  next  place  in  point  of  population,  but  I  should 
think  we  had  better  first  confine  ourselves  to  the  clothing  towns 
cf  this  conntj. 

URS.  LESLIE. 

I  agree  with  you,  and  shall  be  happy  to  receive  information  of 
the  town  next  in  importance  to  Leeds. 

HERBERT. 

Bradford  is  a  busy  clothing  town  of  Yorkshire,  delightfully 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  three  romantic  valleys,  and 
commanding  a  picturesque  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  manufactures  of  Bradford  consist  principally  of  mixed  fabrics, 
SQch  as  merinoes,  alpaccas,  coburg  cloths,  damasks,  moreens,  and 
sach  like  goods.     The  town  contains  nearly  104,000  inhabitants. 

KAR10N. 

Halifax  is  our  next  town,  the  manufactures  of  which  are 
principally  those  of  an  elegant  and  decorative  character,  and 
consist  of  shawls,  mantles,  dresses,  damask  for  furniture  hangings, 
table-covers,  dsc;  but  druggetings,  linseys,  coatings,  and  fancy 
c^ks,  are  also  made.  Halifax  has  a  population  of  nearly 
HOOD. 

HERBEKT. 

The  situation  of  Halifax,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  rivers, 
Anders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  manufacturing  town ;  and  it  is 
to  the  woollen  trade  that  its  rise  and  importance  are  to  be  ascribed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  but  thirteen  houses 
stood  upon  the  site  of  that  now  extensive  mart ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  Flemings  settled  there,  and  intro- 
duced the  woollen  manufacture,  which  soon  raised  the  town  to 
importance  and  prosperity. 
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MARION. 

I  read  this  morning  of  a  law  of  great  severity  which  formerly 
existed  at  Halifax  for  the  protection  of  the  manafacturers  of 
woollen  cloth.  It  was  usual  then,  as  it  is  now,  you  know,  mamma, 
for  the  workmen  to  stretch  the  cloth  on  frames  to  dry;  and  it  is 
related  that  the  manufacturers  were  often  robbed  in  the  night  of 
the  cloth  on  which  they  had  spent  so  much  time  and  labour  during 
the  day  ;  therefore,  to  punish  offenders  and  be  a  warning  to  others, 
the  magistrate  was  empowered  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  any 
person  who  stole  goods  of  greater  value  than  thirteenpence  half- 
penny. 

WILLIE. 

How  strange  it  was  to  fix  on  such  a  sum !  I  should  think  it 
was  as  bad  to  steal  anything,  if  it  were  only  worth  thirteen  pence, 
or  even  a  shilling. 

XRS.  LESLIE. 

Or  you  might  say  a  smaller  sum  still,  Willie ;  the  crime  would 
be  the  same. 

KATE. 

I  should  think  the  very  severity  of  the  sentence  prevented  the 
necessity  for  its  infliction. 

MARION. 

It  appears  that,  on  an  average,  one  execution  took  place  every 
two  years,  for  about  a  century  before  the  law  was  abolished.  On 
being  convicted  of  the  theft,  the  culprit  was  beheaded  in  the 
market-place  on  the  next  market-day.  This  cruel  law  was  re- 
pealed in  1650. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Huddersfield  is  a  large  well-built  town  on  the  river  Colne, 
extensively  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade.  Its  manufactures  are 
of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  and  are  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  and  enterprise.  Trowserings,  cloth  for  over-coats,  damasks, 
table-covers,  shawls,  tweeds,  and  quiltings,  are  among  the  numerous 
fabrics  made.     Sewing  cotton  is  also  manufactured  to  a  great 
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<:xteiit.     The  population  of  Huddersfield  has  more  than  doubled 
dniDg  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  about  31,000. 

KATE. 

Wakefield  is  another  large  town  of  Yorkshire,  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  different  kinds  of  worsted 
goods,  and  for  its  large  com  market.  Its  population  is  upwards 
of  20,000.  And  now,  mamma,  I  think  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  these  uninteresting  clothing  towns. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  surprised  jou  think  it  uninteresting,  Katie,  to  know  the 
places  where  the  different  materials  for  clothing  are  manufac- 
tured. 

KATE. 

Of  course,  mamma,  I  like  to  know  all  about  such  kind  of  things, 
Imt  yet  I  like  better  to  read  and  hear  of  places  which  have  been 
the  scene  of  great  CTcnts. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  must  still  speak  of  towns  whose  chief  interest  arises  from 
tbeir  industrial  pursuits.  Sheffield^  I  believe,  has  not  played  any 
prominent  part  in  the  history  of  our  country,  unless  it  be  that  of 
adding  to  its  commercial  prosperity.  Perhaps  Marion  can  give 
V  some  information  relative  to  this  important  town. 

MARION. 

SheflBeld  is  a  very  ancient  place,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. It  was  originally  called  Sheaf-field,  from  its  being  built 
upon  some  meadows  by  the  river  Sheaf.  It  is  the  oldest  of  our 
CQtlery  manufactures,  and  is  now  also  greatly  celebrated  for  silver- 
plated  articles,  and  britannia  metal  goods.  It  has  several 
foQndries  for  iron,  brass,  and  white  metal ;  and  the  carpet  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  population  of  Sheffield 
is  upwards  of  135,000. 
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HRS.  LESLIE. 

There  was  a  little  implement  of  warfare  for  which  Sheffield  was 
formerly  verj  famous.    Do  you  know  to  what  I  allude  ? 

HARION. 

No,  mamma ;  I  thought  Birmingham  was  most  noted  for  fire- 
arms. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  did  not  mention  fire-arms.  The  little  weapon  I  mean  was  in 
use  long  before  fire-arms  were  thought  of.  It  was  the  pointed 
heads  of  arrows,  for  which  Sheffield  was  so  greatly  famed. 
You  know  archery  was  at  one  time  the  most  common  mode  of 
warfare. 

WILLU. 

Do  you  mean  the  same  kind  of  archery  we  once  saw  in  Bushy 
Park? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  love ;  only  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  instead 
of  shooting  at  a  target,  their  fellow  creature^'  heads  were  the  marks 
at  which  the  archers  aimed. 

MARION. 

Yes;  I  remember  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  it  is  said  that  the  English  owed  their  success 
to  their  superior  skill  in  archery. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

And  yet  so  intent  is  man  on  his  fellow-man's  destruction  in  the 
fearful  art  of  war,  that  he  was  not  long  contented  without  the  use 
of  a  more  sure  and  deadly  weapon.  Gunpowder  was  invented,  or 
at  least  brought  to  light,  in  the  same  reign,  by  Friar  Bacon. 

WILLIE. 

Is  Sheffield  a  pleasant  place,  mamma  ? 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

Tm;  it  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  com- 
aaading  a  lovely  prospect  of  hill  and  dale.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
hi&dscHne,  well-built  town,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  charitable  institutions.  James  Montgomery,  who  has  been 
stjied  the  **  Christian  poet,"  resided  here  the  greatest  part  of  his 
ioDg  life. 

HERBERT. 

The  flourishing  commercial-port  of  Hull  is  the  next  place  that 
claims  attention.  Though  now  one  of  our  most  important  mari- 
time towns,  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  survey  it  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  Doomsday  book  as  a  distinct  place,  but  was  included 
io  the  manor  of  Myton.  It  afterwards  became  a  place  of  some 
note  under  the  name  of  Wyke. 

MARION. 

I  believe  Hull  dates  its  commercial  importance  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  John,  the  commerce  of  the  little  place 
was  considerable ;  and  a  large  trade  was  carried  on  in  stockfish, 
which,  it  is  said^  was  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 
Without    doubt,    however,  its    subsequent  prosperity  is  to  be 
tttribnted  to  the  royal  patronage  of  Edward,  who,  on  his  tri- 
QZDphant  return  from  Scotland  in  1296,  was  struck  with  the 
admirable  situation  of  the  place  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
He  therefore  purchased  the  manor  of  Myton  from  the  Abbot  of  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  Meauz,  and  conferred  several  privi- 
leges and  immunities  on  the  little  town  of  Wyke,  the  name  of 
which  be  changed  to  King's  Town-upon-Hull.     From  that  period 
its  commercial  prosperity  has  annually  increased,  and  it  is  now 
oqIj  inferior  in  foreign  commerce  to  three  or  four  of  our  largest 
ports»  while  its  inland  trade  is  unsurpassed  by  any  town  in  the 
kingdom.     Hull  has  Ibeen  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  now  contains  about  85,000  inhabitants. 
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MABION. 

Whitby  is  a  sea-port  town  with  a  population  of  about  11,000. 
For  many  centuries  it  was  only  a  small  fishing  Tillage,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  some  alum  mines  were  diseoyered,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  commercial  prosperity. 

KATE. 

Doncaster  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  supposed  by  archsBo- 
legists  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  12,000,  and  is  now  principally  celebrated  for  its 
races. 

UBS.   LESLIE. 

That  it  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  time,  of  the  Romans  is 
evident  from  its  name,  Doncaster  simply  meaning  a  fortress  on 
the  River  Don.  Our  time  is  too  far  expired  for  me  to  explain 
this  fully  now ;  next  week  we  shall  have  to  notice  several  instances 
of  this  particular  termination* 

MABIOM. 

Scarborough  is  a  celebrated  fashionable  watering-place,  situated 
on  the  Grerman  Ocean.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  natural 
curiosities,  and  the  huge  craggy  clifis  near  to  the  town  are  de- 
scribed as  singularly  sublime  and  picturesque.  On  a  projecting 
eminence,  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
venerable  castle,  so  strongly  built  that  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  it  was  absolutely  impregnable. 

KATE, 

Scarborough  is  also  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  is  it  not, 
mamma? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  it  unites  the  advantages  of  a  sea-bathing  place  with  those 
derived  from  medicinal  waters.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  town, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors.  Its  population  is  nearly 
13,000. 

HERBERT. 

Harrowgate  is  a  fashionable  inland  watering-place,  greatly 
famed  for  its  medicinal  springs.     The  place  formerly  consisted  of 
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two  villages,  called  High,  and  Low  Harrowgate,  but  during  the  last 
nftj  years  so  many  new  buildings  have  been  erected^  that  the 
villages  are  brought  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  be  regarded  as 
one  town,  the  united  population  of  which  is  nearly  4000. 

KATE. 

I  am  glad  you  have  left  me  to  mention  the  ruins  of  Fountains 
Abbey  near  to  Harrowgate,  because  I  saw  a  painting  of  them  some 
time  ago^  and  it  is  so  much  more  pleasant  to  talk  about  a  place 
one  has  seen,  if  it  be  only  in  a  picture.  I  never  saw  such* a  beau* 
tifal  group  of  ruins.  I  should  think,  Herbert,  they  must  surpass 
the  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey,  which  you  say  are  so  picturesque.  I 
have  read  that  Fountains  Abbey  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest 
monastic  structures  in  the  north  of  England,  and  to  judge  from 
wbat  is  left^  it  must  have  been  a  magnificent  place  indeed. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yon  are  right,  Katie.  Fountains  Abbey  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  monastic  edifices  of  England,  and  the  ruins  are 
nnrivaUed  for  extent,  beauty,  and  the  general  idea  they  give  the 
visitor  of  a  religions  establishment  of  olden  time.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  cloisters,  refectory,  dormitory,  church,  chapter-house, 
dungeons,  and  several  other  apartments  which  were  found  in  such 
buildings  during  the  days  of  monkish  superstition. 

MARIOK. 

Yorkshire  possesses  the  ruins  of  several  other  monastic  houses, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are,  those  of  th&  Abbeys  of  Kirkstall^ 
Roche,  Byland,  and  Rievaulx,  and  the  priories  of  Bolton  and 
Knaresborough. 

HERBERT. 

At  Knaresborough,  near  to  Harrowgate,  is  a  remarkable  natural 
curiosity,  called  "  The  Dropping  Well,*'  the  water  of  which  issues 
from  a  limestone  rock  near  to  the  River  Nid,  and  descends  in  a 
trickling  form,  and  with  a  tinkling  sound,  into  a  basin  or  well 
l)eneath.     This  water  has  the  remarkable  property  of  petrifying 

ns 
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objects  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Twigs  of  trees,  tufts  of 
grass,  and  rarious  shrubs  are  to  be  seen  in  a  beautiful  state  of 
petrifaction. 

KATE. 

What  can  it  be  that  causes  such  a  singular  effect  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  gritty  or  sparry  matter  in  the  water 
which  jncrusts  the  objects  within  its  reach.  We  are  now,  my 
dear  children,  about  to  separate,  and  yet  there  is  one  place  in  this 
county  of  deep  historical  interest  which  has  not  been  mentioned. 
It  was  greatly  celebrated  for  its  castle,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  more  tragical  events  than  any  other  fortress  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

HERBERT. 

But  if  the  once  mighty  and  gigantic  castle  of  Pontefract  has 
not  been  mentioned,  it  has  not  been  through  forgetfulness,  mamma, 
but  because  we  have  had  so  many  subjects  before  us,  that  we 
scarcely  knew  which  to  notice  first.  Katie,  I  know,  will  tell  us 
what  English  monarch  was  imprisoned,  and  died,  in  Pontefract 
Castle. 

KATE. 

Richard  the  Second,  after  having  been  deposed,  was  cx)nfined 
there  until  his  death.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  murdered  by  his 
guards  with  halberts. 

WILLIE* 

What  are  halberts,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  halbert  was  a  sort  of  long  spear  which  was  formerly  used  in 
war,  but  there  is  very  little  reason  to  believe  that  Bichard  met 
with  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  his  jailors.  Such  was  long 
the  popular  opinion ;  but  it  is  thought  more  probable  that  bis 
death  was  the  result  of  voluntary  starvation. 
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WILUB. 

Wlitt  had  Bichard  done  to  cause  him  to  be  imprisoned,  mamma  ? 

UBS,  LESLIE. 

It  is  too  late  this  morning  to  enter  into  particolars^  but  I  may 
just  tell  70a  that  he  was  not  bj  any  means  a  wise  and  good  king. 
He  preferred  spending  his  time  in  foolish  amusements,  to  seeking 
the  good  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  was  at  last  so  much  disliked,  that 
they  would  not  have  him  for  their  king  any  longer,  but  shut  him 
up  in  the  gloomy  old  castle  of  Fontefract,  or  Pomfret,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called. 

HBRBEHT. 

Earl  Bivers,  Sir  Thomas  Yaughan,  and  Lord  Grey,  wefe  be- 
headed at  Fontefract,  by  order  of  the  tyrant  Richard  the  Third. 

« 

XBS.  LESLIE. 

They  were,  but  time  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  further  upon 
the  associations  of  this  once  stupendous  stronghold  ;  suffice  it  now 
to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  mightiest  castles  in 
England,  and  covered  a  space  of  nearly  seven  acres.  It  was 
entirely  dismantled  by  Cromwell^  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Scarcely  any  remnant  of  it  now  exists.  The  ruins  of  several 
ancient  castles  are  still  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  this  county, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  those  of  Conisbrough 
and  Richmond. 

KATE. 

Oh !  pray  manuna,  let  me  mention  Captain  James  Cook  before 
we  separate.  He  was  born  at  Marton,  a  village  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkshire. 

WILUE. 

What!  the  Captain  Cook  who  sailed  three  times  round  the 
vorld  ?  Oh  I  please  mamma,  let  us  hear  of  him.  You  know  we 
saw  his  pnnch-bowl  in  the  museum  at  Scotland  Yard,  when  we 
were  in  London  last  winter. 

b3 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

As  joo  made  such  a  profound  acquaintance  with  his  memory 
then,  Willie,  I  suppose  we  must  a  little  extend  our  time,  for  joa 
to  learn  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  early  history. 

KATE. 

Captain  Cook  was  the  son  of  a  day-labourer,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  learnt  reading,  writing,  and 
a  very  little  arithmetic ;  after  which,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
small  shopkeeper  at  Snaith,  a  little  town  on  the  sea-coast.  He 
very  soon  evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the  sea^  and  to  gratify 
his  desire,  his  master  was  induced  to  give  up  his  indentures. 
Young  Cook  then  bound  himself  for  three  years  to  a  shipowner 
at  Whitby.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  in  1755,  be 
entered  the  navy,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  industry 
and  skill. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  well  remembered,  Katie;  perhaps  Herbert  can  tell  as 
some  of  the  events  of  his  subsequent  career. 

HERBERT. 

This  great  navigator  was  celebrated  for  his  abilities  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Quebec,  and  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Newfoundland.  He 
explored  New  Zealand,  Otaheite,  New  Holland ;  and,  indeed,  I 
cannot  tell  you  half  the  places  he  visited.  Government  rewarded 
his  services,  by  conferring  on  him  the  rank  of  post-captain  in  the 
Navy,  and  the  appointment  of  captain  in  Greenwich  Hospital. 
He  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  natives  of  Owhyhee. 

KATE. 

Poor  Captain  Cook  I  That  was  a  sad  termination  to  all  his 
wonderful  discoveries.  If  you  remember,  Willie,  we  saw  in  the 
museum  at  Scotland  Yard  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  the 
spot  where  he  was  killed,  and  a  stone  axe  with  which  a  blow  was 
aimed  at  him. 
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HBS.  LESLIE* 

I  have  been  highly  gratified,  my  dear  children,  by  the  amount 
cf  iDformation  each  has  given  on  the  interesting  county  which  has 
tiui  morning  claimed  our  attention.  Much  more  might  un- 
doubtedly be  added ;  but  yet  I  think  our  conversation  has  em- 
braced the  most  celebrated  places  and  events.  Next  week,  our 
topic  win  be  Lancashire,  a  county  which  will  unfold  to  us  peculiar 
tad  important  features  of  interest  and  instruction. 
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CONVERSATION   YL 


LANCASHIBE. 

Subjects  :  ^  Lancashire  a  rainy  County.  —  Lancashire  as  it  was  and  ut,  — 
**  Lancashire  Witches.** — Introdaction  of  Potatoes.  — Boundaries  of  County. 
—  District  of  Fumess.  —  Coniston  FelL  —  Mineral  Productions.  —  Eariy 
Inhabitants. — Bivers. — Lancaster.  —  John  of  Gaunt — County  Palatine.  — 
Castle.  —  Queen  Victoria's  Visit  —  County  JaiL  —  Lancaster  a  Boman 
Station.  —  Liverpool — Derivation  of  Name.  —  Exports  and  Imports. — 
Mrs.  Hemans.  —  Stage  Coach  Travelling.  —  Bailwajs.  —  Manchester  a 
Boman  Station.  —  Cotton  Manufactures.  — >  Introduction  of  Woollen  Manu- 
factures.—Sir  Bichard  Ark wright— First  Cotton  Bfill **  Cotton  Lords.**— 

Density  of  Population.  —  Manchester  Exhibition.  —  Bibchester.  —  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  Canal  —  Celebrated  Watering  Places.  —  Lakes.  —  Furness 
Abbey. — Dissolution  of  Monasteries. — Monastic  Houses  now  in  England — 
Beligious  Toleration. 

''Do  you  know,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Marion  Leslie,  as  her 
mother  joined  the  little  party,  '*  Herbert  has  just  been  reading  that 
more  rain  falls  in  Lancashire  than  in  any  other  county  of  England ; 
what  can  be  the  reason  ?" 

ICBS.  LESLIE. 

I  will  endeavour  to  explain  it  to  you,  my  dear,  and  firsts  we 
must  consider  from  what  rain  proceeds. 

WILLIE. 

From  the  clouds,  of  course,  mamma. 
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And  the  douds  are  formed  from  watery  vapours,  wUch  are 
drawn  upwards  from  the  sea^  and  other  waters,  bj  the  process  of 
eraponUioii* 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

Very  well,  Herbert,  and  now  we  mast  bear  in  mind»  that  the 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  bring  with  them  abundance  of  those  rain- 
doiids,  which  are  prevented  from  passing  over  eastward  hj  the 
Yorkshire  hills,  or  part  of  the  great  Pennine  chain,  which  you  see 
extends  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Lancashire,  and  separates 
it  from  Yorkshire.  The  rain-clouds  thus  intercepted  discharge 
their  contents  on  Lancashire^  and  this  I  have  been  informed  causes 
the  phenomenon  you  have  mentioned. 

ICARION. 

Thank  you,  mamma,  that  appears  very  plain. 

HBBBEBT. 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  the  last  week  in  tracing 
the  wonderful  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  the  importance  and 
prosperity  of  Lancashire,  more  particularly  during  the  last  century. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  far  behind  many  other  coun- 
ties, even  in  civilisation,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

MARION. 

Do,  dear  mamma,  let  me  read  an  account  of  its  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

KBS.  LESLIE. 

By  all  means  Marion,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it. 

MARIOK. 

Reads: — ^'At  no  remoter  era  than  the  age  of  the  first  Stuart, 
Lancashire  was  comparatively  in  a  state  of  nature.  Camden  (the 
antiquary)  approached  its  frontier  with  dread,  and  committed 
himself  speciiJly  to  the  Divine  protection  on  entering  its  tangled 
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wilds.**     Do  yoa  think  such  a  statement  can  be  realty  true, 
mamma  ? 

MB8.  LESLIE. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness  in  relation  to  many  parts  oT 
the  county ;  but  of  course  we  cannot  apply  it  in  its  full  extent; 
to  the  whole.  Towns  we  know  existed,  and  manufactures  also, 
some  centuries  before  that  period,  but  still,  as  Herbert  truly  says, 
it  was  very  much  behind  many  other  places ;  although  it  seems 
difficult  to  realise  the  fact,  when  we  think  of  the  myriads  of  human 
beings  who  now  daily  throng  the  streets  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  the  ceaseless  activity  of  its  principal  port  and 
railway. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  have  heard  of ''  Lancashire  witches,"  mamma.  The  notion  of 
their  existence  would  alone  lead  one  to  form  a  very  low  opinion 
as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  such  an  idea 
prevailed. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  this  county  was  notorious  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  for  entertaining  the  popular  delusion  of  witchcraft,  and 
many  poor  women  were  arraigned  and  tried  at  the  assizes  for  the 
alleged  crime.  This  superstition  was  very  prevalent  even  after 
Lancashire  had  in  some  measure  emerged  from  its  obscurity  ;  but 
was  at  last  happily  exploded  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
science.  The  term  "  Lancashire  witches  **  has  of  late  years  been 
applied  as  a  compliment  to  the  females  of  this  county,  on  account 
of  their  personal  charms. 

KATE. 

I  should  think  it  a  very  poor  compliment  to  be  called  a  witch, 
I  am  sure. 

WILUB. 

I  can  tell  you  a  vegetable,  mamma,  which  we  have  at  table 
every  day,  that  was  known  in  Lancashire  before  any  other  county 
in  England.    Can  you  guess  what  I  mean  ? 
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MBS.  LE8LIS. 

I  think  I  shall  not  be  Terj  wrong  if  I  say  potatoes.  Shall  I, 
Wmie? 

WILLIE. 

I  declare*  mamma,  you  know  everything,  it  is  of  no  use  trying 
to  pnzzle  you.  And  I  dare  say  you  know  that  they  were  brought 
nt>m  Virginia,  in  America,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Of  course  if  I  know  everything,  I  must  know  that  among  the 
number  ;  but  you  have  a  far  too  high  opinion  of  your  mother's 
knowledge,  my  little  boy.  There  are  a  great  many  things  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  endeavour  to  gain  information  on  any  useful 
sobject  that  is  brought  before  me,  and  that  is  the  way  to  improve. 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  have  obtained  some  intelligence 
relating  to  this  county.  And  now,  I  am  sure  Herbert  will  tell 
jou  when  it  was  that  potatoes  were  first  brought  to  England,  and 
what  reception  they  met  with. 

HEBBEBT. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  them  from  America  in  1565,  and 
some  were  then  immediately  raised  in  Lancashire ;  but,  like  almost 
every  other  new  discovery,  they  were  received  with  much  prejudice 
and  opposition.  Some  people  said  they  might  be  worth  cultivating 
for  pigs,  but  could  not  possibly  be  fit  for  human  beings  -,  and  it 
was  nearly  a  century  before  they  came  into  general  use  and 
favour.  An  old  writer  speaks  of  them  as  a  pleasant  food  boiled 
or  roasted,  and  eaten  with  butter  and  sugar. 

WILLIE. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  eat  sugar  with  them  at  alL 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Most  likely  not,  because  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  do  so. 
Katie,  will  you  tell  us  the  boundaries  and  size  of  Lancashire  ? 
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It  18  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Cumberland  and  Westmorelazid, 
on  the  east  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by  Cheshire,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  about  64  miles  long,  and  45  miles 
broad.  It  has  also  a  detached  portion  to  the  north-west  of  the 
county,  called  the  district  of  Fumess,  a  mountainous  and  rugged 
tract  of  land,  about  24  miles  in  length,  which  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  Morecombe  Bay,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
county  of  Westmoreland. 

MRS.  LESLHS. 

If  you  look  on  your  map  again,  Katie,  you  will  see  that  the 
district  of  Furness,  although  very  mountainous  at  the  northern 
part,  is  quite  flat  towards  the  south.  It  is  thus  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Furness. 

MARION. 

• 

I  think  Coniston  Fell,  in  the  north  of  this  district,  is  the  most 
elevated  mountain  in  Lancashire.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  2577 
feet. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right,  Marion ;  and  now  tell  us  some  of  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  county. 

MARION. 

The  principal  is  coal,  of  various  kinds,  but  it  has  also  some  iron 
mines.  The  mountains  of  Fumess  abound  in  blue  slate  and  free- 
stone ;  flag  stones  and  pipe-clay  are  also  found  in  different  parts 
of  Lancashire. 

'  MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  find  that  the  quantity  of  coal,  raised  in  Lancashire,  in  1856, 
was  nearly  9,000,000  of  tons,  and  of  iron  ore  465,000  tons.  The 
amount  of  pig  iron  manufactured  in  this  county  and  Cumberland, 
in  the  same  year,  was  25,530  tons. 

HERBERT. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  of  whom  there  is  any 
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record  were  the  Brigantes ;  on  their  oonqnest  by  the  Romans  the 
county  farmed  part  of  the  province  of  Maxima  CaBsariensis,  and 
dming  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  partly  included  in  the  kingdom 
cf  Northomberland,  and  partly  in  that  of  the  west  Saxons. 

MBS.  LBaUB. 

We  IcK^  to  you»  Willie,  as  usaal,  to  tell  us  the  names  of  the 
prittdiMd  riTcrs,  and  of  the  county  town. 

WILUB. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  the  Ribble,  the  Lon  or  Lnne, 
the  Lrwell,  and  the  Duddon.  The  county  town  is  Lancaster,  on 
the  river  Xion  or  Ludc. 

HERBERT. 

Lancaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and  though 
its  early  history  is  exceedingly  obscure,  it  must  have  been  con- 
sidered of  more  importance  than  any  other  town,  as  it  gives  the 
name  to  the  county. 

KATE. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  an  interesting  place  from  what  little  I 
have  read  about  it. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Other  towns  in  Lancashire  now  claim  precedence  in  interest  and 
importance  certainly,  but  it  was  once  a  considerable  port,  and 
th^  is  one  historical  record  connected  with  Lancaster  which  we 
most  not  omit  to  mention.  It  relates  to  the  celebrated  John  of 
Gaunt.     Which  of  you  can  tell  me  to  what  drcumstanoe  I  allude? 

KATE. 

I  know  he  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  that  he  was 
called  Duke  of  Lancaster;  but  I  do  not  know  how  he  came  to 
have  that  title. 

HERBERT. 

During  the  French  wars  that  Edward  was  engaged  in,  Henry 
Plsntagenet  the  Earl  of  Derby,  very  much  distinguished  himself, 
sad  was  created  Duke  of  Lancaster  by  that  monarch,  who  also 
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made  Lancashire  a  county  palatine  in  his  favour.  John  of  Gaunt, 
Edward's  son,  afterwards  married  Blanche  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father*in-hiw  succeeded  him  as 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

MBS.  LESLIS. 

Very  good,  Herbert  And  now  let  us  speak  of  the  castle,  which, 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  has  been  considered  an  object 
of  the  first  interest  in  the  town  of  Lancaster. 

MABIOK. 

The  present  castle  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  but  is  said,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  to  have 
owed  its  chief  importance  to  Edward  the  Third,  and  John  of 
Gaunt,  as  the  latter  maintained  an  establishment  and  household 
suitable  to  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a  petty  king. 

KR8.  LESLIE. 

Which  of  course  must  greatly  have  increased  the  prosperity  of 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  castle  occupies  an  elevated 
and  commanding  position,  and  is  a  stately  massive  structure, 
having  several  towers  of  different  dates  of  erection.  The  gateway 
tower,  which  forms  the  chief  entrance,  is  a  fine  appendage  to  the 
noble  pile.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  turret  commonly  called  **  John  of  Gaunt's  chair," 
which  commands  extensive  and  diversified  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  And  here  we  have  to  notice  a  royal  visit,  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  regard  with  greiiter  interest  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  mentioned. 

HERBERT. 

Yes,  that  we  shall,  mamma,  for  I  know  you  allude  to  the  visit 
of  our  own  dear  Queen. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  do,  my  dear,  and  as  British  subjects  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  people,  which  is  manifested  by 
her  Majesty  in  her  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  her  dominions. 
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The  royal  visit  of  1851,  when  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Albert,  and 
fiome  of  the  royal  children,  honoured  the  principal  places  in  this 
ooontj  with  inspection,  was  considered  not  only  a  mark  of  royal 
condescension,  but  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  interest  felt  by 
ber  Majesty  in  the  industrial  classes  of  her  realm.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  reception  which  everywhere  greeted 
the  royal  party  was  loyal  and  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme,  and 
emanated  from  affectionate  and  devoted  hearts. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  have  an  account  here  of  her  Majesty's  visit  to  the  castle  of 
Lancaster,  and  of  her  inspection  of  the  different  towers.  Her 
ascent  to  John  of  Gaunt's  chair  is  particularly  mentioned ;  as  to 
arrive  at  it  she  had  to  ascend  a  narrow  stone  staircase,  the  very 
contemplation  of  which,  it  is  said,  would  have  daunted  some  of  ber 
leas  persevering  subjects. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  true,  Herbert.  Our  good  Queen  often  sets  her  subjects  an 
example  of  energy  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
virtues.  I  doubt  not,  in  the  instance  you  have  adduced,  the  mag- 
nificent prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  amply  repaid  her 
for  the  inconvenience  of  the  ascent. 

MABION. 

I  believe  the  castle  is  now  used  as  the  county  prison* 

« 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is,  and  is  considered  the  grandest  and  most  complete  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  stated  that  the  additions  and  improvements 
which  have  been  made  to  it  have  cost  nearly  140,0002.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  not  very  considerable,  and  its  population  is 
about  15,000. 

KATE. 

Marion  spoke  of  the  castle,  as  the  present  castle.  Is  there  any 
mention  of  a  former  one  ?  I  like  to  go  back  to  the  very  earliest 
bistoiy  of  each  place. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

These  conversations  will  make  you  quite  an  antiquary^  Katie ! 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  tO¥m  was  fortified,  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  as  the  termination  ceastre^  or  easier,  was 
applied  by  the  Saxons  only  to  places  they  found  fortified  when 
they  subjugated  Britain.  The  first  syllable  is  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Lon  or  Lune.  Thus  the  name  Lancaster  denotes  a  fortresa 
on  the  river  Lune.  And  here  we  must  leave  the  county  town, 
and  proceed  to  notice  the  busy  and  flourishing  port  of  LiverpooL 

HERBERT. 

I  fear,  I  cannot  entirely  gratify  your  antiquarian  predilections, 
Katie,  by  giving  an  undisputed  derivation  of  its  name,  as  I  find 
there  are  so  many  different  opinions  on  the  subject ;  but  the  one 
most  generally  received,  is,  that  it  was  originally  called  Lyr  pul^ 
which  in  ancient  British  means  the  port  of  the  Mersey,  on  which 
river  Liverpool  is  situate.  It  was  formerly  nothing  more  than  a 
small  fishing  village ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some 
consequence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  a  writer  of  that 
period  relates  that,  **  it  was  a  paved  town  when  he  visited  it^  and 
much  resorted  to  by  Irish  merchants.** 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  must  very  soon  afterwards  have  suffered  a  considerable  de- 
cline, as  by  the  town  record  of  1565,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  householders  and  cottagers  was  only  138 ;  and  in  a  petition  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  styled  '*  her  Majesty's  poor  decayed  town  of 
Liverpool.''  Towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  it  appears  that  it 
began  to  rise  from  its  depression,  and  I  need  not  teU  you  is  now 
considered  the  largest  and  most  important  commercial  port  of  the 
British  empire.    It  contains  a  population  of  about  376^000. 

BATE. 

Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  present  pros- 
perity of  Liverpool  ? 
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URS.  LESLIE. 

Manj  causes  might  be  assigned,  such  as  its  natural  position  as 
»  port,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  trade  of  Ireknd  and  America  ; 
the  numerous  extensive  manufactures  in  its  vicinitj,  its  extensive 
docka  for  shipping,  which  for  extent  and  soliditj  are  unrivalled 
in  the  world ;  its  railways ;  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  and  enterprise* 
of  its  inhabitants*  And  now  tell  me  some  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce that  are  exported  from  Liverpool? 

KATE. 

It  exports  immense  quantities  of  the  manufactured  goods  of 
England;  such  as  earthenware,  cutlery,  hardware,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  salt,  and  some  coal. 
It  imports  cotton,  wool^  linen,  tea,  sugar,  tallow,  tobacco,  and  a 
Tariety  of  other  goods, 

WILLIE. 

Indeed,  mamma,  I  do  not  understand  what  you  and  Katie  have 
been  saying  about  all  those  things  you  have  mentioned. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

That  is  because  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
export  and  import:  I  must  try  to  make  it  plain  to  you.  You  know 
a  great  many  things  we  use  are  brought  to  England  from  foreign 
countries. 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  yes,  I  know  that,  mamma.  Tea  comes  from  China,  and 
sugar  £rom  the  West  Indies. 

XBS.  LESLIE. 

Well,  then,  my  dear,  anything  that  is  brought  to  this  country 
from  abroad,  is  said  to  be  impariedy  and  the  goods  we  send  to 
other  lands  are  exported*  Thus  we  import^  or  receive  from,  foreign 
parts,  tea,  sugar,  tallow,  &c.,  and  we  export^  or  send  to  other 
countries,  the  goods  which  are  found  or  made  in  England,  over 
and  above  what  we  require  foi:  our  own  use.  I  think  you  under- 
stand it  nowr 
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WILLIS. 

Yes,  I  thank  jou,  mamma,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  the 
meaning  of  the  worda  import  and  export 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

And  joa  will  remember  that  a  port  is  the  place  where  the  goods 
are  received  from  other  lands,  or  sent  out  from  our  own.  Liver- 
pool is  a  very  celebrated  port. 

HBRBBKT. 

This  was  one  of  the  places  where  our  Queen  was  most  enthusi- 
astically greeted  by  all  classes  of  her  subjects,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  was  the  first  royal  visit 
that  the  town  had  received  since  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
160  years  before,  and  the  reception  she  met  with  was  characterised 
by  genuine  loyalty  and  deep  devotion.  It  would  be  highly  inter- 
esting to  follow  the  royal  party  in  their  route  did  time  permit,  but 
we  have  much  to  engage  our  attention  in  connection  with  this 
county. 

MRS.  LESLIE* 

True,  Herbert.  And  now  suppose  we  leave  the  busy  aeenes 
which  the  contemplation  of  this  flourishing  commercial  town 
presents,  to  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  memory  of  a  highly- 
gifted  Christian  poetess,  who  owned  it  for  her  birthplace.  I  mean 
Felicia  Hemans. 

HABION. 

You  astonish  me,  mamma.  I  always  thought  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
born  in  Wales. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Your  impression  was  erroneous,  and  yet  I  do  not  much  wonder 
at  your  entertaining  it ;  as  she  removed  to  Wales  at  such  an  early 
period,  that,  as  her  biographer  tells  us,  *'  her  heart  clung  to  its 
mountains,  and  its  waters,  its  bards  and  its  hamlets,  as  if  it  were 
indeed  her  own  land.** 

KATE. 

Will  you  tell  us  all  you  know  about  her  ?  • 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Most  willingly,  my  deftt.  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  (that  was 
ber  maiden  name)  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  September  25th,  1793. 
b  earij  life  she  was  gifted  with  beauty,  vivacity,  and  genius,  and 
some  of  her  youthful  productions  gave  promise  of  that  superior 
mtellectual  ability  and  deep  feeling  which  in  after  life  she  so 
cflunently  displayed.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  was  united  to 
CiptaiD  Hemans,  of  the  4th  Regiment ;  but  vicissitudes  and  sorrows 
kd  her  to  feel  that  this  was  not  her  rest  In  six  years  she  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  never  to  meet  again. 

WILLIE. 

Oh  dear  I    That  was  very  sad.  « 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  it  must  have  been  a  great  grief  to  a  spirit  gentle  and 
Ijring  as  her  own ;  but  trials  are  sometimes  permitted  for  our 
^ood,  and  I  doubt  not  such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

HARIOK. 

I  do  not  know  any  poetry  I  really  love  so  much  as  Mrs.  Hemans'. 
I  do  not  say  admire,  that  does  not  seem  the  word  to  express  my 
feeling. 

MKS.  LESLIE. 

Her  poems  are,  indeed,  exquisitely  and  touchingly  beautiful ; 
ud  the  tone  of  earnest  piety  which  pervades  some  of  her  pro- 
^nctions  constitutes,  in  my  opinion>  their  highest  charm.  One 
iosttnce  of  real  good  arising  from  her  labours,  that  is  related,  must 
^ve  been  to  her  a  rich  reward. 

KATE. 

Pray  let  uft  hear  it,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE.    • 

One  day,  just  as  she  was  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  a 
gentleman  called  at  her  house  in  Dublin,  where  she  was  then  re- 
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siding,  and  requested  to  see  her.  He  was  informed  that  she  was 
not  sufficiently  convalescent  to  receive  visitors,  but  he  entreated 
so  earnestlj  for  an  interview,  that  he  was  at  last  admitted.  He 
then,  with  the  deepest  feeling,  informed  her,  that  he  was  under 
Providence  indebted  to  her  for  a  faith  and  hope  more  precious  to 
him  than  life  itself;  and  explained  that  he  had  formerly  been 
inclined  to  infidelity,  but  that  her  poem  of  "  The  Sceptic  **  bad 
shaken  his  unbelief,  and  led  him  to  **  search  the  Scriptures,"  which 
had  happily  resulted  in  his  entire  conviction  of  their  truth. 

KATE. 

That  must  have  made  her  very  happy. 

MBS.  LE8UE. 

It  must,  indeed.  And  now.  in  following  Mrs.  Hemans  to  the 
closing  scenes  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  we  have  only  to  remark 
that  the  Christian  principles  and  hopes  which  had  animated  and 
inspired  her  in  the  midst  of  her  life  trials,  sustained  her  to  the 
end  ;  and  in  perfect  reliance  on  the  Atonement  of  her  Saviour,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1835,  she  entered  into  that  ''Better  Land,"  of 
whose  glories  she  had  so  sweetly  sung  below. 

KATE. 

Thank  you,  mamma.    That  is  a  very  interesting  account  indeed. 

HERBERT. 

You  mentioned  the  railways,  mamma,  as  one  of  the  causes  o( 
the  present  prosperity  of  Liverpool  I  have  an  account  here 
which  shows  the  rate  of  travelling  formerly.  In  1770,  the  stage 
coach  **  Diligence "  used  to  start  from  Manchester  at  six  o'clocl; 
in  the  morning,  and  after  breakfasting  at  Irlam,  dining  at  War  J 
rington,  and  taking  tea  at  Prescot,  the  passengers  reached  Liver^ 
pool,  a  distance  of  thirty -six  miles,  at  nightfall.  I  suppose  thi 
journey  is  accomplished  now  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 
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KATE. 

How  tedious  travelling  mast  have  been  to  men  of  business  when 
^^e  were  no  railways. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Tes,  as  with  every  other  modem  invention,  we  are  inclined  to 
Tonder  bow  the  commercial  transactions  of  life  were  ever  carried 
on  St  all  without  them. 

MARION. 

I  think  the  railway  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  was  one 
of  the  first  that  was  constructed.    It  was  opened  in  1830. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

That  was  one  of  the  first  made  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers ; 
but  railways  on  a  limited  scale,  and  of  a  rude  construction,  had 
^sted  in  the  collieries  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  for 
opwards  of  two  centuries,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  transit  of  coal, 
ilthoogh  they  were  only  worked  by  horse  power,  instead  of  the 
tmazing  force  of  steanu  I  thihk,  my  dear  children,  we  cannot 
DOW  do  better  than  transport  ourselves,  by  a  quicker  agency  even 
tban  that  of  steam,  to  the  manufacturing  town  of  Manchester. 
Look  on  your  map,  Willie,  and  tell  me  near  what  rivers  it  is 
atuated. 

WILLIE. 

It  seems  to  be  close  to  the  Irwell. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  on  the  borders  of  both  the  Irwell  and  the  Medlock. 

HERBERT. 

I  suppose  the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  too,  mamma,  as  the 
Saxons  called  the  place  Manceaster,  from  whence  its  present  name 
is  corrupted. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  I  think.    Julius  Agricola,  the  Roman 
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governor  of  Britain,  erected  yarious  fortresses  to  secure  his 
conquests,  one  of  which  was  called  Manounium.  This  circum- 
stance, united  with  the  termination  of  the  name  the  Saxons  gave 
the  town  we  are  considering,  as  well  as  the.  Roman  antiquities 
found  there,  is  certainly  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was 
formerly  a  Roman  station.  The  original  town  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  subsequently  restored  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  about  the  year  920.  But  as  nothing  very  interesting 
intervenes,  I  think  we  must  omit  further  notice  of  it,  until  the 
rise  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  for  which  Manchester  has  such  a 
world-wide  reputation ;  and  in  speaking  of  that  successful  branch 
of  industry,  we  must  notice  not  only  the  town  of  Manchester,  but 
make  a  circuit  of  several  miles  around,  and  include  within  it 
Bolton,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Staley  Bridge,  Stockport  in  Cheshire, 
nnd  several  other  places,  and  almost  regard  the  whole  as  one 
huge  factory.  Can  either  of  you  mention  the  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  first  manufactures  in  this  district  ? 

MABION. 

When  Edward  the  Third,  whom  we  have  frequently  mentioned, 
married  his  good  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands  greatly  increased ;  and  the 
king  invited  a  great  number  of  Flemish  weavers,  who  were  very 
badly  treated  in  Flanders,  to  settle  in  this  country,  and  thus  they 
set  up  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  in  different  parts.  Bolton, 
a  few  miles  from  Manchester,  was  the  first  place  where  they 
settled  in  Lancashire;  but  though  woollen  cloth  was  the  first 
manufacture,  the  foundation  of  the  cotton  trade  may  then  be  said 
to  have  been  laid,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  is 
recorded  that  the  making  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth  was 
carried  on  there. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good.  It  is,  however,  within  the  last  century  that  the 
cotton  manufacture  has  made  such  gigantic  and  rapid  strides,  and 
4>royed  a  source  of  such  immense  wealth  to  England.     I  think  you 
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teTe  Statistics,  Herbert,  to  show  how  greatlj  it  has  increased 
within  the  time  I  name. 

HERBERT. 

Mj  account  goes  back  to  1781,  in  which  year  the  quantity  of 
ccftton  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  5,198,778  lbs. ;  while  in 
ISoO,  the  cotton  consumed  in  Manchester  alone  was  upwards  of 
770,000,000  lbs.,  or  about  1000  tons  per  day.  And  here,  I  think, 
mamma,  honourable  mention  should  be  made  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwrigbt,  whose  invention  for  spinning  cotton  by  machinery  is 
eooadered  to  have  been  the  first  step  that  raised  the  manufactures 
of  Manchester  to  their  present  flourishing  condition. 

URS.  LESLIE, 

Ton  are  right,  Herbert.  The  name  of  Arkwright  will  ever  be 
s  "  household  word  "  in  connection  with  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
this  country.  Bis  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  machinery 
for  spinning  cotton,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  together 
with  the  discoveries  of  Hargrave,  Crompton,  and  Watt,  so  greatly 
facilitated  the  manufacture,  and  gave  such  an  impetus  to  this 
branch  of  industry,  that  it  has  risen  to  a  height  it  never  could  have 
reached  by  any  other  means.  But  what  do  you  know  of  the  early 
life  of  Richard  Arkwright  ? 

HERBERT. 

He  vras  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  and  received  very 
little  education;  his  parents  being  poor  people,  living  at  Preston, 
in  this  county.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  barber,  and 
continued  at  it  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age«  He  afterwards 
went  about  the  country  as  a  dealer  in  hair,  and  having  become  ac- 
qaaintej  with  a  clockmaker  at  Warrington,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
ovn  inventive  faculties,  and  the  aid  of  the  clockmaker's  knowledge 
of  mechanism,  he  constructed  the  famous  spinning  frame  which 
has  immortalised  his  name. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  Richard.  Arkwright  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by 
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indastry,  application,  and  steady  perseyeranoe.  He  contended 
with  poverty,  malevolence,  and  the  combined  opposition  of  every 
class  of  men  in  Lancashire,  but  yet  bravely  overcame  them  all. 
At  a  place  called  Birkacre,  his  first  cotton  mill  was  attacked  and 
burned  to  the  ground  by  those  wjio  fancied  his  machines  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  operatives  of  Manchester.  But  he  continued  steady- 
to  his  purpose,  and  at  length  received  his  well-deserved  reward — 
an  ample  fortune,  and  a  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow-men. 

WILLIE. 

I  know,  mamma,  what  Herbert  meant  by  the  quantity  of  cotton 
which  is  imported.  '  He  meant  brought  to  this  country  from 
abroad. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  remembered  what  t  told  yon,  and 
also  to  see  that  you  have  paid  attention  to  what  we  have  since 
been  speaking  of,  as  I  must  admit  that  some  of  our  topics  are  not 
very  interesting  to  a  little  boy.  And  now,  do  you  know  what 
cotton  is,  and  where  it  comes  from  ? 

WILLIE. 

Yes,  mamma,  I  have  learnt  that  it  is  a  soft  downy  substance, 
found  in  the  pods  of  the  cotton-plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
£ast  and  West  Indies,  America,  and  Egypt.  I  once  saw  the 
picture  of  a  cotton  plantation,  with  black  women  and  children 
working  in  it. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  they  were  picking  cotton,  which  is  afterwards  packed  in 
heavy  bales  and  sent  to  England,  when  it  is  taken  to  immense 
factories,  and  made  into  calicoes,  muslins,  printed  cottons,  and 
other  useful  fabrics  for  clothing.  I  cannot  attempt,  my  dear 
children,  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the  process  by  which  the  raw 
material  is  converted  into  the  different  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods,  for  it  must  be  seen  to  be  clearly  understood.    I  hopej  at  no 
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very  distant  period,  joar  papa  will  indulge  jou  with  a  visit  to 
some  of  these  vast  emporiams  of  industry  and  skilL 

HERBERT. 

Ob !  thank  yon,  mamma,  for  I  know  yon  mean  to  ask  him  to  do 
80.  I  think  I  should  enjoy  as  much  pleasure,  in  inspecting  the 
different  manufactories  of  England,  as  I  did  in  riding  about  the 
Welsh  mountains  last  summer,  though  of  course  it  would  be 
pleasure  of  a  different  kind. 

HARIOK. 

The  great  manufacturers  of  Manchester  are  sometimes  called 
""  Cotton  Lords,"  1  think. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

They  are.  Their  immense  wealth  and  the  position  of  vast  influence 
which  they  occupy,  as  employers  of  the  teeming  population  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  combine  to  raise  them  to  the  aristocracy  of 
commerce,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression  which  the  term 
**  Cotton  Lords  **  seems  to  suggest  There  are,  in  the  district  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  between  600  and  600  cotton  mills, 
which  are  owned  by  nearly  a  thousand  of  these  influential  and 
wealthy  proprietors.  The  ancestors  of  the  present  Sir  Robert 
Peel  established  several  print  works  at  Bury,  and  thus  rose  to 
eminence  and  fortune. 

HARION. 

It  was  in  Peel  Park  that  the  children  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Schools  sung  the  National  Anthem,  on  the  arrival  of  her 
Majesty  and  royal  party  in  that  district.  It  must  have  been  an 
animating  scene. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tes;,  an4  I  have  no  doubt  a  most  gratifying  one  to  the  feelings 
of  our  excellent  Sovereign :  80,000  children,  invoking  in  thrilling 
accents  blessings  on  her  head,  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  listened 
to  without  ^notion,  even  by  one  so  much  accustomed  to  homage 
as  herself.  A  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  her  Majesty  now  adorns 
that  lovely  park.    It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  Consort,  on 
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the  day  after  tlie  opening  of  the   Manchester  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  May,  1 857. 

An  English  philanthropist  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  exhibition  in  that  great  seat  of  manufacturing 
industry,  as  it  will  no  doubt  tend  greatly  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
restraining  them  from  vicious  and  debasing  pursuits. 

WILLIB. 

Are  you  going  to  tell  us  anything  about  her  Majesty's  second 
visit  to  Manchester,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear ;  time  forbids  us  to  enter  upon  that  interesting 
visit,  nor  must  I  enter  upon  those  treasures  of  art,  which  are  so 
well  deserving  royal  patronage.  I  may  just  observe,  however, 
that  Manchester  is  now  as  greatly  renowned  as  an  emporium  of 
art,  as  it  has  long  been  of  manufacturing  industry. 

KATE. 

I  have  heard  that  the  streets  of  Manchester  are  so  thickly 
thronged  with  men,  women,  and  children,  of  a  morning  and 
evening,  as  they  go  to  and  return  from  the  factories,  that  one 
might  almost  walk  on  their  heads. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  can  scarcely  consider  that  an  exaggerated  statement,  when 
we  think  of  the  immense  population  of  Manchester  and  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

At  the  last  census  Manchester  alone  contained  upwards  of 
400,000  inhabitants ;  Salford,  its  northern  suburb,  85,000,  while  the 
towns  and  villages  around  are  so  thickly  peopled,  that  the  mention 
of  their  numbers  wotdd  seem  absolutely  incredible  in  an  agri- 
cultural district.  As  we  proceed  with  our  investigations  of  the 
difierent  counties  of  our  native  land,  you  will  be  astonished  to 
find  what  myriads  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  daily  toiling  to 
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procure  for  us  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  industry  for  which  our  country  is  so  justly 
celebrated.  We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  of  late  years  so  much 
has  been  doae  to  ameliorate  and  improve  their  condition,  by  wise 
and  hamane  legislation  forbidding  undue  hours  of  labour,  and 
other  evils  ;  as  well  as  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  in  the 
building  of  cottages,  and  establishment  of  schools. 

HERBERT. 

The  establishment  of  manufactures  must  be  a  source  of  vast 
wealth  and  importance  to  a  country. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  Manchester  from  its  postal  communication.  I  am  informed 
that  about  16,000,000  letters  are  now  annually  posted  in  that 
town  alone :  as  many  as  in  the  whole  empire  of  Bussta. 


la  it  possible,  mamma  ?  Sach  a  statement  is  indeed  calculated 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  relative  activity  of  that  vast  empire, 
and  our  own  little  isle. 

MARION. 

The  village  of  Sibchester  in  this  county,  although  not  possessing 
any  modem  features  of  importance,  is  a  place  very  interesting 
to  the  lovers  of  archseology  from  the  numerous  Roman  relics  that 
have  been  found,  and  the  indisputable  evidence  it  possesses  of  its 
having  been  a  great  military  station. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  its  name  denotes  that  it  was  a  Boman  fortress,  and  the 
remains  that  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavation  prove  also 
that  it  was  a  town  of  great  luxury  and  elegance.  Two  Roman 
roads,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  still  bear  testimony  to  the  skill 
and  energy  of  that  enterprising  people. 
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MARION. 

Your  mention  of  the  Boman  roads  reminds  me  of  an  under- 
takingy  no  less  stupendous,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
county  in  modem  times.  I  allade  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s 
canal,  constructed  hj  that  eminent  engineer,  James  Brindley^  who 
was  a  native  of  Wormhill  in  Derbyshire.  This  gigantic  work, 
which  is  ninetj-three  miles  long  and  has  five  tunnels,  extends  from 
Worslej,  the  estate  of  the  duke,  to  Manchester,  and  from  thence 
to  the  river  Mersey,  and  has  contributed  vastly  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Manchester,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Very  good.  Have  either  of  you  anything  else  to  mention 
before  we  bid  adieu  to  Lancashire  ? 

KATE. 

Lytham,  Blackpool,  Fleetwood,  and  Southport,  are  delightful 
watering-places  which  have  risen  to  note  in  modern  times. 

Lake  Windermere,  which  we  noticed  as  being  partly  in  West- 
moreland, belongs  to  Lancashire  as  well.  It  is  between  the  two 
counties ;  and  Coniston  Lake,  in  the  district  of  Furness,  is  nearly 
six  miles  long,  and  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 

MARION. 

You  remind  me  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey, 
which  are  considered  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  monaatic 
remains  of  England.  The  abbey  was  of  Norman  architecture* 
the  windows  and  archer  being  built  upon  a  scale  of  unusual  lofti- 
ness and  elegance.  The  ruins  are  very  considerable;  and  are 
everywhere  enriched  by  a  variety  of  climbing  and  creeping  plants, 
which  greatly  contribute  to  their  pictitresque  beauty.  The  whole 
of  the  scenery  of  that  secluded  spot  is  spoken  of  as  singularly  and 
strikingly  lovely. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  how  long  it  is  since  these  beautiful  old  abbeys  were 
used  for  religious  worship  ? 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

At  the  Reformation,  Henry  YUI.  broke  np  all  the  monastic 
establishmenta  of  England,  and  thus  gave  a  death  blow  to  the  Bo* 
man  Catholic  religion.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
the  inmates  of  a  monastery  or  convent  led  corrupt  and  dissolute 
liTes,  and  thought  to  atone  for  their  sins  by  the  performance  of  a 
round  of  unmeaning  duties,  and  submission  to  self-inflicted  aus- 
teritiea.  One  of  the  blessings  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thank- 
ful, when  contemplating  the  past  and  present  condition  of  England 
is,  that  nationally  the  errors  of  po^iish  superstition  have  passed 
ivay,  and  that  Protestant  truth  so  eztensiTcly  prevails. 

KATE. 

But  there  are  nunneries  in  England  now,  mamma ;  for  I  re- 
member  some  time  ago  hearing  a  gentleman  tell  papa  of  one 
which  bad  been  erected  at  Princethorpe  in  Warwickshire.  He 
said  he  had  been  over  it,  in  company  with  a  person  who  was 
formerly  a  monk,  and  I  know  I  felt  so  shocked  to  hear  him  de- 
scribe the  narrow  gloomy  cells,  which  were  made  for  the  nuns 
to  do  penance  in,  when  they  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  their 
order, 

ICRS.  LESLIE. 

Yea,  in  1851  there  were  no  fewer  than  seventeen  monasteries 
and  fifty-three  nunneries  in  England,  containing,  I  am  informed, 
more  than  500  monks  and  1,500  nuns:  but  although  we  must 
deplore  the  existence  of  monastic  houses  in  the  present  day,  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  are  only  tolerated,  not  upheld,  by 
our  country. 

MABIOX. 

But  do  you  not  think,  mamma,  that  it  is  an  error  in  a  Protestant 
government  to  allow  of  their  existence  at  all  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Tou  know,  my  dear,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
constitution  is  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  allows  every 
person  to  worship  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
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science.  Roman  Catholics  have  as  much  right  to  toleration  in 
their  religious  establishments  as  vre  have  in  ours,  provided  they 
do  not  infringe  the  laws  of  the  land ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  in  some,  if  not  many  instances,  undue  influences  have  been 
exerted  in  order  to  induce  young  and  inexperienced  females, 
possessed  of  property,*  to  enter  nunneries  with  a  view  to  obtain 
their  wealth,  and  subsequently  to  detain  them  against  their  wilL 
It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  such  establishments  should  be  sub- 
jected  to  magisterial  supervision  ;  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  now 
adopted  with  reference  to  our  lunatic  asylums.  Various  facts 
similar  to  those  I  have  referred  to  having  come  to  light,  the  peo* 
pie  of  England,  to  a  great  extent,  are  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  such  inspection  ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  petitions  to  parliament  are  in  course  of  signature,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  this  desirable  object 

I  am  happy,  again,  my  dear  children,  to  express  my  entire 
satisfaction  with  your  attention ;  and  shall  have  much  pleasure, 
next  week,  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  Cheshire. 
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ScBJxcTS : — ^Boundarieff. — Size. — Ancient  Inhabitants.-— Palatinate  of  Chester. 
— Katnral  Features. — Mineral  Productions. — Bnckinfield  Coal-Pit  —  City 
of  Chester.— Chester  **  Bows.**  —  Chester  a  Roman  Station.  —  Invasion  of 
Danes.  —  Alfred  the  Great  —  Ethdfleda.  —  Siege  of.  Chester.  —  Amazonian 
Females.— Ancient  Castle.  —  Norman  Nobles.  —  Carious  Anecdote. — 
CathedniL  —  City  Walls.  —  BiTcrs  of  County.  —  Salt  Towns. — Important 
Cheese  District —  Great  Marston  Salt  Mine. — Ball  held  there. — Method  of 
procuring  Salt  —  Salt  an  inestimable  Treasure.  —  Extract  Arom  the  Pen  of 
Mango  Park.  —  Singular  Appearance  of  Northwich.  —  Brine  Springs.  — 
Qnantity  of  Salt  produced  in  the  County.  —  Stockport.  —  Macclesfield.-^ 
Increase  of  Manufactores.  —  Birkenhead  and  other  rising  Towns. 

^  Oh  !  mamma)  what  a  dark,  dismal-looking  picture ! ''  exclaimed 
Willie  LesHe*  as  he  leant  over  a  table  on  which  a  large  engraving 
wu  ont-apread.  "  Is  this  one  of  the  pictures  that  papa  said  he 
had  brought  from  London^  to  make  our  conversation  on  Cheshire 
more  interesting  ?  I  cannot  think  there  is  anything  very  interesting 
about  that ;  for  it  only  looks  like  a  large  dark  place,  with  some  of 
the  walls  black,  and  others  white.  There  are  some  spots  of  white 
about  the  black  walls,  that  look  like  stars  shining  of  a  dark  night, 
but  I  am  sure  no  one  can  saj  that  it  is  a  pretty  picture  I " 

''It  does  not  look  very  attractive^  certainly,  my  love,'*  replied 
his  mother,  "  but  yet  I  expect,  before  the  morning  is  over,  you  will 
find  that  a  thing  may  be  very  inieresting^  without  being  at  all 
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pretty.    But  here  are  your  sisters,  and  Herbert ;  perhaps  one  of 
them  can  tell  70a  what  this  dismal-looking  picture  represents." 

HERBERT. 

Oh  !  yes,  mamma,  it  must  be  a  Cheshire  salt  mine.  How  very 
kind  of  papa  to  think  of  bringing  it  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  see,  my  dear  children^  your  papa  is  desirous  to  express  his 
approbation  of  your  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge, 
by  adding  to  the  means  you  possess  of  acquiring  it ;  and  certainly 
there  is  nothing  that  can  convey  such  a  good  idea  of  any  place 
under  consideration,  as  an  accurate  descriptive  illustration.  But 
we  must  lay  aside  this  representation  of  a  salt  mine  for  the  present, 
and  shall  be  glad^  Katie^  for  you  to  tell  us  the  boundaries  and 
size  of  Cheshire. 

KATE. 

Cheshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lancashire ;  on  the  south 
by  Shropshire ;  on  the  east  by  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea,  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire.  The 
greatest  extent  of  the  county  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty 
milesy  and  its  extreme  breadth  fifty-eight  miles. 

UARION. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  this  county  was  inhabited 
by  a  British  tribe,  called  Cornavii.  On  its  subjugation  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  comprehended  in  the  extensive  province  termed 
Flavia  Cassariensis,  and,  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Cheshire  was  formerly  a  county  palatine.  History  informs  us 
that  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  ^William  the  Conqueror  gave 
Hugh  d'Avranches,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus,  the  whole 
county  of  Chester,  to  hold  as  freely  by  tbe  sword,  as  he  himself 
held  England  by  the  crown. ^ 
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KATE. 

Hugh  Lupus,  mamma!  the  first  Norman  earl  of  Chester:  I 
saw  his  sword  in  the  British  Museum  when  I  last  went  to  London 
witli  pftpa*  It  was  such  a  curious  looking  thing,  with  a  gilt  handle 
inlaid  ^th  pearl.  Do  jou  think  that  was  the  very  sword  bj 
which  he  maintained  his  authority  in  the  county  of  Chester  ? 

MBS,  LESLIE. 

I  hftTeno  doubt  of  its  being  the  very  sword  which  was  the 
embleiB,  or  badge,  of  his  authority,  by  its  being  preserved  in  our 
national  museum ;  but  of  course  you  do  not  understand  that  punish - 
meat  was  inflicted  by  any  particular  sword,  but  that  a  sword  was 
merely  a  badge  of  power.  It  is  a  very  ancient  emblem  of  autho- 
rity. You  remember  St.  Paul  says,  when  speaking  of  a  mi^istrate 
or  ruler,  **  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain." 

HEBBEBT. 

I  think  the  palatinate  of  Chester  did  not  long  exist. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  annulled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  influence 
and  power  of  the  earls  of  Chester  had  then  become  too  great  for 
subjects  to  possess  with  safety  to  the  realm.  Henry,  therefore, 
wrested  the  earldom  from  its  former  possessors,  and  annexed  it  to 
the  crown.  Since  that  time,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  reigning 
sovereign's  eldest  son  is  Earl  of  Chester. 

KATE. 

Then,  of  course,  our  own  Prince  of  IVales  is  Earl  of  Chester. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Certainly,  my  dear.    And  now,  Herbert,  will  you  give  us  some 
description  of  the  general  aspect  of  this  county  ? 

HEBBEBT. 

It  is  not  hj'W^j  means  celebrated  for  picturesque  scenery,  par- 
ticularly in  the  central  part,  where  it  is  very  flat.     The  whole 
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county,  'however,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Vale  Royal 
of  England,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  from  the  abbey 
of  Vale  Royal,  which  was  founded  by  Edward  the  First,  on  the 
river  Weaver.  The  only  important  mineral  productions  of 
Cheshire,  are  coal  and  salt  In  1856,  754,327  tons  of  coal  were 
procured  from  the  mines  of  this  county. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Cheshire,  in  all  probability,  will  soon  yield  a  more  abundunt 
supply  of  that  valuable  commodity.  The  sinking  of  the  shaft  of 
the  great  Duckinfield  coal  pit  has  just  been  accomplished,  after 
twelve  years'  labour,  and  a  cost  of  nearly  100,000/.  This  ex- 
traordinary pit,  which  is  2401  feet  in  depths  is  the  deepest  in 
Great  Britain,  and  probably  in  the  world.  Now,  Willie,  tell  us 
for  what  Cheshire  is  particularly  celebrated. 

WILLIE. 

For  cheese  and  salt.    Chester  is  the  capital,  on  the  river  Dee. 

KATE. 

Since  you  called  me  an  antiquary  last  week,  mamma,  I  thought 
I  would  try  and  deserve  the  honourable  appellation;  therefore 
have  found  out  for  myself  that  the  city  of  Chester  is  a  very  ancient 
place.  It  was  called  Deva  by  the  Romans,  and  was  long  occupied 
by  them  as  an  important  military  station.  Chester  gives  the 
name  to  the  county,  which  was  formerly  called  Chestershire. 

KBS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good,  Katie!  I  think  I  must  bestow  upon  you  some 
more  learned  titles,  if  their  possession  stimulates  you  to  endeavour 
to  deserve  them.  But  can  you  tell  us  anything  more  aboat  this 
fine  old  city  ? 

KATE. 

I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so,  in  order  to  sustain  my  character, 
dear  mamma,  for  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  antiquary,  from  its  ancient  walls  and 
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monoments,  many  of  which  are  still  ia  excellent  preservation. 
There  is  something  verj  curious  about  the  architecture  of  the  old 
houses^  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  thej  are  constructed. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  peculiarity  to 
which  jou  allude.  The  ground  floor  of  the  houses,  on  a  level  with 
the  street,  is  occupied  by  shops  and  warehouses  as  in  any  other 
city.  The  floor  above,  instead  of  containing  apartments  belonging 
to  the  houses,  is  a  public  thoroughfare^  consisting  of  a  long  running 
gallery  or  arcade,  open  in  front  and  balustraded,  and  which 
formerly  extended  from  street  to  street  throughout  the  city. 
These  galleries  are  called  "rows.''  In  the  streets  below,  are 
lights  of  steps  at  stated  distances  leading  to  them.  The  upper 
stories  of  the  houses  project  somewhat  over  the  "rows ''  in  front. 

HERBERT. 

That  must  be  an  uncommonly  convenient  style  of  architecture, 
for  on  a  rainy  day  a  pedestrian  would  only  have  to  ascend  to  one 
of  those  rows,  and  he  could  then  go  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
the  other  under  shelter  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  ancient  times,  no  doubt  he  could  have  done  so,  but  inter- 
vening modern  architecture-  would  prevent  his  making  any  ex- 
tended perambulations  in  that  manner  at  the  present  day.  There 
are  but  three  rows  now  existing  in  Chester :  the  Eastgate,  Water- 
gate, and  Bridge  Street.  Many  of  the  shops  in  these  rows  are 
exceedingly  handsome,  although  I  am  informed  that  some  fifty 
jears  ago  ''there  was  scarcely  a  shop  that  could  boast  a  glass 
window."    The  fronts  were  all  open. 

MARION. 

Do  you  know,  mamma^  what  was  the  reason  for  such  a  singular 
method  of  building  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  "  rows  "  were  erected  in  order  to 
enable  the  citizens  to  protect  themselves  against  a  sudden  in- 

K  S 
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vasion  of  cavalry.  It  is  said  that  formerly  there  was  a  street  at 
Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire,  with  a  similar  gallery  extending 
along  it ;  and  these,  I  helieve,  are  the  only  places  in  which  this 
style  of  architecture  was  ever  known  in  England. 

HERBERT. 

There  appears  to  he  no  douht  that  Chester,  or  Deva  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  fortified  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
tesselated  pavements,  Roman  altars,  and  haths  which  have  been 
discovered,  denote  that  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  refinement 
and  civilisation  at  that  early  period.  After  the  Romans  had  left 
this  country,  Chester  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  is  said  to  have  been,  with  the  exception  of  Cornwall, 
the  last  stronghold  that  surrendered  to  the  Saxon  power.  It  was 
one  of  the  places  which  suffered  severely  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  besieged,  and  finall}" 
defeated  them.  I  always  feel  so  angry  when  I  think  how  those 
northern  pirates  harassed  and  tried  the  patience  of  my  favourite 
king. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Such  is  a  very  natural  feeling,  Herbert,  but  yet  I  think  admi- 
ration of  the  humane  and  magnanimous  conduct  of  their  noble 
conqueror  ahsorbs  every  other  feeling  in  my  mind.  Of  all  the 
wise  and  virtuous  actions  recorded  of  the  illustrious  Alfred,  there 
is  none  that  sheds  a  brighter  lustre  on  his  reign  than  his  merciful 
treatment  of  his  fallen  and  captive  foes. 

WILLIE. 

I  know  how  kindly  Alfred  treated  the  Danes,  mamma;  instead 
of  killing  or  making  slaves  of  them,  as  many  kings  in  those  days 
used  to  do  when  their  enemies  were  in  their  power,  he  did  not 
punish  them  at  all,  but  told  them  they  might  live  comfortably  in 
England  if  they  would  be  good  and  obedient  subjects. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  glad  you  have  remembered  it  so  well,  my  love,  for  it  is  a 
long  time  since  I  told  you  the  story  of  the  good  king  Alfred.     I 
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think  one  of  your  sisters  can  tell  you  now  something  of  Alfred's 
daaghter,  Ethelfleday  in  connection  with  the  city  of  Chester. 

MARION. 

Yes,  mamma ;  the  city  was  restored  by  Ethelfleda  after  it  had 
Iain  in  ruins  for  twelve  years,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful 
depredations  of  the  Danes.  Do  you  know,  Willie,  I  have  read 
that  abe  was  such  a  warlike  and  valiant  woman,  that  the 
titles  of  lady  and  queen  were  thought  to  be  quite  beneath  her 
(Hgnity  and  greatness ;  and,  therefore,  she  was  distinguished  by 
those  of  lord  and  king. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  she  thought  that  a  high  honour ;  but  in  our  days  I 
think  ladies  would  consider  it  a  very  poor  compliment  to  be 
thought  of  such  a  masculine  disposition.  I  am  sure,  for  one,  I 
should  not  like  it  to  be  said  my  conduct  was  more  like  a  boy's 
than  a  girl's. 

HHS.  LESLIB. 

Very  true,  Katie ;  such  notoriety  would  certainly  be  far  from 
agreeable ;  but  as  I  have  told  you  before,  in  those  times  masculine 
tastes  and  pursuits,  in  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  were  not  thought 
at  aU  incompatible  with  feminine  propriety. 

WILLIE. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  Ethelfleda  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

We  shall  frequently  have  to  speak  of  her  in  our  conversations 
on  the  counties  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Hercia,  as  her  husband  was  earl  of  that  province ;  but  I  may  just 
tell  yon  now,  that  she  was  a  very  learned  woman  for  those  days, 
her  father,  Alfred,  having  taken  great  pains  with  her  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  wisest  acts  of  her  brother, 
Edward  the  elder,  were  owing  to  hur  good  advice.  She  seemed 
to  think  more  of  the  welfare  of  her  country  than  of  anything 
beside,  and  devoted  her  time  almost  entirely  to  warlike  pursuits ; 
repairing  cities  and  erecting  castles. 

K  3 
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HERBERT. 

I  suppose  the  Amazonian  example  of  the  Saxon  princess  was 
handed  down  to  the  females  of  Chester,  who  lived  in  later  times, 
as  it  is  related  that  they  very  greatlj  distinguished  themselves  for 
courage  and  hraverj  during  the  memorable  siege  of  the  citjr  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

MARION. 

I  think  the  people  of  Chester  were  staunch  royalists,  were  they 
not,  Herbert? 

HERBERT. 

They  were ;  and  for  their  firm  adherence  to  the  king's  cause, 
were  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  The  poor  kinjg  came 
in  person  to  Chester,  hoping  by  his  presence  to  animate  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  to  the  uttermost,  but,  seeing  the  desperate 
emergency  of  the  case,  quickly  left  it,  after  giving  directions  to 
the  governor  to  surrender  in  eight  days  if  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
success.  Sir  William  Brereton,  the  general  of  the  parliamenta- 
rians, invested  the  place  with  the  most  determined  vigour,  and  his 
army  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls,  and  destroying  many  of  the 
fortifications.  At  this  crisis,  it  is  said  that  the  women  of  Chester 
set  to  work  with  a  firm  resolution  to  repair  the  yielding  walls,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  for  the  space  of  ten  days  they  con- 
tinued their  matchless  undertaking,  although  several  were  slain  at 
their  post.  The  city,  after  having  been  bravely  defended  for 
twenty  weeks,  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  parliamen- 
tarians. 

KATE. 

Then  the  labour  of  the  women  was  lost  after  all  How  strange 
those  female  masons  must  have  looked  at  work  in  the  midst  of 
soldiers ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes  ;  their  engaging  in  such  a  manual  undertaking  was  doubt- 
less a  mistake,  although  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  the  ao-e. 
Happily  for  England,  home  is  now  considered  woman's  proper 
sphere,  and  domestic  duties  and  influences  her  true  vocation.    But 
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I  think  tbere  are  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  this  citj  prior 
to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  Can  either  of  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  its  ancient  castle  ? 

MARioy. 
It  was  rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  maintained  in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence  by  Hugh 
d'ATranches.  It  is  related  that  his  retinue  consisted  of  eight 
barona,  who  attended  his  person,  and  that  every  baron  had  four 
esquires,  every  esquire  one  gentleman,  and  every  gentleman  one 
valet. 

KATE. 

I  should  think  the  pride  and  dignity  of  these  Norman  noblemen 
must  have  been  very  annoying  to  the  Saxons,  whom  they  de- 
prived of  their  estates.  Are  there  any  remains  of  Chester  Castle 
now,  Marion? 

MARION. 

Some  towers  and  gateways  of  Norman  architecture  are  still 
standing ;  but  the  site  of  the  castle  is  principally  occupied  by  the 
county  gaol,  which  is  a  magnificent  structure,  built  of  white  free- 
stone. 

HERBEBT. 

The  city  of  Chester  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  royal 
forces  during  the  insurrection  of  Owen  Glendower.  It  also  shared 
in  the  calamities  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  was 
twice  visited  by  the  heroic  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  had  many 
adherents  in  the  county. 

MARION. 

During  my  search  for  information  about  the  city  of  Chester  I 
met  with  a  curious  anecdote  relating  to  the  persecuting  times  of 
Queen  Mary.  It  is  said  that  her  Majesty,  intending  to  take  ven- 
geance on  such  of  her  Irish  subjects  as  were  heretics  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  issued  a  commission  empowering  the  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  to  institute  proceedings  against  them.  This  commission 
she  intrusted  to  a  Dr.  Henry  Cole,  who  on  his  way  to  Ireland 
stopped  at  an  inn  in  Chester,  and  on  being  waited  on  by  the  mayor 
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communicated  the  business  on  which  he  was  engf^d,  and  laying 
a  little  leathern  box  upon  the  table,  observed  that  he  had  that 
within  "  which  would  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland."  The  landlady 
of  the  inn  happening  to  overhear  the  discourse,  and  having  a 
brother  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Ireland,  became  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  a  momentary  absence  of 
the  doctor  to  take  the  commission  from  the  box  and  put  a  pack  of 
cards  in  its  place.  On  arriving  in  Ireland  Dr.  Cole,  full  of  zeal 
for  the  execution  of  his  trust,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  lord  deputy, 
and  after  having  explained  the  nature  of  his  embassy,  gravely  pre- 
sented the  box,  containing,  as  he  supposed,  the  royal  commission,, 
His  lordship  having  opened  it  produced  the  cards,  to  the  inex- 
pressible confusion  of  the  doctor,  who  at  once  perceived  that  a 
trick  had  been  played  upon  him,  and  that  he  had  had  his  joumej 
to  no  purpose. 

KATE. 

How  I  should  have  enjoyed  his  surprise  and  confusion!  It 
served  him  quite  right  for  undertaking  such  an  errand  for  that 
disagreeable  bigoted  queen.  But  did  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
escape  in  consequence  of  that  clever  trick  ? 

MARION. 

Yes ;  the  embarrassed  doctor  was  obliged  to  return  to  London 
to  get  the  commission  renewed,  and  before  he  could  again  reach 
Ireland  the  queen  died,  and  her  power  was  at  an  end.  It  is  said 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  an  annuity  of  40/.  for  life  to  the 
woman  whose  presende  of  mind  prevented  so  much  bloodshed. 

KATE. 

This  is  the  second  instance  we  have  met  witli  of  Mary's  death 
putting  an  end  to  her  cruel  intentions.  How  rejoiced  the  people 
must  have  been  to  get  rid  of  such  a  wicked  queen. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  news  of  her  death,  and  the  accession  of  protestant 
Elizabeth,  was  hailed  throughout  the  kingdom  with  shouts  of  joy. 
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2nd  erer jwhere  the  popular  feeling  found  vent  in  the  heiirtfelt 
erjof  '*God  saye  Queen  Elizabeth  T'  But  we  must  not  enter 
upon  the  happy  change  which  then  took  place  in  Uie  condition  of 
the  people  of  England,  as  we  have  so  many  interesting  subjects  to 
consider  in  this  county,  and  we  have  not  yet  concluded  our  notice 
of  the  city  of  Chester* 

HEBBEBT. 

The  cathedral  is  described  as  a  spacious  but  irregular  pile, 
built  of  the  red  stone  of  the  county.  It  was  originally  a  nunnery, 
and  afterwards  the  abbey  church  of  a  beoedictine  monastery, 
fbonded  by  Hugh  d*Avranches. 

MABION. 

The  city  walls  are  said  to  be  complete  specimens  of  ancient 
fortification,  though  now  only  used  for  purposes  of  recreation,  the 
summit  affording  a  delightful  promenade.  The  population  of 
Chester  is  nearly  28,000. 

WILLIE. 

Tl^  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are,  the  Dee,  the  Mersey, 
and  the  Weaver.  Now,  mamma,  shall  we  talk  about  the  salt 
mines? 

HERBERT. 

There  are  several  towns,  Willie,  with  a  much  larger  population 
than  those  from  whence  salt  is  procured. 

"MBS.  LESLIE. 

Population  cannot  always  be  our  guide  for  priority,  Herbert. 
As  salt  and  cheese  are  the  principal  productions  of  Cheshire,  it 
seems  natural  to  notice  the  district  where  those  articles  abound 
before  places  with  even  a  larger  population.  Can  you  mention 
the  chief  salt  towns  of  this  county,  Willie  ? 

WILLIE. 

Yes,  mamma ;  Northwich,  Middlewich,  and  Nantwich.  Miss 
Selby  says  that  the  Cheshire  salt  district  contains  the  largest 
quantity  of  salt  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  in  this  part  of  the 
county  that  the  best  Cheshire  cheese  is  made. 
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*  MRS.  LESLIE. 

This  dismal-looking  picture,  ss  you  call  it,  represents  the  great 
Marston  salt  mine,  near  Northwich ;  and  those  walls,  which  7011 
describe  as  being  some  black  and  some  white,  are  all  immenso 
walls  of  bright  glittering  salt.  The  spots,  which  you  say  look 
like  stars,  are  lights,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  this 
extensive  mine,  and  by  shining  on  the  walls,  show  that  they  are 
white ;  the  dark  parts  only  appear  so  from  being  in  the  shade,  for 
it  is  all  bright  and  glistening,  floors,  roof  and  all ;  and  if  we  were 
to  visit  it  when  well  lighted  up,  we  should  be  dazzled  with  its 
crystal  brightness.  I  have  heard  that  when  Mr.  Canning  visited 
this  mine,  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  illuminated  with  15,000 
candles,  and  that  the  effect  was  most  magnificent. 

KATE. 

Oh !  what  a  splendid  sight  it  must  have  been ! 

WILLIE. 

But  how  do  people  get  into  the  mine  ?  I  suppose  it  ia»ver j 
deep. 

KATE. 

They  are  let  down  in  a  bucket ;  are  they  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS*  LESLIE. 

They  are.  I  have  another  engraving  here,  which  represents, 
you  see,  a  party  in  the  bucket  going  down  into  the  mine.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  motion  of  descent  is  far  from  unpleasant, 
and  occupies  about  five  minutes.  Do  you  see,  Willie,  how  tightly 
that  lady  appears  to  hold  the  rope  by  which  the  bucket  is  sus- 
pended ? 

WILLIE, 

Yes,  mamma.  But  there  is  a  horse  in  the  mine ;  surely  he  was 
not  let  down  in  the  bucket  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed  he  was,  Willie  ;  at  least  the  animal  that  he  is  intended 
to  represent  was  let  down  in  that  way.    You  see  he  is  at  work. 
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drawing  the  salt  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  another.  He  has  a 
stable  down  there  too,  and  is  only  lifted  up  occasionally  to  have 
i,  run  in  the  fields,  and  get  a  little  fresh  air  and  healthful 
exercise. 

WILLIE. 

How  very  kind  it  was  of  papa  to  bring  us  these  pictures. 
They  make  us  understand  so  much  about  the  salt  mines.  I  hope 
Toa  have  some  more,  mamma. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  have  only  one  more,  and  that  represents  a  long  mine,  well 
lighted,  though  it  gives  us  but  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  dazzling 
beauty  of  the  place.  The  miners  call  this  '*  Regent  Street," 
because  it  is  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  street  in  a 
city,  with  all  its  lamps  lighted,  of  a  dark  night.  I  was  informed, 
some  years  ago,  that  'a  ball  was  given  in  this  mine  by  some 
officers^  at  which  most  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  attended. 

HABIOK. 

It  must  have  been  an  odd  sight  to  see  the  ladies,  in  their  ball 
coetome,  descending  in  the  bucket! 

HERBERT. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  novelty  of  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  them  to  the  ball  room  very  much  increased  their 
gratification. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  likely.  But  now,  Herbert,  can  you  tell  us  how  the  salt 
is  procured  from  those  gigantic  and  massive  rocks  ? 

HERBERT. 

Sometimes  they  are  blasted  with  gunpowder,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  miners  with  their  pickaxes  detach  the  salt  in  smaller 
portions ;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  a  bucket  in  the  same  way  in 
which  visitors  ascend.  It  has  afterwards  to  go  through  several 
processes,  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  earthy  matter,  before  it 
is  fit  for  use  or  exportation. 
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MABION. 

Has  the  Marston  mine  been  long  worked^  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Upwards  of  eighty  years ;  and  it  is  said  to  appear  as  inex- 
haustible as  ever.  Several  other  mines  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northwichy  but  none  so  large  as  this.  And  here,  my  dear 
children,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  beneficent  Creator,  in  storing  within  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  such  an  abundant  supply  of  that  commodity  which  adds 
so  largely  to  our  comfort  I  fear  we  are  much  too  prone  to 
partake  of  God's  daily  bounties  without  fully  realising  their 
incalculable  benefit;  for  instance^  I  think  it  very  possible  that 
you  may  all  through  life  have  partaken  of  the  article  we  have 
been  considering,  without  ever  having  had  a  thought  of  how 
much  its  possession  has  contributed  to  your  enjoyment  of  the 
other  good  things  which  Grod  has  given  you,  or  how  materially 
your  comfort  would  be  diminished  if  that  simple  article  alone 
were  withdrawn. 

KATE. 

I  know,  mamma,  that  what  you  say  is  quite  true  about  our  not 
being  thankful  enough  to  God  for  what  he  gives  us ;  but  yet  I  do 
not  think  I  should  consider  a  scarcity  of  salt  a  privation,  as  lately 
I  have  scarcely  ever  taken  any  with  my  meals. 

ICBS.  LESLIE. 

Though  you  may  not  directly  take  it,  Katie,  it  nevertheless 
forms  an  important  ingredient  in  nearly  all  the  food  you  eat,  and 
one  without  which  it  would  be  intolerably  insipid.  Like  many 
other  blessings,  I  fear  it  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  because 
we  have  it  in  abundance.  In  countries  where  salt  is  scarce,  it  is 
regarded  as  an  inestimable  treasure. 

HERBERT. 

I  have  an  extract  here,  mamma,  from  the  pen  of  Mungo  Park, 
the  great  African  traveller  ;  he  says,  "  In  the  interior  countries 
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of  Africa,  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries  is  salt.  It  would  appear 
strange  to  an  European  to  see  a  child  suck  a  piece  of  rock  salt  as 
if  it  were  sagar.  This,  however,  I  have  frequently  seen,  although 
in  the  inland  parts  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  are  so  rarely 
indalged  with  this  precious  article,  that  to  say  a  man  eats  salt  with 
his  Tictaals,  is  the  same  as  saying  he  is  a  rich  man.  I  hare  myself 
suffered  great  inconvenience  from  the  scarcity  of  this  article.  The 
kmg  use  of  vegetable  food  creates  so  painful  a  longing  for  salt, 
that  no  words  can  sufficiently  describe  it." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There,  Katie  I  I  think  that  will  convince  you  that  we  need  but 
to  lose  this  great  blessing  to  make  us  duly  estimate  its  value. 

MARION.       • 

Although  Northwich  has  such  valuable  mines  of  salt,  it  must  be 
a  very  small  town,  as  its  population  is  but  1377. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  few  places  whose  population  has  declined 
daring  the  last  twenty  years.  I  am  not  surprised  that  such  is  the 
case,  as  the  town  has  been  so  undermined,  that  many  of  the  houses 
have  sunk  down  as  if  from  an  earthquake,  and  can  only  be 
tpproached  by  descending  a  number  of  steps.  The  whole  place 
has,  indeed,  a  very  insecure  appearance. 

WILLIE. 

Salt  is  not  always  got  out  of  mines,  for  I  heard  papa  speaking  of 
a  brine-spring,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  were  procured. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Very  true,  "Willie ;  but  brine-springs  are  entirely  the  effect  of 
water  passing  over  beds  of  salt. 

KATE. 

Is  salt  procured  from  mines  or  brine-springs,  at  Hiddlewich  and 
Nantwich,  matoma  ?  * 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Mines  of  rock  salt  are  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Northwich,  in  this  county.  Middle wich  and  Nantwich  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  brine-springs,  but  I  am  informed  that  at 
Nantwich  the  last  spring  failed  about  three  years  ago,  that  is,  the 
brine  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  did  not  answer  to  work  it 
any  longer. 

KATE. 

Then  perhaps  we  shall  have  to  do  without  salt  at  some  future 
time. 

MKS.   LESLIE. 

We  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  that,  at  present,  Katie,  as 
it  is  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  geologists,  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  production,  Cheshire  will  yield  an  abundant  supply  for  a 
thousand  years  at  least. 

MABIOI^. 

I  suppose,  mamma,  you  can  tell  us  the  quantity  of  salt  annually 
procured  from  this  district. 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

It  now  averages  upwards  of  1,450,000  tons. 

HERBERT. 

Middlewich  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Its  present  population  is 
about  4o00. 

MARION. 

The  failure  of  the  brine*springs  at  Nantwich  must  have  inter- 
fered with  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  I  should  think.  Has  it  any 
other  manufacture,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Tes,  the  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but 
the  principal  trade  is  shoemaking  for  the  London  shops,  and  for 
exportation.     The  population  of  Nantwich  is  5800. 
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MARION. 

Stockport,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  is  a  town  of  great 
satiqaitj^  and  derives  its  present  importance  from  the  cotton  ma- 
Bofacture.  I  have  heard  that  when  its  immense  factories  are 
lighted  with  gas  of  a  winter^s  evening,  it  gives  a  traveller  a  good 
idea  of  a  grand  illnmination.    Its  population  is  about  54,000. 

KATE. 

Macclesfield  is  another  ancient  town  of  Cheshire,  and  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  silk  buttons.    Why  do  you  smile,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Silk  buttons,  my  dear,  formed  the  staple  manufacture  of  Maccles- 
field three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  population  was 
some  5000  or  6000.  At  present  It  numbers  about  40,000  inha- 
bitants, and  its  manufactures  consist  of  every  description  of  silk 
goods,  from  the  narrowest  ribbon,  to  the  most  costly  satins,  velvets, 
and  moire  antiques.  You  must  have  met  with  rather  an  antiquated 
account  of  this  busy  town,  Katie. 

HERBERT. 

1  think  Birkenhead  is  a  place  that  has  also  risen  to  importance 
io  modem  times. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yon  are  right  About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  described  as  a 
pretty  place,  remarkable  only  for  its  fine  scenery,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  priory.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  commercial  port,  having 
a  population  of  upwards  of  24,000,  and  has  been  distinguished  by 
gOTemment  as  an  emigration  dep6t,  from  whence  ships  are  des- 
patched for  Australia.  The  pretty  hamlets  of  Woodside,  Seacombe, 
Egremont,  and  New  Brighton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  are 
also  rapidly  improving,  and  are  favourite  resorts  of  visitors  during 
the  summer  months.  And  now,  having  named  the  principal 
places  of  importance,  and  the  chief  events  of  interest  connected 
vith  Cheshire,  or  the  Vale  Royal  of  England,  I  think  our  morning's 
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conversation  must  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  next  county  for 
our  consideration  will  be  Derbyshire,  whose  natural  beauties  and 
curiosities  never  fail  to  engage  the  most  attentive  and  minute 
investigation  of  the  tourist.  Although,  at  the  present  time,  toe 
are  but  staj-at-home  travellers,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  children,  nve 
shall  find  much  within  our  reach  to  awaken  our  admiration  in 
connection  with  that  interesting  county. 
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ScBjECTS: — Boundaries. — Size.— Early  Inhabitants.— Natural  Features.— 
High  Peak. — Peyeril  Castle. -^Minead  Produce. — Peak  Cavems. — Derby- 
shire Marble,  &c  —  Derby. —Signification  of  Name. — luTaaion  of  Danes. — 
Historical  Beminiscences.  — Introduction  of  Silk  Works.  — Old  Lombe  Mill. 
—John  Flamsteed.— Matlock. -r- High  Tor. —  Buxton. — Warm  Springsi 
known  to  Romans. — Principal  Biyers.  —  Helper  and  other  Towns.  —  Sir 
Bichard  Arkwright — Butterley  and  Codnor  Park  Iron  Works. — Some 
Account  of  Iron  Manufacture. — Quantity  of  Iron  annually  raised  and  manu- 
fMtared  in  the  County.— Ancient  Sports.  —  Chats  worth.  — Crystal  Palace. 
•»fo  Joseph  Paxton. 

"FiTE  minutes  past  ten,  and  Herbert  absent!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Leslie,  wbo  was  sitting  with  her  other  children  awaiting  the 
entrance  of  her  eldest  son,  in  order  to  commence  their  conversation 
on  Derbyshire.  ^*  What  can  be  the  reason  of  such  unusual  want 
of  pnnctualitj  ?  Go,  Marion,  and  tell  him  we  are  quite  ready  for 
our  morning's  oocnpation."  Before  Marion  could  obey,  her  brother 
entered,  bringing  with  him  several  books,  which  he  laid  upon  the 
table.  '*  I  am  so  sorry  I  have  kept  you  waiting,  dear  mamma,"  he 
said,  in  reply  to  her  inquiring  glance ;  "  but  really  I  did  not  think 
it  was  so  late.  Ever  since  breakfast  I  have  been  searching  through 
the  library  for  further  information  than  any  I  have  met  with,  re- 
specting the  wonderful  Peak  Cavern  ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied.  Dugdale,  who  generally  stands  my  friend,  scarcely 
mentions  it ;  and  even  Camden  gives  but  a  very  short  account. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  reward  jour  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry, 
my  dear  boy,  by  giving  you  all  the  information  you  desire  re- 
specting the  wonderful  caverns  of  the  Peak,  for  there  are  three, 
possessing  almost  equal  interest ;  but  first  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  some  particulars  relative  to  the  boundaries  and  extent  of 
Derbyshire. 

HERBERT. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire  and  part  of  Cheshire, 
on  the  east  by  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  south-east  by  Leicester- 
shire, and  on  the  west  by  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  From  north 
to  south,  its  length  is  fifty-five  miles,  its  breadth  at  the  widest  part 
is  thirty-three  miles. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  earliest-known  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  the  Coritani ; 
on  being  conquered  by  the  Romans,  their  territory  was  included 
in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis,  and  under  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy constituted  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

MARION. 

Derbyshire  is  described  as  presenting  a  greater  contrast  in  tlie 
aspect  of  its  scenery  than  any  other  county  in  England.  The 
northern  part  abounds  in  rugged  and  barren  precipices,  from  one 
to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  southern  part, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  fertile  plain  gradually  rising  towards  the 
north-west,  until  it  reaches  the  range  of  mountains  known  by  the 
name  of  the  High  Peak,  and  which,  I  think,  forms  part  of  the 
great  Pennine  chain  we  have  so  often  mentioned. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  does,  my  dear.  Look,  Willie,  on  your  map,  and  find  the 
mountains  your  sister  mentions.  That  is  right,  they  are  chiefly^ 
you  see,  to  the  north-west  of  the  county. 

WILLIE. 

Yes,  mamma,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  else  but  mountains 
up  there,  where  it  is  marked  High  Peak. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  are  valleys  as  well  as  mountains^  Willie,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  lovely  indeed^  and  with  their  pretty  villages  and  pleasant 
streamsy  form  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  wild  mountain  precipices 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  vale  of  Castleton  is  greatly 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as  the  villages  of 
Hope  and  Brough.  I  have  a  picture  here  which  gives  some  idea 
of  the  scenery  of  the  north-western  part  of  Derbyriiire. 

WILLIE* 

Thank  you,  inamma»  that  is  a  pretty  picture :  but  I  think  I 
should  much  rather  live  in  one  of  those  little  houses  in  the  valley 
than  in  either  of  those  curious-looking  buildings  on  the  top  of  that 
steep  rocky-looking  mountain* 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Very  true,  my  love,  the  little  hamlet  in  the  vale  looks  more 
attractive,  and  certainly  more  secure  than  the  old  ruin  on  the 
precipice*  Can  either  of  you  tell  me  what  distinguished  place 
that  ruin  is  the  remnant  of  ? 

MABION. 

I  do  think,  mamma,  it  must  be  Peveril  Castle,  which  has  been 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Am  I  right  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE* 

Quite  right,  my  dear*  The  ruins  now  remaining  are  very  in- 
considerable, and  consist  principally  of  the  donjon  or  keep,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  three  towers,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
lower  down  the  hill.  The  keep  was  originally  cased  with  freestone 
of  good  Norman  work,  but  on  the  south  and  east  side  this  has 
been  taken  away,  (I  am  informed,  to  face  the  church,)  and  the 
rough  and  unhewn  limestone  detracts  considerably  from  its  former 
appearance* 

KATE. 

Pnty,  mamma^  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  donjon  ?  Is  it 
a  dungeon  ? 
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HRS.  LtESLIS. 

The  donjon,  or  keep,  was  the  term  applied  to  the  strongest  part 
of  a  Norman  fortress,'^  a  high,  square,  detached  tower,  with  walls 
of  amazing  thickness.  This  was  the  final  retreat  of  the  garrison 
in  case  of  a  siege,  and  the  stronghold  that  was  the  last  to  surrender 
to  the  enemy.  The  walls  of  a  Norman  keep  were  usaally  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  in  some  cases  have  mesBored  even 
thirty  feet  at  their  bases.  An  underground  dungoon  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  in  the  Norman  keep ;  but  as  it  contained  the 
prison  of  the  fortress,  it  is  probfl^ble  that  it  may  iiave  given  rise  to 
the  modern  use  of  the  word  dungeon.  Do  you  know,  Marion, 
when  and  for  whom  Peveril  Gastk  was  erected? 


HAKION. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  with  the  surrounding  estates  to  have  been 
given  by  him  to  William  Peveril,  one  of  his  favourites,  from  whom 
it  received  its  name.  It  afterwards  passed  into  other  families,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  was,  with  the  adjacent  forest 
and  lands,  bestowed  upon  John  of  Gaunt,  his  son. 

KATE. 

How  could  any  one  have  thought  of  building  a  castle  upon  sncli 
a  precipice  ?  It  must  have  been  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  its 
inhabitants  to  get  to  any  other  place. 

MBS.  LBSLtS. 

In  those  warlike  times,  convenience  was  less  thought  of  than 
security  against  invasion,  Katie ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  latter 
was  the  motive  for  selecting  such  an  i^parently  impregnable 
position;  but,* notwithstanding  its  peculiar  natural  advantages  of 
situation,  Peveril  Castle  was  taken  by  assault  during  the  olumges 
of  its  owners,  which  Marion  has  mentioned.  There  is  not, 
however,  anything  particularly  interesting  in  the  relation  of  the 
siege,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  notice  the 
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caTema  which  are  beneadi  the  precipice  on  which  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  stand. 

KATE. 

Yoa  mean  the  Peak  cavemsi  xaamma,  the  ohjects  of  Herbert's 
Buming'ft  research* 

Of  oonrse»  my  dear.  It  is  the  Peak  we  are  speaking  of.  Buft 
here,  I  think  it  will  be  well,  for  you  to  mention  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  resources  of  this  countj. 

KiJXE. 

It  has  nunes  of  coaly  iroii>;aQ4  l^a4, 

ICABION. 

Is  Derbyshire  a  large  coal-produciog  county,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE, 

Its  returns  of  coal  are  united  with  those  of  Nottinghamshire. 
In  1856  the  two  counties  produced  3,293,325  tons.  We  will  defer 
speaking  of  the  iron  produce  of  the  county  for  the  present ;  but  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  lead  mines  are  much  less  productive  than 
formerly^  their  annual  produce  being  now  but  little  more  than 
GOOO  tons,  wholly  destitute  of  silver.  They  have  been  worked 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  is  proved  by  some  *'  pigs," 
or  masses  of  lead,  bearing  Roman  inscriptions,  having  been  found 
near  Matlock.  The  deeper  the  mines  are  excavated,  the  poorer 
the  veins  of  lead  become ;  thus  their  present  unproductiveness, 
if^  having  been  worked  so  many  centuries,  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Some'of  the  mines  are  now  quite  exhausted,  and  form  the 
celebrated  eaves  of  this  county.  Those  extraordinary  ones  we  are 
about  to  notiee,  without  doubt>  fbrmerly  abounded  in  that  valuable 
metaL  I  am  infbrmed  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  scene  of 
greater  magnifioeiice  than  that  which  is  presented  at  the  entrance 
to  the  eavem,  whieh  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Peak 
Cavern.  Immense  rocks  of  grey  limestone,  rising  to  a  height  of 
Dearly  300  feet,  form  a  canopy  or  arched  roof  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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cave  ;  while  here  and  there  the  rock  is  broken  into  craggy  masses, 
which  greatly  add  to  the  rude  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

HEBBERT. 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere,  mamma,  that  this  part  of  the 
cave  is  inhabited  by  twine-spinners.  It  must  be  a  gloomy  place 
to  live  in ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  occupied  by  six  separate  rope-walks,  rising  in  tiers  froia 
left  to  right,  like  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  extending  as 
far  into  the  cavern  as  sufficient  daylight  penetrates ;  but  the  rope- 
makers  do  not  live  in  that  subterranean  place ;  there  was,  however, 
formerly  a  little  cottage  there,  inhabited  by  two  females. 

KATE. 

Two  females,  mammal  They  must  have  been  very  courageous 
ones,  I  think.    But  is  there  not  any  house  there  now  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  is  merely  a  little  cabin,  where  the  guide  receives  visitors, 
and  prepares  them  for  their  explorations. 

MARION. 

You  have  not  told  us  the  length  of  the  cave,  mamma. 

1£R8.  LESLIE. 

It  is  about  750  yards  long  ;  some  of  the  minor  recesses  were 
formerly  only  accessible  by  visitors  lying  on  the  back  in  a  small 
boat,  and  thus  being  floated  along  the  small  lakes  which  inter- 
cepted their  progress,  in  many  places  passing  under  a  low  ledge  of 
rock  not  two  feet  above  them.  This  rock  has  now  been  blasted 
through,  and  a  pathway  conducts  them  to  the  interior  as  far  as 
penetrable.  Half  the  rock,  the  water,  and  the  boats^  are  left, 
however,  for  the  use  of  such  adventurous  travellers,  as  prefer  such 
a  mode  of  transit. 
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HZRBEBT. 

Well !  I  must  say  if  ever  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  paj  a  visit 
to  the  Peak  Cavern,  I  shall  choose  the  Stjx  and  Charon  style  of 
Tojaging.     It  must  be  so  tame  to  walk  quietly  along  the  pathway. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Tour  spirit  of  enterprise,  I  should  think,  my  dear  boy,  would  be 
tmply  gratified  by  visiting  Speedwell  Mine,  another  interesting 
eavern  belonging  to  the  same  range.  It  is  approached  in  a  boat  by 
a  sobterraoean  canal  some  120  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  1000 
jards  in  length,  and  has  been  tunnelled  in  search  of  lead.  It  leads 
to  a  cave  of  vast  height,  through  which  runs  a  mighty  stream, 
dashing  its  waters  over  a  ledge  of  rock  some  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
high,  into  a  dark  lake  below,  the  bottom  of  which  has  never  been 
fathomed.  The  third  cave,  which  I  must  briefly  mention,  possesses 
peculiar  interest  from  its  yielding  a  beautiful  fluor  spar,  called 
^Blue  John,"  from  which  vases  and  chimney  ornaments  are  made. 
I  have  been  informed  that  this  substance  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world. 

MARION. 

Derbyshire  is  also  celebrated  for  a  beautiful  black  marble,  which 
is  capable  of  a  very  high  polish,,  and  is  used  for  chimney-pieces, 
and  other  household  decorations.  Large  quantities  of  the  china- 
stone,  which  is  used  in  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire,  are  also  found 
in  this  county. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Now,  Willie,  it  is  quite  time  for  you  to  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
county  town. 

WILLIS. 

Derby,  on  the  river  Derwent 

KATE. 

It  is  said  to  liave  been  originally  called  Derwentby,  or  the  town 
on  the  river  Derwent 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  and  in  process  of  time  that  was  corrupted  into  Deoraby, 
from  which  Derby  is  abbreviated.  The  town  is  considered  of  British 
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origin,  but  the  Romans  had  a  station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Boman  remains  have  also  occasionally  been  dug  up  at 
Derby.  , 

KATE. 

This  was  one  of  the  towns  that  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
invasions  of  the  Danes,  mamma. 

MBS.  LBStlB. 

True,  Katie;  they  established  themselves  in  Derby,  and  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  place  for  nearly  half  a  century,  but 
were  at  length  expelled  by  the  valiant  Ethelfleda,  whose  warlike 
character  we  noticed  last  week..  It  was  subsequently  regained  by 
them,  and  held  as  long,  as  they  had  any  power  in  England. 

HEBBEBT. 

Very  little  mention  is  made  of  Derby  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  I  think,  mamma ;  but  yet  enough  has  been  recorded  to 
show  that  it  shared  in  the  ill-feeling  which  so  generally  prevailed 
against  the  Jews,  at  the  time  they  were  so  dreadfully  persecuted 
in  England.  It  is  related,  that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First, 
a  charter  was  granted,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants, 
giving  them  permission  to  expel  all  Jews  from  the  town,  and  to 
prevent  any  of  that  unhappy  race  from  taking  up  their  abode  there 
under  any  pretence  whatever. 

HBS.  LBSLIB. 

What  a  lamentable  amount  of  intolerance,  and  absence  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  indicated  by  such  a  charter  I 
How  different  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  teaches  us  to  re- 
gard every  man  as  a  neighbour,  and  a  brother !  But  what  is  the 
principal  historical  event  of  modern  times  connected  with  the 
town  of  Derby,  Herbert  ? 

HEBBEBT. 

The  arrival  of  the  Pretender  and  his  army,  with  about  two 
hundred  English  Jacobites,  on  his  march  to  London,  to  endeavour 
to  dethrone  Eang  George  the  Second. 
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HB8.  LESLIS. 

Can  yon  tell  «8  thd  suceeas  of  that  esrpeditloa  ? 

BSBBBRT* 

T&e  project  was  abandoned^  and  the  Pretendisr  and  bis  army 
retreaied  from  Derby  in  two  days,  in  oonaeqmenoe  of  his  Scotch 
offieen  fearing  an  attack:  fisow  the  Dube  of  Gomberland,  the  king's 
ion ;  trbo,  with  hiBf  anny^  was  rapidly  approaching ;  and  thus 
eoded  Charles  Edward's  attack  on  England.  After  some  vicissi- 
tades  in  Scotland,  he  enoounteifed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the 
dedsive  battle  of  Colkden^  when  he  was  finally  defeatedi  and  the 
rebellion  in  England  and  Scotland  entirely  subdued, 

I  quite  forget  who  the  Pretender  was,  mamma. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  sorry,  Katie,  to  find  your  knowledge  of  English,  and  Scot- 
tish history  so  defective^  but  as  these  conversations  are  not  de- 
agned  for  your  instruction  in  that  branch  of  study,  otherwise  than 
as  the  incidental  mention  of  historical  circumstances  in  connection 
^th  particular  places  may  serve  to  refresh  your  memory,  I  cannot 
DOW  enter  into  particulars  of  the  pretensions  of  Charles  Edward 
to  the  English  throne.  I  may  just  tell  you  that  he  was  the  last 
descendant  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  who  attempted  to 
regain  the  throne  of  England.  You  will-  find  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  vicissitudes  in  your  favourite,  "  Mrs.  Markham's 
History  of  England."  Now,  Willie,  can  you  tell  us  for  what 
branch  of  industry  Derby  is  chiefly  celebrated  ? 

WILLIE. 

For  its  silk  works ;  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  Ithe  art  of  ''silk  throwing,''  as  it  is  called, 
vhich  means  preparing  the  raw  silk  for  the  manufacturer,  was  in- 
troduced into  England  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  by 
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John  Lombe,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  who  went  to  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  process.  On  his  return,  he  fixed  upon 
Derby  as  the  place  of  his  future  labours,  and  purchased  an  island 
on  the  Derwent,  for  the  erection  of  his  silk  mills.  The  two  miils 
erected  by  him  still  exist,  the  walls  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
serration,  although  considerable  portions  of  the  interior  were  re- 
stored about  two  years  ago.  The  original  cost  of  the  mills  was 
30,000i!.  The  larger  one  is  100  feet  long,  five  stories  high,  and 
lighted  by  468  windows. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  there  are  now  other  silk  mills  in  Derby  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  are  twelve  or  fourteen  mills  at  work  at  the  present  time. 
The  old  Lombe  Mill  is  the  principal,  although  one  of  more  recent 
date  is  the  largest. 

KATE. 

You  said  the  silk  was  prepared  for  manufacture  at  Derby,  is  it 
not  made  into  fabrics  for  dresses  there  ? 

MRS*  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear,  it  is  merely  thrown,  spun,  and  twisted,  ready  for 
the  manufacturers  of  Bradford  and  Nottingham,  to  which  places 
it  is  sent,  to  be  made  into  dresses,  lace,  and  hosiery.  There  are, 
however,  three  mills,  where  ribbons  are  made  at  Ddrby.  The 
silk-trade  of  the  town  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last 
few  years.     The  population  of  Derby  is  about  40,000. 

HERBERT. 

Before  we  leave  Derby,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  John 
Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  after  whom  the  Observatory  in 
Greenwich  Park  is  named. 

KATE. 

Was  Flamsteed  a  native  of  Derby  ?  Pray  tell  us  what  you 
know  of  him,  for  he  seems  almost  like  an  old  acquaintance ;  we 
know  Flamsteed  House  so  well. 
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HERBERT. 

Yesy  Katie,  he  was  bom  at  Derby,  of  parents  in  an  humble  rank 
of  life.  He  received  his  education  at  the  free  school  of  that  town. 
It  was  the  accidental  perusal  of  a  work  on  astronomy  which  gavo 
him  anch  fr  taste  for  the  study  of  that  science,  as  regulated  all  his 
future  life. 

MARION. 

How  ofien  I  have  noticed  the  most  simple  circupistance  lead  to 
great  results  I  Thus,  as  we  lately  read,  the  accidental  falling  of 
an  apple  suggested  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mind  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. But  do  you  know,  Herbert,  how  Flamsteed  came  to  be 
made  Astronomer  Royal  ? 

HERBERT. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Charles  L  by  a  work  on  the 
tidea^  which  he  had  written  for  the  use  of  his  majesty,  in  which 
the  falseness  of  astrology  was  pointed  out.  The  king  was  pleased 
with  it,  and  the  following  year  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
Astronomer  Royal,  with  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year.  The  Observatory 
at  Greenwich  was  then  founded,  and  Flamsteed  became  its  first 
resident  astronomer. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  some  other  celebrated  places  in  this 
ooonty.    Can  you  mention  any,  Willie  ? 

WILLIE. 

Matlock  and  Buxton,  which  are  famed  for  their  warm  baths  and 
mineral  waters.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  those 
places^  mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Matlock  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Derby,  and  has  a  population  of  about  4000.  The  scenery 
around  is  singularly  romantic  and  picturesque,  and  consists  on  one 
side  of  towering  peaks  and  rugged  limestone  rocks,  which  give  it  a 
grand  and  bold  character.  The  mineral  tepid  springs  of  Matlock 
he^ui  to  attract  public  notice  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
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KATB. 

Do  you  know,  mammBy  what  is  the  reason  of  tiie  springs  pro- 
dueing  tepid  water  ? 

MSIS.  LVSLIB. 

It  ia  conjectured  that  the  water  acquires  its  warmth  hy  passing 
through  a  stratum  of  limestone. 

KATE. 

I  have  something  else  now  to  ask,  mamma..  I  have  heard  of  the 
High  Tor  at  Matlock^  and  I  believe  it  is  a  high  moimtsin  or  rock, 
but  I  have  no  idea  what  the  word  **  Tor  "  means. 

yRS,  LESUB. 

It  is  a  Saxon  word,  from  which  our  word  tower  is  denved^  and 
signifies  an  abrupt  steep  rock.  It  is  generally  applied  to  those  im- 
mense masses  of  granite  which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Sng- 
land,  and  seem  as  if  thej  had  been  piled  by  nature  one  upon  another* 
with  a  view  to  the  most  fantastic  and  grotesque  effect.  There  are 
several  of  these  Tors  in  different  parts  of  Derbyshire,  as  well  as 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  The  High  Tor  at  Matlock  lisea  to 
a  height  of  upwards  of  400  feet. 

HARION. 

The  village  of  Buxton,  which  is  greatly  celebrated  for  its  medi- 
cinal waters,  is  in  the  hundred  of  High  Peak^  and  is  a  place  of 
much  fashionable  resort.  The  baths  are  spacious  and  elegant, 
and  the  crescent  is  a  magnificent  range  of  buildings,  erected  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  a  cost  of  120,000/.  The  popu- 
lation of  Buxton  is  1235. 

HERBERT. 

I  find  that  it  IB  generally  supposed  that  the  warm  springs  of 
Buxton  were  known  to  the  Romans,  as  several  ancient  roads  meet 
at  that  spot,  and  some  articles  of  Roman  workmanship  have  been 
found  there  at  different  times,  but  the  baths  appear  to  hare  been 
almost  lost  sight  of  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  was  not  until 
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the  stxteenth  century  that  the  wftters  ftcqaired  any  great  cele* 
brity.  Like  th^se  of  Matlock,  they  are  now  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids. 

May  I  tell  yoa  the  piineipal  rivers  of  Derbyihire,  mamma  ? 
Certainly,  my  dear. 

WILLIE. 

Tlic  Derwent,  the  Wye,  the  Trent,  and  the  Dore.  The  last  river 
is  between  this  county  and  Staffordshire,  and  flows  into  the 
Trent. 

IfRS.  LESLIE* 

The  DoTe  is  one  df  the  most  lovely  streams  in  England.  I  had 
selected  an  extract  descriptive  of  its  beauties  from  Rhodes*s 
'^Peak  Scenery,"  but  as  we  have  much  to  engage  our  attention, 
I  must  leave  you  to  read  it  at  your  leisure.  Can  you,  Katie, 
mention  any  other  towns  of  Derbyshire  ? 

KATE. 

Belper  is  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the  county  after  Derby. 
It  has  one  of  the  largest  hosiery  establishments  in  the  kingdoip,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

MARION. 

Bake  well  and  Wirksworth  are  large  towns  of  Derbyshire,  which 
owe  their  principal  importance  to  the  cotton  trade.  The  popu- 
lation of  Bakewell  is  about  10,000,  of  Wirksworth  8000. 

HEKBEBT. 

In  connection  with  the  cotton  trade,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion Sir  Richard  Arkwright  again,  because,  although  Lancashire 
claims  the  honour  of  his  birthplace,  I  am  sure  Derbyshire  is 
more  entitled  to  distinction  on  his  account,  as  it  was  at  Cromford 
that  be  succeeded  in  bringing  his  machinery  to  perfection,  after 
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he  had  been  driven  from  Lancashire  by  the  ill-will  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  public  benefactor. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Tour  observation  is  quite  correct,  'and  Cromford,  Belper,  and 
other  places  in  Derbyshire  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  his 
ability  and  enterprising  perseverance. 

KATE. 

Have  you  forgotten  the  iron  manufacture  of  this  county, 
mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear,  I  was  just  going  to  mention  it.  There  are 
8everal  extensive  iron  works  in  Derbyshire,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  of  Butterley  and  Codnor  Park,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  quite  on  the  confines  of  Nottinghamshire. 
In  these  extensive  works  the  iron  ore,  which  is  found  600 
or  600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  passes  through  every 
stage  of  the  various  processes  by  which  it  is  wrought  into  steam- 
engines,  and  other  articles  of  machinery. 

WILLIE. 

I  have  heard  of  smelting  iron,  can  you  tell  me  what  that 
means,  mamma  ? , 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

When  the  iron-ore,  or  iron-stone,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
procured  from  the  mines,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  earthy  matter 
connected  with  it,  which  has  to  be  separated  before  the  iron  is  fit 
for  use ;  this  is  done  by  the  effect  of  great  heat,  and  the  process 
is  termed  smelting. 

KATE. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  it  is  done,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

On  being  brought  up  from  the  mines,  the  iron-stone  is  laid  in 
heaps,  and  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  months,  to  allow  the 
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elaj^  or  ''  bind,"  as  it  is  called,  to  fall  off.  It  is  then  sent  into  the 
iron  works^  where  it  is  piled  in  heaps  with  alternate  layers  of 
ctmly  set  fire  to,  and  allowed  to  burn  for  some  weeks.  This  pro- 
cess is  termed  calcining. 

WILLIE. 

And  what  is  done  next,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIS. 

It  is  put  into  a  very  large  furnace,  called  the  ^  blast-furnace," 
with  great  quantities  of  coal  and  limestone,  %nd  subjected  to 
intense  heat,  which  causes  it  to  melt,  and  separates  the  iron  from 
the  earthj  matter.  The  iron  being  the  heaviest  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  earthj  matter,  or  *'  slag,"  as  it  is  then  called, 
floats  on  the  top*  and  is  let  out  at  an  opening  just  above  the  fluid 
iron*  The  metal  then  flows  from  anotlier  opening  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  into  moulds  prepared  to  receive  it  At 
this  stage  of  the  process  it  is  termed  **  pig-iron.'*  Tou  have  been 
told  before  that  it  takes,  on  an  average,  three  tons  of  iron  ore  to 
make  one  ton  of  pig-iron. 

HERBERT. 

I  suppose  the  **  blast-furnace  **  is  so  called  because  its  heat  is 
by  a  violent  current  of  air  ? 


KRS.  LBSUB. 

Yes  ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  enormous  air-pumps  worked 
by  steam-engines.  The  blast-engines  at  Butterley  are  of  200- 
Lorse  power. 

MARION. 

Are  there  many  more  proc^ses  before  the  iron  is  fit  for  use^ 
mamma? 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

The  next  stage  is  to  mix  atmospheric  air  with  the  pig-iron. 
This  is  done  in  large  open  coke  fires,  urged  by  a  powerful  blast ; 
and  thi^  process  is  called  *' refining;"  it  is  then  put  into  the 
Spuddling    furnace,"    where  it    is    again  melted,   and    stirred 
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vigorouslj  until  it  begins  to  form  into  spongy  lupapa^  after  which 
it  is  removed,  hammered,  and  passed  through  rollers  into  what 
are  termed  **  puddled  bars  ;**  these  bars  are  hammered  into  blocks 
of  various  qualities,  and  the  metal,  which  is  npw  called  ''wrought" 
or  <* malleable"  iron,  is  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  machinery,  and  other  useful  articles. 

MARION. 

What  is  the  difference  between  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

**  Cast  iron"  is  merely  "pig-iron"  melted  in  a  furnace,  and  run 
off  into  various  moulds,  without  being  subjected  to  the  process 
of  "refining,"  "puddling,***  "hammering,"  or  "rolling."  It  is 
greatly  inferior  in  strength  to  wrought  iron,  and  consequently  of 
much  less  value. 

KATE. 

Thank  you,  dear  mamma,  for  giving  us  such  a  good  idea  of  the 
iron  manufacture  ;  but  you  have  not  told  us  the  amount  of  iron 
annually  produced  in  this  county. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

In  1856,  392,400  tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised  from  the  iron 
beds  of  the  county ;  and  the  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced 
amounted  to  106,960  tons,  a  slight  diminution  of  the  quantity 
manufactured  the  two  preceding  years. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  understand  that  ancient  aports  and  customs  are  still  carried 
on  with  great  spirit  in  diffisrent  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

MBS.  LESUB. 

They  are  ;  and  yet  I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  of  the  most 
foolish  ones  are  nearly  obsolete.  There  are  few  places^  I  believe, 
where  innocent  Christmas  festivities  are  more  observed.  Nearly 
every  house  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreen  and  holly  berriesi 
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and  the  blazing  "  jule  log  "  is  sure  to  accompany  the  good  cheer 
that  8o  generallj  prevails  at  that  festive  season. 

MARION. 

Althoogh  we  have  not  time  generally  to  mention  the  seats  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  yon  will,  I  think,  dear  mamma,  allow  us 
to  n&ake  an  exception  in  favour  of  princely  Chatsworth,  the  mag- 
nificent seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ? 


MBS.  LESLIE. 

Most  willingly,  Marion,  because,  in  the  first  place,  Chatsworth 
has  more  than  ordinary  claim  to  notice  from  its  almost  regal 
splendour,  and  also  because  with  it  is  associated  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the  present  day. 

HERBEBT. 

Of  course  you  mean  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  who  designed  the 
Crystal  Palace  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

I  do^  my  dear.  And  now,  Marion,  tell  us  where  the  far-famed 
domains  of  Chatsworth  are  situated,  and  some  particulars  of  their 
early  history. 

KABION. 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  this  splendid  place  before,  mamma, 
for  it  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Edensor,  in  the  High  Peak, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Chatsworth  was  originally 
indaded  in  the  possessions  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
William  PeveriL  It  passed  into  the  Cavendish  family  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  spent  thirteen 
years  of  her  long  captivity  in  England  in  the  old  mansion  at 
Chatsworth,  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
present  magnificent  structure  was  erected  by  William,  the  first 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the  year  1702.  It  is  bmlt  of  a  beautiful 
stone,  veined  like  marble,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  must  not  tax  jour  memory  80  far  as  to  request  yea  to 
describe  the  architecture  of  this  noble  edifice ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  with  its  gardens,  sculpture^  and 
cascades,  is  fit  for  a  royal  residence. 

HERBERT. 

You  and  Marion,  mamma,  have  applied  the  terms,  nutgnificeni, 
splendid,  and  noblcy  to  the  mansion  at  Chatsworth ;  I  am  glad  you 
did  not  call  it  beautiful^  because  I  have  been  reading  Ruakin 
lately,  and  have  imbibed  his  taste  in  architecture ;  and,  mag- 
nificent as  Chatsworth  certainly  is,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  call  it 
beatUifid, 

MR&  LESLIE. 

True,  Herbert ;  I  believe  the  celebrated  author  of  "  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture"  would  see  much  more  beauty  in  an  old 
gable-roofed  cottage,  than  in  the  wearying  straight  lines  and 
uniform  windows  which  characterise  this  princely  mansion.  Do 
you  know,  Marion,  what  is  considered  the  chef-^auvre  of  the 
place  ? 

MARION. 

Its  crystal  palace,  or  glass  conservatory,  which  was  designed  by 
Sir  Joseph,  then  Mr.  Paxton.     Is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is.  This  elegant  structure  covers  several  acres  of  land,  and 
contains  the  most  choice  vegetable  productions,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  possesses,  artificially,  all 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  with  the  peculiarities  of  land 
and  water,  adapted  to  the  indigenous  wants  of  each  particular 
tribe  of  plants.  The  King  of  Saxony,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit, 
is  said  to  have  compared  it  to  '^  a  tropical  scene  with  a  glass  sky." 
The  orangery,  too,  is  a  rare  object  of  attraction,  and  contains  the 
trees  of  the  unhappy  Empress  Josephine,  which  were  reared  by 
her  own  hand  at  Malmaison. 
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HEBBERT. 

I  have  read  an  account  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  in  1845  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  court  rode  through  the  conservatory 
at  Chats^worth  in  six  carriages,  drawn  hj  eight  horses  each.  I 
think  it  was  this  beautiful  building  that  originated  the  design  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Crystal  Palace. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  no  doubt  led  to  the  idea  of  the  Exhibition  building  in  the 
mind  of  its  great  architect ;  but  I  am  informed  that  the  plan  is  to 
be  more  immediately  referred  to  the  house  built  by  his  design  at 
Cbatsworth  for  the  flowering  of  a  beautiful  plant  called  Victoria 


KATE. 

Pray,  dear  mamma,  tell  us  something  more  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton. 

HB6.  LESLIE. 

Like  most  men  who  ha^e  done  good  serrice  to  their  country,  he 
is  a  self-made  man,  by  which  I  mean  that  he  owes  his  present 
high  position,  not  to  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  or 
fortune,  but  to  what  is  far  more  ennobling  and  meritorious  —  his 
own  -weU-directed  talents,  his  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance. 
Mr.  Paxton  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  a  landscape 
gardener,  and  in  that  capacity  was  engaged  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire.    His  name  had  long  been  before  the  public  as  the 
architect  of  the  then  unrivalled  crystal  palace  at  Cbatsworth, 
when  the  subject  of  the  Great  Exhibition  building  was  in  agita- 
tion.     One  design  had  been  laid  before  and  rejected  by  the 
executive  committee,  when  Mr.  Paxton  presented  his  plan.    Diffi- 
culties lay  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment,  but  they  were  boldly 
met,  and  successfully  overcome,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  185J,  he 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  heading  the  procession  at  the  opening  of 
the  stupendous  structure  which  has  immortalised  his  name.    In 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  received  the  public  approbation 
of  her  M^esty,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 

u  2 
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hood.    And  now  shall  I  tell  you  the  secret  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's 
eminent  success  ? 

KATE. 

Oh !  jesy  if  you  please,  mamma. 

MBS.  LESLIB. 

I  consider  it  to  be  comprised  in  one  little  sentence  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Bakewell,  on  the  subject  of  the  Exhibition  building.  He  said,  "  I 
never  knew  Mr.  Paxton  resolve  to  undertake  what  he  did  not 
fully  accomplish."  To  the  energy,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and 
perseverance  implied  in  that  declaration,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  are  to  be  ascribed  those  splendid 
achievements  which  have  gained  for  him  such  distinguished 
honour  and  such  a  world-wide  reputation.  Ever  bear  in  mind, 
my  dear  children,  that  without  those  sterling  qualities  the  most 
brilliant  talents,  and  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  their 
development,  are  utterly  insufficient  to  raise  their  possessors  to 
usefulness  and  respect  With  the  valuable  lesson  conveyed  in 
that  encomium  of  the  noble  duke's,  I  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  dose  our  conversation  on  Derbyshire.  Next  week  our  sub- 
ject will  be  Staffordshire,  on  which  county  I  trust  you  will  be 
prepared  to  give  much  useful  and  interesting  information. 
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CONVERSATION  IX. 


STAFFORDSHIBE. 

ScBJBCTS : — Boondarias.  —  Size. — Earlj  Inhabitant!. — Iddiutrial  Besonrces. 
—  South  StaffordBhire  bj  Night — Vast  Mineral  Rasoarcea. — Annual  Pro- 
dace. — ^Wolyerhampton. —  WalaalL —  Principal  RiTer.  —  Canals. —  Stafford. 
— Inrarion  of  Danes.  —  Historical  Becollections.  —  Mannfactnres.  — Izaak 
Walton. — Potteries. — Pottery  Art  practised  by  Romans. — Use  of  Salt  in 
glAsng  Earthenware  discovered. — Knowledge  of  Pottery  Art  acquired  by 
a  lerc^ting  Esqwdient  —  Honourable  Career  of  Josiah  Wedgewood.  — 
Maierials  required  in  the  Art  of  Potteiy. — City  of  Lichfield. — Cathedral  — 
I>r.  SAmnelJohnson.—  Early  Struggles. —  Greatest  Work. —  Religious  Hope. 
—  Newcastle-under-Lyne. —  Bnrton-upon-Trent. — Tnlbnry  Castle. — Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. — Discoyery  of  ancient  Coins. 

^'  Ton  seem  to  have  met  with  something  verj  amusing^  Herbert/' 
said  Mrs.  Leslie  to  her  son,  whose  risible  faculties  were  evidenUj 
ezdted  bj  a  paragraph  in  a  large  old  volume  over  which  he  was 
intentlj  bending. 

HERBERT. 

Oh  2  mamma,  do  just  hear  what  was  Camden'9  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  minerals  of  South  Staffordshire.  He  sajs,  **  The 
south  has  much  pit-coal  and  mines  of  iron,  but  whether  more  to 
their  loss  or  advantage,  the  natives  themselves  are  best  judges, 
and  so  I  refer  it  to  them.''    How  laughable  such  a  query  appears 

to  us  in  the  present  day  I 

X  3 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Camden's  quaint  remark  is  indeed  calculated  to  raise  a  smile, 
but  in  our  estimate  of  the  apparent  want  of  judgment  in  the  doubt 
expressed  bj  him  as  to  the  value  of  those  minerals,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  the  few  appliances  there  were  for  those  valuable  com- 
modities. If  he  were  now  here  to  revise  his  "  Britannia,"  he 
would,  on  seeing  our  gas,  steam  vessels,  railways,  and  manufac- 
tures, express  his  full  appreciation  of  the  great  value  and  vast 
importance  of  coal  and  iron.  I  think  Willie  can  now  tell  us  some- 
thing of  Staffordshire. 

WILLIE. 

It  is  a  midland  countj,  mamma,  and  I  have  been  trjring  to  find 
out  how  it  is  bounded ;  but  there  are  so  many  different  counties 
round  it  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  which  are  exactly  to  the  north, 
south,  and  east,  but  it  is  certainly  bounded  by  Shropshire  on  the 
west. 

liBS.  LESLIE. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  describe  it  better  by  not  keeping 
exactly  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  You  see 
Cheshire  is  to  the  north-west  of  the  county,  Derbyshire  to  the 
north-east,  Warwickshire  to  the  south-east,  Worcestershire  is  the 
southern  boundary,  and,  as  you  correctly  state,  Shropshire  the 
western.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  about  sixty  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  thirty-eight  miles. 

HEBBBBT. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  this  county  is,  that  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  British  tribe  Cornavii.  It  was  subsequently 
included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Flavia  Caasariensis,  and  during 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  . 

HABIOK. 

When  we  commenced  these  conversations,  I  had  no  idea  that 
we  should  find  so  much  variety,  and  so  many  interesting  topics  in  ' 
connection  with  the  different  counties  of  our  native,  land.    Each 
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eoantj  possesses  some  peculiar  attraction,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  manj  points  that  are  more  or  less  common  to  all. 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

And  what  have  yoa  discovered  to  be  the  chief  subject  of 
interest  in  Staffordshire,  mj  dear  ?  It  is  unquestionably  in« 
ferior  to  many  counties  both  in  picturesque  scenery  and  natural 
curiosities. 

MABION. 

Bat  it  is  very  much  distinguished  for  its  mineral  productions 
and  indastrial  resources,  mamma ;  the  potteries  in  the  north,  and 
the  iron  works  in  the  south,  affording  abundant  employment  for 
the  inhabitants  of  those  densely  peopled  districts.  This  subject 
ought  to  be,  and  indeed  is,  the  most  important  and  interesting  of 
any  connected  with  this  county ;  but  I  must  confess  that  /  have 
been  most  pleased  with  an  account  I  have  met  with  of  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  South  Staffordshire  by  night,  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
because  it  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

HERBERT. 

Fraj,  Marion,  let  us  all  participate  in  that  which  has  afforded 
yoa  so  much  gratification. 

MARION. 

As  you  are  aware,  Herbert,  the  district  called  South  Stafford- 
shire, in  which  are  included  Stourbridge  and  Dudley  in  Worcester- 
shire, as  well  as  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  Wednesbury,  and  many 
other  places  in  this  county,  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  districts 
in  England,  abounding  in  coal  and  ironstone.  And  although 
Staffordshire  is  deficient  in  many  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which 
usually  attract  tourists,  yet  the  southern  part  is  said  to  present  a 
scene  of  great  grandeur  and  magnificence  by  night,  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  fires  that  are  always  burning  in  connection  with 
the  iron  works,  and  which  for  many  miles  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
country  all  liround  were  on  fire.  I  should  very  much  like  to  visit 
that  part  of  the  country. 

K  4 
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WILLTE. 

But  are  all  the  firea  out  of  doors  ? 

MABION. 

The  enormous  furnaces  which  are  used  for  the  smelting  of  the 
iron  are  in  huge  factories,  Willie,  from  the  tops  of  which  smoke 
and  flame  are  continuallj  issuing,  like  those  we  noticed  last  week ; 
but  there  are  beside  large  fires,  called  coke-hills,  out  of  doors,  all 
over  that  part  of  the  country,  which  contribute  very  greatly  to 
the  singular  effect 

KATE. 

What  are  those  coke-hills,  Marion  ? 

MARION. 

You  know  when  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  gas-works  we  saw  im- 
mense quantities  of  coal  burning  in  retorts,  and  being  converted 
into  coke.  In  Staffordshire  it  appears  that  they  do  not  use  retorts 
or  ovens,  but  pile  up  the  coal  in  the  open  air  in  large  heaps,  some- 
thing like  bee-hives,  which  they  set  fire  to,  and  cover  with  layers 
of  earth,  to  prevent  their  burning  too  quickly.  The  coke  thus 
made  is  used  in  the  ever-burning  furnaces  I  have  just  mentioned. 

HERBERT. 

I  thought  charcoal  was  the  fuel  that  was  chiefiy  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron. 

MR&  LESLIE. 

It  was  so  formerly,  and  to  that  is  attributed  the  small  quantity 
of  timber  now  found  in  South  Staffordshire  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Warwickshire.  It  is  said  that  this  district  was  once  so  thickly 
wooded,  as  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Arden,  which  was  a  Celtic 
or  British  word,  signifying  woodlands;  but  that  the  incessant 
felling  of  timber  to  burn  for  charcoal,  at  length  caused  its  almost 
entire  exhaustion.  The  method  of  smelting  iron  with  coke  made 
from  pit-coal  was  discovered  about  the  year  1619,  by  a  person 
named  Dudley.  It  is  stated,  that  before  the  use  of  that  valuable 
substitute,  14,000  acres  of  timber  were  required  to  be  felled 
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vnraany  in  England,  for  the  supply  of  the  farnaceB,  although  the 
quantity  of  iron  then  manufactured  does  not  admit  of  comparison 
with  that  made  at  the  present  time. 

KATE. 

I  aoppose  there  is  much  more  iron  procured  from  Staffordshire 
than  from  any  other  English  county? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tea,  vastly  more.  The  iron  ore  of  South  Staffordshire  has 
now  reached  the  enormous  annual  produce  of  more  than  2,200,000 
toDS»  while  the  pig  iron  procured  from  the  works  of  the  district 
is  upwards  of  777,000  tons.  The  South  Staffordshire  district  also 
produced  in  1856>  7,805,500  tons  of  coaL 

KATE. 

Are  there  no  iron  mines  in  the  north  of  the  county  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Tea ;  but  they  are  less  abundant  than  those  of  the  southern 
district.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  raised  in  North  Staffordshire, 
in  1856,  was  520,000  tons.  The  pig  iron  produced  only  amounted 
to  130,560  tons.  Have  you  made  any  notes,  Marion,  of  the  vast 
population,  and  manufactured  productions  of  some  of  the  places 
yon  have  mentioned  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  works  of  this 
conntj? 

MABION. 

Yea,  mamma.  Wolverhampton,  which  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
contains  near]jf  50,000  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  consist 
principally  of  small  iron  goods,  such  as  locks,  screws,  nails,  hinges, 
&C.  The  population  of  Walsall  is  nearly  27,000.  The  peculiar 
trade  of  this  town  consists  of  iron  and  brass  fittings  for  carriages, 
harnesses,  and  such  like  articles.  The  limestone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  also  particularly  celebrated.  Wednesbury  has  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  unites  the  ti-ade  of  the  other  towns  I  have 
named* 
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WILLIE.    • 

Have  you  forgotten  the  county  town,  mamma  ? 

IIBS.  LESLIE. 

No>  my  dear.  But  we  have  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  speak 
first  of  the  towns  in  connection  with  the  iron  works ;  and  indeed 
they  are  now,  in  one  sense,  far  more  important  than  the  county 
town,  as  they  contain  vastly  more  inhabitants,  and  form  one  of  the 
principal  districts  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  county.  Before 
we  notice  the  other  chief  seat  of  industry,  you  may,  if  you  like, 
mention  the  county  town. 

WILLIE. 

Stafford,  on  the  river  Sow.  This  is  not  a  large  river,  like  the 
Thames  or  Mersey,  on  which  ships  can  sail,  but  only  a  stream 
flowing  into  the  Trent. 

KATE. 

The  Trent  is  the  only  navigable  river  of  Staffordshire^  and  tliat 
can  only  be  navigated  for  a  very  few  miles. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Then  by  what  means  was  the  vast  manufactured  produce  of  this 
county  conveyed  to  other  parts  before  the  formation  of  railways, 
Katie  ? 

KATE. 

By  canals,  which  are  very  numerous  in  Staffordshire.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  constructed  by  Brindley,  the  famous  engineer, 
has  been  a  work  of  great  benefit  to  the  county. 

MBS.  LESLIE.  ^ 

Very  good.  And  now,  what  information  can  you  give  relative 
to  Stafford  ? 

KATE. 

Very  little  indeed,  mamma.  I  cannot  find  any  notice  of  it  at 
all,  until  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  not  much 
after  that  period.  The  Danes  seem  to  have  been  continually 
invading  it  about  that  time,  and  in  913,  Ethelfieda  built  a  fortress 
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there,  in  order  to  repel  them.  In  the  ciFil  wars  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  town  and  castle  were  taken  by  Sir  William  Brereton, 
the  general  of  the  Fariiamentarians,  when  the  castle  was  completely 
demolished. 

BEBBERT. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  river  being 
fordable  hy  means  of  a  staff;  hence  Staf-ford. 

MRS,  LESUE. 

I  suppose  you  know  what  are  the  manufactures  of  Stafford, 
Eatae? 

KATE. 

They  consist  of  leather  and  shoes ;  but  the  trade  is  not  so  great 
as  formerly.  Hats  and  cutlery  are  also  made,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.     The  population  is  about  12,000. 

HESBEBT. 

Stafford  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Izaak  Walton, 
the  *'  patriarch  of  anglers.**  We  have  already  noticed  one  of  his 
fsToarite  haunts,  the  river  Dove  in  Derbyshire,  and  we  shall  meet 
with  another  of  the  streams  he  loved  when  we  come  to  Hertford- 
shire. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Ton  must  not  give  your  sisters  the  impression  (if  they  know  no 
better)  that  good  old  Izaak  Walton  was  nothing  but  an  angler. 
It  is  in  that  character,  certainly,  that  he  is  most  generally  known, 
and  I  suppose  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling  is  more  celebrated 
than  any  other  of  his  works,  but  he  was  also  a  biographer  and  poet. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  Dr.  Donne,  of  Herbert,  Wotton,  Hooker, 
and  Bishop  Sanderson.  We  will  now  leave  Stafford,  and  turn  to 
another  district  of  this  county,  where  the  manufactures,  although 
comparatively  of  recent  date,  have  attained  an  eminence  almost 
unparalleled.    Of  course  you  know  I  mean  the  Potteries. 

IfABION. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find,  in  the  course  of  my  rending 
last  week,  that "  The  Potteries  "is  the  name  of  a  district  including 
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a  long  range  of  populous  towns  and  villages.  I  had  always  had 
an  idea  that  the  term  potteries  only  signified  the  buildings  where 
the  pottery  work  was  carried  on,  just  as  we  speak  of  the  faeiories 
of  Lancashire  and  other  places. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  very  natural  idea,  in  the  absence  of  direct  information  on  the 
subject.  I  think  Herbert  can  give  us  some  intelligence  relating 
to  this  district. 


It  commences  near  to  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newcastle-under-Ljne,  ai\d  includes  Tunetall,  Burslem,  Cobridge, 
Hanley,  Shelton,  Etruria^  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Fenton,  and  Lane 
End.  All  these  places  were  formerly  separate  towns  and  villages, 
but  of  late  years  they  have  been  so  connected  by  the  erections  of 
new  buildings,  as  at  the  present  time  to  have  the  appearance  of 
one  immense  town,  containing  nearly  140,000  inhabitants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  earthenware  of  England  is  made  in  this  dis- 
trict.  Burslem  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  parent  of  tlie 
Potteries. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pottery  art  was  practised  in  Stafford* 
shire  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  many  earthenware 
vessels  of  that  period  have  occasionally  been  excavated ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  began  to 
acquire  reputation.  The  use  of  salt  in  glazing  pottery  was  then 
accidentally  discovered,  and  soon  led  to  great  improvements. 

WILLIE. 

Pray,  mamma,  tell  us  the  particulars  of  that  discovery. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  related  that  a  servant  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Burslem,  was  boiling  some  salt  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  make  a 
brine  for  curing  pork,  and  that  during  her  momentary  absence  the 
liquor  boiled  over,  and  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  On 
becoming  cold,  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  glaze. 
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This  circnmstftiiee  being  communicated  to  a  potter  in  the  neigh- 
boorhoody  be  soon  improved  upon  it,  and  thus  was  established  the 
manafactiire  of  the  common  brown  gkzed  ware,  such  as  our  pans 
aod  jars.  Various  discoveries  and  improvements  were  subse* 
qoentlj  made  from  time  to  time,  up  to  the  year  1760,  when  a  new 
tm  in  pottery  commenced,  under  the  celebrated  Josiah  Wedgewood. 

HEBBEBT. 

May  I  relate  an  account  I  have  met  with  of  a  singular  expedient 
resorted  to  by  an  individual,  many  years  before  that  period,  in 
order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  secret  processes  relating 
to  the  improvements  in  pottery  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Certainly,  my  dear. 

HEBBEBT* 

It  appears  that  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Elers,  were  in  pes- 
sessioii  of  a  secret  relating  to  the  clays  of  the  district,  which 
enabled  them  successfully  to  imitate  the  beautiful  Indian  and 
Egyptian  porcelain  which  had  hitherto  been  imported.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  this  secret,  but  it 
became  known  in  the  following  remarkable  manner.  A  clever 
and  ingenious  man,  of  the  name  of  Astbury,  obtained  employment 
at  their  manufactory  by  assuming  the  manner  and  appearance  of  an 
idiot,  and  in  that  character  performed  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
establishment;  his  supposed  imbecility  rendering  him  unfit  for 
anything  else.  In  this  manner  he  was  enabled,  unsuspected,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  process  of  the  work,  while  his 
leisure  hours  were  spent  in  making  models  of  the  implements  re- 
quired, and  in  two  years  his  employers  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  their  valuable  secret  was  discovered,  and  their  former 
monopoly  was  at  an  end.  From  that  time  the  manufactures  spread, 
and  various  kinds  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  were  introduced. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Thus  a  very  desirable  end  was  accomplished  by  most  unworthy 
means.      The  imposition  of  Astbury  was  a  dishonourable  and 
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wicked  act,  and  deserving  the  reprehension  of  every  honest  and 
right-minded  individual.  For  a  man  endowed  with  reason,  the 
noblest  gift  of  God,  voluntarily  to  assume  the  position  of  the  poor 
vacant  idiot,  for  anj  amount  of  benefit  whatever,  is  an  outrage  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a  step  which  all  the  improvements 
it  led  to  must  fail  to  justify.  And  now  let  us  turn  to  Josiah 
Wedgewood,  whose  honourable  industry  and  skill  raised  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Potteries  to  an  eminence  which  they  had 
never  before  attained. 

HERBERT. 

Wedgewood  is  another  instance  of  what  you  were  remarking 
the  other  day,  that  most  of  our  great  men  have  been  self-made 
men.  He  was  bom  at  Burslem  in  1730.  His  position  in  early 
life  was  most  unpromising,  his  father  being  an  unsuccessful  potter, 
and  himself  greatly  afflicted  by  sickness.  He  received  a  very  poor 
education,  but  early  displayed  great  genius  and  activity  of  mind, 
and  from  the  time  that  he  commenced  business  as  an  ornamental 
potter,  his  career  was  one  continued  succession  of  improvements, 
until  he  had  attained  such  excellence  in  his  art,  that  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  were  attracted  to  Burslem  to  view  his  far- 
famed  works.  In  1763,  he  invented  a  beautiful  cream-coloured 
ware,  some  of  which  he  presented  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  ad- 
mired it  so  much,  that  she  ordered  a  complete  service  of  the  same 
kind,  desiring  that  it  should  be  called  ^'  The  queen's  ware,"  while 
its  maker  received  the  honour  of  being  appointed  ^  Potter  to  the 
Queen." 

WILLIE. 

Did  Mr.  Wedgewood  make  anything  else  besides  cups  and 
saucers,  plates,  and  such  kind  of  things,  mamma  ? 

BIBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  he  made  vases,  busts,  medallions,  statues,  and  many  other 
beautiful  works  of  art,  for  which  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire  are 
now  celebrated. 

UARION. 

I  suppose  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  ? 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  did,  some  of  which  he  expended  in  erecting  an  elegant  resi- 
dence for  himself,  and  an  entire  village  of  neat  cottages  for  his 
workpeople.  He  gave  the  whole  of  this  estate  the  name  of  Etruria, 
after  that  ancient  state  in  Italj,  so  celebrated  for  beautiful  earthen 


KATB. 

Toa  have  now  explained,  mamma,  something  that  puzzled  me 
when  Herbert  was  repeating  the  names  of  the  places  in  the  Pot- 
teries. The  pretty  Italian  name,  Etruria,  sounded  so  strangely 
among  such  plain  English  names  as  Tunstall,  Cobridge,  and 
others.  I  declare  I  like  Mr.  Wedgewood  better  for  giving  his 
Aillage  such  a  charming  name,  than  for  anything  beside.  Don't 
TOO,  mamma  ? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Well^  really,  Katie,  with  all  due  admiration  of  the  pretty  name 
of  the  Etruscan  village,  and  all  honour  for  the  classic  taste  of  its 
founder,  I  must  say  that  I  look  upon  this  district  in  much  too 
practical  and  matter-of-fact  a  point  of  view  to  have  my  feelings 
greatly  influenced  by  such  a  trivial  point.  The  144,000  plain 
English  people  who  live  in  the  plain  English  towns  and  villages 
by  which  Etruria  is  surrounded,-  and  who  depend  for  subsistence 
upon  the  manufactures  which  Mr.  Wedgewood  brought  to  emi- 
nence, enter  into  my  considerations,  and  make  me  think  that  our 
higheti  admiration  and  regard  are  due  to  him  as  a  benefactor  of 
his  race.     What  do  you  think,  Katie  ? 

KATE. 

Oh !  certainly,  mamma ;  I  see  now  how  silly  it  was  to  ask  you 
each  a  question. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

There  is  one  more  subject  we  must  mention  in  connection  with 
the  Potteries.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  materials  required  for 
their  manufactures,  and  from  whence  they  are  procured  ? 

KATE. 

Are  they  not  the  diflerent  kinds  of  clay  found  in  that  district  ? 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

Tbere  was  fonnerlj  scarcely  anj  other  used ;  but  of  late  years 
the  Staffordshire  clay  has  been  superseded  by  the  clays  of  Devon* 
shire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Cornwall.  China  stone  is  brought  from 
Derbyshire ;  flint,  which  is  also  an  important  ingredient  in  making' 
porcelain,  is  procured  from  Gravesend  and  Northfleet,  in  Kent  ; 
coal  for  the  ovens,  in  which  the  ware  is  baked,  abounds  in  Staf- 
fordshire ;  and  salt,  for  the  glazing  of  the  common  vessels,  is  made 
from  the  brine-springs  of  the  district.  Ground  flint  is,  I  believe^ 
the  principal  ingredient  used  in  glazing  china  ware.  The  colouring-, 
burnishing,  and  gilding  processes,  as  well  as  the  entire  manufac- 
ture, must  be  seen  to  be  understood,  and  so  numerous  are  the 
ingredients  used  in  the  decorative  department  of  the  art,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  particularise  them.  To  give  you  some  littlo 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  carried 
on,  1  may  just  mention  that  the  value  of  the  gold  used  for  orna- 
mental work,  in  one  of  the  pottery  villages  alone,  I  have  seen  it 
stated,  amounts  to  35,000/.  per  annum.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
notice  some  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Staffordshire.  Can  you 
mention  any,  Willie  ? 

WILLIE. 

The  city  of  Lichfield,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  hats  and  silk  throwing,  and  Burton-on-Trent, 
which  is  noted  for  ale. 

HERBERT. 

The  name  Lichfield,  which,  it  is  said,  signifies  in  Saxon  the 
field  of  the  dead,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  dreadful  mas- 
sacre of  Christian  martyrs,  which  took  place  in  the  5th  century, 
on  the  spot  where  the  city  is  built.  A  field  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  still  bears  the  name  of  Christian  Field.  The  cathedral, 
which  is  the  chief  object  of  attraction,  was  almost  destroyed  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers  during  the  civil  wars.  It  is  recorded  that  they 
not  only  demolished  the  carved  work,  broke  in  pieces  the  beautiful 
painted  windows,  and  battered  down  the  spires,  but  that  they 
actually  made  guard-houses  and  stables  of  the  body  of  the  church. 
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It  was  restored  by  Bishop  Hacket,  on  the  Restoration.    The  present 
population  of  the  citj  is  above  7,000. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Lichfield  is  distingaished  as  the  birthplace  of  several  eminent 
indiTiduals.     Can  either  of  you  mention  any  ? 

MAKION. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Eli'as  Ashmole,  the  founder  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  were  bom  at  Lichfield.  The  latter,  who  was  the  son  of 
an  unsuccessful  bookseller  and  stationer,  was  born  in  1709.  He 
has  been  styled  "  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
Addison  and  Garrick  were  educated  at  the  free  grammar  school  of 
this  city. 

HEBBBRT. 

Was  not  Dr.- Johnson's  a  very  eventful  life? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

He  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the  world  before  he  attained  any- 
thing like  a  competence.  At  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  we  find 
him,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  school  at  Lich- 
field, and  an  equally  vain  endeavour  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  his 
pen,  travelling  to  London,  in  company  with  Garrick,  their  joint 
purse  containing  less  than  sixpence,  if  one  of  the  anecdotes  relating 
to  their  early  history  may  be  relied  on. 

HBRBEBT. 

I  believe  Johnson's  first  attempts  at  authorship  in  London  did 
not  meet  with  more  success  than  they  had  previpusly  received  at 
Lichfield  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  *'  You  had  better  buy  a  porter's  knot,"  was  the 
uneomteous  reply  of  the  publisher  to  whom  he  ofiered  some  pf 
his  productions,  alluding  to  the  large  and  muscular  form  of  the 
literary  aspirant;  ''and  he  would  scarcely  have  been  worse  off  than 
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he  was  for  several  years,  if  he  had  taken  the  publisher's  advice,"  is 
the  testimonj  of  his  biographer. 

IfARION. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnson's  own  manner  was  generally  rough  and 
churlish,  was  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

He  was  certainly  deficient  in  that  suavity  and  courtesy  which 
tends  to  sc^ien  the  asperities  of  life ;  but  under  a  rough  and  stern 
exterior,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  believe  he  concealed  an 
affectionate  and  grateful  heart.  To  use  a  homely  illustration, 
**  He  was  a  rough  diamond,"  but  the  diamond  might  occasionally 
be  seen  amid  its  native  roughness.  His  celebrated  tale,  **  Basaelas," 
was  written  to  pay  his  mother's  debts,  and  the  expenses  of  her 
funeral.  We  have  not  time  to  follow  this  great  author  along  that 
uphill  path,  which  led  at  length  to  competence  and  fame.  His 
dictionary  was  his  greatest  work,  and  occupied  him,  with  the 
frequent  aid  of  several  amanuenses,  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 
For  several  years  before  his  death  he  received  a  pension  of  300/. 
per  annum  from  his  mi^esty  George  the  Third. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  religious  man,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  testimony  of  his  biographer,  Boswell, 
and  from  extracts  from  his  own  papers,  that  the  important  subject 
of  religion  had  occupied  his  mind  for  many  years,  although  some 
erroneous  views,  added  to  a  constitutional  melancholy,  prevented 
him  from  experiencing  that  *^er  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace ; "  but  in  briefly  adverting  to 
the  closing  scene  of  his  earthly  career,  let  us,  my  dear  children, 
mark  well  the  ground  of  his  confidence  and  hope.     ''  My  dear 

doctor,"  he  said  to  his  medical  attendant,  "  believe  a  dying  man, 

there  is  no  salvation  but  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God."     No 
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fabe  ideas  of  human  merit  then  obscured  the  bright  beaming  of 
the  "  Son  of  Righteousness/'  and  resting  on  the  "Rock  of  Ages,*' 
be  doubtless  entered  into  rest  His  remains  were  interred  in 
'Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Here  we  must  conclude  our  reminis- 
cences of  the  city  oft  Lichfield,  as  the  morning  is  far  advanced, 
and  we  have  not  quite  exhausted  our  memoranda. 

MARION. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne  is  a  well-built  market-town,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  Trent.  The  inhabitants  are 
extensively  engaged  in  silk-throwing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
hats.  Immense  quantities  of  stone-ware  are  also  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.     The  population  of  the  town  is  upwards  of  10,000. 

HEBBEBT. 

Borton-upon-Trent  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  which  derived 
its  early  importance  from  an  abbey  founded  by  Ulfric,  earl  of 
MerciSy  at  the  commencement  of  the  11th  century.  It  is  now 
principally  celebrated  for  ale,  and  also  participates  in  the  iron 
trade  of  the  county.    Its  population  is  nearly  10,000. 

MARION. 

I  have  one  short  notice  relating  to  Tutbury  Castle,  near  Burton- 
on-Trent«  This  castle  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  a  favourite  residence  of  John  of  Graunt,  by  whom  it 
was  maintained  in  regal  splendour,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  adjacent  town.  It  was  afterwards,  with  the 
dnchj,  united  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  a  place  of  confinement  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods  of  her  captivity  in  England.  It  was  reduced  to 
ruins  by  the  parliamentarians,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First ; 
but  some  considerable  remains  still  exist. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  how  the  unfortunate  queen  managed  to  pass  her  time 
in  the  gloomy  old  castles  where  she  was  so  long  a  prisoner. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

During  her  residence  at  Tutburj,  although  in  reality  a  prisoner, 
slie  was  allowed  much  out-door  recreation ;  hawking  was  one  of 
her  favourite  amusements,  which  she  was  permitted  to  pursue  in 
the  Tallej  of  the  Dove.  She  was  also  very  fond  of  needlework ;  a 
bed,  a  set  of  chairs,  and  a  suite  of  hangings,  are  still  shown  at 
Hardwicke,  as  the  embroidery  of  the  captive  queen. 

I  have  lately  read  of  a  wonderful  discovery  of  ancient  silver 
coins  in  the  river  Dove,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  Tutbury  castle  stood.  There  is  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing story  in  connection  with  it,  but  it  is  almost  too  late  to  repeat  it. 

KATE. 

Oh;  please  to  do  so,  mamma. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

On  one  condition,  Katie ;  your  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
English  history,  to  answer  a  question  that  leads  directly  to  my 
narrative.     What  was  the  character  of  Edward  the  Second  ? 

KATE. 

Pray,  mamma,  let  me  consider  a  minute !  Oh !  I  know.  He 
was  a  very  foolish  weak-minded  king,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
directed  in  everything  by  his  favourites,  Oaveston  and  the 
two  Spencers. 

MHS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good !  '  I  dare  say  you  remember  that  Piers  Gaveston, 
the  first  of  his  favourites,  was  a  native  of  Gascony,  and  that  he 
treated  the  English  nobles  very  ill,  and  of  course  was  very  much 
disliked  by  them  in  consequence  ? 

KATE. 

Yes,  mamma.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  discovery  of 
the  silver  coins  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  shall  hear.  About  that  time,  Thomas,  the  second  earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  cousin  to  the  king,  resided  at  this  famous  old  castle 
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of  Tutbarj,  and  being  exasperated  at  Edward's  conduct^  headed  a 
party  of  barons  who  took  up  arms  against  him.  Thus  a  civil  war 
broke  oat,  in  which  Gaveston  was  killed,  to  the  great  grief  and 
displeasure  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  this  rebellion,  which 
Usted  ten  years,  Edward  and  his  armj  advanced  into  Staffordshire, 
and  attacked  this  very  castle.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  sought 
safety  by  fording  the  river  Dove,  which  was  the  only  available 
means  of  escape.  His  treasurer  followed,  bearing  the  military 
chest,  ia  which  was  deposited  the  money  amassed  by  the  earl  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  in  the  terror  and  confusion 
that  prevailed,  the  chest  with  all  its  contents  was  lost  in  the  Dove ; 
and  the  immense  treasure  remained  buried  there  upwards  of  three 
handred  years. 

KAT£. 

And  is  it  possible  it  was  ever  discovered  after  all  that  time  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was ;  but  the  greatest  wonder  is,  that  it  was  not  brought  to 
light  before,  as  two  bridges  had  been  built,  and  a  corn  mill  and 
cotton  mill  erected  at  different  times.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1831,  that  any  clue  was  obtained  to  the  hidden  treasure.  In  the 
month  of  June  in  that  year,  some  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
excavating  the  bed  of  the  river  at  a  particular  spot,  found  some 
small  silver  coins  unlike  any  they  had  ever  seen.  This  led  to 
further  search,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  the 
coins  found  were  "  so  abundant  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
turned  up  in  a  single  shovelful  of  gravel."  The  total  number  of 
coins  dug  up,  is  computed  at  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

KATE. 

And  who  had  all  that  old  money,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

At  first,  any  person  engaged  in  the  search,  who  was  disposed  to 
do  80^  and  many  reaped  a  golden  harvest  by  selling  the  coins  to 
the  lookers-on,  at  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  hundred ;  but  as  the 
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soil  of  the  river,  and  all  found  thereon  belonged  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  then  William  the  Fourth,  in  right  of  his  being  Dake  of 
Lancaster,  a  command  was  issued  forbidding  anj  person  to  make 
further  search  for  coins,  and  all  that  were  afterwards  found  were 
transmitted  to  the  king,  or  to  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy. 

KATE. 

What  a  very  wonderful  story!  How  much  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  some  of  those  old  coins,  as  they  looked  when  they  were 
first  dug  up,  after  they  had  been  in  the  river  so  many  years. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

They  were  mostly  found  completely  embedded  in  a  substance 
very  much  resembling  stone,  but  which  was  doubtless  formerly 
sand  or  gravel  deposited  in  different  strata  upon  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  which  had  acquired  solidity  by  time. 
The  separation  of  the  coins  from  this  hard  substance  must  have 
been  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  our  time  is  up. 
Warwickshire  will  be  the  next  county  for  consideration. 
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CONVERSATION  X. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

ScBJECTS :  —  Boundaries.  —  Size. —Mineral  Produce.  —Early  InhabitanU.  — 
Boman  Beads.  —  Warwick*  —Warwick  Castle.  —  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick.  — 
Guy's  Cliff.  —  Piers  Gayeston.  —  Birers  of  County.  —  Birmingham.  —  An- 
tiquity of  Iron  Works.  —  Modem  Manufactures.  —  Historical  Becollections. 
— Edge  HilL — Vast  Population.  —  Dearth  of  Literature  in  last  Century.  — 
City  of  Corentry.  —  Derivation  of  Name,  Coventry.  —  Destruction  of 
City  Walls. —  Coventiy  formerly  celebrated  for  Shows  and  Pageants. — 
Boyal  Visitors  entertained  in  Olden  Time. — Captivity  of  Queen  of  Scots. 
— Ancient  Inns. —  Ancient  architectural  Bemalns.  —  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
—  William  Shakspere.  —  Shakspere's  House.  —  Leamington.  —  Bugby.  — 
Kenilworth  Castle.  —  Entertainment  to. Queen  Elizabeth.  —  Bepresentation 

of  Mysteries Impiety  of  such   Bepresentations. — Moral   Position   of 

Tlngland  still  below  her  Privileges.  —  Call  for  earnest  Prayer. 

^  We  have  come  now  to  the  most  central  county  in  England  and 
Walefl»  mamma,**  said  little  Willie,  as  with  a  cheerful  happy  coun- 
tenance he  laid  his  atlas  before  his  mother,  and  pointed  to  War- 
wickshire  in  confirmation  of  his  statement.  "  The  most  central 
county  if  viewed  from  east  to  west,  Willie,  but  certainly  not  if 
taken  from  north  to  south,**  she  answered,  '*  but  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  describe  Warwickshire  as  one  of  the  midland  counties,  and 
now  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  by  what  other  counties  it  is 
eorrounded  ?  " 

WILLIE. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Leicestershire,  on  the  north- 
west by  Staffordshire,  on  the  west  by  Worcestershire,  on  the 
south  by  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  on  the  east  by 
Northamptonshire. 
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siarion: 
The  mainland  of  Warwickshire  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and 
thirty-three  broad ;  but  there  are  also  two  detached  portions  be- 
longing to  it,  one  on  the  south,  enclosed  by  Worcestershire,  and 
one  on  the  south-west,  surrounded  by  parts  of  Worcestershire  and. 
Gloucestershire.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  its  only  important  mineral 
productions,  and  the  quantity  raised  does  not  amount  to  more  than. 
335,000  tons  of  coal,  and  48,000  tons  of  iron  ore  per  annum. 
Warwickshire,  according  to  Camden,  appears  to  have  anciently 
belonged  to  the  British  tribe  called  Comavii,  and,  on  its  sub- 
jugation by  the  Romans,  to  have  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Flavia  Ccesariensis.  During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  com- 
prehended in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

HERBERT. 

This  county,  like  many  others  we  have  noticed,  gives  proof  of  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Romans  in  the  ancient  roads  which 
intersect  it.  The  famous  Roman  road  known  as  Watling  Street 
forms  a  perfect  line  of  separation  between  it  and  Leicestershire. 

KABION. 

Have  I  not  read  that  the  Roman  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  were 
occupied  in  road-making? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  was  the  policy  of  their  commanders  to  give  them  employ- 
ment, lest  by  a  life  of  inactivity,  they  might  have  leisure  to  rebel. 
We  have  traces  of  the  Romans  in  different  parts  of  this  county ; 
but  Warwick,  the  capital,  although  a  very  ancient  town,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Can  you  mention,  Katie, 
a  person  of  high  distinction  among  the  Saxons  who  is  said  to  have 
patronised  it  ? 

KATE. 

My  new  acquaintance  Ethelfleda,  who  restored  the  town  after 
it  had  suffered  severely  from  the  depredations  of  the  Danes.  In 
her  time  the  donjon  or  keep  of  Warwick  castle  was  erected. 

MARION. 

Is  not  Warwick  Castle  one  of  the  finest  old  buildings  in  England, 
mamma  ? 
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MB8.  LESLIE. 

It  18 ;  this  magnificent  structure  is  situated  upon  a  solid  freestone 
rock,  wbicb  bounds  the  river  Avon,  and  is  perhaps  less  impaired 
bj  time  than  any  other  of  our  ancient  fortresses.  The  keep,  which 
Katie  mentioned  as  having  been  built  in  Saxon  times,  is  now  only 
a  picturesque  ruin ;  but  there  are  two  towers  of  great  antiquity  in 
excellent  preservation.  One  of  these  is  called  **  Guy's  Tower," 
and  the  other  "  Caesar's  Tower.** 

WILLIE. 

Did  Julius  Caesar,  the  great  Roman  general,  build  that  tower, 
mamiDa  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

No,  mj  dear;  in  all  probability  it  was  not  built  until  several  cen- 
turies after  he  had  left  our  island ;  but  the  name  **  Caesar's  Tower  " 
was  often  given  to  one  of  the  principal  towers  of  an  old  castle,  I 
soppose  in  memory  of  that  great  conqueror. 

IIASION. 

Is  any  part  of  Warwick  Castle  inhabited  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  consists  of 
a  noble  castellated  mansion,  of  majestic  and  antique  appearance, 
notwithstanding  the  modern  additions  that  have  been  made.  The 
state  apartments  contain  several  portraits  by  Vandyke,  and  other 
paintings  of  acknowledged  excellence.  The  grounds,  which  are 
kept  in  beautiful  order,  are  especially  deserving  of  admiration,  and 
with  their  rich  greensward,  dark  shrubs,  and  ivy-mantled  rocks, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

HERBBBT. 

I  suppose,  mamma^  that  the  chief  interest  attached  to  Warwick 
Castle  arises  from  its  being  regarded  as  a  relic  of  ancient  baronial 
greatness. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  noble  pile  has  almost  un- 
rivalled claim  to  notice ;  but  still,  as  you  say,  it  is  especially  in- 
teresting when  regarded  as  a  memento  of  an  age  long  passed,  and 
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while  contemplatiDg  its  former  grandeur  we  cannot  too  fervently 
rejoice  that  the  feudal  system  which  it  calls  to  mind  is  abolished, 
and  the  days  of  serfdom  and  vassalage  are  at  an  end. 

KATE. 

Was  the  famous  Guj,  Earl  of  Warwick,  connected  with  this 
ancient  castle? 

UBS.  LKSUE. 

There  are  many  traditions  associated  with  it  relating  to  the  mar- 
TcUous  exploits  of  that  supposed  wonderful  individual ;  but  most 
of  them  are  too  fabulous  to  be  believed.  Tou  know  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  knight  of  gigantic  strength,  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Athelstan,  and  killed  the  Danish  champion  Colbrand  in  single 
combat  After  that  and  many  daring  deeds,  of  so  ridiculous  a 
nature  as  to  be  unworthy  a  place  in  our  national  records,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  retired  to  a  lovely  spot,  about  a  mile  from  Warwick, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  seclusion  of  a  hermit's 
cell.  This  charming  retreat,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Guy's 
Cliff,  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  A  handsome  man- 
sion now  stands  upon  the  spot. 

HBBBBRT. 

Was  it  not  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Piers  Gaveston  was 
beheaded  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes  ;  on  the  top  of  Blacklow  Hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Guy's  Cliff,  may  be  seen  a  handsome  cross,  bearing  an  inscription 
commemorative  of  the  circumstances  of  his  tragic  and  untimely 
end.  Gaveston  Hill  is  now  the  name  by  which  the  place  is  fre- 
quently distinguished.  But  we  have  unconsciously  wandered 
from  the  town  of  Warwick.  What  can  you  tell  me  of  that  ancient 
place? 

ICASION. 

In  some  parts  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  comparatively 
modem  place,  mamma,  as  more  than  one  half  of  the  houses  of  the 
old  town  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1694,  and  were  rebuilt  in  a 
magnificent  style.    Warwick  is  not  a  phice  of  much  commercial 
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importance,  but  is  frequentlj  the  residence  of  families  of  distinc- 
tion. Manufactures  of  worsted,  hats,  and  silk  are  carried  on,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  The  population  of  Warwick  is  about 
11,000. 

UBS.  LESLIE.     • 

This  county,  like  Staffordshire,  is  rather  deficient  in  riyer  navi- 
gation^ the  only  navigable  river  being  the  Avon,  and  that  is  only 
so  for  about  half  the  length  of  its  course  through  the  county.  It 
has,  however,  a  number  of  canals,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  smaller  streams  of  Warwickshire  are  the 
Swifty  the  Sow,  the  Learn,  the  Stour,  the  Teme,  and  several  others. 

HERBERT. 

I  can  scarcely  understand  calling  Warwick  the  county  town  :  I 
should  think  that  distinction  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  Birmingham. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

In  an  industrial  abd  commercial  point  of  view  Birmingham 
certainly  is  the  capital  of  Warwickshire,  and  the  same  might  bd 
said  of  many  other  towns  whose  importance  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date^  in  connection  with  the  counties  to  which  they  belong ; 
but  yet  one  seems  to  have  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  time- 
honoured  towns  and  cities  of  our  native  land,  with  their  crumbling 
castles  and  ancient  records,  which  all  the  interest  we  take  in 
modem  manufacturing  progress  is  not  able  to  subdue.  No,  no ! 
Herbert,  Birmingham  with  all  its  vast  commercial  influence  upon 
our  country  can  never  take  the  place  in  point  of  rank  of  stately 
Warwick. 

MARION. 

Birmingham  is  nevertheless  a  place  of  great  antiquity  in  con- 
nection with  its  iron-works,  I  think,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Unquestionably,  my  dear.  Indeed  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Birmingham,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  produced  the  scythes  and 
war-chariots  with  which  the  Britons  met  Cesar  and  his  invading 
army.  I  should,  however,  think  it  more  likely  that  they  were 
made  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  which  abounded  with  iron 
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in  early  times.  Birmingham,  though  sitaated  in  Warwickshire,  is, 
you  see,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  South  Staffordshire  or 
iron  mining  district. 

HERBEBT. 

I  think  Birmingham  *i8  very  little  mentioned  hy  early  topo- 
graphers ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  reason  to  believe  that 
the  iron  manufacture  of  this  town  has  existed  from  very  ancient 
times.  William  Hutton,  who  wrote  about  a  century  ago,  in  his 
History  of  Birmingham  speaks  of  a  furnace  of  great  antiquity  for 
melting  ironstone  and  reducing  it  into  pigs.  He  also  speaks  of 
an  enormous  mountain  of  cinders,  of  which  he  says  that  *'  the 
observer  would  suppose  so  prodigious  a  heap  could  not  accumulate 
in  one  hundred  generations."  From  this,  as  well  as  other  evidence, 
the  antiquity  of  the  iron- works  of  Birmingham  seems  to  be  esta- 
blished. And  now  what  can  you  tell  me  of  the  modern  trade  of 
this  great  manufacturing  town  ? 

WILLIE. 

It  is  noted  for  its  iron  and  hardware,  silver-plated  and  metal 
goods. 

HERBERT. 

About  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham, which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  articles  of  utility,  began 
to  combine  those  of  luxury  also ;  and  toys,  trinkets,  and  jewellery 
were  soon  made  to  a  vast  extent  At  the  present  time  this  town 
is  unrivalled  in  the  manufacture  of  swords  and  fire-arms,  buttons, 
silver-plated  goods,  brass,  metal,  and  japan  ware,  as  well  as  in 
every  description  of  toys  and  trinkets.  The  trade  in  pedlery  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  during  the  last  century,  that  Bir- 
mingham is  often  termed  **  the  great  toy-shop  of  Europe."  Pins 
are  also  made  to  a  considerable  extent. 

KATE. 

I  read  the  other  day  that  "  all  the  steel  pens  made  in  England 
were  manufactured  in  Birmingham,  and  a  great  many  of  those 
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professed  to  be  made  in  France,  Germany,  and  America  also/* 
The  account  stated  that  "  in  1820  the  first  gross  of  three-slit  pens 
was  sold  wholesale  at  seven  pounds  four  shillings,  and  that  pens 
of  much  superior  quality  are  now  sold  at  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  gross." 

MRS.  LESLIE.    - 

Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham manifested  any  strong  party  feeling  during  the  civil  war, 
3iarion? 

HABION. 

Yes,  mamma;  you  know  the  first  great  battle  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Charles  was  engaged  was  at  Edge  Hill,  in  this  county ; 
on  his  way  thither  he  marched  through  Birmingham,  when  *'  the 
townsmen  seized  his  plate  and  furniture  and  conveyed  it  to  War- 
wick Castle."  They  also  refased  to  make  swords  for  the  royalists, 
while  they  readily  supplied  the  parliamentarians. 

WILUE. 

I  suppose  Birmingham  is  a  very  large  place,  mamma  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear ;  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  considered 
the  largest  town  in  Great  Britain^  with  the  exception  of  London. 
At  the  present  time  both  Liverpool  and  Manchester  exceed  it  in 
size  and  population.  You  will,  however,  I  dare  say,  think  it  a  very 
extensive  town  when  I  tell  you  that  it  contains  nearly  233,000 
inhabitants. 

HERBERT. 

I  was  rather  amused,  the  other  day,  when  reading  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  to  find  the  small  demand  there  was  for  literature  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  last  century.  It  is  there  related  that  book- 
sellers' shops  were  so  scarce  at  that  time  that  there  was  not  one  to 
be  found  in  Birmingham,  and  that  old  Mr.  Johnson  used  to  open 
a  shop  for  the  sale  of  books  in  that  town  every  market-day. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  striking  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  present  teeming  state  of  the 
press! 
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KATE.  ' 

What  is  the  next  place  we  had  better  mention,  mamma  ? 

MRS*  LESLIE. 

The  ancient  city  of  Coventry  certainly,  Katie ;  "  the  third  city 
in  the  realm,"  as  it  was  called  in  its  '*  high  and  palmy  days.**  Can 
yon  tell  me  from  what  its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  ? 

KATE. 

From  a  convent  which  existed  on  the  spot  in  the  times  of  the 
Saxons.  The  last  syllable  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  British 
word  Tre^  signifying  a  town. 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  this  city  was  encompassed 
by  a  wall  nine  feet  thick,  and  having  twelve  gates  and  thirty-two 
towers  for  defence.  This  famous  wall,  which  occupied  forty  years 
in  construction,  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Charles  the  Second,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Coventry  to  his  father  during  the  civil  wars. 

HERBERT. 

Well !  I  rather  like  that  act  of  filial  regard ;  it  looks  like  one 
redeeming  point  in  the  profligate  Charles's  character.  Coventry 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  magnificence  in  olden  time,  and 
much  celebrated  for  its  public  shows  and  royal  entertainments.  It 
is  related  that  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Eatharine  visited  this 
place  in  1510,  "when  there  were  three  pageants  set  forth,"  and 
that  Queen  Elizabeth,  during  her  "  progress  "  through  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  was  received  here  "  with  a  variety  of  splendid  shows 
and  pageants."  Edward  the  Third  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince 
frequently  resided  here  ;  Edward  the  Fourth,  Richard  the  Third, 
James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  First  were  also  among  the  num- 
ber of  its  royal  visitors.  Indeed,  so  greatly  was  this  city  distin- 
guished by  royal  patronage,  that  it  was  honoured  by  the  title  of 
**  the  chamber  of  princes." 
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HABION. 

Ton  have  omitted  to  mention  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  your 
rojal  list,  Herbert. 

HBBBEBT. 

Bat  I  had  not  forgotten  her.  I  could  not  mention  the  poor 
captiTe  queen  in  connection  with  the  mirth  and  revehy  which  cha- 
recterised  the  visits  of  most  of  the  illustrious  persons  I  have  named. 
It  was  as  a  prisoner  and  not  an  honoured  guest,  you  know,  that  the 
onhappy  Mary  Stuart  visited  this  city.  On  two  different  occasions 
she  was  brought  to  Coventry,  and  at  one  time  was  detained  in 
the  parlour  of  the  mayoress,  and  at  another  her  place  of  confine- 
ment was  a  public  inn. 

IfRS.   LESLIE. 

Tour  mention  of  an  inn  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  Coventry  in  the  days  of  its  renown,  was  its 
^  great  and  sumptuous  inns,"  as  they  are  styled  by  Harrison,  a 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment, he  tells  us,  were  "  able  to  lodge  200  or  300  persons  and 
their  horses  at  ease." 

KATE. 

I  suppose  Coventry  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  ancient  city 
now,  mamma? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Most  of  its  architectural  glories  have  been  swept  away.  Its 
magnificent  cathedral  and  splendid  priory  were  demolished  at  the 
Reformation,  as  well  as  its  various  monastic  houses ;  but  there  is 
yet  enough  remaining  to  give  one  an  idea  of  its  former  grandeur. 
The  Guild  Hall  and  St.  Michael's  Church  are  noble  specimens  of 
ancient  architecture,  and  the  old  overhanging  timber  houses  and 
narrow  streets,  which  in  many  places  still  exist,  denote  at  once 
its  high  antiquity.  And  now  can  any  of  you  tell  me  in  what  the 
modem  importance  of  Coventry  consists  ? 

KATE. 

In  its  manufacture  of  ribbons  and  watches,  for  which  it  is 
greatly  celebrated.  The  trades  have  very  much  increased  during 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
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HERBERT. 

The  present  population  of  Coventry  is  about  37»000. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yerj  good  I  I  think  Willie  must  now  mention  some  of  the 
other  celebrated  places  of  Warwickshire. 

WILLIE. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  Leamington,  and  Rugbj,  are  in  this 
county,  mamma. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

How  naturally  the  name  of  our  immortal  bard  associates  itself 
with  the  mention  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  !  I  dare  say  even 
Willie  can  tell  me  who  was  the  great  poet  that  was  bom  there  ? 

WILLIE. 

William  Shakspere,  mamma. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Shakspere  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1564.  Like 
many  other  of  our  great  geniuses,  he  seems  to  have  received 
but  little  benefit  from  education,  what  instruction  he  had  being 
derived  from  the  free  school  of  his  native  town.  His  father  was 
a  dealer  in  wool^  and  he  himself,  it  is  believed,  was  brought 
up  to  the  homely  occupation  of  wool-cqmbing ;  but  all  outward 
circumstances  were  powerless  to  crush  that  mighty  genius,  which 
has  made  his  name  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  our  '*  household 
words." 

KATE. 

I  have  read  that  Shakspere  was  once  engaged  in  deer-stealing. 
Do  you  think  it  is  correct,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  fear  the  accounts  are  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  while  we  cannot  but  deplore 
that  such  a  stain  should  be  upon  the  memory  of  our  national  bard, 
it  may  serve  to  teach  us  that  the  most  lofty  mental  endowments 
are  insufficient  to  keep  us  from  falling  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
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unless  they  are  united  with  those  moral  principles  which  proceed 
from  that  '^  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
At  the  time  of  Shakspere's  delinquency,  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  by  becoming  associated  with  some  profligate  companions, 
was  led  to  engage  in  robbing  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
a  gentleman  who  resided  near  Stratford.  As  there  is  no  other 
stigma  on  his  fame,  we  may  infer  that  he  saw  the  evil  of  such 
conduct  and  forsook  it.  Some  of  the  passages  in  his  works  breathe 
sentiments  full  of  moral  purity. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  Stratford-upon-Avon  has  been  more  visited  than  the 
birthplace  of  any  other  English  poet  ? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Without  doubty  my  dear.  Travellers  from  almost  every  land»  from 
the  peasant  to  the  prince,  have  engaged  in  a  kind  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  old  gable-roofed  house  in  Henley  Street,  of  late  occupied  as 
a  tavern  and  a  butcher's  shop  ;  and  to  which  they  were  directed 
by  a  sign-board  bearing  this  inscription :  "  The  immortal  Shaks- 
pere  was  born  in  this  house."  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
veneration  with  which  his  memory  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen, 
1  need  only  tell  you  that  this  humble  tenement  was  purchased  by 
the  nation  in  1851,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  3000^  Thus,  this 
ancient  memento  of  departed  genius  is  now  the  public  property 
of  our  country.  The  scenery  around  Stratford  is  picturesque, 
but  the  town  is  not  particularly  worthy  of  note,  except  for  its 
association  with  the  name  of  Shakspere.  It  contains  upwards 
of  3000  inhabitants.  We  will  now  direct  our  thoughts  to 
Leamington. 

MARION. 

Leamington  Priors,  I  find,  is  generally  taken  in  connection  with 

the  fashionable  watering-place  called  Leamington   Spa.      This 

town,  which  is  greatly  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  is  situated 

on  the  river  Leam,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  about  two  miles 

irom  Warwick.     It  was  formerly  a  small  village,  but  is  now  a 

favourite  resort  for  visitors.     Its  population  is  about  15,000. 

o 
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KATE. 

Rugby  is  a  market  town  pleasantly  sitnated  on  a  hill  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Avon.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  pub- 
lic school,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
Lawrence  Sheriffe,  a  citizen  of  London^ 

HERBRBT. 

I  believe  Rugby  has  long  been  one  of  our  best  conducted  public 
schools. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes.  In  1828  a  new  era  in  its  history  commenced  under  the 
government  of  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Arnold.  Before  that  time 
practical  Christianity  had  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  boys,  a  defect  which  had  necessarily  resulted  in  the 
prevalence  of  -a  low  moral  tone.  To  remedy  this  and  other  evils. 
Dr.  Arnold,  on  his  appointment  as  head  master,  set  to  work  with 
all  the  earnestness  and  energy  which  so  eminently  characterised 
him;  and  the  high  christian  principles  which  he  inculcated  during 
his  fourteen  years'  superintendence  of  the  school,  produced  the 
most  beneficial  results,  both  in  its  moral  and  social  state.  We 
cannot  pass  a  higher  encomium  on  tlie  discipline  observed  at  Rugby 
at  the  present  time,  than  to  say  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  divine, 
**  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.'' 

HERBERT. 

Kenilworth  is  about  five  miles  from  Warwick,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Coventry.  Its  castle,  which  now  only  consists 
of  a  picturesque  pile  of  ruins,  is  traced  back  to  Saxon  times. 
The  original  fortress,  it  is  said,  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  the 
Danish  king,  Canute,  and  the  present  structure  commenced  about 
a  century  later.  It  was  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  was  united  to  the  crown  with  the  possessions  of 
his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke,  when  that  nobleman  came  to  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Kenilworth  Castle  continued 
royal  property  from  that  period  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
whom  it  was  bestowed  upon  her  favourite,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
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Leicester,  who  entertained  his  soyereign  in  its  ancient  halls  for 
^renteen  dajs  in  a  style  of  unexampled  magnificence. 

KATE. 

I  hope,  mamma,  jou  are  going  to  give  us  some  account  of  the 
waj  in  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  am  afraid  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  would  not  be 
Tery  interesting  or  edifying,  even  if  it  were  intelligible  to  you, 
Katie.  Bat  I  may  just  tell  you  that  there  were  stag-huntings, 
bear-baitings,  morris-dancing,  grand  displays  of  fireworks,  and 
withal  such  deafening  sounds  of  trumpets,  fifes,  and  kettle-drums, 
that  one  might  suppose  her  majesty  must  have  been  distracted 
with  the  clamour. 

HERBERT. 

You  have  not  mentioned  the  classical  pageants,  mamma,  with 
their  heathen  diyinities,  tritons,  nymphs,  and  satyrs. 

KATR. 

Oh  !  pray,  give  us  some  description  of  a  pageant.  Was  it  not  a 
sort  of  theatrical  representation  performed  out  of  doors  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  was,  and  though  a  costly,  was  a  very  silly  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. Those  displayed  at  Kenilworth  on  this  occasion  appear  to 
have  had  reference  principally  to  heathen  mythology,  and  mystic 
subjects  expressive  of  adulation  and  homage  to  the  queen.  Some- 
times an  allegorical  subject  was  impersonated,  in  which  some 
slight  moral  lesson  was  conveyed  ;  but  I  believe  the  principal 
merit  of  these  representations  consisted  in  their  pomp  and  show. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  favourite  entertainments  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  during  her  **  progresses  '*  pageants  were  dis- 
played in  almost  every  town. 

MARION. 

Was  a  mystery  the  same  kind  of  entertainment  as  a  pageant  ? 

o  2 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

They  were  very  similar*  but  the  former  was  decidedly  the  more 
objectionable  amusement  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  were  mixed  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  buffoonery  and  mummery.  One  celebrated  mystery 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  oc- 
cupied eight  days  in  its  performance.  These  solemn  mockeries  of 
sacred  subjects  were  sometimes  called  miracles :  they  were  always 
performed  in  churches,  the  monks,  friars,  and  other  ecclesiastics 
being  the  chief  actors. 

KATE. 

How  shocking  it  seems  for  the  clergy  to  have  treated  the 
Scriptures  with  so  little  reverence.  I  am  glad  we  do  not  live  in 
such  unholy  times. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tes,  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful,  but  still  it  becomes 
us,  as  a  nation,  to  ''  rejoice  with  trembling."  It  is  true  our  national 
taste  is  more  refined,  our  amusements  more  intellectual,  than  those 
of  our  ancestors  ;  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  more  re- 
garded, the  Bible  is,  or  might  be,  in  every  home,  and  I  trust  I 
may  add  that  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion  "  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vails ;  hot  still  our  position  is  far  below  our  privileges ;  and  when 
we  turn  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  look  upon  our  penal 
settlements,  our  prisons,  our  police  reports,  I  think  we  shall  find 
more  cause  for  humility  than  exultation.  May  it,  my  dear 
children,  be  our  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would  bestow  the  abund- 
ance of  His  grace  upon  our  beloved  England ;  and  cause  her 
teeming  population  to  act  upon  the  conviction  that  "  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.'' 
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CONVERSATION  XI. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

ScBJECTs: — Boundaries.  —  Siac. — Early  Inhabitants.  —  Principal  Hilla. — 
RiTers.  —  City  of  Worcester.  — Its  Antiquity.  —  Destruction  by  Danes.  — 
Other  Yicissitndes. — ^Battle  of  Worcester.— Charles  the  Second.— Cathedral. 
—Porcelain  Manufacture. — Royal  Porcelain  Works. — Elegant  Productions. 
— Ingredients  used,  and  Method  of  Manufacture. — Manufacture  of  Gloves. 

—  A  GloTe  an  ancient  Symbol  —  Dudley. — Nail-making.-  Ruins  of  ancient 
Castle Picturesque  Dell  and  Limestone  Caverns.  —  Stourbridge. — Manu- 
facture of  Fire-bricks.  —  Kidderminster.  —  Manufactures.  —  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

—  Warren  Hastings.  —  Malyem.  —  Droitwich.  —  Annual  Produce  of  Brine 
Springs.  —  Bedditch.  —  Needle  Manufacture.  —  By  whom  introduced.  — 
Evesham.  —  Historical  Recollections.  —  Origin  of  British  Parliaments.  — 
Glorious  Constitution  of  the  British  Empire. 

^'What  an  exquisitely  chaste  brooch,  mamma,  dear  !**  exclaimed 
Marion,  as,  memoranda  in  hand,  she  approached  the  table  at  which 
Mrs.  Leslie  was  sitting,  on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  conversation 
on  Worcestershire. 

^  You  doubtless  wonder  in  what  way  that  lovely  wreath  of  con- 
Tolvoluses  is  connected  with  this  morning's  study?"  was  the  smiling 
reply. 

*^I  do  indeedj  mamma.  How  delicate  and  pure  it  looks !  Is  it 
made  of  alabaster  ?  " 

*'  Wait  till  Willie  has  given  us  his  usual  information  concerning 

the  chief  town  of  this  county,  and  I  will  then  introduce  the  subject 

of  the  brooch,"  returned  Mrs.  Leslie. 

o  3 
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"  Oh  !  now  I  know  what  it  is  made  of  at  once,  mamma.  That 
beautiful  white,  semi-transparent  substance,  which  I  took  for 
alabaster,  must  be  the  fine  porcelain  for  which  Worcester  is  cele- 
brated." 

'<  You  have  nearly  guessed  right,  mj  dear ;  this  elegant  brooch  is 
composed  of  Parian  ware,  one  of  the  most  delicate  kinds  of  porce- 
lain. It  was  made  at  the  '  Royal  Porcelain  Works,'  Worcester, 
and  will  give  you  some  little  idea  of  the  decorative  nature  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  manufactures,  as  well  as  of  the  perfection 
to  which  the  art  of  pottery  has  attained.  But,  as  I  think  the 
maxim  of  '  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,* 
may  be  as  well  applied  to  mental  exercises,  as  to  material  objects, 
it  will  be  better  for  us  at  once  to  inquire  what  are  the  boundaries 
and  size  of  Worcestershire  ?  " 

VriLLIE. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  on 
the  east  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south  by  Gloucestershire,  and 
on  the  west  by  Herefordshire. 

HEBBERT.  # 

The  greatest  length  of  Worcestershire  is  about  twenty-nine 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  twenty-two  miles,  but  there  are 
three  detached  portions  belonging  to  it,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  to  the  north,  and  contains  the  town  of  Dudley. 

MARION. 

This  county  also  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Cornavii.  It  possesses  many  evidences  of  its  occupation  by 
the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia 
Caesariensis.  During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  distinguished 
as  the  principal  ecclesiastical  see  of  Mercia. 

HERBERT. 

Worcestershire  has  ranges  of  hills  along  the  eastern  and  western 
sides.  The  celebrated  Malvern  hills  are  along  the  south-western 
border,  and  divide  Worcestershire  from  Herefordshire.      This 
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range  of  hillB  is  nine  miles  in  length.  The  most  elevated  parts 
are  those  called  the  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  Brecons. 
The  height  of  the  former  is  1300  feet,  and  that  of  the  latter  1260 
feet.  The  Lickej  hills^  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
consist  of  a  range  of  lofty  eminences,  some  of  them  upwards  of 
90O  feet  in  height*  These  were  formerly  entirely  wild  and  un- 
eoltivated,  hat  some  years  ago  were  enclosed,  and  considerably 
improTed.  The  mineral  productions  of  this  county  have  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  those  of  South  Staffordshire.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county  is  of  a  flat  and  fertile  character,  and  abounds 
in  hop-gardens  and  orchards. 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

I  wonder  whether  Willie  can  tell  me  the  chief  rivers  of  Worces* 
tershire,  and  for  what  the  county  is  famed  ? 

WILLIE. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  Avon,  and  the  Teme,  and 
the  county  is  famed  for  cider  and  perry. 

KATE. 

It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs.  Those  of  Malvern 
are  the  most  esteemed. 

MABIOK. 

''  The  good  city  of  Worcester  ^  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
pleasant-looking  cities  of  England.  Its  early  history  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  yet  its  name  denotes  that  it  was  formerly  a  Roman 
station,  as  the  termination  cetter  was  only  given  by  the  Saxons  to 
the  places  which  they  found  fortified.  There  have  also  been 
Roman  antiquities  of  different  kinds  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

KATE. 

What  dreadful  havoc  those  wicked  Danes  committed  when  they 

ioTsded  England.     Worcester  was  another  of  the  cities  they 

destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.    It  was  rebuilt  by 

Etheked. 

o  4 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  early  history  of  this  ancient  city  is  one  continued  succession 
of  misfortunes.  Worcester  was  six  times  wholly  or  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  wars,  previous 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  even  after  that  period, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  more  than  ordinary  calamities. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  suffered  greatlj 
from  pestilence ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  was 
burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  troops  of  Owen  Glendower.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  it  was  devoted  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  was  the  first  city  that  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king ; 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  that  decisive  battle,  which  made  Charles 
the  Second  a  wanderer  in  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors.  Can  you 
mention  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  memorable  battle  of 
Worcester,  Marion  ? 

MARION. 

Oh !  yes,  mamma.  At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First,  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  Hying  at  the  Hague, 
being  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Upon  the  news  of  his 
father's  death,  he  took  the  title  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  imme- 
diately embarked  for  Scotland,  with  the  determination  of  fighting 
his  way  to  the  throne. 

HERBERT. 

It  is  well  you  are  not  living  in  Cromwell's  time,  Marion.  Don't 
you  remember  that  the  son  of  Charles  the  First  was  only  allowed 
to  be  called  Charles  Stuart,  and  that  it  was  treason  to  speak  of 
him  as  Prince  of  Wales  ? 

MARION. 

But  he  ivas  Prince  of  Wales,  though,  notwithstanding  Crom- 
well's endeavours  to  rob  him  of  his  birthright.  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  been  a  royalist  if  I  had  lived  in  those  days,  let  what  'would 
have  come  of  it  I  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Charles  landed  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  having  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing an  army  of  14,000  men,  marched  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  king ;  but  he  was  soon  greatly  disappointed  in  his 
endeavours  to  carry  out  the  bold  resolution  he  had  formed.    He 
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foond  Terj  little  encouragement  even  from  those  who  wished  him 
well,  so  completely  were  they  overawed  by  Cromwell's  party  ;  but 
though  dispirited,  Charles  marched  on  to  Worcester,  hoping  that 
many  might  be  led  to  join  him  by  the  way.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  cftse,  and  when  he  was  met  by  the  vigorous  and  well-dis- 
ciplined troops  of  Cromwell,  a  most  unequal  contest  ensued,  and 
Charles,  with  a  few  trusty  friends,  was  soon  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  i9ight.  This  victory,  Cromwell  used  to  call  his  "  crown- 
ing mercy."  He  soon  after  dissolved  the  '^  long  parliament,"  and 
took  upon  himself  the  entire  government  of  the  kingdom. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Well  done,  Marion  I  You  have  remembered  the  circumstances 
attending  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Setond  so  well,  that  I  think 
we  must  look  to  you  to  follow  his  fallen  fortunes  when  we  come 
to  Shropshire,  the  next  county  we  shall  notice.  And  now  let  us 
consider  Worcester  as  it  appears  at  the  present  time. 

HERBERT. 

It  is  a  respectable-looking  city,  with  a  population  of  about 
28,000.  The  houses  are  built  principally  of  red  brick.  The  ca- 
thedral, churches,  and  some  public  buildings,  are  of  a  reddish 
kind  of  sandstone.  The  cathedral  is  the  chief  object  of  attrac- 
tion in  an  architectural  point  of  view ;  and  although  presenting 
several  varieties  of  style,  is  universally  admired  for  the  lightness 
and  elegant  simplicity  of  its  construction.  In  the  middle  of  the 
choir  is  the  tomb  of  King  John,  who  was  buried  there.  The 
present  cathedral  was  built  by  St.  Wulstan,  a  pious  monk  of  the 
eleventh  century,  but  several  additions  have  since  been  made. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  the  next  subject  for  our  consideration  is  the  porcelain 
manufacture  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is ;  and  first  I  must  tell  you,  that  while  Staffordshire  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  the  extent  of  its  works,  Worcestershire  is  espe- 
cially celebrated  for  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  its  productions. 
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KATE. 

I  am  sure  this  beantiful  brooch  is  a  proof  of  that.  Can  you 
tell  us  of  what  Parian  ware  is  composed,  and  give  us  any  idea  how 
such  delicate  articles  are  made,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIK. 

Cornish  stone,  Cornish  clay,  and  feldspar,  a  beautiful  crystal 
mineral  found  in  Sweden,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  America,  are  the 
principal  ingredients  used  in  Parian  ware.  These  substancea  are 
ground  together  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  mixed  with  water,  to 
the  consistency  of  cream,  then  dried  and  worked  with  the  hand  in 
the  same  manner  in  wliich  you  have  seen  your  cousins  make  wax 
flowers.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  articles  of  which  this 
little  bijou  is  a  specimen,  &re  the  only  kind  of  goods  made  at  the 
<*  Royal  Porcelain  Works "  in  this  city.  Magnificent  vases, 
dinner,  tea,  and  dessert  services,  bowls,  cups  and  jars  of  the  most 
costly  porcelain,  are  among  the  number  of  its  vast  productions. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  such  articles  are  not  made  in  the  same  way  as  brooches, 
and  other  delicate  things  ? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

The  ingredients  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  consist 
of  calcined  flint,  Cornish  stone,  Cornish  clay,  and  calcined  bone 
all  ground  together,  and  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth 
liquid  or  plastic  clny,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
required.  But  as  I  told  you  when  speaking  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries,  I  fear  I  should  fail  in  endeavouring  to  give  you  any  idea 
of  the  process  of  manufacture.  All  these  things  must  be  seen  to 
be  clearly  understood. 

KATE. 

Oh !  please  mamma  to  tell  us  something  about  it.    I  am  sore 
we  should  gain  some  knowledge  from  your  description. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Well  then,  Katie,  you  must  understand  that  cups^  basins,  and 
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all  vessels  of  a  circular  form,  are  produced  by  the  "  potter's  wheel/* 
ifae  ooDcavitj  or  convexity  of  the  vessel  being  fashioned  by  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  of  the  potter  in  a  singularly  dexterous  and 
skilful  manner.  A  turning  lathe  is  also  used  for  many  ornamental 
articles  which  could  not  acquire  a  proper  shape  simply  by  the 
"  potter's  wheeL" 

HERBERT. 

But  surely  some  things  are  made  in  moulds,  mamma,  for  I  have 
certainly  heard  of  "  mould-makers,"  in  connection  with  the  porce* 
lain  manufacture  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yon  are  right.  There  are  some  articles  of  such  extreme  elegance 
and  beauty,  that  neither  the  "  potter's  wheel "  nor  turning  lathe 
is  able  to  produce  them.  These  are  made  in  moulds  formed  after 
models  constructed  according  to  the  skill  and  fancy  of  the  modeller 
to  the  establishment. 

HERBERT. 

I  should  think  modelling  must  be  a  very  important  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  manufacture. 

.     MRS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  suitable 
only  for  a  person  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  as  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  beauty  of  conception,  and  propriety  of  his  designs, 
that  the  liquid  or  plastic  clay  is  capable  of  being  converted  into 
such  a  charming  variety  of  elegant  productions.  I  should  tell  you 
that  the  moulds  being  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  has  a 
peculiar  affinity  to  water,  the  moisture  from  the  clay  is  readily 
absorbed,  and  a  solid  substance  produced  answering  to  the  form  of 
the  mould.  It  is  then  taken  out,  placed  in  a  receptacle  technically 
called  a  "  seggar,"  and  baked  in  a  "biscuit  kiln." 

KATE. 

I  wonder  why  these  works  are  called  the  *^  Royal  Porcelain 
Works."    Has  our  good  Queen  ever  paid  a  visit  to  them  ? 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  diatinguished  title  was  given  to  this  maoufactorj,  and  a 
royal  charter  or  patent  granted  to  it  hj  Greorge  the  Third,  who 
visited  it  with  Queen  Charlotte.  Our  own  Queen  also  inspected 
these  celebrated  works,  when  Princess  Victoria,  in  company  with 
her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  Worcester  porcelain  has 
been  more  patronised  by  the  various  crowned  heads  of  Europe^ 
and  other  persons  of  high  distinction,  than  any  other  made  in 
England. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  there  are  other  porcelain  manufactories  in  Worcester, 
besides  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  one  other,  where  they  make  an  article  called  semi- 
porcelain.  And  now  let  us  turn  to  another  branch  of  industry, 
for  which  Worcester  has  been  celebrated  nearly  300  years,  I 
mean  the  manufacture  of  gloves.  Can  you  tell  me,  Willie^  what 
kind  of  gloves  are  made  at  Worcester  ? 

WILLIE. 

Kid  gloves  are  made  there  now,  mamma,  but  a  long  time  ago 
beaver  gloves  were  principally  made. 

HERBERT. 

I  have  seen  it  stated,  that  the  glove  trade  of  Worcester  has 
somewhat  declined  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
facilities  afforded  for  the  importation  of  French  gloves. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  believe  the  decline  of  the  trade,  so  far  indeed  as  it  exists,  is 
more  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  cotton  gloves,  which 
are  now  made  in  large  quantities  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  importation  of  foreign  gloves,  so  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  our  own  manufacture,  has  certainly  im- 
proved it  by  causing  a  salutary  competition. 
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MARION. 

I  was  verj  much  interested  bj  an  article  I  met  with  yesterday, 
in  which  the  various  uses  to  which  the  glove  has  been  applied  in 
different  countries  was  brought  to  notice. 

KATE. 

What  can  gloves  be  used  for  besides  as  coverings  for  the  hands? 

MARION. 

If  yon  think  a  minute,  Katie,  you  will  remember  one  purpose  with 
which  you  have  long  been  familiar,  to  which  a  glove  used  formerly 
to  be  applied  on  the  king's  coronation. 

KATE. 

Oh !  yes ;  I  learnt  long  ago  in  Mangnall's  Questions  that ''  on  the 
king's  coronation  day  the  Champion  of  England  used  to  ride  up 
Westminster  Hall  on  a  white  horse,  proclaiming  the  sovereign  by 
his  usual  titles ;  he  then  threw  down  a  gauntlet  (or  iron  glove), 
challenging  any  one  to  take  it  up  and  fight  him,  who  did  not 
believe  the  monarch  then  present  to  be  lawful  heir  to  the  crown." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  glove  in  that  instance,  you  see,  is  used  as  an  emblem  of 
defiance ;  and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  the  pledge  of  friendship 
or  hatred,  of  loyalty  or  degradation,  according  to  the  age  or  country 
in  which  the  different  customs  in  connection  with  it  have  been 
observed.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  glove  of  a  lady  worn  in 
the  helmet  of  a  knight  was  considered  a  very  honourable  token, 
and  one  which  was  supposed  to  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the 
knight  who  possessed  it*  Our  own  form  of  presenting  gloves  to 
the  guests  at  weddings  and  funerals  is  doubtless  a  relic  of  ancient 
tifflefly  and  seems  to  symbotise  friendly  hospitality.  But  it  is  quite 
time  we  left  the  city  of  Worcester. 

WILLIE. 

I  know   I  may  now  name  some  other  places.     Dudley  and 
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Stourbridge,  noted  for  iron  works,  Kidderminster,  for  carpets,  and 
Malvern,  for  its  medicinal  waters,  are  all  in  Worcestershire. 

HERBERT. 

Dudley  is  quite  on  the  confines  of  South  Staffordshire,  and 
partakes  of  the  general  character  of  that  district,  coal  and  iron 
being  its  principal'  productions.  It  contains  about  38,000  in- 
habitants. I  believe  nail-making  is  one  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  working  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is ;  and  one  in  which  women  are  employed  as  well  as  men. 
We  should  think  it  strange  here,  to  see  a  woman  wielding  the 
hammer  at  the  anvil ;  but  such  is  a  very  common  sight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dudley.  The  nailers  have  small  forges  attached 
to  their  own  houses,  where  they  carry  on  their  manual  occupation. 

MARION. 

The  picturesque  ruins  of  Dudley  Castle  are  spoken  of  as  a 
favourite  retreat  from  the  noise  and  smoke  of  that  busy  district, 
and  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  limestone  caverns,  which 
for  beauty  and  singularity  are  considered  almost  to  equal  those  of 
Derbyshire. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  one  particular  spot  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
castle  to  which  visitors  are  attracted  by  its  extreme  beauty.  I 
mean  a  deep  ravine  or  rocky  dell,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. It  has  every  appearance  of  a  natural  valley  surrounded  by 
rugged  rocks :  geologists  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  this  ap- 
parent natural  glen  is  entirely  the  result  of  excavation,  and  that  it 
was  at  one  time  an  extensive  lime  quarry,  which  the  long  lapse  of 
years  has  clothed  with  verdure.  But  now  let  us  briefly  notice 
Stourbridge. 

KATE. 

Stourbridge  derives  its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  Stoar,  on 
which  river  the  town  is  built.     This  place  abounds  in  coal  and 
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ironstone.  It  is  also  noted  for  a  particular  kind  of  claj,  with 
which  fire-bricks  are  made.  These  bricks,  which  are  used  for 
building  furnaces  and  ovens,  are  known  all  over  the  country  by 
the  name  of  "  Stourbridge  bricks." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  are  some  extensive  glass  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town;  the  sand  required  in  the  manufacture  being  found  150 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  population  of  Stour- 
bridge is  nearly  8000. 

MARION. 

Kidderminster  is  a  town  containing  nearly  24,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  principally  celebrated  for 
woollen  cloths,  and  afterwards  for  linsey  woolsey.  At  a  later 
period,  for  crapes,  bombazines,  and  poplins.  The  kind  of  carpeting 
known  as  Kidderminster,  was  first  made  in  this  town.  Brussels 
carpeting  is  also  manufactured  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 

KATE. 

Was  not  Mrs.  Sherwood  born  at  Kidderminster  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Her  father,  the  Rev.  George  Butt,  was  vicar  of  Kidderminster, 
and  rector  of  Stanford,  in  this  county ;  but  the  latter  was  the  birth- 
place of  your  first  favourite  author.  She  was  born  at  Stanford,  in 
1775,  and  died  in  1851,  at  Twickenham. 

WILLIE. 

Do  you  mean  the  lady  who  wrote  "  Henry  and  his  Bearer,"  and 
those  pretty  stories  about  the  Church  catechism,  that  I  am  so  fond 
of  reading  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  She  also  wrote  "  The  Fairchild  Family,"  "  Henry 
Hilner,'*  and  a  great  many  other  nice  books  for  little  people.  She 
may,  I  am  sure,  be  called  the  children's  friend. 
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KABION. 

Did  not  Mrs.  Sherwood  spend  some  part  of  her  life  in  India  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes.  She  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Sherwood,  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  about  two  years  afterwards  accompanied  her  husband 
to  India,  where  she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  natives  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
Thus  she  became  acquainted  with  those  particulars  of  Indian  and 
barrack  life,  with  which  you  have  been  so  much  delighted  in  some 
of  her  interesting  works.  But  here  I  am  reminded  of  another 
distinguished  individual,  who  was  born  in  this  county,  and  passed 
a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  India.  I  allude  to  Warren  Hastings, 
the  first  Grovernor-Greneral  of  Bengal. 

HERBERT. 

I  thought  you  did.  I  have  just  been  reading  his  life  to  Dr. 
Winstanley.     It  is  such  an  interesting  work,  written  by  Macaulaj. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Then  of  course  you  can  give  us  a  little  sketch  of  it. 

HERBERT. 

Warren  Hastings  was  born  in  1732,  at  Daylesford,  in  this  county, 
and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  but  impoverished  family,  which 
had  been  brought  to  ruin  by  its  loyalty  to  Charles  the  First.  He 
was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  paternal 
grandfather,  a  very  poor  clergyman  resident  at  Daylesford.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  village  school  with  the  children 
of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  but  at  eight  years  old  was  sent  to 
Newington,  and  afterwards  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  formed 
a  lasting  friendship  with  the  poet  Cowper.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  writer, 
and  sailed  for  Bengal.  He  devoted  himself  diligently  to  the  duties 
of  his  situation,  and  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  great  abilities 
and  engaged  as  a  diplomatic  agent  during  the  war  of  Surajah 
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Dowlah  against  the  English.  This  event  led  to  his  subsequent 
greatness  ;  but  I  cannot  repeat  all  the  circumstances  which  inter- 
vened between  it  and  his  becoming  governor  of  BengaL 

XB8.  LBSUB. 

Nor  should  we  have  time  now  to  hear  them,  if  you  could.  Your 
sisters  irill  most  probably  one  day  read  his  history  themselves, 
when  they  will  become  acquainted  with  his  merits  and  defects.  I 
may  conclude  your  short  account,  by  telling  them  that  after 
rendering  most  important  services  to  the  state^  and  ruling  over 
fifty  millions  of  Asiatics,  Warren  Hastings  was  at  last  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  after  a  trial,  which  lasted 
nesjrl  J  eight  years,  acquitted ;  and  that  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  retirement,'  amid  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  at 
Daylesford. 

HERBERT. 

Our  next  town.  Great  Malvern,  is  celebrated  for  its  natural 
beauties,  salubrious  air,  and  medicinal  waters ;  and  is  greatly 
frequented  by  invalids. 

MARION. 

But  Malvern  is  not  a  town,  is  it»  Herbert  ?  I  have  seen  it 
described  as  a  picturesque  village. 

HBRBERT. 

Villages  soon  grow  into  towns  in  these  days  of  progress,  and  in 
the  last  census  returns  it  is  so  denominated.  Its  population  was 
then  391 1. 

MRS,  LBSLDS. 

There  is  a  village  called  Little  Malvern,  about  three  miles  south 
of  Great  Malvern,  between  which  places  the  celebrated  springs 
called  St  Ann's  Well  and  Holy  Well  are  situated.  Malvern  has 
heen  much  noted  of  late  years  for  its  hydropathic  or  <'  cold  water 
core "  establishments.  Now  let  us  notice  some  other  towns  of 
Worcestershire* 

lURIOK. 

Droitwich  and  Stoke  are  celebrated  for  their  brine-springs, 
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which  are  said  to  be  the  strongeet  in  England.     Thej  now  produce 
annually  190,000  tons  of  salt. 

HEBBEBT. 

Bedditch  is  noted  for  its  mannfacture  of  needles  and  fish-hooks. 

KATE. 

I  have  heard  old  nurse  speak  of  ''  Whiteehapel  sharps,"  but  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  Redditch  needles. 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Never  heard  of  Bedditch  needles,  Katie!  That  little  secluded 
hamlet  in  Worcestershire  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  needle  manu- 
facture of  England,  bj  whatever  name  they  may  be  called.  I  dare 
say  I  should  not  be  very  wrong  in  saying  that  nurse's  favourite 
'^  Whiteehapel  sharps  **  were  made  there. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  when,  and  by  whom,  needles  were  invented  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  about  it,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  introduced  into  England  by  a  Spanish 
negro  in  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  but  as  he  died  without  disclosing 
the  secret  of  his  art,  it  was  lost  until  1566,  when  Elias  Grrowse,  a 
Grerman,  taught  it  to  the  English. 

MABION. 

Evesham  in  this  county  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
abbey,  which  contained  164  pillars,  and  15  altars,  besides  the 
high  altar. 

HEBBEBT. 

Evesham  is  also  distinguished  for  its  historical  recollections. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  between  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  the  First,  and 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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MRS*  LESLIE. 

We  should  like  you  to  mention  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
that  battle. 

HERBERT. 

Oh  I  mammay  it  was  just  the  same  old  story  that  we  talked  about 
a  week  or  two  ago, — foreign  favourites,  and  exasperated  English 
barons.  Henry  the  Third,  who  was  a  weak  and  capricious 
sovereigDy  gave  great  offence  to  the  barons  by  his  extravagance, 
and  lavish  generosity  to  foreign  courtiers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  often  obliged  to  apply  to  the  nation  for  money.  A  re- 
bellion ensued,  headed  by  one  of  the  very  favourites  Henry  had 
cast  ofi^  Simon  de  Mbntfort,  a  most  ambitious  man.  It  lasted  six 
years,  daring  which  the  king  had  a  hard  matter  to  resist  the 
usurped  power  of  De  Montfort  and  the  barons.  In  the  mean  time 
Frinoe  Eldward,  his  eldest  son,  was  growing  up,  and  having  more 
ability  a^d  courage  than  his  father,  at  length  took  up  arms  against 
them,  and  finally  defeated  them  at  Evesham  on  the  4th  of 
>Iay,  1265, 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yery  good.  This  Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  originator  of  our 
national  representative  assembly — the  House  of  Commons.  If  you 
remember,  he  ordered  returns  of  four  knights  from  every  shire  to 
meet  the  barons,  with  a  view  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  strengthening  his  own  power  against  the 
king.  **  The  first  commons  were  assembled  to  meet  the  king  in 
parliament  in  1268." 

MARION. 

I  think  this  illustrates,  what  you  sometimes  tell  us,  mamma,  that 
good  often  arises  out  of  apparent  evil.  It  was  certainly  very 
▼rong  for  a  king  to  be  so  fickle  and  foolish  as  Henry  the  Third, 
and  it  could  not  be  right  for  Simon  de  Montfort  to  endeavour  to 
usurp  his  power  and  authority ;  but  I  suppose  the  establishment  of 
the  British  parliament  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  nation. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  has,  indeed.     And  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider  in  what 
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way  a  parliament  is  of  such  great  benefit.  Its  name  itself  denotes 
its  nature.  The  word  parliament  is  derived  from  the  words parler 
la  ment,  which,  in  the  Norman  law  style  that  then  prevailed,  means 
to  speak  one's  mind.  Freedom  of  speech  is  then  the  first  and 
highest  privilege  of  our  national  assembly.  A  parliameuty  you 
know,  is  composed  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  composed  of  members  sent  by  the  different  counties 
and  boroughs  of  our  land  to  represent  the  people,  and  these 
members  bring  certain  bills  before  the  house,  by  which  our  rights 
and  liberties  are  secured,  and  our  laws  from  time  to  time  amended. 
I  should  further  tell  you  that  every  measure  introduced  must  pass 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  finally  receive  the  royal  assent,  be« 
fore  it  is  recognised  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

HERBBBT. 

I  have  been  thinking,  mamma,  that  members  of  parliament 
exercise  the  privilege  of  speaking  their  minds  pretty  freely,  if 
one  may  judge  from  such  portions  of  a  debate  as  papa  sometimes 
reads  aloud  to  you. 

MRS.  LE8LIB. 

Very  true,  Herbert.  But  sometimes  a  stormy  debate  leads  to 
important  results ;  and  I  trust  our  legislators  have  the  public 
welfare  at  heart,  although  they  may  not  always  be  unanimous 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  promoting  it.  Here,  however,  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  representative  system  is  seen,  as  by  sending  our 
own  members  to  parliament,  who  pledge  themselves  as  to  the  mea- 
sures  they  will  support,  each  constituent  may  be  said  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  national  assembly. 

With  a  limited  monarchy,  and  a  representative  parliament,  Eng- 
land has  indeed  reason  to  rejoice  in  her  glorious  constitution. 

We  have  exceeded  our  usual  time,  and  I  can  only  add  that 
Shropshire  is  to  be  the  next  county  for  consideration. 
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CONVERSATION  XII. 


SHBOFSHIRE. 

SirsjECTS : — Boxmdaries. —  Size. —  Ancient  Inhabitants. — Natural  Features.— 
Principal  Mountains. — Rivers. — Mineral  Produce.  —  Colebrook  Dale — 
First  Iron  Bridge  in  England. — Shrewsbury. — Deriration  of  Name. — 
Etbelfleda. —  Ancient  prevalence  of  Mints  in  England.— Historical  Becol- 
lecdons  of  Shrewsboiy^—  Nonnan  Bapacitj.—  Lords  Marchers. —  Origin  of 
Numerous  Castles. — Manufactures  of  Shrewsbury.— Bridgenorth.— Leaning 
Tower  of  Castle. — Trade  of  Town. — ^Ludlow  Castle.— Historical  Associations. 
—Glove  Trade.  —  Oswestry.  — Whittington  Castle.  —  Tale  of  Chivalry  and 
Knighthood.  —  Sketch  of  a  Tournament.  —  Ruins  of  Abbeys. — Boscobel 
House.  — Wanderings  of  Charles  the  Second.  — Destinies  of  his  Family.  — 
Earthenware  and  China  Works.  —  Richard  Baxter.  —  Imprisonment  for 
Conscience'  Sake. — Celebrated  Works. 

"  I WONBEB  why  there  are  the  ruins  of  more  old  castles  in  Shrop- 
shire than  in  any  other  English  county,  and  what  is  the  reason 
they  are  principally  along  the  western  border,"  said  Kate  Leslie, 
laying  down  a  book  which  she  had  been  perusing ;  "  can  you  tell 
me,  mamma  ?  " 

^  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  answer  that  yourself,  Katie,  before 
we  have  proceeded  far  with  our  investigation  into  the  history  of 
this  county,''  replied  her  mother ;  *'  therefore  we  will  leave  that 
subject  for  the  present,  in  order  to  obtain  the  usual  introductory 
bformation." 

HABION. 

Shropshire  is  an  inland  county  bordering  on  Wales,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Cheshire,  and  part  of  Flintshire ;  on  the 
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east  by  Staffordshire ;  on  the  west  hj  Montgomeryshire  and 
Denbighshire;  and  on  the  south  by  Worcestershire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  part  of  Radnorshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  forty-six 
miles,  and  its  breadth  thirty-seven  miles. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  county,  of  whom  we  have 
any  account,  were  the  Cornavii,  and  the  Ordovices,  two  British 
tribes,  whose  territories  were  divided  by  the  Severn.  After  the 
Roman  subjugation  of  the  county,  it  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Flavia  Caesariensis,  and  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

HERBERT. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  county  is  diversified.  It  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Severn,  which  is 
its  principal  river.  The  scenery  of  the  south* western  district 
partakes  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  Welsh  counties,  hy 
which  it  is  bounded,  while  the  northern  and  western  division  is 
an  extensive  plain,  having  only  here  and  there  a  few  solitary  hills 
and  finely-wooded  valleys.  Shropshire  abounds  in  oak  timber,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  contain  more  than  any  other  district  in 
England  of  equal  size. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  think  Willie  can  mention  the  principal  mountains  of  Shrop- 
shire, and  also  the  chief  rivers. 

WILLIE. 

The  Wrekin  is  the  principal  mountain,  mamma,  and  the  Severn 
the  only  important  river.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
smaller  ones,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Teme,  the  Culm,  and 
the  Onny. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Quite  right,  Willie.  The  Wrekin,  which  stands  alone,  and 
rises  1320  feet  above  the  sea,  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Caradoc  range,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  scenery  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Can  you  mention  the  chief  mineral  pro* 
ductions  of  Shropshire  ? 
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WILLIE. 

Coal,  iron,  and  lead. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Very  good,  Willie.  Upwards  of  752,000  tons  of  coal  are  an- 
nuallj  produced  from  the  mines  of  this  county.  In  1856^  more 
than  335,000  tons  of  iron-ore  were  raised,  which  produced  nearly 
110^000  tons  of  pig-iron. 

KATE. 

Is  much  lead  procured  from  Shropshire,  mamma  ? 

MBS*  LESLIE. 

About  3200  tons  per  annum,  but  it  is  wholly  destitute  of 
silyer. 

KATE. 

The  lafgest  iron*works  in  England  are  those  of  Colebrook  Dale 
in  this  oonn^. 

BEBBBBT. 

Colebrook  Dale  is  a  valley  of  the  Severn.  In  its  vast  manufac- 
tories the  art  of  ornamental  iron-casting  has  been  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  that  it  has  yet  attained  in  England.  I 
find  that  it  was  here  that  coke  was  first  used  on  a  large  scale,  as 
a  substitute  for  charcoal,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  we  see  in  that  circumstance  an  illustration  of  the  old 
adage,  that  ''  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  iron  trade  of  this  county  was  in  a 
depressed  state^  in  consequence  of  an  enactment  forbidding  the 
cutting  down  of  timber  for  the  smelting  of  iron.  The  reason  of 
such  enactment  was  the  immense  destruction  of  timber  that  had 
previously  taken  place.  The  experiment  of  smelting  with  coke 
produced  from  pit-coal  was  then  tried  with  much  success. 

KATE. 

I  have  read  that  the  first  iron  bridge  in  England  was  con- 
ftructed  at  Colebrook  Dale.    It  was  raised  over  the  Severn  at 
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Madelj  in  this  district,  in  1779.  It  consists  of  one  arch  with  a 
span  of  100  feet.  The  total  weight  of  iron  used  was  upwards  of 
378  tons. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Well  stated,  Katie.  Now,  Willie,  tell  us  the  name  of  the  coanty 
town. 

HABION. 

I  was  just  going  to  observe  that  immense  quantities  of  nails  are 
made  at  Wellington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colebrook  Dale. 

WILLIE. 

Shrewsbury  is  the  chief  town,  on  the  river  Severn. 

HEBBERT, 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-authenticated  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  town.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Britons  while  they  Vere  struggling  against  the 
Saxons,  in  the  fifth  century. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  very  probable  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence. 
The  name  is  unquestionably  of  Saxon  deriyation,  and  signifies 
a  town  in  a  ^*  scrubby  or  bushy  spot.''  It  is  recorded  that  Ethel- 
fleda  founded  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Alkmund,  and  that 
Athelstan  established  a  mint  here. 

KATE. 

How  much  we  have  lately  met  with  about  Ethelfleda ;  I  had 
never  heard  of  her  before  we  commenced  these  conversations, 
and  now  I  seem  to  know  her  character  almost  as  well  as  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Mary. 

IWTTT  TU" 

What  did  you  mean  by  a  mint,  mamma  ? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

A  mint  is  a  place  where  money  is  coined,  my  dear.    There  was 
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formerly  a  mint  in  almost  every  county  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
only  one  now  existing  is  in  London. 

KATE. 

Shrewsbury  is  a  very  pleasant  plaice,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LBSUE. 

Yesy  my  dear.  It  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  river  Severn, 
which  flows  round  three  sides  of  the  town,  and  is  embelli^ed 
with  several  lovely  promenades.  The  architectural  attractions  of 
Shrewsbury  are  also  of  a  high  order,  and  embrace  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  its  ancient  castle,  the  Abbey  church,  with  its  exquisitely 
beautifal  ^'  Reader's  Pulpit,"  the  Guild-house,  and  several  churches, 
whose  elaborate  decorations  and  rich  sculpture  may  vie  with  any 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  kingdom. 

^HERBERT. 

Shrewsbury  was  a  scene  of  continual  confiict  between  the 
English  and  Welsh,  up  to  the  year  1282,  when  Edward  the  First 
defeated  and  killed  Llewellyn,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  annexed 
that  county  to  England. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Suppose  we  go  back  from  that  time  to  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqaeror,  and  see  in  what  way  that  rapacious  sovereign  acted 
towards  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  soil,  along  the  Welsh 
border.  The  first  event  which  I  recollect  relates  to  the  earldom 
of  Shrewsbury,  which  was  bestowed  by  William  upon  one  of  his 
Norman  followers,  named  Roger  de  Montgomery.  It  is  related 
that  that  nobleman  erected  a  castle  at  Shrewsbury,  and  that  fifty- 
one  houses  were  demolished  in  order  to  make  room  for  it 

HBRBEBT* 

Well  I  really,  William  the  Norman  seems  to  have  divided  the 
estates  of  England  among  his  own  people,  without  much  regard  to 
the  subjugated  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  so  much  disliked  him  as  their  king. 
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HB8.   LESLIE. 

True,  Herbert  The  wisest  of  men  tells  us  that  **  the  throne  is 
established  bj  righteousness ;  *'  therefore  such  cruelty  and  injustice 
as  William  practised  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  ambition,  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  nobles,  must  have  been  highly  displeasing 
both  to  God  and  man.  This  unjust  appropriation  was  carried  on 
on  a  very  extended  scale  along  the  border  of  Wales,  and  as  the 
Welsh  would  not  submit  to  these  encroachments,  they  soon  assailed 
the  city  of  Shrewsbury,  in  such  numbers  that  the  whole  Norman 
army,  with  William  at  its  head,  was  required  to  repel  them. 

MARION. 

Did  they  afterwards  submit  to  the  Conqueror,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LBSLIE. 

He  managed  to  keep  them  in  subje<J;ion  by  investing  power  in 
certain  of  his  nobles  who  had  been  victorious  against  them,  and 
whom  he  permitted  to  hold  such  lands  as  they  were  able  to  secure. 
These  noblemen  were  called  Lords  or  Barons  Marchers,  and  their 
duty  was  to  guard  the  frontier.  For  a  long  period  they  maintained 
as  absolute  dominion  over  the  border  country,  as  the  king  main- 
tained in  other  parts. 

KATE. 

Why !  those  Lords  Marchers  must  be  the  very  same  kind  of 
petty  sovereigns  as  the  chief  officers  in  the  counties  palatine. 
Tou  are  only  introducing  them  under  a  new  title,  mamma ! 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Their  power  and  privileges  were  very  similar,  Ejitie,  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  that  required  their  appointment.  The  Lords 
Marchers,  however,  although  very  despotic  to  those  under  their 
authority,  were  themselves  required  to  be  in  subjection  to  the 
king.  They  were  compelled  to  assist  him  in  his  wars  when  called 
upon,  and  to  keep  their  castles  well  fortified  for  the  defence  of  his 
as  well  as  their  own  territories. 
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KATE. 

Oh!  I  see  now  whj  there  were  so  many  castles  along  the 
western  border  of  this  county.  Thej  were,  of  course,  to  defend  it 
from  the  Welsh. 

SIRS.  LESLIE. 

I  expected  jou  would  have  discovered  that  before  this  time, 
Katie.  Yes,  most  of  the  ancient  castles  which  are  left,  as  well  as 
many  which  have  quite  fallen  to  decay,  are,  without  doubt,  to  be 
ascribed  to  those  formidable  barons,  who  may  be  said  to  have  ruled 
tbe  snrrounding  country  with  an  iron  hand. 

KATE. 

Why  were  they  called  Marchers^  mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  mearc^  which  signi- 
fies a  mark,  and  was  applied  to  the  divisions  or  boundaries  of 
counties.  These  divisions  were  called  marches,  and  hence  the 
term  Marchers  was  given  to  their  supreme  Lords.  Do  you  re- 
member, Marion,  a  celebrated  battle  which  was  fought  at  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  which  the  renowned 
Harry  Hotspur  fell  ? 

MARIOK. 

Tes,  mamma,  it  was  caused  by  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
king.  I  know  Harry  Hotspur  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  I 
forget  who  the  others  were. 

HERBERT. 

Owen  Glendower,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and  Earl  Douglas,  a 
Scotchman.  The  king,  with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  met  the  in- 
surgents at  Shrewsbury ;  their  army  was  not  only  equal  to  the 
king's,  but  contained  a  considerable  number  of  Cheshire  men,  who 
were  famed  for  their  skill  in  archery  :  for  some  hours  the  victory 
seemed  doubtful;  but,  at  length.  Hotspur  was  killed,  Douglas 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  royal  army  left  in  possession  of  the  field. 
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WILLIE. 

What  a  funny  name  Hotspur  is  I 

HERBERT. 

It  was  given  to  its  owner  for  his  fiery  or  passionate  temper. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Before  we  leave  Shrewsbury  we  may  briefly  mention  that  in 
the  wars  of  the  Boses,  its  inhabitants  were  firm  Yorkists,  and  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First  they  maintained  a  staunch 
adherence  to  the  royal  cause,  and  assisted  the  king  as  far  as  possible 
by  contributions  of  money  and  plate. 

KATE. 

Is  Shrewsbury  an  important  town  now,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear,  it  has  extensive  manufactories  of  linen,  thread, 
iron,  and  brawn.  It  is  also  greatly  celebrated  for  its  cakes.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  about  20,000.  I  think  we  must  now 
notice  some  of  the  other  towns  of  Shropshire.  Can  you  mention 
any,  Willie  ? 

WILLIE. 

Bridgenorth  and  Ludlow. 

MARION. 

The  town  of  Bridgenorth,  anciently  called  Bruges,  was  built  by 
Ethelfieda,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Severn,  which  runs  through  the  town.  It  is  described 
as  a  very  interesting  place ;  I  have  read  that  Charles  the  First 
considered  it  ^'  the  most  pleasant  place  in  his  dominions." 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Travellers  have  compared  its  situation  with  that  of  ancient 
Jerusalem,  from  the  hill  upon  which  the  upper  town  is  built. 
This  rocky  hill  is  180  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  which 
separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  town.    There  is  something 
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very  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  ruined  tower  of  the  ancient 
rsstle,  which  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  a  lean- 
ing position,  like  the  celebrated  tower  of  Pisa. 

KATE. 

Is  Bridgenorth  a  flourishing  place  now,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Its  progress  is  considerably  retarded  by  the  absence  of  railway 
oommnnication,  but,  nevertheless,  the  town  has  much  improved 
of  late  years.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  carpet  weaving,  worsted 
spinning,  matting,  and  tanning  leather.  The  population  of  Bridge- 
north  is  about  6000. 

hebbjckt. 

Ludlow,  I  think,  is  principally  celebrated  for  its  castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  the  most  perfect  of  any  along  the  Welsh  border. 
A  beautiful  public  walk,  adorned  with  beech-trees,  extends  around 
them,  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  favourite  promenade.  Ludlow 
Castle  has  been  the  scene  of  several  interesting  historical  events. 
It  was  here  that  the  unfortunate  joung  king  Edward  the  Fifth  was 
proclaimed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  after  which  he  and 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  were  recalled  to  London  by  their 
wicked  uncle,  Richard  the  Third,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
cruelly  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

lURIOK. 

It  was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  too,  that  Catharine  of  Arragon  was 
married  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

WILLIE. 

I  thought  that  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Heniy  the  Eighth. 

KABION. 

So  she  was,  Willie,  but  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Henry 
the  Eighth,  she  was  his  brother's  widow.  Her  first  husband  died 
at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
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MBS.   LESLIE. 

This  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  bailt  bj  Roger  de  Mont> 
gomerj,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  it  was  long  the 
residence  and  coart  of  the  **  Lords  Marchers."  Their  power  was 
annulled  at  the  Reformation,  since  which  time  the  castle  has  fallen 
to  decay.  Do  you  know,  Katie,  for  what  manufacture  Ludlow  is 
noted? 

KATE. 

For  gloves  ;  but  the  trade  now  is  not  so  great  as  formerly.  Its 
population  is  nearly  5000. 

KARION. 

Oswestry  is  another  ancient  town  of  Shropshire.  It  has  been 
much  improved  in  modern  times,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  around  it.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  Whittington 
Castle  are  near  to  Oswestry. 

HERBERT. 

There  is  a  story  in  connection  with  Whittington  Castle  relating 
to  the  days  of  tilt  and  tournament.  It  is  said  that  William 
Peveril,  of  the  Peak,  who  also  owned  this  castle,  offered  to  bestow 
it,  with  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter,  Melette,  upon  that  knight 
who  should  prove  the  victor,  at  a  tournament  given  by  him,  at  his 
castle,  on  the  peak.  The  prize  was  won  by  Gaurine  de  Metz,  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine,  who  was  then  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  and  the 
castle  remained  in  his  family  for  nearly  four  centuries. 

KATE. 

I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  the  nature  of  a  tournament ; 
will  you  describe  it  to  me,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  a  very  favourite  amusement  in  the  days  of  chivalry  or 
knighthood,  and  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans, 
soon  after  the  conquest.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  mimic  war  or 
combat,  in  which  the  knights  who  engaged  in  it  were  com- 
petitors for  some  prize,  announced  by  a  herald,  to  be  given  to  the 
victor.     The  place  of  contest  was  a  large  open  space,  called  the 
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^  LiBts,"  around  which  galleries  were  erected  for  high«bom  and 
noble  ladies,  who,  in  elegant  attire,  viewed  the  sports,  and  decided 
apon  the  merits  of  the  competitors.  When  everything  was  pre* 
pared  for  the  encounter,  the  knights,  in  complete  and  splendid 
armour,  mounted  on  beautiful  steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  vrushed 
upon  each  other,  with  swords  and  lances,  as  if  thej  were  deadly 
foes ;  but  as  they  always  used  blunted  weapons,  there  was  seldom 
much  harm  done.    They  never  hurt  each  other  except  by  accident. 

KATE. 

I  am  glad  they  did  not  hurt  each  other ;  but  still  I  should  think 
it  was  a  very  silly  kind  of  amusement. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Considered  as  a  pastime  only  it  certainly  would  have  been  a 
great  waste  of  time  and  money ;  and,  indeed,  the  lulury  and  ex- 
travagance to  which  these  tournaments  gave  rise  were  great  evib 
in  anj  case,  and  at  length  led  to  their  prohibition  ;  but  before  we 
entirely  condemn  them,  we  must  remember  that  at  that  time  the 
use  of  arms  formed  a  necessary  part  in  the  education  of  gentlemen, 
who  regularly  practised  all  kinds  of  warlike  exercises  and  athletic 
games  in  the  tiltyards  of  their  castles.     Frizes  were  frequently 
offered  for  competition,  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  endeavour  to 
attain  a  degree  of  excellence  as  warriors,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  Miss  Selby  tries  to  make  you  excel  in  your  studies  by  the 
prospect  of  reward.     There  is  one  reflection  in  connection  with 
Herbert's  account  of  Whittington  Castle,  which  ought  to  excite 
our  thankfulness,  and  that  is,  thtft  the  "  daughters  of  England " 
are  not  now  bestowed  in  marriage  in  connection  with  any  such 
adventitious  circumstances.    In  the  days  of  chivalry,  I  fear,  many 
a  poor  lady  was  united  to  a  knight  whose  only  recommendation 
was  his  valour,  and  who  might  have  been  destitute  of  every  moral 
▼irtae.     Are  there  any  other  old  castles  in  this  county  you  wish 
to  mention  ? 

MARION. 

There  are  so  many  spoken  of,  that  we  really  could  not  tell 
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which  to  select ;  a  great  number  have  entirely  fallen  to  decay,  and 
many  more  consist  of  ruins  only.  The  remains  of  some  of  the 
abbeys  are  described  as  exceedingly  picturesque.  Lillishall 
Abbey,  near  Newport,  and  White  Ladies  Priory,  near  Boscobel, 
are  extremely  beautiful  ruins. 

HSRBBRT. 

We  omitted  to  notice  those  castles  which  did  not  seem  to  possess 
particular  interest,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  more  time  to  the 
recollections  associated  with  Boscobel  House,  which  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  and  greatly  celebrated  as  the  place  of 
concealment  of  Charles  the  Second,  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester. 
Come,  Marion,  we  look  to  you  to  follow  his  fallen  fortunes. 

•  MARION. 

Among  the  few  faithful  friends  who  accompanied  the  king  in 
his  flight  from  Worcester,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gifford, 
who^  at  that  time,  resided  at  Boscobel  House.  Thence  he  took  the 
disconsolate  Charles,  and  concealed  him  in  the  house  by  night,  the 
woods  affording  him  a  secure  retreat  by  day. 

WILLIE. 

Was  it  at  Boscobel  that  Charles  was  hid  in  the  oak,  Marion  ? 

MARION. 

Tes,  Willie.  He  had  his  hair  cut  short,  and  was  disguised  in  a 
green  suit,  and  leathern  doublet ;  and  taking  with  him  some  bread, 
cheese,  and  beer,  he  was  very  glad  to  climb  up  and  conceal  him- 
self among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak  which  grew  in  the  wood. 
While  there,  some  of  Cromwell's  party  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him 
passed  under  the  tree,  and  the  poor  king  actually  heard  them 
talking  of  the  punishment  in  store  for  him,  should  they  succeed  in 
his  capture. 

WILLIE. 

Pray  go  on,  Marion.  I  want  so  much  to  hear  what  became  of 
him  at  last. 
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UABIOK. 

00  the  third  night  after  his  arrival  at  Boscobel,  it  was  not  con- 
Bi^«red  safe  for  him  to  stay  anj  longer  in  one  place,  so  he  set  oat 
for  a  village  called  Moselj,  in  Staffordshire ;  but,  before  he  started, 
hte  changed  clothes  with  a  poor  cottager,  in  whose  barn  he  had 
el«pt  the  night  before.    I  have  a  description  of  his  dress  here, 
^vc^hich  I  am  sure  will  amnse  you.     ''  He  bad  on  a  white  steeple- 
crowned  hat,  without  any  other  lining  besides  grease,  both  sides 
of  the  brim  so  doubled  up  with  handling,  that  they  looked  like  two 
^waterspouts ;  a  leather  doublet,  full  of  holes,  and  almost  black 
^th  grease  about  the  sleeves,  collar,  and  waist ;  an  old  green 
woodman's  coat,  threadbare  and  patched  in  most  places.  *  *  *  * 
^  *     His  shoes  had  been  cobbled,  being  pierced  both  on  the  soles 
and  seams,  and  the  upper  leathers  were  so  cut  and  slashed  to  fit 
them  to  his  feet,  that  they  were  quite  unfit  to  befriend  him  either 
from  the  water  or  the  dirt"    In  this  miserable  manner,  ill-clothed^ 
and  often  ill-fed,  Charles  wandered   through  several  dilFerent 
counties,  and  at  last  escaped  from  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  where  he 
embarked  in  a  small  vessel  for  Normandy,  having  evaded  his 
puTsaers  for  forty-one  days.      He  remained  an  exile  from  his 
country  until  the  Restoration,  which  took  place  upon  the  29th  of 
May,    1660,  nearly  nine  years  after  his  memorable  defeat  at 
Worcester. 

KATE. 

1  forget  what  became  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  other  part  of  his  family,  after  his  cruel 
execatioD. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  queen,  who  you  remember  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Foortb  of  France,  resided  chiefiy  at  Pari%  and  had  a  small  pension 
allowed  her  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  her  nephew  ;  hot  it  appears 
that  her  income  was  quite  inadequate  to  her  wants-,  as  it  is  related 
that  when  the  Cardinal  De  Betz  waited  on  her  one  morning,  she 
told  him  that  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Henrietta,  was  obliged  to 
Ke  in  bed  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  herself.  The  Princess  Hen- 
rietta was  iifterwards  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  it  proved 
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an  unhappy  union.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  intended 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  button-maker, 
died  soon  after  her  father,  and  thus  escaped  so  great  an  indignity. 
Her  sister  Mary  married  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who,  you  remember,  told  his  father  he  '^  would  be  torn 
in  pieces  rather  than  be  made  a  king,"  died  young,  and  James,  the 
Duke  of  York,  succeeded  his  brother  under  the  title  of  James  the 
Second. 

MARION. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  china  and  earthenware  manufac- 
tories in  this  county.  Coalport  is  celebrated  for  very  beautiful 
china,  and  Caughley,  near  to  Broseley,  for  the  blue  and  white  and 
gold  sorts.    Garden*pots  and  pans  are  made  at  Broseley. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  noticed  most  of  the  places  and  events  of 
importance  in  connection  with  Shropshire ;  but  there  is  still  a 
village  called  Rowton,  near  the  Wrekin,  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion, from  its  having  been  the  birthplace  of  an  eminent  noncon- 
formist divine,  one  whom  we  should  have  had  occasion  to  mention, 
had  we  followed  the  career  of  Charles  the  Second  a  little  farther, 
as  the  individual  to  whom  I  allude  was  appointed  one  of  his  chap- 
lains at  the  Restoration. 

HERBERT. 

I  suppose  you  mean  Richard  Baxter  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  do,  my  dear. 

HERBERT. 

How  surprising  it  seems  that  Charles  should  have  led  such  a 
dissolute  life  as  he  did,  when  he  had  such  a  pious  man  as  Baxter 
for  his  chaplain. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  believe  Baxter  did  not  continue  long  at  court,  and  only  once 
preached  before  the  kitig ;  but  the  best  wishes  of  many  pious  men 
were  with  Charles  upon  his  restoration.    The  London  ministers^ 
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as  a  hodjf  attended  him  with  acclamatioDs  as  he  passed  through 
the  city  to  Westminster,  where  they  "presented  him  with  a  richly- 
adorned  Bible,  which  he  received,  and  told  them  it  should  be  the 
rale  of  his  actions.**  Poor  Charles!  he  had  to  learn  that  the 
''heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.'* 
Hia  subsequent  career  too  truly  testified  that  his  conduct  was 
framed  after  any  other  model  rather  than  the  word  of  God. 

KATE. 

Pray,  mamma,  tell  us  a  little  more  of  Richard  Baxter  before  we 


MBS.  LESLIE. 

He  was  bom  in  1615,  at  the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
at  Bowton,  in  this  county.  His  father,  a  country  gentleman,  had 
considerably  reduced  his  estate  by  gambling ;  but,  about  the  time 
of  Richard's  birth,  became  seriously  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  attending  to  better  things*  Young  Baxter's  early  life  was 
passed  with  his  grandfather,  and  he  himself  relates,  that  **  during 
boyhood  he  became  addicted  to  the  sins  of  disobedience  to  parents, 
lying,  stealing  fruit,"  &c.  His  early  education  was  much  neg- 
lected, from  the  inefficiency  of  his  masters  ;  but  at  length  we  find 
him  at  Wroxeter,  preparing  for  the  ministry,  after  having  himself 
been  convinced  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  led  to  seek  and  serve  the 
only  Saviour.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  induced  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  First;  but  he  says,  ''I  had 
quickly  enough  of  the  court ;  when  I  saw  a  stage  play  instead  of 
a  sermon  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  what  course 
there  was  in  fashion,  and  heard  little  preaching  but  what  was,  a6 
to  one  part,  against  the  Puritans,  I  was  glad  to  be  gone." 

HERBERT. 

Was  not  Baxter  imprisoned  in  later  years  for  his  religious 
opinions)  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tes ;  in  1685  he  was  tried  before  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffries, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment ;  but  he  obtained  his 

q2 
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liberty  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  by  the  inflaence  of  Xord 
Fowifl,  who  greatly  disapproved  of  the  unjust  Terdict.  Baxter 
•w/BS  a  very  zealous  nonconformist,  but  at  the  same  time  an  emi- 
nently useful  Christian.  He  suffered  much  in  those  degenerate 
times  for  his  uncompromising  adherence  to  what  he  believed  wad 
right,  and  always  manifested  his  sincerity  by  his  disinterestediiess. 
He  was  a  great  writer  as  well  as  a  very  effective  preacher.  His 
most  distinguished  works  are,  *'  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  and 
the  **  Saint's  Everlasting  Best.**  I  have  now  only  time  to  tell  jou, 
my  dear  children,  that  Herefordshire  will  be  the  next  county  for 
our  consideration. 
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CONVERSATION  XIII 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

SuBJXGTB : — Boandarie& — Size. — Character  of  Couiitj. — Beaatj  of  the  River 
Wye.  —  Other  Rivers  of  Herefordshire.  —  Andeiit  Inhabitants.-^ Noble 
Besutance  to  Romans. — CaractacoB.— Incursions  of  Welsh. —  Hereford.— 
DeriYation  of  Name. — ^Treachery  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia. — Canonisation.— 
Intercession  of  Saints. —  Only  One  Mediator. —  Historical  Reminiscences  of 
Hereford. —  Present  State  of  Town —  Herefordshire  Cattle.— Leommster. — 
Hslorical  Recollections.  —  Roes.— John  Kyrle.  —  Wilton  Castle.  —  Th<Hna8 
Gaj. —  Romantic  Scenery. —  Goodrich  Casde.  —  Civil  Wars.— Loyalty  of 
Her.  Thomas  Swift —r  Insincerity  of  Charles  the  First —  Feadal  System.  — 
Foundation  of  English  liberty.— Qoodrich  Court. 

**  All  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 
Rise,  honest  muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross." 

''Who  woald  have  thought  that  I  should  find  out  all  abont  the 
veritable '  Man  of  Ross ! ' "  soliloquised  Marion  Leslie,  after  repeat- 
ing to  herself,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  the  above  well-known  lines 
from  Pope's  celebrated  enlogium.  '^I  always  had  an  idea  that 
that  benevolent  individual  was  simplj  a  creation  of  the  poet's 
fancj;  but  I  find  he  was  a  real  living  character,  as  much 
entitled  to  a  place  among  our  philanthropists  as  John  Howard 
or  Elizabeth  Fry.  I  wonder  whether  Herbert  or  Katie  have 
made  a  similar  discovery.    I  hope  not;  it  will  be  so  delightful  to 

surprise  them." 

qS 
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At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room  opened,  and  her 
brothers  and  sister  entered,  accompanied  hj  their  mother,  who,  as 
soon  as  she  was  seated,  desired  Katie  to  mention  the  boundaries 
and  size  of  Herefordshire. 

KATE. 

Herefordshire  is  an  inland  county,  bordering  on  Wales.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Shropshire,  on  the  east  by  Worcester- 
shire and  part  of  Gloucestershire,  on  the  south  by  Gloucestershire 
and  Monmouthshire,  and  on  the  west  by  Brecknockshire  and  Rad- 
norshire* Its  length  is  about  forty  miles,  and  breadth  thirty-four 
miles.  There  are  also  four  small  detached  portions  belonging  to 
this  county. 

WILLIE. 

Herefordshire  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  is  noted  for  its  hop 
grounds  and  orchards. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  a  very  fine  county ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  say 
it  is  surpassed  by  few  in  £ngland  for  productiveness.  You  know 
Herefordshire  is  celebrated  for  cider* 


HEBBEBT. 

I  believe  the  extreme  fertility  of  this  county  is  chiefly  as- 
cribed to  the  fine  rivers  which  intersect  it.  The  Wye,  which  rises 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  in  Great  Britain. 


MBS.  LESLIE. 

Or  you  might  almost  say  in  Europe,  Herbert,  for  I  think  it 
would  scarcely  lose  in  comparison  with  the  far-famed  Rhine 
itself.  In  pursuing  its  devious  course  through  Herefordshire,  the 
lovely  Wye  for  the  most  part  presents  a  majestic,  graceful  aspect ; 
but  when  we  come  to  notice  the  wild  mountain  scenery  of  Wales, 
we  shall  find  this  same  quiet  river  an  impetuous  foaming  torrent. 
The  Lugg,  the  Teme,  the  Arrow,  the  Leddon,  and'  the  Munnow, 
are  also  rivers  of  Herefordshire. 
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HERBERT. 

I  find  that  this  county  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
Silures,  a  powerful  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  who  inhabited  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Severn,  and  were  governed  by  Caractacus, 
the  brave  king  who,  after  nobly  defending  his  country  for  seven 
jears  against  the  Romans,  was  vanquished,  loaded  with  chains, 
and  carried  captive  before  the  emperor  Claudius,  at  Borne.  His 
dominions  were  afterwards  included  in  the  extensive  province  of 
Flavia  Cassariensis. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  wonder  whether  Willie  can  repeat  the  pathetic  speech  of  the 
noble  captive  as  he  was  led  in  triumph  through  the  imperial 
city? 

WILLIE. 

Yes,  mamma.  As  he  looked  round  on  the  beautiful  buildings, 
he  exclaimed,  *'  How  is  it  possible  that  a  people  possessed  of  so 
mnch  magnificence  at  home  should  envy  me  an  humble  cottage  in 
Britain.**  Miss  Selby  says  that  the  emperor  was  so  sorry  for  him, 
that  he  ordered  his  chains  to  be  taken  ofi*,  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
behaved  very  kindly  to  him  ever  after. 

MARION. 

Herefordshire  appears  to  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Welsh,  and  to  have  been  a  scene  of  constant 
warfare  between  that  people  and  the  English,  previous  to  the 
union  of  the  two  countries. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  did ;  and  it  also  shared  in  the  calamities  caused  by  the  in- 
surrection of  the  barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  During 
the  unsettled  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  it  was  also  the  scene 
of  execution  of  several  of  the  king's  favourites.  But  as  we  have 
before  spoken  of  the  sad  consequences  resulting  from  the  follies  of 
those  weak-minded  sovereigns,  we  need  not  expatiate  upon  them 
now.     I  think,  Willie,  you  may  now  mention  the  county  town. 

Q  4 
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WILLIE. 

Hereford,  on  the  river  Wye. 

KATE. 

The  name  Hereford  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  derivation,  impljing 
a  ford  for  an  army,  and  was  given  to  this  city  in  consequence  of 
the  Wye  being  fordable  at  this  place. 

BBRBEBT. 

In  reading  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  Hereford,  I  was 
much  shocked  with  an  instance  of  treachery  which  I  should  think 
must  be  almost  without  an  equaL  It  is  related  that  Oifa,  king  of 
Mercia  (of  which  kingdom  Hereford  was  part),  invited  Ethelbert, 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  to  his  court,  under  the  pretence  of  giving 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  in  reality, 
than  to  have  him  assassinated,  in  order  to  add  East  Anglia  to  his 
own  possessions. 

KATE. 

And  did  he  carry  his  wicked  purpose  into  execution  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  did.  And  how  do  you  think  he  endeavoured  to  atone  for 
so  great  a  crime  ? 

KATE. 

Indeed  I  cannot  tell,  mamma ;  but  I  am  sure  nothing  that  he 
could  do  would  make  amends  for  such  a  dreadful  deed. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  those  days,  when  an  individual 
had  taken  away  the  life  of  another,  for  him  to  endeavour,  by  way 
of  reparation,  to  get  his  victim  canonized,  and  made  the  patron 
saint  of  some  religious  house  or  order.  Thus  Offa  procured  the 
canonization  of  Ethelbert,  and  dedicated  a  church  to  him,  on  the 
same  spot  where  the  cathedral  of  Hereford  now  stands. 

WILLIE. 

I  should  like  to  know,  mamma,  what  you  mean  by  the  canoniza- 
tion of  Ethelbert. 
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MR8.  LK8UE. 

Canonization  was  a  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  by 
which  a  person  after  death  waa  declared  by  the  pope  to  be  a  saint, 
and  entitled  to  be  worshipped.  Don't  you  remember,  Willie,  how 
shocked  you  were  to  hear  of  Queen  Philippa  praying  to  St.  Cuth- 
bert  ?  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  canonized  on  account  of  his 
having  been  thought  more  holy  than  other  people,  and  that  was 
the  reason  of  Queen  Philippa  praying  to  him. 

MABION. 

I  have  been  told  that  Papbts  only  ask  the  saints  to  intercede 
with  God  for  them,  and  do  not  pray  to  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  pray  to  God. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

But  you  know,  my  deur,  that  the  scriptures  declare  that  there  is 
only  ^  one  mediator  between  God  and  man^  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

MABION. 

Oh  yes,  mamma,  and  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want  any  other  when 
it  is  said,  "  He  ever  Uveth  to  make  intercession  for  us." 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  remember  a  passage  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  trust,  my  dear  child,  that  the  precious  truth  contained 
in  it  will  not  only  be  stored  in  your  memory,  but  treasured  in 
your  heart.    But  we  must  return  to  Hereford. 

HEBBBBT. 

In  the  year  1056  the  city  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Welsh,  but  was  restored  and  fortified  soon  after  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  also  erected  a  castle,  but  no  portion  of  it  now 
exists.  During  the  civil  wars  the  city  was  twice  besieged  and 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Parliamentarians.  Can 
you  tell  us  anything  about  the  present  state  of  Hereford,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times.     Great 
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and  extensive  improvements^  I  am  informed,  have  lately  taken 
place  in  the  city. 

HERBERT. 

The  Herefordshire  cattle  are  greatly  celebrated.   Are  they  not  ? 

MRS.   LESUE. 

They  are  ;  also  the  sheep,  which  produce  a  fine  silky  wool,  con- 
sidered in  some  respects  little  inferior  to  the  Spanish. 

KATE. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  manufactures  of  importance  carried 
on  at  Hereford. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear ;  if  you  remember,  Willie  told  us  this  was  entirely 
an  agricultural  county,  and  therefore  we  do  not  expect  it  to  bo 
celebrated  for  manufactures.  It  is  true  that  gloves  were  once 
made  in  this  city  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  trade  has 
greatly  declined ;  hats  and  flannels  are  still  made,  but  the  chief 
articles  of  commerce  are  cider,  hops,  and  tanner's  bark.  The 
population  of  Hereford  is  upwards  of  12,000. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  Ross  is  the  next  place  for  our  consideration  ? 

HERBERT. 

If  you  refer  to  the  last  census  returns,  Marion,  you  will  find 
that  it  yields  to  Leominster  in  point  of  population. 

MARION. 

It  may  in  point  of  population,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  in  interest. 
But  come,  my  good  brother,  please  to  let  us  hear  all  you  have  to 
tell  of  Leominster. 

HERBERT. 

That  is  very  little,  I  assure  you,  sister  mine,  for  all  I  know' 
about  it  is,  that  it  is  a  market  town  on  the  river  Lugg,  and  plea- 
santly surrounded  by  meadows,  orchards,  and  hop-grounds.     The 
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only  information  I  possess  of  its  history  is  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  reign  of  King  John  and  soon  afterwards  rebuilt. 
Its  present  population  is  upwards  of  5000. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leominster  distinguished  themselves  upon 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  by  their  opposition  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland^  by  which  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  They  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Mary,  and  in  return  for  their  services  she  granted  to  the 
town  its  first  charter  of  incorporation. 

KATE. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  one  instance  of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of 
that  morose  soar-tempered  queen. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

If  population  is  to  be  our  rule  for  priority,  Ledbury  must  claim 
attention  previous  to  our  notice  of  Boss,  as  it  rather  exceeds  it  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants ;  but  as  it  is  not  a  place  of  anj  celebrity, 
we  may  pass  it  by  with  merely  observing  that  it  is  a  market  town 
on  the  river  Leddon,  containing  about  5000  inhabitants.  And 
now,  Marion,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  discovered  of  so  much 
interest  in  connection  with  the  pretty  quiet  little  town  of  Boss. 

MARION. 

Ah !  I  see  my  interesting  secret  is  no  secret  to  jou,  mamma ; 
no,  nor,  I  declare,  to  Herbert  neither !  His  tell-tale  countenance 
shows  that  he  knows  all  about  it.  Perhaps,  Katie,  I  maj  have  the 
pleasure  of  surprising  you.  What  does  the  mention  of  Boss 
remind  you  of? 

KATE. 

Why,  the  poem  of  the  '^  Man  of  Boss  "  to  be  sure. 

MARION. 

Yes ;  but  who  was  the  "  Man  of  Boss  "  ?  Was  he  a  real  or 
fictitious  character  ? 
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KATE. 

Now  you  quite  puzzle  me.    Indeed,  I  never  thought  about  it. 

KABIOK. 

Then  I  can  tell  you,  Katie.  He  was  a  real  country  gentleman, 
named  John  Kyrle,  and  actually  performed,  with  his  ^*  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year/'  all  the  praiseworthy  deeds  that  Pope  ascribed  to 
him.  ^  The  heaven-directed  spire  "  which  he  taught  to  rise  is  still 
pointed  to  by  '*  lisping  babes  "  as  his  work ;  and  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  trees  which  adorns  the  churchyard  is  known  as  **  The  Man  of 
Ross's  Walk."  This  worthy  individual  was  intended  for  the  bar, 
and  pursued  his  studies  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  but  he  soon 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  following  his  profession,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  benefit  of  his  native  town.  He  died  considerably  more 
than  a  century  ago,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

WILLIE. 

But  you  should  have  told  us  more  about  what  he  did  before  he 
died. 

MARION. 

You  shall  read  the  poem  yourself  to  me  this  evening,  Willie, 
and  then  you  will  learn  all  the  improvements  he  made  in  his 
native  town.  The  account  I  read  of  him  says  that  Pope  has  not 
at  all  overstated  them. 

IfES.  LESLIE. 

As  I  know  little  people  like  to  know  something  about  the 
appearance  and  manner  of  any  one  of  whom  they  hear  or  read,  I 
will  give  you  a  short  description  whicli  I  lately  met  with  of  **  The 
Man  of  Ross.**  He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  of  good  figure,  and  with 
a  remarkably  healthy  cheerful  countenance.  His  usual  dress  was 
a  brown  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  King  William's  wig.  His  public 
liberality  did  not  mak^  him  unmindful  of  the  hospitalities  of 
private  life,  and  though  he  disliked  gay  parties,  and  neyer  in- 
dulged in  extravagant  living,  he  had  always  a  kind  welcome  for  a 
friend  or  neighbour ;  but  you  will,  I  dare  say,  think  that  his  fare 
was  very  homely  when  I  tell  you  that  "  he  never  had  roast  beef 
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on  his  table  save  and  except  on  Christmas  day."  His  chief 
luxury  was  that  of  doing  good,  and  it  is  related  that  there  was  a 
large  block  of  wood  always  kept  in  his  kitchen  for  poor  people  to 
sit  apon,  and  that  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three  pecks  of  bread 
were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday. 

WILLIE. 

That  was  very  kind,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  much  happier  than 
if  he  had  spent  all  his  money  on  himself. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  hope  you  will  often 
know  from  experience  how  much  pleasure  is  derived  from  sym- 
pathy with,  and  kindness  to,  the  poor.  But  we  have  been  so  much 
taken  up  with  "The  Man  of  Ross,"  that  we  have  omitted  to 
notice  the  town  to  which  his  name  has  attached  so  great  an 
interest. 

HERBERT. 

Boss  is  a  pleasant  market  town  built  upon  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  flows  the  river  Wye.  It  is  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Hereford,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  hilly  scenery;  hop. 
grounds,  orchards,  and  woods  giving  variety  to  the  landscape. 
The  town  at  one  time  was  somewhat  noted  for  iron  work,  but 
that  manufacture  is  now  very  inconsiderable.  Cider  and  wool 
are  its  chief  articles  of  trade.  I  think,  mamma,  we  should  not 
leave  Boss  without  observing  that  the  remains  of  John  Kyrle 
were  interred  in  its  quiet  churchyard.  A  marble  tablet,  bearing 
a  simple  inscription,  perpetuates  his  name. 

KATE. 

But  I  am  sure,  Herbert,  that  the  poem  says, — 

**  And  what!  —  no  monnment,  inscription  stone? 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown!** 

HERBERT. 

Very  true,  Katie.    The  monument  was  not  erected  until  1776, 
when  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  a  sum  of  money  left  by  Lady  Betty 
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Duplin  for  that  purpose.  In  Pope's  days,  the  name  of  the  **  Man 
of  Boss  "  was  not  inscribed  in  "  dull,  cold  marble,"  but  in  the  warm 
affections  of  his  townsmen ;  and  even  now,  I  understand,  the  good 
people  of  that  little  town  religiously  revere  his  memory. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

With  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boss  is  associated  the 
name  of  another  public  benefactor.  About  a  mile  lower  down  the 
Wye  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Wilton  Castle,  which,  with  the 
broad  lands  belonging  to  it,  formerly  belonged  to  Thomas  Guy, 
the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in  London.  This  rich  estate  was 
left  by  him  to  that  excellent  institution. 

MARION. 

But,  mamma,  I  thought  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital  was  the 
son  of  a  lighterman  at  Southwark  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  thought  quite  right,  my  dear ;  but,  if  you  remember,  he 
amassed  an  immense  fortune,  amounting,  I  think,  to  nearly  half  a 
million ;  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  at  his  possession  of  a  fine 
estate. 

HERBBBT. 

Does  not  the  scenery  of  the  Wye,  as  it  approaches  Monmouth- 
shire, assume  a  bolder  and  more  magnificent  appearance  thaii 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford  and  Boss  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  does ;  about  five  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Wilton  Castle,  lofty 
precipices  and  beaulafully  wooded  hills  rise  on  every  side,  while 
the  lovely  river,  with  its  tortuous  turns  and  windings,  imparts  a 
charm  to  the  landscape  not  easily  conceived. 

MABION. 

I  think  it  must  be  in  that  vicinity  that  the  ruins  of  Goodrich 
Castle  are  situate. 
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MRS.  LS8LIE. 

You  are  right.  Bat  what  can  70a  tell  us  of  that  interesting 
relic  of  feadal  times  ? 

MABION. 

That  once  mighty  fortress  is  now  only  a  magnificent  heap  of 
niins.  The  keep,  which  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building, 
is  of  Saxon  architecture.  Some  other  portions  are  in  the  Norman 
and  Tudor  style.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the 
battlements  of  one  of  the  towers  is  said  to  be  most  magnificent. 

KATE. 

Is  there  any  interesting  historical  event  connected  with  Groodrich 
Castle,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  most  important  record  that  has  been  preserved  relates  to 
its  demolition,  and  the  calamitous  times  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was 
first  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
possession  of  Charles*s  party,  and  after  sustaining  a  siege  for  six 
weeks,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  destroyed  by  Crom- 
well. I  believe  this  was  the  last  castle  in  England,  with  one 
exception,  that  held  out  for  the  king. 

WILLIE. 

I  declare,  mamma,  in  every  county  we  come  to,  we  hear  of 
castles  or  churches  being  destroyed  in  those  dreadful  civil  wars. 
What  shocking  times  they  must  have  been  to  live  in. 

KATE. 

Indeed  they  must ;  the  very  recollection  of  them  is  enough  to 
make  one  tremble. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  met  with  an  anecdote  yesterday,  relating  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  who  was  vicar  of  Goodrich  Church  during  the 
time  of  Charles's  adversity,  which  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear. 
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KATE. 

Oh !  jes;  that  I  am  sure  we  shall.  But  please  to  tell  us  first, 
mammay  whether  the  clergyman  jou  mentioned  was  any  relation 
to  the  celebrated  Dean  Svrift. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  was  the  grandfather  of  that  eminent  satirist.  Such  was  his 
loyalty  to  the  unfortunate  Charles,  that  he  mortgaged  his  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  the  money,  and  proceeded  for  that 
purpose  to  Raglan  Castle,  where  the  king  had  retired  after  his 
defeat  at  Naseby.  '*  I  am  come  to  give  his  Majesty  my  coat,"  said 
Swift,  taking  it  off  and  presenting  it  to  the  governor  of  the  castle. 
"  It  is  of  little  worth,"  was  the  reply.  '*  Why,  then,  take  my  waist- 
coat too,"  he  answered.  On  ripping  it  open,  300  broad  pieces  of 
gold  were  found  concealed. 

MARION. 

It  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  un- 
happy king,  but  I  think  it  did  not  enable  Inm  to  recover  his  lost 
position. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  All  Charles's  hopes  of  victory  perished  at 
Naseby ;  and  though  the  Royalists  engaged  in  one  battle  more  at 
Stow-on-the-Wold  in  Gloucestershire,  it  was  but  to  experience 
their  final  overthrow. 

HERBERT. 

I  have  always  felt  very  angry  with  the  Parliamentarians  for 
publishing  the  poor  king's  private  letters  to  the  queen^  which  fell 
into  their  hands  after  the  battle  of  Naseby.  There  must  have 
been  such  a  want  of  proper  feeling  in  the  matter. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Situated  as  they  were,  we  cannot,  I  think,  wonder  at  such  a  step. 
The  letters,  I  am  sony  to  say,  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tlie 
king  had  been  insincere  in  the  professions  he  had  made ;  and  there* 
fore  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  his  enemies  should  have 
wished  to  make  such  disclosures  as  public  as  they  could. 
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WILLIB* 

Will  you  tell  me,  mamma,  what  yon  meant  when  you  said  Grood- 
rich  Castle  was  a  relic  of  feudal  times  ?  You  said  something  like 
that,  when  you  were  speaking  of  Warwick  Castle,  but  I  did  not 
aak  you  to  explain  it  then,  because  I  knew  you  had  so  many  things 
to  mention. 

MBS.  LESUE. 

That  was  very  considerate  indeed,  Willie,  and  to  reward  you 
for  your  patience>  I  will  try  to  make  the  subject  quite  easy  for 
jou  to  understand*  I  have  told  you  how  very  different  our  country 
once  was,  in  many  respects^  from  what  it  now  is ;  but  I  have  not  told 
70a  one  half  of  the  burdens  under  which  the  poorer  classes  of 
English  people  groaned.  Many  of  their  miseries  were  caused  by 
the  feudal  system,  which  I  am  now  going  to  explain ;  but  perhaps 
I  had  better  first  tell  you  from  what  the  yfov^  feudal  is  derived. 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  yes,  if  you  please,  mamma ;  that  will  be  sure  to  make  me 
understand  it  better. 

VBS.  LESLIE. 

The  original  word  feodum  is  composed  of  the  word  feo,  which 
means  wages,  and  od^  which  signifies  an  estate,  therefore  it  means, 
simply,  an  estate  given  instead  of  wages,  in  return  for  service 
rendered.  You  have  frequently  heard  us  talking,  you  know,  of 
the  great  barons  who  used  to  live  in  large  castles,  such  as  the 
one  we  have  been  mentioning.  These  barons  had  their  estates 
granted  to  them  by  the  king  in  return  for  their  assistance  in  his 
wars.  They  took  an  oath  of  fealty,  or  fidelity,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  live  and  die  in  his  service.  In  like  manner, 
the  barons  granted  portions  of  the  estates  thus  purchased  to  their 
dependants,  who,  instead  of  paying  rent  for  the  lands  or  houses 
they  occupied,  were  required  to  assist  the  barons  in  their  wars, 
and  do  them  any  other  service  they  required. 

KATE. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  great  hardship  in  such  a  system, 
mamma* 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

^  It  was  in  the  abuse  of  the  system  that  the  grievances  consisted, 
as  jou  will  find  presently,  Katie.  I  was  going  to  state  that  the 
vassals  or  dependants  of  the  barons,  granted  some  portions  of  the 
lands  they  held  to  those  beneath  them,  on  exactly  similar  terms  to 
those  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the  barons,  only  the  services 
exacted  became  heavier  the  lower  they  descended.  Felling  timber, 
carrying  manure,  and  repairing  the  roads  for  their  lords,  were 
among  the  duties  required  of  the  lower  order  of  vassals  of  the 
olden  times.  Their  common  food  was  a  coarse  kind  of  rye  bread, 
herbs,  nettles,  and  occasionaUy  pea  shells.  Their  habitations  were 
wretched  hovels,  and  the  same  bundle  of  straw  often  formed  a  bed 
for  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  cattle  they  tended.  All 
these  miseries  might  probably '  have  been  endured  with  some 
degree  of  contentment,  if  they  had  only  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
freedom ;  but  they  were  so  entirely  the  property  of  their  masters, 
that  when  an  estate  was  sold,  men,  women,  and  children  were  sold 
with  it. 

WILLIE. 

Why>  mamma^  I  should  think  you  were  talking  of  America,  and 
not  of  England !  Surely  there  were  never  any  Uncle  Toms  and 
Topsys  in  our  own  happy  country. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  perfect  freedom  which  every  poor  person  now  enjoys  might 
well  lead  you  to  think  so,  Willie ;  but  I  assure  you,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  English  peasantry  were 
slaves,  and  were  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  public  markets. 
When  their  owners  died,  they  were  disposed  of  by  will,  just  the 
same  as  we  now  dispose  of  our  money,  plate,  or  property  of  any 
kind. 

MARION. 

Were  not  the  English  slaves  called  villans,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LBSLIB. 

Yes ;  from  the  Latin  word  vUla^  which  was  sometimes  applied 
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to  the  dwellings  of  their  masters,  near  which  thej  resided.  Our 
word  village  is  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  was.  first  used 
for  a  collection  of  the  wretched  huts  occupied  hj  villans. 

HBBBEBT. 

I  think  thb  unhappy  state  of  things  originated  with  the  Saxons, 
did  it  not,  mamma  ?  I  remember  reading  that  a  superior  lord  or 
noble  was  called  a  thane  by  them, 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  enormities,  existed  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  but  although  some  features  of  the  feudal  system 
were  introduced  from  Germany  about  the  year  600,  the  laws  re- 
lating to  it  were  not  fully  established  until  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

KABION. 

If  slavery  was  practised  among  the  Saxons,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  our  favourite,  King  Alfred,  did  not  sanction  it,  as  I  remember 
reading  that  he  said,  "  It  was  just  that  the  English  should  for 
ever  remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts." 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

No,  Alfred  was  far  too  wise  and  good  a  king  to  approve  of  a 
system  so  degr^ing  to  humanity ;  but  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave  was  a  gradual  and  progressive  work,  and  one  which  could 
not  be  accomplished  all  at  once.  Alfred,  however,  laid  the  founda* 
tion  of  English  liberty  by  an  act  commanding  the  time  of  servitude 
of  a  Christian  slave  to  be  limited  to  six  years,  and  on  the  seventh 
he  was  to  be  considered  free. 

MABION. 

I  suppose  the  system  of  vassalage  entirely  ceased  with  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE, 

The  exactions  and  thraldom  which  the  English  nation  had  so 

long  endured,  were  then  in  a  great  measure  done  away,  but  still 
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the  peasantry  were  little  affected  hj  it.  Thej  long  continued  an 
oppressed  and  degraded  people,  and  were  regarded  by  their 
superiors  with  a  feeling  of  haughty  contempt.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  the  agricultural 
labourer,  under  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  apprentice 
his  children  to  any  trade,  ^*  unless  he  had  land  or  rent  to  the  value 
of  twenty  shillings  by  the  year  at  least** 

HABIOK. 

What  could  have  been  the  reason  of  such  an  arbitrary  law  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  no  doubt  intended  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, by  withholding  from  them  the  means  of  bettering  their 
condition.  From  time  to  time  the  wrongs  of  the  peasantry  were 
partially  redressed,  by  the  influence  of  those  feeble  rays  of  Chris- 
tianity which  faintly  illumined  the  surrounding  darkness,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  glorious  Reformation  that  their  social  condition  was 
materially  and  permanently  improved.  But  we  must  retrace  our 
steps  to  Groodrich.  Is  there  any  other  place  you  wish  to  notice 
in  that  locality  ? 

HERBERT. 

Goodrich  Court,  the  mansion  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  is  a 
curious  imitation  of  antique  architecture.  It  is  built  in  the  style 
that  prevailed  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  £<fward  the  First 
to  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  is  considered 
the  most  successful  imitation  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  England. 

MARION. 

We  have  not  mentioned  many  places  in  Herefordshire,  mamma, 
but  yet  we  all  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  memoranda. 
There  are  so  many  villages  and  unimportant  towns  in  this  county 
which  possess  so  little  variety,  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  them. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  should  like  Willie  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the  market  towns 
which  have  not  been  already  noticed. 
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wnxiB. 
Bromjardy  £ingtOQ,  and  Weoblj. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yery  good.  As  jour  sister  has  observed,  these  places  do  not 
present  any  peculiar  features  of  attraction  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  country  towns,  therefore  the  mention  of  them  is  sufficient.  I 
have  now  only  to  request  you  will  direct  your  attention  to  Mon- 
mouthshire during  the  ensuing  week. 
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CONVERSATION  XIV. 


MONMOUTHSHIBE. 

Subjects  : —  Monmoathahire  fonnerlj  a  Welsh  County.  —Boundaries. —  Size. 

—  Detached  Portion. —Natural  Features  and  Besources.  — Ancient  British 
Tribe.  —  Conquest,  by  Bomans. — Principal  BiTers. — Number  of  Castles. 

—  Monmouth  fonnerlj  a  Boman  Station. — Monmouth  Caps.— Heniy  of 
Monmouth. — Ancient  CssUe. —  Picturesque  Scenery.  — Tintem  Abbey.  — 
Cistercian  Monks.  —  Erroneous  Notions  regarding  Acceptance  with  God. 

Wynddiff.  —  Moss  Cottage.  —  Chepstow  Castle.  —  Siege  during  Civil 

Wars. — Hany  Marten.  — Town  of  Chepstow.  — Newport  —  Iron  Works 
of  County. — PontypooL  —  Abei^yenny.  —  Vale  of  Usk. — Ancient  Castle. 

—  Historical  Becollections.  —  Chief  industrial  Besource.  —  Baglan  Castle, 
Place  of  Befuge  for  Charles  the  First  — Loyalty  of  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
— Caerleon,  a  magnificent  Boman  City.  —  Bemains  of  ancient  Greatness. — 
Antiquity  of  Caerwent — Beflections  on  the  eranescent  Nature  of  sublunary 
things. 

**l  SHOULD  have  thought,  mamma,"  said  Katie,  ''that  Monmouth- 
shire had  heen  one  of  the  counties  of  Wales ;  the  names  of  man  j 
of  its  towns  and  villages  are  much  more  like  Welsh  than  English 
names." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  true,  Katie ;  and  to  account  for  this  circumstance  I  have 
only  to  tell  you  that  it  was  formerly  included  in  that  principality, 
and  was  annexed  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
ahout  the  year  1536.  The  wild  and  mountainous  character  of  its 
scenery  seems  to  denote  that  it  naturally  belongs  to  Wales,  al- 
though now  comprehended  in  the  civil  division  of  England. 
Indeed  the  Welsh  dialect  still  extensively  prevails  along  the 
western  border. 
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Monmouthshire  appears  to  be  almost  surrounded  bj  water, 
mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  You  see  on  the  north  and  north-east  it  is 
bounded  bj  the  river  Munnow,  which  separates  it  from  Hereford- 
shire, on  the  east  by  the  Wye,  which  flows  between  it  and  Glou- 
cestershire, on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  river 
Severn,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Rumney,  which  separates 
it  from  Glamorganshire.  Brecknockshire  is  the  western  boundary. 
Can  you  mention  the  size  of  Monmouthshire,  Katie  ? 

KATE. 

It  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  rather  less  in 
breadth. 

HERBERT. 

There  is  a  small  detached  portion  of  this  county,  including  the 
picturesque  village  of  Welsh  Bicknor,  quite  on  the  confines  of 
Herefordshire  and  Gloucestershire.  The  main-land  of  Monmouth- 
shire is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  beautiful  river 
Usk,  which  enters  the  county  near  Abergavenny,  in  the  north- 
east, and  flows  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  below  Newport,  in  the 
south. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Very  good.  Perhaps  Marion  can  describe  the  peculiar  features 
of  these  divisions,  and  give  us  some  information  relative  to  the 
natural  resources  of  the  county. 

MARION. 

The  eastern,  which  is  the  larger  division,  is  a  well-wooded, 
fertile  district,  abounding  in  corn-fields  and  pasture-lands.  The 
western  district  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  ill  adapted  for  culture^ 
but  capable  of  feeding  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle. 
Monmouthshire  is  principally  a  mining  county,  and  is  rich  in  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is  carried  on  to  an 
immense  extent. 

WILLIE. 

Is  not  Monmouthshire  celebrated  for  dder,  mamma  ? 
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VRS.  LESLIE. 

Cider  wns  formerly  made  in  this  county  to  some  extent,  but  I 
am  told  of  late  years  it  has  been  considered  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  apples,  there  being  a  good  demand  for  them  in  the  iron 
districts. 

HERBERT. 

I  find  that  this  county  was  also  included  in  the  territories  of  the 
Silures,  the  ancient  British  tribe  we  mentioned  last  week.  They 
were  a  noble  people,  and  effectually  resisted  the  Romans  until  the 
reign  of  Vespasian ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  their  after- 
wards being  dispossessed  by  them.  Tesselated  pavements,  coins, 
urns,  and  many  remains  of  Roman  luxury  have  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  Roman  roads  and  encamp- 
ments establish,  without  a  doubt,  the  fact  of  its  occupation  by  that 
people.  On  the  Roman  division  of  England,  Monmouthshire  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Ccesariensis,  but  it  was  never 
entirely  brought  under  the  Saxon  yoke. 

KATE. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Monmouthshire  are,  the  Severn,  the 
Munnow,  the  Rumney,  and  the  Usk. 

WILLIE. 

Were  there  any  feudal  castles  in  Monmouthshire,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  The  remains  of  as  many  as  twenty-five  castles, 
formerly  held  by  feudal  law,  have  been  found  in  this  county. 
When  William  the  Norman  conquered  England,  he  could  not 
spare  soldiers  to  send  into  Wales,  therefore  he  allowed  his  barons 
to  invade  it,  and  gave  them  all  the  lands  they  could  conquer  from 
the  Welsh,  in  return  for  their  services.  Thus  the  feudal  system 
was  established  along  the  Welsh  border.  I  have  told  you  before, 
you  know,  all  about  these  mighty  barons,  who  were  called  Lords 
Marchers,  and  the  great  power  which  they  had. 

HABIOK. 

I  should  think  there  were  often  disputes  between  them  as  to 
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the  extent  of  their  estates,  if  their  right  to  them  was  determined 
onlj  by  each  possessing  as  much  as  he  copld  obtain. 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

Such  was  the  frequent  consequence  of  so  vague  a  title ;  but 
whenever  any  strife  occurred,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  king 
as  supreme  ruler,  and  settled  bj  him. 

HERBERT. 

I  believe  the  government  of  the  Lords  Marchers  was  abolished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ? 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  And  now,  Willie,  tell  us  the  county-town  of 
Monmouthshire. 

WILLIE. 

Monmouth,  mamma, 

HARION. 

The  town  of  Monmouth,  which  contains  nearly  6000  inha- 
bitants, is  situated  close  to  the  union  of  the  rivers  Munnow  and 
Wye,  from  which  circumstance  its  Welsh  name  Mwny  is  said  to 
be  derived.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  supposed  to  be  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  Roman  station,  Blestinm. 

SATE. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  manufactures  of  consequence  are 
now  carried  on  at  Monmouth,  but  I  have  read  that  it  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  caps. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tes ;  "  Monmouth  caps  "  were  at  one  time  worn  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales.  Indeed,  an  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  commanded  that ''  these  caps  should  be 
worn  on  Sabbaths  and  holidays  by  all  persons  (some  of  worship 
and  quality  excepted),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  groats." 

KATE. 

Dear  me  t  mamma ;  what  could  have  been  the  reason  for  such  a 
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law  ?    We  should  think  it  very  hard  not  to  have  the  liberty  of 
dressing  as  we  like. 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

I  suppose  the  intention  was  to  promote  the  trade  of  cap-making- 
at  Monmouth,  by  which  a  great  many  persons  obtained  a  liyeli- 
hood.  Do  jou  know,  Katie,  which  of  our  English  kings  was  born 
at  Monmouth  ? 

KATE. 

Yes,  mamma;  Henry  the  Fifth.  He  was  called  in  consequence 
"  Henry  of  Monmouth." 

HBRBEBT. 

**  Madcap  Harry  "  was  another  of  the  names  given  him  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  account  of  his  wild  and  dissolute  conduct.  I 
dare  say  you  remember,  Katie,  tbe  unbecoming  way  in  which  he 
behaved  to  the  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  in  open  court  ? 

KATE. 

Oh,  yes !  I  recollect  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was  very  violent, 
because  the  judge  would  not  release  one  of  his  profligate  com- 
panions who  was  committed  for  robbery ;  for  which  conduct  the 
judge  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison  himself. 

WILLIE. 

I  never  heard  of  a  king's  son  being  sent  to  prison.  I  should 
think  the  king  was  very  angry  with  the  judge  for  doing  so. 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

On  the  contrary,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  a  judge 
SO  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  It  would,  you  know, 
have  been  a  very  bad  example  to  his  subjects,  if  he  had  allowed 
his  son  to  break  the  laws  which  were  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

WILLIE. 

If  Henry  the  Fifth  was  so  wicked  when  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  I  suppose  he  made  a  very  bad  king  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Your  conclusion  is  a  very  natural  one,  for  a  bad  youth  generally 
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makes  a  bad  man ;  but  I  am  happj  to  tell  you  that  Henrj  of 
Momnoath  was  an  exception  to  this  rale.  Immediately  after  his 
father's  death,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  apartment,  and 
prayed  to  Gk>d  to  enable  him  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  to  fulfil  as  he 
ought  the  important  duties  required  of  him.  On  the  next  day  he 
sent  for  his  former  bad  companions,  and  told  them  of  his  altered 
feelings  and  intentions,  and  forbad  them  to  enter  his  presence 
again,  until  they  had  given  up  their  evil  practices.  His  future 
conduct  proved  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  desires  for  amendment, 
and  in  many  respects  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  wise  and  good 
king^  and  such  as  made  him  much  beloved  by  his  subjects. 

ICABION. 

It  was  Henry  the  Fifth  who  conquered  France,  was  it  not, 
mamma? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  was.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  distinguished  for  personal 
bravery,  and  a  desire  for  military  glory;  and  upon  coming  to 
the  throne  he  determined  to  revive  the  expedition  against  that 
country  which  had  been  begun  seventy-five  years  before  by 
Edward  the  Third.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  was 
crowned  with  gloiy  and  renown ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  his  great- 
ness his  career  was  cut  short  by  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  whether  any  ruins  of  Monmouth  Castle  are  left. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

But  very  few  vestiges  are  now  remaining  of  that  once  royal 
birth-place.  Gilpin,  who  wrote  his  "  Observations  on  the  Wye,** 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  has  some  amusing  remarks  upon  the 
changes  which  time  effects.  In  his  days,  all  that  remained  of  the 
regal  palace  were  some  crumbling  walls,  enclosing  a  poultry-yard, 
and  even  these,  I  am  informed,  have  almost  disappeared.  A 
ladies'  boarding-school  now  stands  upon  the  spot 
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MAEION. 

Herbert  is  quite  at  home  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  he  tells  me 
that  the  scenery  around  Monmouth  is  very  picturesque. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  road  between  Monmouth  and  Chepstow  presents  an 
eyer-varjing  scene  of  beauty,  and  includes  some  of  the  prettiest 
spots  upon  the  "  Sylvan  Wye,"  as  Wordsworth  has  it.  The 
Tillage  of  Fenalth  with  its  romantic  church,  Pen-y-van,  Tre- 
gay-alt,  and  the  lovely  wooded  hamlet  of  Llandogo,  with  its  noble 
hills  and  silvery  bay,  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey,  Ban-j- 
gor  craggs,  and  the  Wyndcliff,  are  among  the  lovely  landscapes 
that  intervene.  I  suppose  you  were  greatly  delighted  with  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  Herbert  ? 

HEBBEBT. 

Indeed  I  was,  mamma.  I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings  when 
the  whole  scene  burst  upon  me.  The  extreme  length  of  the  nave, 
the  lofty  walls,  elegant  Grothic  pillars,  and  pointed  arches, 
and  the  splendid  west  window  covered  with  ivy  and  shruha, 
filled  me  with  surprise  and  admiration.  In  the  refectory  I  was 
shown  the  remains  of  the  pulpit  in  which  one  of  the  monks  naed 
to  read  to  the  others  during  meal  times. 

MABIOK. 

Do  yon  know  when  Tintern  Abbey  was  erected,  Herbert  ? 

HEBBEBT. 

About  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  for  an  order  of  Cistercian 
or  white  monks;  it  was  always  more  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
beauty  than  for  its  riches,  or  the  number  of  its  inmates.  At  the 
general  dissolution  of  monastic  houses,  this  magnificent  and 
spacious  abbey  contained  no  more  than  thirteen  monks. 

HABION. 

I  wonder  why  they  were  called  white  monks  ? 

* 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

I  should  suppose  firom  the  colour  of  their  garments,  which  was 
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white,  with  the  exception  of  a  black  Bcapulary,  or  piece  of  cloth 
corering  the  breast  and  back,  and  extending  to  the  knees  in  laj 
brothers,  bat  to  the  feet  in  ecclesiastics.  The  Cistercian  order  of 
monks  sprang  from  the  Benedictines,  and  its  members  were  required 
to  be  particularly  austere  in  their  mode  of  life.  They  observed 
continual  silence,  except  upon  al>solutely  required  subjects,  ab- 
stained from  meat,  wore  neither  shoes  nor  shirts,  walked  with 
their  heads  inclined  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  slept  on 
straw.  How  mistaken  was  the  notion,  that  by  such  a  life  of  mor- 
tificatiop  they  could  make  themselves  acceptable  to  God. 

HARIOX. 

The  view  from  the  Wyndcliff  is  very  fine,  I  suppose  ? 

HERBERT. 

We  cannot  speak  of  it  as  a  single  view,  for  it  commands  the 
prospect  of  nine  different  counties,  and  includes  the  most  glorious 
landscapes  you  can  possibly  imagine. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Its  ever-varying  character  constitutes,  I  think,  its  chief  attrac- 
tion ;  foreigners,  as  well  as  our  own  countrymen,  have  highly 
extolled  it.  A  German  Prince,  who  made  a  tour  in  England  in 
1826^  and  has  well  described  the  scenery  of  the  Wye,  remarks, 
when  speaking  of  the  Wyndcliff,  that  "  a  vast  group  of  views  of 
distinct  and  opposite  character  here  seem  to  blend  and  unite  in 
one." 

WILLIE. 

Is  the  Wyndcliff  a  high  mountain,  Herbert  ? 

« 

HERBERT. 

It  is  an  almost  upright  craggy  rock,  nearly  nine  hundred  feet 
high.  I  dare  say  you  wonder  how  I  managed  to  get  up,  but  you 
must  know  that  there  are  some  kind  of  zigzag  paths  cut  in  the  rock 
to  help  one ;  but  I  assure  you,  after  all,  it  takes  one's  breath  away. 
There  is  such  a  lovely  little  cottage  at  the  bottom,  thatched,  and 
entirely  lined  with  moss,  and  adorned  with  stained  glass  Gothic 
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windows  I    I  shoald  like  you  to  see  it,  Willie,  for  I  think  you 
never  saw  anything  half  so  pretty. 

WILLIE. 

Does  any  one  live  in  it,  Herbert  ? 

HESBEBT.  * 

Yes ;  and  its  inmates  get  a  living  by  providing  accommodation 
for  the  numerous  pic-nic  parties  which  resort  to  that  lovely  neigh- 
bourhood. 

KATE. 

What  did  you  think  of  Chepstow  Castle,  Herbert?  Please  to 
tell  us  all  you  remember  about  it. 

HERBERT. 

I  should  think  that  old  castle  and  Tintem  Abbey  deserve  to  be 
considered  '^  the  most  beautiful  ruins  in  the  world/'  as  they  have 
been  called  by  travellers.  On  approaching  Chepstow  Castle  by 
the  river,  it  seems  almost  to  form  part  of  the  perpendicular  cliff 
upon  which  it  stands,  and  the  ruins  are  so  extensive,  that  one  might 
almost  imagine  they  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  and  not 
of  a  single  castle,  which  we  were  drawing  near  to« 

MARION. 

It  was  originally  a  Norman  structure,  I  believe  ? 

HERBERT. 

Yes,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built  almost  immediately  after 
the  conquest  by  William  Fitz-Osbern,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
governor  of  the  Marches.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  castle  was 
little  more  than  a  small  fort.  It  has  been  improved  and  enlarged 
at  different  periods,  but  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  is  very 
conspicuous,  more  particularly  in  the  grand  entrance  to  the  east, 
which  is  a  fine  circular  arch  between  tw6  round  towers. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  Roman  fortress  formerly  existed 
on  the  site  of  Chepstow  Castle :  and  this  appears  corroborated  by 
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the  circumstance  of  there  being  rows  of  Roman  bricks  in  the  wall 
of  the  chapeL 

WILLI£. 

Are  there  any  rooms  left  in  the  castle,  Herbert  ? 

HERBERT. 

Yes,  several  very  large  ones,  among  which  are  the  grand  hall 
and  kitchen  :  some  of  them  are  still  inhabited. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Perhaps  Herbert  jou  can  now  tell  us  something  of  the  military 
history  of  this  once  stupendous  castle. 

HERBERT. 

Very  little  mention  is  made  of  it  until  the  civil  wars,  when  it 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Keymeys  and  a  garrison  of  160  men,  Cromwell, 
who  attacked  it  in  person,  succeeded  in  making  a  breach  in  the 
curtain  wall,  at  which  his  soldiers  rushed  in,  and  took  possession 
of  the  place. 

MARION. 

Was  not  one  of  the  regicides  of  Charles  the  First  confined  there? 
I  think  Southey  mentions  the  circumstance. 

HERBERT. 

Yes.  Henry  Marten,  one  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for 
Charleses  execution,  was  condemned  to  death  upon  the  Restoration. 
His  punishment  was  afterwards  mitigated  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  the  keep  of  Chepstow  Castle  was  the  place  of  his  captivity  for 
twenty  years.  He  died  there  in  1680.  The  keep  has  since  been 
called  "  Harry  Marten's  Tower." 

WILLIE. 

Oh  dear !  how  shocking  it  must  have  been  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
dismal  tower  for  so  many  years.    Did  he  live  quite  alone,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear,  his  wife  was  allowed  to  live  with  him ;  it  is  said 
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that  altogether  he  was  very  kindlj  treated,  and  indeed  allowed 
to  go  abroad  under  the  escort  of  a  guard. 

KATi:. 
Then  I  think  that  was  more  than  he  deserved  after  the  crael 
act  he  had  committed ! 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

In  all  probability  it  was  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  a  feeling  of 
cruelty,  which  induced  him  to  sign  the  warrant.  However  much 
we  may  sympathise  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  Charles, 
we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  in  many  respects  he  brought  them  on 
himself  by  .his  weakness  and  insincerity;  therefore  we  must  not 
be  too  hasty  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  against 
him.  But  now  let  us  notice  the  pretty  town  of  Chepstow,  which 
we  seem  in  danger  of  forgetting  in  our  interest  for  its  ancient 
castle. 

HEBBEBT. 

Chepstow  is  a  market  town  containing  between  4000  and  500O 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  partly  in  a  valley  and  partly  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  gradually  sloping  to  the  river  Wye.  The  harbour 
is  generally  full  of  shipping,  and  a  considerable  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on.  It  exports  timber,  grain,  iron,  and  other  produc* 
tions  of  the  county.  The  Severn  and  Wye  abound  in  salmon, 
which  are  sent  from  Chepstow  to  Liondon  and  other  places. 

HABION. 

Of  course  you  examined  the  railway  tubular  suspension  bridge  ? 

HEBBBBT. 

Indeed  I  did,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  more  than  ever 
surprised  to  see  the  wonders  which  can  be  effected  by  engineering 
skill,  and  inclined  to  reverence  the  genius  of  Mr.  Brunei,  by  whom 
it  was  designed.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  you  any  description  of 
the  method  of  its  construction,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  it  is  con- 
sidered little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  bridge  across  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most  eminent  en* 
gineers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

MABIOK. 

We  have  very  much  deviated  from  the  course  we  adopted  kst 
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week  of  mentioDing  the  most  populous  places  first.  Newport  in 
this  county  is  a  market-town  containing  nearly  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  yet  we  have  noticed  before  it  some  places  with  not  a  quarter 
of  its  population. 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

Exactly  so,  and  that  shows  us  that  we  cannot  lay  down  any 
particular  rule  of  precedence.  It  was  so  natural  for  us  to  notice 
the  interesting  places  we  have  mentioned  immediately  after  the 
county  town,  as  tourists  who  visit  Monmouth  cannot  fail  to  be 
attracted  by  them.  But  now  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any 
information  relative  to  Newport. 

MAKION. 

It  is  a  flourishing  seaport  and  market-town  upon  the  river 
Usk,  about  four  miles  from  the  Bristol  Channel ;  it  was  origi- 
nally a  fortified  city,  encompassed  by  walls.  The  ruins  of  a  castle 
still  exist.  The  town  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the 
present  century,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  neatest  towns 
in  Monmouthshire.  It  has  good  docks,  where  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  iron,  and  some  extensive  iron  works  are  in  the  vicinity. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  been  so  much  taken  up  with  the  picturesque  features 
of  this  county,  that  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  notice  the  im- 
portant iron  manufacture  for  which  it  is  celebrated  ;  perhaps 
Herbert  will  mention  the  principal  places  where  it  is  carried  on. 

HERBERT. 

The  iron  works  of  Monmouthshire  are,  I  believe,  generally  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  those  of  South  Wales.  Taken  alto- 
gether,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  occupies  a  district  of 
about  25  miles,  extending  from  Monmouthshire  into  Brecknock- 
shire and  Glamorganshire.  Merth3rr  Tidvil,  in  Glamorganshire,  is 
considered  the  centre  of  the  works.  The  total  produce  of  iron  ore 
in  1856,  in  the  South  Wales  district,  was  1,784,700  tons.  The 
quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  amounted  to  nearly  900,000  tons. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

We  had  better  confine  ourselves  this  morning  to  the  principal 
works  of  this  county. 

HERBERT. 

The  Bleanavon  works,  about  six  miles  from  Abergavenny, 
employ  several  thousand  men.  There  are  also  iron  works  at  Nant- 
y-Glo ;  and  Tredegar,  Pontypool,  and  many  other  places,  owe  their 
present  importance  to  the  iron  manufacture. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Pontypool  has  been  more  particularly  celebrated  for  japan  ware, 
but  I  understand  the  trade  is  considerably  upon  the  decline,  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  improvements  in  that  manufacture  at 
Birmingham.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontypool  is  the  cele- 
brated Crumlyn  viaduct,  an  engineering  achievement  which  may 
vie  with  any  in  the  kingdom. 

MARION. 

Are  the  coal  mines  of  Monmouthshire  included  in  the  South 
Wales  district  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  and  the  total  produce  is  nearly  9,000,000  of  tons.  Now, 
Willie,  what  other  towns  in  Monmouthshire  can  you  mention  ? 

WILLIE. 

Abergavenny  and  Usk. 

HERBERT. 

Abergavenny,  the  ancient  Gobannium  of  the  Romans,  is  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sugar-loaf  and  Skirrid  mountains.  It  is 
rather  a  bustling  and  a  very  interesting  place.  There  is  some 
delightful  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  fine  view  of  the 
lovely  vale  of  Usk  is  seen  from  the  terrace  of  its  ancient  castle. 
Rather  an  extensive  manufacture  of  flannel  is  carried  on  at  Aber- 
gavenny.   Its  population  is  between  6000  and  6000, 

MARION. 

I  believe  the  scenery  of  the  vale  of  Usk  is  considered  to  vie 
with  some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.    Is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is,  and  with  good  reason ;  indeedi  I  think  it  impossible  to 
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imagine  a  landscape  of  greater  loveliness  than  is  presented  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  rich  and  verdant  valley.  The 
town  of  Usk  itself  is  singularly  level;  but  meadows,  orchards, 
and  gardens  are  so  intermingled  with  the  houses,  as  to  produce 
a  picture  of  great  beauty.  The  charming  river  which  gives 
name  to  the  vale  flows  through  it,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  is 
seen  the  ancient  church  of  Llanbaddoc,  its  white  walls  adding  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Then  to  the  east  of  the  river  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  Usk  castle,  its  massive,  ivy-mantled  tower 
overhanging  a  lofty  precipice  ;  and,  stretching  towards  the  north, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny,  are  the  mountains  Herbert 
mentioned,  forming  a  magnificent  background  to  the  whole.  For 
beauty,  verdure,  and  variety  of  landscape,  I  think  the  vale  of  Usk 
13  unsurpassed  by  any  spot  in  England.  Have  either  of  you  any 
historical  recollections  of  Usk  castle  to  mention  ? 

HERBERT. 

Its  records  relate  chiefiy  to  the  depredations  committed  by  Owen 
Glendower,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  during  which  the 
castle  and  surrounding  country  were  several  times  laid  waste. 
This  celebrated  warrior  was  at  length  completely  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Usk,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  among  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  Wales.  It  is  related  that  after  the  frustration  of  his 
ambitious  plans  he  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  and  resided 
with  a  married  daughter  at  Grosmont,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Usk,  until  he  died. 

KATE. 

I  believe  fishing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Usk. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  obtain  a  livelihood  by  it. 
The  river  abounds  in  salmon,  which  is  considered  the  most 
delicious  of  any  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Severn. 

MARION. 

As  Raglan  castle  is  only  about  six  miles  from  Usk,  I  suppose 
we  may  as  well  now  notice  that  famous  fortress,  which  proved 
an  asylum  to  Charles  the  First  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby,  and 
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which  was  the  last  to  surrender  to  his  enemies.  What  staunch 
royalists  the  Monmouthshire  men  were,  mamma!  It  does  one 
good  to  read  about  them. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  see  I  shall  never  be  able  to  quench  your  loyalty  towards  the 
unfortunate  king  by  any  exhibition  of  his  failings,  but  must  allow 
that  if  it  is  a  weakness,  it  is  at  least  an  amiable  one  to  sympathise 
with  those  in  adversity. 

MARION. 

With  the  exception  of  the  keep,  no  part  of  Raglan  castle  is  of 
earlier  date  than  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  addi- 
tions and  improvements  have  been  made  to  it  since  that  period. 
The  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  of  the  gateway  towers, 
the  baronial  hall,  the  great  kitchen,  the  donjon  or  keep,  and  some 
other  portions  which  I  do  not  now  remember. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  paved  court,  which  used  to  be  the  muster  ground  of  the 
castle,  and  the  buildings  around  it,  form  one  of  the  prettiest  pic- 
tures of  those  magnificent  ruins.  Every  battlement  and  crumbling 
wall  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and,  although  bearing 
unmistakeable  marks  of  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  destroyer,  the 
dilapidated  architecture  and  natural  embellishments  are  truly 
picturesque. 

KATE. 

By  the  destroyer,  of  course  you  mean  Cromwell,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  meant  the  army  of  the  Parliamentarians,  under  the  coitimand 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Cromwell  himself  being  at  its  head. 

KATE. 

I  forget  who  Raglan  castle  belonged  to  when  it  gave  shelter  to 
the  poor  defeated  king. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  fortified  it  for  the  royal 
cause,  and  entertained  the  king  and  his  numerous  suite  with  great 
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magnificence.  It  is  related  that  his  majestj,  fearing  the  garrison 
stores  would  not  hold  out  for  so  large  a  company,  offered  to 
empower  his  hospitable  entertainer  to  exact  supplies  from  the 
sarrounding  country ;  to  which  Worcester  nobly  replied,  **  I 
humbly  thank  your  majesty,  but  my  castle  would  not  long  stand 
if  it  leant  upon  the  country.  I  had  rather  myself  be  brought  to  a 
morsel  of  bread  than  see  one  loaf  wrung  from  the  poor  to  entertain 
your  majesty." 

HERBERT. 

If  the  marquis  was  not  literally  **  brought  to  a  morsel  of  bread," 
he  was  greatly  impoverished  by  his  loyalty,  if  I  remember  right. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  loss  sustained  by  him  in  the  sale  and  confiscation  of 
property  alone  was  said  to  be  100,000/.  (an  enormous  sum  in 
those  days),  besides  the  vast  expense  of  raising  armies  and  main- 
taining the  garrison  while  the  place  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Poor 
old  man !  he  did  not  long  survive  the  fall  of  his  noble  castle.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  1646,  the  garrison,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  surrendered  to  the  enemy ;  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  the  venerable  marquis  expired,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

KATE. 

How  much  I  should  like  to  see  the  apartments  that  the  king 
occupied !     I  dare 'say  they  are  shown  to  visitors. 

MKS.  LESLIE. 

They  were  formerly,  but  are  now  so  completely  fallen  to  decay, 
th^t  there  is  danger  in  approaching  them.  An  elegant  stone 
window  is  pointed  out  as  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  king,  where 
he  used  to  sit,  and  endeavour  to  beguile  his  mind  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  lovely  scenery  before  him. 

MARION. 

It  was  not  long,  I  think,  after  the  surrender  of  Raglan  that 

Charles  was  given  up  to  his  enemies  by  the  Scots,  in  whom  he  had 

confided. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right ;  it  was  early  in  the  ensuing  year  ;  but,  as  our 
time  is  far  advanced,  we  must  confine  our  observations  to  the 
county  under  consideration. 

MARION. 

Was  the  late  Lord  Raglan,  of  whom  we  used  to  hear  so  much  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  connected  with  this  ancient  castle,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESUE. 

He  received  his  title  from  it,  as  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, to  whom  it  belongs. 

HERBERT* 

I  believe  Lord  Raglan  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the 
Peninsular  war? 

MRS.    LESLIE. 

Yes,  it  was  then  that  his  brightest  laurels  were  won.  He  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  comet  in  his  seventeenth  year,  when  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  and  after  attending  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Denmark,  went  with  him  to  the  Peninsula,  as  military  secretary 
and  aide-de-camp.  He  signalised  himself  at  the  storming  of 
Badajoz,  and  at  the  battles  of  Yittoria,  Nivelles,  and  Toulouse. 
He  subsequently  lost  an  arm  at  Waterloo.  Notwithstanding  his 
veteran  and  maimed  condition,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean 
war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the, Expedition  against 
Sebastopol;  and  after  giving  evidence  of  undaunted  bravery  at 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  lost  his  life  from  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
brought  on  no  doubt  by  fatigue,  exposure,  and  mental  anxiety. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  18o5,  in  the  sixty  ^seventh  year  of 
his  age.  Have  you  any  other  place  in  Monmouthshire  you  wish 
to  mention  ? 

MARION. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  little  town  of  Caerleon 
in  this  county,  which  now  only  contains  about  1200  inhabitants, 
was  one  of  the  most  luxurious  Roman  cities.  It  was  called  Isca 
Silurum,  and  appears  to  have  been  no  less  distinguished  for 
learning  than  for  splendour.     At  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion, 
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it  IS  -fiaid  that  the  university  of  this  place  contained  200  philoso- 
phers, who  studied  astronomy  and  other  sciences,  and  taught  them 
to  others. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  will  read  you  a  note  I  made  yesterday  of  an  extract  from  a 
Welsh  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
descriptive  of  the  former  glory  of  Caerleon.  He  said,  in  speaking 
of  its  appearance  at  that  time,  '*  Many  remains  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence are  still  visible  ;  splendid  palaces^  which  once  emulated 
with  their  gilded  roofs  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  (for  it  was  originally 
built  by  the  Roman  princes,  and  adorned  with  stately  edifices,)  a 
gigantic  tower,  numerous  baths^  ruins  of  temples,  and  a  theatre, 
the  walls  of  which  are  partly  standing.  Here  .we  still  see,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  subterraneous  buildings,  aqueducts, 
vaulted  caverns,  and,  what  appeared  to  me  most  remarkable, 
stoves,  so  excellently  contrived,  a^  to  diffuse  their  heat  through 
imperceptible  pores." 

HERBERT. 

I  had  no  idea  the  Romans  had  such  splendid  cities  in  Brittfin. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  far  too  meanly  of  the  state 
of  Britain  under  the  Romans;  but  the  discoveries  that  of  late 
years  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  island  have  thrown 
great  light  upon  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  have  served 
to  corroborate  history.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the 
grandeur  of  Roman  Britain,  when  we  find  it  recorded  by  Gibbon, 
that  "  every  production  of  art  and  nature,  every  object  of  con- 
venience and  luxury,  which  they  were  capable  of  creating  by 
labour  or  procuring  by  trade,  was  accumulated  in  the  rich  and 
fruitful  province  of  Britain." 

KATE. 

And  are  there  now  no  remains  of  the  ancient  greatness  of 
Caerleon  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

There  are  still  many  traces  of  its  occupation  by  the  Romans. 
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Encampments,  Boman  roads,  some  fragments  of  walls,  the  remains 
of  a  fosse,  and  a  concave  space,  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  the  site  of  an  amphitheatre,  denote  that  it  was  once  a 
place  of  much  importance.  Coins,  rings,  altars,  medallions,  baths, 
tesselated  pavements,  urns,  &c.  &c,  have  been  frequently  exca- 
vated. Until  late  years,  these  interesting  relics  of  the  past  were 
entirely  disregarded  by  the  matter-of-fact  inhabitants  of  Caerleon  ; 
but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  such  as  have  escaped  destruction  are  now 
deposited  in  a  museum,  established  by  the  munificence  of  Sir 
Digby  Mackworth,  Bart.,  aided  by  the  valuable  exertions  of  John 
Edward  Lee,  Esq.  I  have  been  told  that  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
this  little  town  make  quite  a  trade  of  searching  for  antiquities 
during  the  winter  months. 

KATE. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  such  a  splendid  city  should  now  be 
only  an  insignificant  little  town !  But  is  there  nothing  for  which 
it  is  celebrated  at  the  present  time  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Nothing,  I  believe,  except  its  great  antiquity  and  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In  the  vicinity  are 
some  extensive  tin  works.  Caerwent,  a  small  village  about  eight 
miles  from  Caerleon,  was  also  a  Roman  station,  scarcely  inferior 
in  size  and  importance  to  Caerleon  itself.  It  was  the  Venta 
Silurum  of  the  Romans.  I  think  we  have  now  mentioned  the 
principal  places  of  interest  in  Monmouthshire ;  and  in  concluding 
our  notice  of  the  county,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  cities,  and  the  perishing  nature  of  all  sub- 
lunary things.  Not  only  have  the  ancient  glories  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Athens,  Greece,  and  Rome  passed  away,  but,  to  come 
nearer  home,  the  magnificence  of  Isca  and  Venta  Silurum  have 
long  been  known  only  as  records  of  the  past  In  like  manner  the 
cities  of  England  as  it  is,  will  one  day  cease  to  be  :  but  ever  bear 
in  mind,  my  dear  children,  that  '<  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever." 
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CONVERSATION    XV. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Subjects  : — Ancient  Inhabitants. — Conqnest  by  Romans. — Bonndaries. — Size. 
—  Natnral  Features. — Forest  of  Dean. —  Mineral  Ftodnce. —  Manufactored 
Frodactions  of  Countj.  — City  of  Gloucester.  —  Its  great  Antiquity.  —  Oc- 
cupancy by  Romans. —  Roman  Antiquities. —  Samian  Fottery. —  Histories 
Reminiscences  of  City. —  Present  Aspect  of  City. — Cathedral. — Monuments. 
— ^Foundation  of  Sabbath  Schools.—  Ancient  Desecration  of  Sabbath. —  Pin 
Manufacture. — Bristol — Ancient  TraflSc  in  Slaves. — Vicissitudes  of  City. — 
Present  Prosperity. —  Objects  of  Interest. —  St.  Mary  RedclifFe.  — The  Poet 
Chatterton. —  Sebastian  Cabot — Discovery  of  America. — First  Umbrella  in 
England. — Clifton. — CheltenhaoL — Clothing  Districts  of  Gloucestershire. — 
Changes  that  have  taken  place.  —  Stroud. — Its  Manufactures. — Berkeley 
Caatle. —  Dr.  Jenner.  —  Cirencester. —  Roman  Remains. —  Amphitheatre. — 
Present  State  of  Town. — Woodchester. — Fairford  Church. 

We  are  this  morning,  my  dear  children  (said  Mrs.  Leslie), 
about  to  notice  a  county,  with  many  parts  of  which  you  are  well 
acquainted ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  your  investigation,  during  the 
past  week,  into  the  ancient  history  and  present  condition  of  Glou- 
cestershire has  added  to  your  interest  in  the  places  you  have  long 
known,  and  also  increased  your  store  of  information. 

MARTON. 

Yes,  that  it  has,  mamma ;  I  think  there  are  few  things  more 
interesting  than  to  trace  out  the  early  history  of  a  place  one  is 
acquainted  with,  and  compare  its  ancient  with  its  present  state. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

And  what  information  have  jou  gathered  relative  to  the  ancient 
state  of  Gloucestershire  ? 
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MARION. 

As  usual,  our  inquiries  Lave  gone  back  to  a  period  long  before 
the  name  of  Gloucestershire  was  thought  of.  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Dobuni,  and  were  among  the  first  who  submitted  to 
the  Romans.  On  their  subjection,  Aulus  Plautius,  the  Roman 
commander,  fortified  the  district  against  the  attacks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring but  unconquered  Silures,  the  brave  British  tribe  who  so 
long  resisted  the  Roman  yoke  under  their  noble  chief  Caractacos. 
The  territories  of  the  Dobuni  were  afterwards  included  in  the 
province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis,  and  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
were  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

BBBBERT. 

There  were  several  important  Roman  stations  in  this  county, 
but  I  suppose  we  had  better  notice  them  in  connection  with  the 
towns  that  have  been  built  upon  their  sites  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Certainly.  But  first  let  us  notice  the  boundaries,  size,  and 
natural  features  of  the  county.  I  dare  say  Willie  can  tell  how  it 
is  bounded. 

WILLIE. 

Gloucestershire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire,  on  the  east  by  Warwickshire  and  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  south  by  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  on  the  west  by 
Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire. 

HERBERT. 

Gloucestershire  is  about  sixty  miles  long  and  forty  broads  and 
appears  divided  by  nature  into  three  distinct  districts,  which 
are  termed  the  Hill,  the  Vale,  and  the  Forest  districts.  The  Hill 
district  includes  the  Cotswold  and  Stroudwater  hills.  The  Vale 
district,  the  vale  of  Evesham,  which  is  also  partly  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  the  vales  of  Gloucester  and  Berkeley.  The  Forest 
district  is  west  of  the  Severn,  and  comprehends  the  valuable 
forest  of  Dean. 
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KATE. 

I  have  been  often  going  to  ask  jou,  mftmnM^  from  what  the 
word  Cotswold  la  derived. 

KRS.   LESLIE. 

According  to  Camden,  the  first  syllable  is  taken  from  sheep- 
cots,  and  '<  wold  "  is  an  ancient  name  for  hill ;  therefore  Cotswold 
simplj  means  hills  celebrated  for  feeding  sheep.  The  Cotswold 
sheep  are  yery  celebrated,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  so  famed  for  their  fine  merino  wool,  procured  their  first  sheep 
from  these  hills. 

HERBEBT. 

I  have  read  that  the  oak  timber  of  the  forest  of  Dean  was  so 
mach  renowned  for  shipbuilding  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that 
an  ambassador  was  sent  from  Spain  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  its 
destruction.  Notwithstanding  the  boasted  confidence  of  Philip  of 
Spain  in  his  "  Invincible  Armada,"  I  think  it  looks  very  much  as 
if  he  feared  after  all  that  it  could  not  stand  against  the  **  wooden 
waUs  of  Old  England." 

KATE. 

The  forest  has  been  very  much  built  upon  of  late  years,  there- 
fore, of  course  it  cannot  be  nearly  so  thickly  wooded  as  formerly. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  it  was  described 
as  being  quite  a  harbour  for  the  hordes  of  robbers  which  infested 
the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Since  that  time  large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  cleared,  and  are  now  occupied  by  several  hundred 
houses.  The  forest,  however,  still  contains  large  quantities  of 
valuable  timber,  and  abounds  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  in- 
habitants for  the  most  part  are  miners  and  colliers,  and  enjoy 
many  privileges. 

BEBBEBT. 

I  find  by  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Mining  Records,"  that  in  1856  nearly 
110,000  tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Of 
this  quantity  only  24,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  manufactured  in 
the  county.  The  produce  of  the  collieries  of  Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire  is  returned  together,  and  amounts 
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to  more  than  1,500,000  tons,  upwards  of  half  of  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  pits  of  Gloucestershire. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Now,  Willie,  tell  us  for  what  Gloucestershire  is  more  par- 
ticularly famed. 

WILLIE. 

For  cheese,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

^"ciy  good.  We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  Gloucester,  the 
county  town. 

MARION. 

The  city  of  Gloucester,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  county,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  and  contains 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  supposed  that  a  British  town 
existed  there  before  the  Roman  invasion,  and  that  upon  the 
subjection  of  the  Britons,  the  emperor  Claudius  established  a 
colony  on  the  spot,  which  he  called  Colonia  Glevum.  Many 
traces  of  the  Bomans  have,  I  think,  been  found  at  different 
times. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes.  Urns,  coins,  a  statera  or  Roman  steel-yard,  and,  as 
lately  as  1854,  a  beautiful  tesselated  pavement  was  discovered 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  for  the  sewerage  of  the  city.  A 
large  quantity  of  fictilia  of  Samian  pottery  was  also  found  near  to 
the  cathedral,  and  has  been  partially  restored.  A  Roman  altar  and 
many  articles  of  common  pottery  have  also  been  discovered. 

KATE. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  Samian  pottery,  mamma  ? 
I  remember  seeing  the  name  affixed  to  some  bright  red  specimens 
in  the  museum  at  Cirencester,  but  I  did  not  know  why  it  was  so 
called. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

From  the  conjecture  of  its  having  been  originally  made  at 
Samos,  a  Grecian  island  of  the  Archipelago,  famed  for  the  fine- 
ness and  beautiful  red  colour  of  its  clays.    The  art  appears  also  to 
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have  been  carried  on  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  places, 
but  it  is  considered  that  what  is  found  in  England  must  have  been 
imported,  as  our  clays  are  not  adapted  to  the  manufacture.  The 
Bomans  appear  to  have  highly  valued  the  Samian  pottery,  as  in 
many  instances  it  has  been  found  riveted,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  by  which  we  repair  broken  china. 

« 

MARION. 

I  was  quite  sorry  to  find  among  the  historical  notices  of  Glou- 
cester, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Edge  Hill  the  citizens  took  part  with  the  parliament  against  the 
king.  It  appears  that  Charles,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
besieged  the  city  for  a  month,  and  after  all  was  obliged  to  give  it 
np.  This  it  is  supposed  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  his 
final  overthrow.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
city  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  order  of  the  king. 

KATE. 

Gloucester  has  not  at  all  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  city, 
mamma. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

No,  most  of  the  houses  and  public  buildings  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  are  built  in  a  handsome  modern  style.  In  1814 
a  mineral  spring  was  discovered,  which  led  to  the  erection  of  new 
and  elegant  buildings,  but  it  has  never  acquired  much  celebrity, 
although  occasionally  used  for  medicinal  purposes  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

HERBERT. 

In  speaking  of  the  modern  appearance  of  Gloucester,  we  must, 
I  am  sure,  except  its  venerable  cathedral,  some  parts  of  which  it 
is  believed  have  existed  ever  since  Saxon  times.  You  remember 
the  short  thick  pillars,  and  the  massive  arches  of  the  crypt,  which 
papa  told  us  were  of  Saxon  architecture,  when  we  visited  the 
cathedral,  do  you  not,  Katie  ? 

KATE. 

Oh  yes  I  And  the  sixteen  immense  pillars  of  the  nave.  You 
know,  Herbert,  you  and  I  measured  one  of  them  with  a  piece  of 
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String,  and  found  it  took  seven  yards  to  go  round  it.  Papa  told 
us  they  were  Norman  pillars.  I  remember  they  were  very  plain, 
and  had  a  rough,  reddish  kind  of  appearance. 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

And  for  that  reason  they  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
red  sandstone,  while  ii)  fact  they  are  constructed  of  the  oolite 
stone  of  the  district,  the  reddish  appearance  having  been  caused, 
I  am  told,  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  them,  when  the  cathedral 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  several  centuries  ago.  Those 
huge  columns  remained  otherwise  uninjured  by  the  conflagration. 

MARION. 

Gloucester  cathedral  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is ;  and  I  should  think  very  justly  so.  Some  parts  of  its 
architecture  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Do  you  remember  the 
magnificent  tracery  of  the  walls  of  the  choir,  the  elegance  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  the  elaborate  oak  carving  of  the  stalls  ? 

MARION. 

Yes,  mamma,  perfectly.  And  the  beautiful  roof  of  the  great 
cloisters  which  I  admired  so  much.  And  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Edward  the  Second,  which  we  were  told  by*  the  verger  was  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  kingdom. 

KATE. 

And  then  there  was  that  beautiful  monument  in  the  north  aisle 
of  a  lady  and  her  baby,  who  died  at  sea,  and  are  represented  as 
rising  from  the  waves,  and  being  taken  by  angels  into  heaven.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  lovely  and  innocent  the  dear  little  baby 
looked  in  its  mother's  arms. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

And  you  must  not  forget,  Katie,  that  we  have  many  other  sub- 
jects to  talk  about  this  morning,  which  we  should  be  compelled  to 
omit  if  we  were  to  recapitulate  all  the  fine*works  of  sculpture  that 
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we  saw  on  our  Tisit  to  the  cathedraL  So,  with  briefly  mentioning 
the  monuments  of  two  eminent  benefactors  of  mankind^  we  must 
pass  on  to  conclude  our  recollections  of  the  city  of  Gloucester.  I 
allude  to  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination ;  and  Robert 
RaikeSy  the  founder  of  Sanday-schools^  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  this  county. 

KATE. 

I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  idea  of  Sunday-schools  was  formed 
by  Robert  Raikes  seeing  so  many  children  playing  about  the. 
streets  of  Gloucester  on  a  Sunday  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  Raikes  was  not  only  a  benevolent  but  a  pious 
man,  and,  as  such,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  sacred  hours  of  the 
Sabbath-day  spent  in  such  an  unworthy  manner ;  therefore,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stock,  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
first  Sunday-school  in  1781.  Since  that  period,  as  I  need  not  tell 
yon,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  little  ones  of  our 
beloved  land  are  brought  under  Christian  instruction  every  Sab- 
bath-day, and  are  thus  early  made  acquainted  with  those  sacred 
truths,  which,  by  God's  blessing,  can  make  them  ^^wise  unto 
salvation." 

HABION. 

I  remember  reading  that,  at  one  time,  dancing  round  the  May- 
pole and  such  kind  of  sporty  were  not  thought  at  all  wrong  on  a 
Sunday,  and  were  the  allowed  amusements  of  the  people. 

*  MRS.  LESLIE. 

True.  They  were  rather  sanctioned  than  otherwise,  both  by 
the  king  and  clergy.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  a  book, 
entitled/'  The  Book  of  Innocent  Sunday  Sports,*'  was  published  by 
royal  authority.  Even  your  favourite  Charles  the  First  assented 
to  it,  by  which  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  Puritans.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  that  unpopularity 
which  ended  in  his  execution. 

KIARION. 

Poor  Charles  t    I  am  sorry  to  find  another  charge  against  him* 
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But  I  think  I  can  be  his  advocate  still,  mamma.  I  am  sure  he 
must  afterwards  have  repented  of  having  sanctioned  such  irre- 
ligion.  You  know  he  was  considered  a  very  different  man  in 
his  latter  days. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  his  season  of  ad- 
versity his  views  and  feelings  on  many  points  were  greatly  altered 
for  the  better ;  therefore,  your  charitable  conclusion  is  very  likely 
to  be  correct. 

KATE. 

Do  you  know,  mamma,  whether  pin-making  is  still  carried  on 
in  Gloucester  ?  The  art  appears  to  have  been  introduced  there  in 
1626  by  John  Tilsby,  and  for  a  long  time  this  city  is  said  to  have 
been  almost  the  only  place  in  England  where  pins  were  made. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  could  not  have  been  the  first  place  in  which  the  manufacture 
was  carried  Qp,  as  Stowe  relates  that  pins  were  made  in  Eng- 
land as  early  as  1543.  A  century  later  the  trade  appears  to 
have  centred  in  Gloucester,  but  owing  to  the  removal  of  work- 
men to  distant  places,  and  from  other  causes,  it  has  been  greatly 
on  the  decline  for  many  years,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  last 
manufactory  was  closed  about  three  years  ago. 

WILLIE. 

How  could  ladies  have  dressed  before  pins  were  invented^ 
mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE.  ' 

Ladies,  and  gentlemen  too,  Willie,  used  clasps,  laces,  and  some- 
times skewers  made  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold.  Catharine  Howard, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  lady  in  England  who  used  pins  at  her  toilette.  They  were 
brought  from  France  for  her  use  in  1540,  and  after  that  were 
very  soon  made  in  England.  Now,  Willie,  can  you  tell  us  the 
chief  rivers  of  this  county  ? 

"WILLIE. 

•  The  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Lower  Avon,  and  the  Isis  or  Thames. 
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HERBEBT. 

Shall  we  mention  Brutol  now,  mamma?  We  have  noticed  it  in 
connection  with  this  countj,  although  it  is  partly  in  Somerset- 
8hire»  and  indeed  is  a  city  and  county  of  itself. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tes ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  information  respecting  it. 

HERBERT. 

The  original  city,  which  I  suppose  was  merely  a  collection  of 
huts  surrounded  by  earthworks,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Brennus,  a  British  king  or  chief,  about  380  years  before  Christ. 
It  is  described  as  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Romans, 
but  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its  ancient  history  appears  to 
have  been  after  the  Saxon  invasion. 

MARION. 

I  have  seen  Bristol  mentioned  as  a  commercial  port  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  even  then  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  traffic  then  carried  on  arose 
from  the  sale  of  slaves.  In  the  eleventh  century  a  mart  was  held 
there  for  that  unholy  purpose,  and  frequent  exports  of  slaves  to 
Ireland  took  place.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  an  old  histo- 
rian. He  says,  ''Directly  opposite  the  Irish  coast,  from  a  place 
called  Bristol^  frequent  excursions  are  made  by  the  English  into 
Ireland,  carrying  with  them  whole  cargoes  of  slaves,  which  they 
had  brought  up  in  England ;  these  they  expose  for  sale.**  He 
also  states  that  ''whole  rows  of  wretched  beings  of  both  sexes, 
fastened  together  with  ropes  like  cattle,  many  adorned  with 
beauty,  and  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  are  daily  offered  to  any  who 
choose  to  buy." 

KATE. 

I  am  sure,  mamma,  these  conversations  are  calculated  to  make 
us  more  thankful  than  ever  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  We  used 
to  think  England  was  a  happy  land  compared  with  others,  but 
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now  we  find  that  it  is  in  a  happy  state  compared  with  itself — that 
is,  with  what  it  was  several  centuries  ago. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  true,  my  dear.    But  we  must  proceed. 

MARION. 

Bristol  was  one  of  the  cities  that  suffered  from  the  invasions  of 
the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  their  ravages  ex- 
tended along  the  western  shores  of  the  country,  which  caused  that 
monarch  to  erect  several  castles  for  its  defence.  One  of  these 
was  huilt  at  Bristol,  and  declared  to  be  ''the  goodliest  of  five 
built  upon  the  Avon." 

WILLIE. 

Are  there  any  ruins  of  it  left^  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No;  like  almost  all  the  castles  we  have  spoken  of,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Cromwell's  orders  during  the  civil  wars.  Streets 
have  long  since  been  built  upon  the  spot  it  occupied. 

KATE. 

Is  Bristol  still  considered  the  second  city  in  England  ?  , 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  the  second  ctfy,  certainly,  although  many  towns  now 
exceed  it  in  population,  and  as  a  commercial  port  it  has  long  been 
eclipsed  by  Liverpool;  it  is  nevertheless  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  its  trade  is  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state*  The 
population  of  the  city  is  upwards  of  1 37,000. 

MARION. 

Does  that  include  the  population  of  Clifton? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No.  At  the  time  the  last  census  was  taken,  that  delightful 
suburb  contained  nearly  18,000  inhabitants  beside.  But  there 
are  still  several  objects  of  interest  in  Bristol  to  claim  our  notice. 

MARION. 

Oh !  yes ;  there  are  the  noble  quay  and  harbour,  the  handsome 
bridges,  the  docks,  the  cathedral,  and  upwards  of  twenty  churches, 
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many  of  which  are  very  handsome;  hut  I  suppose  the  highest 
object  of  interest  in  Bristol  is  the  magnificent  church  of  St. 
Mary  Bedcliffe,  the  finest  parish  church  in  England. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  That  heautiful  structure,  which  is  huilt  in  the 
form  of  a  cathedral,  is  famed  far  and  wide  as  the  chief  architec- 
tural heauty  of  Bristol ;  and  there  is  also  a  melancholy  interest 
attached  to  it  from  its  association  with  the  misguided  and  un- 
happy Chatterton. 

MARION'. 

I  remember  that  Chatterton  was  a  poet  of  Bristol^  and  that  he 
was  the  supposed  author  of  some  poems,  which  he  declared  were 
written  by  Rowley,  a  monk,  two  centuries  before.  But  I  do  not 
at  all  know  in  what  way  he  was  connected  with  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

His  father  was  sexton  of  that  church  for  many  years,  and  on  the 
production  of  the  so-called  ancient  MSS.,  young  Chatterton  de- 
clared that  they  had  been  given  him  by  his  father,  who  found 
them  in  an  old  chest  in  the  muniment  room  over  the  northern 
porch  of  the  church.  This  story  gained  some  credit  from  its  pro- 
bability, and  caused  him  to  be  introduced  to  several  men  of  letters, 
among  .whom  was  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  who  submitted  the 
MSS.  in  question  to  competent  authorities,  by  whom  they  were 
immediately  pronounced  to  be  forgeries.  Notwithstanding  the 
mortification  of  such  a  disclosure,  the  "boy-poet"  went  up  to 
London,  hoping  still  to  make  his  way  in  the  literary  world.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  booksellers,  and  for  a  time  found  ample 
employment  in  writing  political  pamphlets,  &c.,  but  his  remuner- 
ation was  altogether  inadequate  to  his  support ;  and  after  being 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  he  terminated  his  eartlily  career 
by  suicide,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  Do  you  remember 
any  other  noted  persons  who  were  born  at  Bristol,  Herbert  ? 

HERBERT. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  the  celebrated  navigator,  and  Robert  Southey 
were  natives  of  Bristol. 

T  2 
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WILLIE. 

Now,  Herbert,  please  to  tell  me  what  70a  meant  yesterday  when 
you  said  Cabot  was  the  discoverer  of  America.  I  am  sure  Chris- 
topher  Columbus  discovered  it,  for  Miss  Selby  has  told  me  over 
and  over  again  all  about  his  thinking  that  there  must  be  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  how  he  went  from  one  king  to 
another  to  get  them'  to  let  him  have  ships  to  go  and  find  it.  And 
at  last  the  queen  of  Spain  gave  him  leave  to  go ;  and  he  did  find 
it  too,  for  I  remember  Miss  Selby  told  me  that  on  the  very  night 
that  the  sailors  had  made  him  promise  to  go  back  again,  they 
came  in  sight  of  land. 

HERBERT. 

Well  done !  Willie,  you  have  remembered  the  story  capitally. 
And  now  I  will  show  you  how  you  and  I  are  both  right  in  the 
matter.  If  you  remember,  I  said  Cabot  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered  the  continent  of  America.  Columbus,  during  his  first 
voyage,  only  found  out  some  of  the  American  islands  ;  but  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  merchant,  and  Sebastian,  his  son,  who  were 
afterwards  sent  out  from  England,  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  were 
actually  the  first  who  discovered  the  main  land  of  America. 

WILLIE. 

I  dare  say  they  would  never  have  thought  of  going,  if  Columbus 
had  not  put  it  into  their  heads. 

HERBERT. 

Very  likely,  and  for  that  reason,  Willie,  we  will  let  him  have 
all  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  Only,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  as  I 
tell  you.    But  I  see  mamma  expects  us  to  hasten  on  to  Clifton. 

KATE. 

Mamma,  I  am  sure,  will  give  me  time  to  mention  that  I  have 
read  that  the  first  umbrella  seen  in  England,  was  at  Bristol,  in  the 
year  1780.  It  was  introduced  from  Leghorn,  which,  at  that  time> 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  port  of  Bristol. 

MARION. 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  that  Clifton  was  an  insignificant 
little  village,  not  much  more  than  a  century  ago ;  but  such,  it 
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appears,  was  the  case.  The  famous  medicinal  spring,  which  began 
to  attract  public  notice  about  the  close  of  the  1 7th  centurj,  first 
brought  the  place  into  repute,  and  its  houses  and  public  buildings 
have  been  increasing  in  number  and  magnificence  up  to  the  present 
time. 

KATE. 

The  town  is  built  upon  cliffs  overlooking  the  river  Avon,  is  it 
not? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is,  and  for  the  salubritj  of  its  air,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
*' Montpellier  of  England."  To  view  Clifton  to  advantage,  it 
should  be  seen  from  the  opposite  shore.  File  upon  pile  of  lordlj 
mansions,  magnificent  terraces,  and  ornamental  gardens,  seem  to 
rise  majestically  from  the  heights  which  overhang  *'  the  rocky 
Avon,**  and  make  it  indeed  appear,  what  it  has  been  not  inaptly 
termed,  **  a  city  of  princes." 

HARIOX. 

The  scenery  around  the  hot  wells  is  very  picturesque. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

I  should  rather  term  it  sublime,  my  dear.  The  immense  height 
of  the  precipitous  limestone  rocks,  their  varying  colour^  and  the 
yawning  chasm  which  intervenes,  combine  to  give  one  an  idea  of 
awful  grandeur  not  easily  conceived.  Numerous  crystals  and  dog- 
tooth spars,  you  remember,  are  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock. 
But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Clifton.  Perhaps 
Willie  can  mention  a  fashionable  inland  watering-place  of  Glouces- 
tershire. 

WILLIE. 

Cheltenham,  mamma. 

MARION. 

The  market-town  of  Cheltenham  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
place,  sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  Cotswold  hills.  Like  Clifton, 
it  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  mineral  waters,  which  were  accidentally 
discovered  about  the  year  1716.  The  population  of  Cheltenham 
in  1851  was  upwards  of  35,000. 

T  3 
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HERBERT. 

Why,  Marion^  you  do  not  mean  to  dismiss  Cheltenham  in  such 
a  summary  way  as  that^  surely!  One  would  think  you  were 
speaking  of  a  place  you  knew  only  by  hearsay.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  much  we  enjoyed  ourselves  at  the  horticultural  fete 
at  the  Old  Wells,  and  how  greatly  we  admired  the  new  pump- 
room,  which  we  were  told  was  the  largest  room  in  the  county  ? 

MARION. 

Oh!  yes,  I  remember  it  perfectly ;  but  what  I  was  most  struck 
with  was  the  noble  avenue  of  majestic  elms,  the  shade  of  which 
we  found  so  refreshing  on  that  sultry  summer's  day.  The  Old 
Well  walk,  you  know,  is  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  the  trees  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  more  than  a  century  old. 
But  although  Cheltenham  is  such  a  gay  and  fashionable  place,  I  do 
not  feel  half  as  much  interested  in  it  as  in  those  places  which 
have  been  rendered  famous  by  historical  associations,  or  are  cele- 
brated for  mining  or  manufacturing  industry. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  cannot,  then,  do  better  than  gratify  such  a  laudable  prefer- 
ence, by  at  once  directing  our  attention  to  the  clothing  towns  of 
Gloucestershire.  Can  you  mention,  Katie,  the  places  in  this 
county  where  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  chiefly  carried 
on? 

KATE. 

The  books  I  have  referred  to  mention  Stroud,  Painswick,  Chal- 
ford,  Wottou-under-Edge,  Dursley,  and  many  smaller  places,  as 
celebrated  for  woollen  goods ;  but  I  remember  hearing  papa  say 
some  time  ago  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  clothing  districts  of  Gloucestershire,  and  that  many  of  the 
small  mills  were  closed,  or  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  cloth 
manufacture. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  change  has  been  effecteil  principally  by  the  vast  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  the  extensive  use  of  steam  power. 
Fifty  years  ago,  in  addition  to  a  few  large  manufacturers,  there 
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were  a  considerable  number  of  small  ones,  such  as  made  from  two 
to  five  or  six  pieces  of  cloth  (technically  termed  *'  ends  "),  a  week. 
This  class  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers^ men  of  capital,  who  by  the  use  of  machinery  and  steam 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  with  humbler  means  to  compete 
Tvith  them.  These  large  manufacturers,  for  the  most  part,  have 
concentrated  their  establishments  near  to  the  great  centres  of 
canal  wharves  and  railway  stations,  and  thus  the  mills  of  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  valleys  have  become  quite  forsaken. 

HERBKRT. 

I  understand  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Painswick  and  Horsley,  the  northern  and  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  chief  clothing  district  of  this  county. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed  there  has.  There  were  formerly  gs  many  as  twelve  or 
fourteen  mills  in  the  two  parishes,  there  is  now  but  one  engaged 
in  the  cloth  trade.  The  others  that  have  not  been  taken  down, 
nor  fallen  to  decay,  are  converted  into  sawing,  corn,  silk,  or  pin 
mills.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  very  extensive  clothing  trade  was  also 
carried  on  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  Darsley,  and  Uley,  but  the 
manufacture  of  those  places  has  now  almost,  if  not  entirely,  dis- 
appeared. 

KATE. 

But  surely,  dear  mamma,  there  must  be  as  much  cloth  required 
as  there  used  to  be.  Perhaps,  however,  Yorkshire,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  country,  is  more  celebrated  for  it  now  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear  ;  the  west  of  England  woollen  district,  of  which 
Stroud  is  the  centre,  is  still  unrivalled  in  the  production  of  all 
the  finer  kinds  of  cloth :  and  notwithstanding  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  mills,  the  quantity  made  there  is  much  greater 
than  at  any  former  period.  Those  mighty  agencies,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  combine  in  producing  such  a  result 
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MARION. 

Stroud,  I  believe,  is  especially  celebrated  for  the  beautiful 
scarlet  cloth,  from  which  officers*  uniforms  are  made  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  are  right ;  the  water,  which  you  know  so  bountifully  inter- 
sects its  volleys,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  scarlet  dye,  and  the 
colour  produced  is  the  most  brilliant  of  any  made  in  England, 
or,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Superfine  broad  cloths, 
kerseymeres,  doeskins,  and  other  varieties,  are  also  made  at  Stroud. 
At  Chalford,  three  miles  distant,  the  coarser  kinds  of  cloth  for  the 
army,  and  for  exportation,  are  made. 

HERBERT.  ' 

We  must  not  leave  this  part  of  Gloucestershire  without  noticing 
the  small,  but  ancient  town  of  Berkeley,  situated  in  the  beautiful 
vale  of  that  name,  and  so  celebrated  in  history  for  its  castle,  where 
Edward  the  Second  was  cruelly  murdered  by  his  queen  and  her 
favourite,  Mortimer. 

MARION. 

Berkeley  Castle  is  still  in  good  preservation,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  Norman 
castles  we  have  left  in  England.  The  room  in  which  the  murder 
of  Edward  the  Second  was  perpetrated,  is  still  shown  to  visitors 
and  is  called  the  "  dungeon  room." 

HERBERT. 

Berkeley  is  also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner,  whom  we  have  before  spoken  of  as  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

We  might  have  much  interesting  conversation  about  that  emi- 
nent physician,  and  the  opposition  he  encountered  from  the  faculty 
and  others  before  his  important  discovery  was  received^  but  we 
must  postpone  it  for  another  opportunity,  as  our  time  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  much  interesting  matter  relating  to  this  county 
remains  to  be  noticed.     We  have  referred  to  its  early  occupancy 
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hj  the  Romans^  and  mentioned  some  of  the  traces  of  that  con- 
qaering  people  which  have  been  found  in  their  important  military 
station,  CJolonia  Glevuniy  now  Gloucester.  But  I  presume  jou 
have  something  to  tell  me  respecting  the  ancient  state  of  Ciren- 
cester, the  Corinium  of  the  Romans. 

HERBERT. 

Indeed  we  have,  mamma !  And  much  more  than  we  shall  have 
time  to  tell  this  morning.  It  appears  that  Cirencester,  or  I  suppose 
I  should  say  Corinium,  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Roman 
Britain,  and  not  only  remarkable  for  its  fortifications,  but  for  its 
luxury  and  refinement.  Its  architecture  is  proved,  by  the  bases  of 
capitals  and  other  portions  of  stone  work  which  have  been  founds 
to  have  been  of  a  highly  classical  character ;  and  the  beautiful 
tesselated  pavements  give  us  some  idea  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

WILLIE. 

Do  yon  mean  those  pretty,  pavements  which  we  saw  in  Earl 
Bathurst's  museum  at  Cirencester,  and  which  were  made  of  little 
tiny  bits  of  different  coloured  stone  no  bigger  than  dice  ? 

HERBERT. 

Yes,  Willie.  Those  that  papa  told  us  had  been  made  1600  or 
1700  years,  and  yet  the  colours  looked  almost  as  bright  and  fresh 
as  if  they  had  just  been  finished. 

KATE. 

What  laborious,,  painstaking 'people  those  Romans  must  have 
been !  It  must  have  taken  an  immense  time  to  have  paved  a  street 
with  such  very  little  bits  of  stone ! 

HERBERT. 

Those  beautifully  inlaid  pavements  were  not  used  to  pave  streets 
with,  Katie,  but  as  floorings  for  rooms,  and  I  believe  only  the  best 
rooms  in  the  Roman  villas.  But  even  for  that  purpose  some 
tolerable  amount  of  patience  must  have  been  required. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Indeed  you  are  right  I    The  last  pavement  discovered  at  Ciren- 
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cester,  wliich  was  in  1849,  consisted  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
flooring  of  a  room  twenty-five  feet  square ;  and  yet  it  was  com- 
posed  of  pieces  of  stone  no  larger  than  the  end  of  my  finger. 

HERBERT. 

I  remember  seeing  it  at  the  museum.  The  pattern  was  arranged 
in  medallions,  and  evidently  originally  consisted  of  nine,  though, 
the  patterns  of  ^ve  only  were  preserved.  The  corner  medallions 
represented  the  seasons,  or  the  heathen  divinities  supposed  to  rule 
over  them.  Flora  and  Ceres  were  nearly  perfect ;  Pomona  was 
partly  destroyed,  and  the  fourth  comer,  which  no  doubt  represented 
Winter,  was  gone  altogether. 

KATE. 

I  remember  a  long  time  ago  walking  in  the  "  Querns  "  at  Ciren- 
cester, which  you  know  mamma  is  the  name  of  a  field  close  to  the 
town,  and  which  is  all  up  hill  and  down  dale.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  a  large  open  space  with 
very  high  mounds  on  two  of  the  sides.  My  cousin  Frank  called 
it  the  *'  bull  ring,"  and  my  aunt,  who  was  with  us,  said  it  was  the 
remains  of  a  Boman  amphitheatre. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  then  that  the  Romans  introduced  the  barbarous 
amusement  of  "bull-fighting"  into  Britain.  That,  at  any  rate, 
does  not  give  one  a  very  favourable  idea  of  their  high  state  of 
civilisation ! 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  think  it  more  likely  that  these  amphitheatres  were  devoted  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  as  bull-fighting  is  pecu- 
liarly a  Spanish  entertainment.  It  is  true  it  was  common  in 
England  in  later  times,  and  was  not  entirely  abolished  until  the 
present  century,  but  I  do  not  think  its  introduction  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  Romans. 

KATE. 

It  was  quite  as  bad  though,  for  men  to  have  to  fight  with  lions, 
as  poor  Androcles  was  condemned  to  do ;  or  worse  still,  to  fight 
with  each  other  until  one  died  I  I  shall  never  forget  a  picture  I 
once  saw  of  "The  dying  gladiator." 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yoa  say  very  true,  Katie.  Exhibitions  of  such  a  nature,  what- 
ever form  they  take,  are  revolting  to  humanity,  and  Qught  to 
be  discountenanced  by  every  country  professing  itself  Christian. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  in  some  of  the  continental  countries  of 
Surope,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth 
century^  buU-fighting  is  still  one  of  their  most  popular  amuse- 
ments. But  have  you  anything  to  mention  relative  to  the  present 
state  of  Cirencester. 

MABION. 

It  is  a  fine  old  town  containing  upwards  of  6000  inhabitants. 
The  parish  church  is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
^Ingland.    The  trade  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

KATE. 

Tewkesbury  is  an  ancient  town  of  Gloucestershire,  containing 
nearly  6000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  hosiery,  but  the  trade  of  late  years  has  considerably 
declined.  In  1471  a  severe  engagement  took  place  near  the  town, 
between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  when  the  latter  were  de- 
feated, Margaret  was  taken  prisoner,  and  her  son  assassinated. 

HERBBBT. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Roman  remains  of  this  county,  we  must  not 
forget  those  found  at  Woodchester,  a  small  village  near  to  Stroud. 
For  number  and  beauty,  I  believe  they  are  almost  unequalled. 

MARIOK. 

Oh  pray,  dear  mamma,  don't  let  us  stop  to  enumerate  them,  or  we 
shall  not  have  time  to  say  a  word  about  the  little  town  of  Fairford, 
which  we  know  so  well. 

URS.   LESLIE. 

Fairford  is  a  much  smaller  place  than  those  which  usually 
engage  our  attention. 

AIARION. 

Yes;  but  you  know,  mamma,  it  is  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  its 
beautiful  church. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Well,  then,  you  may  briefly  give  me  the  history  of  its  ex- 
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quisitelj  painted  windows,  which,  I  believe,  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
kingdom. 

,  MARION. 

The  glass,  on  which  is  represented  several  parts  of  Scripture 
history,  was  taken  from  a  ship  bound  for  Rome,  bj  John  Tame,  a 
merchant  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  this  quiet  little  town. 
Having  resolved  to  erect  a  church  in  which  to  place  his  treasure, 
he  selected  Fairford,  and  purchased  the  manor  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  The  church  was  commenced  in  1493,  and  the  glass 
placed  in  twenty- eight  windows. 

WILLIE. 

It  is  a  sad  pity  that  it  was  broken  in  so  many  places,  and  obliged 
to  be  mended  with  plain  glass. 

HERBEBT. 

I  think,  after  all  we  have  beard  of  the  way  in  which  Cromwell 
destroyed  the  churches,  the  people  of  Fairford  may  think  them- 
selves very  well  off  that  it  was  preserved  at  all.  There  would  not 
have  been  a  fragment  left  for  us  to  have  seen,  depend  upon  it, 
Willie,  if  their  ancestors  had  not  had  sense  enough  to  take  it  down 
and  bury  it  until  the  civil  wars  were  over  I  I  wonder  whether  you 
or  I  should  have  thought  of  duch  a  plan  ? 

3(ARI0N. 

It  makes  me  more  angry  than  ever  with  Cromwell,  when  1 
think  he  would  have  destroyed  those  beautiful  church  windows  I 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  should  moderate  your  indignation,  my  dear,  by  considering 
the  then  corrupt  state  of  the  English  Church,  which  for  a  con- 
siderable time  had  been  departing  farther  and  farther  from  the 
pure  principles  of  the  Reformation;  In  his  just  detestation  of 
popery,  Cromwell  determined  to  uproot  every  remaining  vestige 
of  it  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  in  his  zeal  for  puritanic  sim- 
plicity, he  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence.  As  a  work  of 
art,  Fairford  may  justly  be  proud  of  her  painted  windows,  but  for 
any  further  use,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  "  The 
Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.** 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Subjects  :  — Boundariefl. — Size. — Ancient  Inhabitants.  —  Chiltern  Hills. — 
Oxford. — ^Foandation  of  University  erroneoosljr  ascribed  to  Alfred  the  Great. 
—  Earliest  Efforts  for  Education  of  Laity. — Strolling  Minstrels  of  Olden 
Time. — General  Ignorance  of  People. — Resistance  of  Oxford  to  William  the 
Conqneror. — ^Wars  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maude.— Queen  Elizabeth  a 
Patron  to  the  University. —  Martyrdom  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer. — 
Colleges  and  other  Buildings  of  Oxford. — Magnificence  of  City. — Blenheim 
Palace. — Maze  or  Labyrinth. —  Manufactures  of  Woodstock. — Banbuxy. — 
For  what  celebrated.— "V^tney. — Introduction  of  Blanket  Manufacture. — 
Present  State  of  Trade. —  Chipping  Norton.—  Henley-on-Thames  and  other 
Places. —  Evidences  of  Roman  Occupation. —  Rollrich  Stones. 

^'  I  AM  sure  I  know  some  of  those  places,  mammay'*  said  Willie, 
to  his  mother,  as  she  laid  some  beautifully  executed  drawings  on 
the  table. 

*'  I  should  be  much  more  surprised  if  you  did  not,  mj  love,''  was 
her  reply.  " In  looking  over  my  portfolio,  I  met  with  these  sketches ; 
and  although  you  are  acquainted  with  the  places  they  represent,  I 
thought  a  glance  at  them  might  increase  the  interest  of  our  con- 
versation." 

WILLIE. 

That  IS  just  like  you,  mamma !  you  are  always  thinking  how 
you  can  make  our  studies  most  agreeable. 

MRS.   LE3LTE. 

Well,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  ogreeable  occupation  for  you, 
Willie,  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  Oxfordshire  on  that  pretty 
ooloured  map  that  lies  before  you. 
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WILLIE. 

Oxfordshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  "Warwickshire  and 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  east  bj  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  south 
and  south-east  bj  Berkshire,  and  on  the  west  bj  Gloucestershire. 
It  is  separated  from  Berkshire  by  the  river  Thames. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  see  Oxfordshire  is  a  very  irregularly  shaped  county,  and 
greatly  varies  in  breadth.  At  the  widest  part  it  is  about  thirty 
miles  broad,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  its  breadth  is 
not  more  than  seven  miles.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  fifty-four 
miles. 

MARION. 

,  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  the  Dobuni, 
whose  territories  we^last  week  ascertained  were  included  by  the 
Romans  in  their  province  of  Flavia  Csesarlensis.  During  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  the  county  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

HERBERT. 

The  soil  of  Oxfordshire  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  which 
is  the  principal  resource  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Chiltern  hills, 
supposed  by  Camden  to  be  so  termed  from  an  old  British  word 
Cylt,  or  Chilt,  signifying  chalk,  are  a  range  of  chalky  elevations, 
abounding  in  flint,  and  extending  from  Berkshire  to  Buckingham- 
shire. These  are  the  only  eminences  of  note ;  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  ehe  remarkable  in  the  general  features  of  the 
county. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Then,  after  Willie  has  mentioned  the  principal  rivers,  we  may  as 
well  at  once  turn  our  attention  to  Oxford,  the  capital,  and  the  city 
from  which  the  county  takes  its  name. 

WILLIE. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Oxfordshire  are  the  Isis  or  Thames,  the 
Thame,  the  Cherwell  and  the  Windrush. 

MARION. 

Oxford  contains  about  28,000  inhabitants,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.    It  is  surrounded  by 
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meadows,  and  situated  just  where  the  rivers  Ibis  and  Cherwell 
meet.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
although  its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity,  the  earliest  well 
authenticated  accounts  going  no  farther  back  than  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  who  is  known  to  have  resided  there,  with  his  three  sons, 
and  greatly  to  have  promoted  the  cause  of  learning  in  that  place. 

KATE. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  remember  learning  about  Alfred  was, 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

MHS.   LESLIE. 

Its  foundation  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  him ;  but  as  no 
institutions  resembling  our  universities  existed  in  Europe,  before 
the  end  of  the  12th  or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  Alfred's  efforts  only  extended  to  increasing  the  schools, 
and  the  general  encouragement  of  literature.  In  that  respect  he 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  father  of  the  University ;  but 
there  is  no  document  extant,  or  other  means  by  which  it  may  be 
proved  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  University  College, 
of  which  tradition  has  asserted  him  to  be  the  founder.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  colleges,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  owes  its  origin  to  William  of  Durham  in  the  1 3th  century. 

MARION. 

I  think  schools  were  generally  established  in  connection  with 
monasteries  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  and  were  only  intended 
for  the  monks  ? 

MBS.  LESLTE. 

You  are  right.  The  illustrious  Alfred  was  the  first  person  in 
England,  as  the  emperor  Charlemagne  was  in  France,  who  at- 
tempted the  education  of  the  laity.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  clergy 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance ;  thus  books  of  secular  instruction 
were  deemed  unlawful,  tope  Gregory  in  writing  on  this  subject 
to  a  bishop  of  Graul,  thus  expressed  himself,  ^  I  was  informed 
(which  I  cannot  express  without  shame),  that  you  teach  grammar : 
at  this  I  was  so  grieved  that  I  groaned  for  sadness.** 
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HERBERT* 

Poor  Pope  Gregory !  I  fear  you  would  have  had  but  little  peace 
of  mind,  if  Dr.  Winstanley  had  been  one  of  your  contemporaries  ! 

WILLIE. 

But,  dear  mamma,  if  there  were  no  schools  except  for  the  monks, 
what  did  the  other  people  do,  for  if  they  had  not  much  learning,  I 
suppose,  at  least,  that  they  were  taught  to  read  and  write  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Indeed,  my  dear^  they  were  not  taught  to  do  either.  In  those 
days  there  were  not  any  printed  books.  What  few  books  there 
were  were  written  on  parchment,  and  were  only  found  in  mo- 
nasteries, or  the  houses  of  the  nobles. 

"WILLIE. 

But  did  the  people  never  know  anything  about  what  happened 
before  they  lived,  mamma  ?  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  have  any 
knowledge  at  all  if  there  were  no  schools  nor  books  to  teach  them  I 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  little  information  they  possessed  was  derived  from  strolling 
minstrels,  who  were  something  like  the  ballad  singers  of  our  day. 
When  any  public  event  occurred,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
poem  or  ballad,  and  sung  by  minstrels,  who  went  about  from  place 
to  place,  gathering  crowds  of  people  round  them,  eager  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  tell.  In  this  manner,  some  of  the  historical  parts 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  made  known  to  the  people.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  former  value  of  books,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  persons  of  ordinary  means  possessing  them,  I  may  tell  you  that 
as  late  as  the  14th  century,  it  is  related  that  William  Montague, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  gave  66/.,  or  about  1056/.  of  our  present  money, 
for  a  historical  bible.  And  as  for  writing !  that  was  an  accom- 
plishment never  dreamt  of  by  the  people^of  those  days. 

KATE. 

Then  I  am  afraid  our  ancestors  had  not  benefited  very  much 
by  the  efforts  Alfred  made  for  learning  600  years  before  * 
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UB8.  LESLIE. 

What  little  had  been  done  towards  the  edacation  of  the  people 
in  Saxon  times,  by  Adhelm,  Bede,  Alfred,  and  some  others,  was 
almost  extinguished  daring  the  Norman  power  in  England  ;  and 
it  was  not  nntil  the  days  of  Wickliffe  and  the  Lollards  that  per- 
manent steps  were  taken  for  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 

HERBEBT. 

I  remember  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the 
Lollards,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was,  their  having 
**  made  and  written  books,  and  wickedly  informed  and  instructed 
tbe  people." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was ;  and  one  which  was  prohibited  ^  on  pain  of  penalties  or 
death.** 

WILLIE. 

Oh,  dear  mamma !  how  glad  I  am  that  you  did  not  live  in  those 
dajs^! 

KATE. 

It  appears  that  Oxford  waff  one  of  the  places  that  resisted  the 
Norman  Conqueror.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  if  he  wdnted  to  do 
away  with  the  learning  that  Alfred  introduced ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
any  personal  antipathy  to  the  spread  of  knowledge.  ^It  was  the 
papid  system,  which  then  prevailed,  that  tended  to  keep  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  ignorance  and  darkness ;  and  I  expect  their  dis- 
like to  receive  him  as  their  king  arose  more  from  the  belief  that 
he  was  a  foreign  usurper  than  from  any  apprehension  that  he 
would  interfere  with  their  literary  privileges.  But,  you  know, 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  yield  to  him,  as  he  took  the  city  by 
storm  in  1067. 

MARION. 

In  the  historical  notices  of  Oxford  I  find  that  William's  grand- 
daughter, the  Empress  Matilda,  or  Maude  as  she  is  generally 
called,  took  possession  of  the  castle  during  her  contest  with  her 
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cousin  Stephen  for  the  crown.  She  was  conveyed  there  in  a 
litter,  disguised  as  a  corpse.  But  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when 
the  garrison  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  reduced  to  great  extremity 
by  famine,  she  was  glad  to  adopt  another  expedient  by  which 
herself  and  four  trusty  knights  were  enabled  to  escape  from  their 
place  of  refuge. 

WILLIE. 

Please  to  tell  us  how  they  managed  to  escape. 

MABION. 

The  ground  at  the  time  being  covered  with  snow,  they  clothed 
themselves  in  white  garments,  as  being  less  likely  to  be  seen,  and 
crossing  the  river  Isis,  which  was  frozen,  travelled  on  foot  six 
miles  through  deep  snow  to  Abingdon^  where  they  obtained 
horses  to  take  them  to  Wallingford,  at  which  place  Matilda  was 
joyfully  received. 

KATE. 

But  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  crown  to  her  cousin  after 
all,  was  she  not  ? 

ILiBION. 

Yes ;  the  straggle  between  them  lasted  several  years,  and  at  last 
Matilda  gave  it  up,  and  retired  to  Normandy.  Her  son  afterwards 
renewed  the  war,  which  was  only  ended  by  the  death  of  Stephen. 
I  have  always  felt  sorry  for  Matilda,  because  she  was  the  rightful 
heir,  and  Stephen  only^^a  usurper. 

WILLIS. 

How  sad  it  was  for  cousins  to  be  at  war  with  each  other!  I  am 
sure  I  could  never  behave  so  unkindly  to  my  little  cousin  Lucy. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  hope  not,  indeed,  my  dear.  When  two  persons  make  up  their 
mind  to  have  the  same  thing,  at  any  cost,  there  is  no  knowing, 
you  see,  to  what  it  may  lead  them. 

MARION. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 
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MHS.  LESUE. 

Yes ;  she  attended  many  of  its  disputations,  and  even  occa- 
sionallj  made  a  public  speech  in  Latin.  She  was  also  very  zealous 
in  uprooting  every  remnant  of  popery  from  the  University,  and 
prohibited  the  use  of  **  superstitious  books,  and  plate  remaining  in 
superstitious  fashion."  It  is  related  that  her  Majesty,  being 
rather  weary  of  a  prosaic  oration  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  sent 
to  tell  him  to  **  cut  it  short,"  which  he  said  he  was  unable  to  do, 
for  fear  of  putting  himself  out  altogether.  The  next  morning  the 
queen  condescended  to  make  a  Latin  speech  ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  it,  observing  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  who  was  old  and 
lame,  standing,  she  stopped  short,  and  desired  a  stool  to  be  brought 
for  him,  and  then  proceeded  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruptioni 
This,  it  is  supposed,  was  her  method  of  putting  to  the  blush  the 
orator  of  the  day  before.  But  now,  Willie,  I  think  there  is  a 
historical  recollection  of  Oxford  which  you  can  mention.  I  mean 
a  very  sad  event  which  took  place  in  wicked  Queen  Mary's 
reign. 

WILLIE. 

Oh,  yes ;  the  martyrdom  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer,  the 
good  bishops  who  were  burnt  at  Oxford  because  they  would  not 
be  Roman  Catholics.  I  remember  how  sorry  I  felt  when  you  told 
me  about  them  as  we  stood  looking  at  that  beautiful  monument 
close  to  the  churchyard,  which,  I  think  you  said,  was  put  up  to 
show  the  place  where  they  suffered.  What  a  beautiful  drawing 
you  have  of  it  here,  mamma  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  recognise  it ;  but  the  martyrs'  memorial, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, was  not  erected  to  point  out  the  place,  but  to  record  the 
memory  of  their  sufferings.  The  exact  spot  where  their  martyr- 
dom took  place  is  not  positively  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  town  ditch,  opposite  to  Balliol  College,  where  the 
houses  in  Broad  Street  now  stand. 

u  a 
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HERBERT. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  papists  might  have  Jet  poor 
old  Bishop  Latimer  end  his  days  in  peace,  at  least!  He  was 
eighty  years  old  when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  there- 
fore would  not  baye  been  likely  to  have  spread  his  opinions  very 
far. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  popery  lost  much  more  than 
it  gained  by  the  martyrdom  of  those  zealous  champions  for  the 
truth.  The  memorable  prophecy  of  the  noble-minded  Latimer 
has  been  abundantly  fulfilled.  You  know,  as  he  was  being  bound 
to  the  stake,  he  addressed  Ridley,  who  was  already  fastened  to  the 
other  side^  in  these  remarkable  words:  ''Be  of  good  comfort, 
Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put 
out"    And  it  never  has  been  put  out  I 

WILLIE. 

Was  Cranmer  burnt  at  the  same  lime  as  Latimer  and  Ridley  ? 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

No.  He  remained  in  prison  five  months  longer,  and  then  was  in- 
(duced,  through  fear  of  death,  to  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he  agreed 
to  give  up  his  protestant  opinions. 

WILLIE. 

But  that  was  not  right,  mamma  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear ;  and  it  shows  us  how  the  best  of  men  may  do 
wrong,  unless  they  depend  continually  on  Divine  help.  Cranmer, 
however,  very  soon  repented  of  his  error,  and  met  death  with  a 
martyr's  fortitude,  on  the  same  spot  where  Latimer  and  Ridley  had 
before. 

WILLIE. 

How  very  glad  I  am  that  our  queen  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed  we  have  all  great  reason  to  be  so^  Willie;  and  also  to 
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be  thankful  for  that  good  law  which  pvovides,  that  no  papist  can 
DOW  occupy  the  throne  of  England.  But  it  is  time  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  Oxford.  I  dare  say  Herbert  can 
tell  US  the  number  and  names  of  its  colleges. 

HERBEBT. 

Oxford,  "  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  England,"  has  nineteen 
colleges.     Their  names  are : — 

Meiton  College  Lincoln  College  Trinity  College 

Unirersity  College  All  Souls*  College  St  John*B  College 

Balliol  College  Magdalen  College  Jesns  College 

£zeter  College  Brazenose  College  Wadham  College 

Oriel  College  Corpas  Christ!  College  Pembroke  College 

Queen's  College  Christ's  Church  College*  Worcester  College. 
New  College 

Among  the  public  institutions  of  Oxford  there  are,  in  addition  to 
the  colleges,  fiye  halls  for  the  reception  and  education  of  students ; 
the  Bodleian  Library,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and  said 
to  contain  the  most  valuable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 
in  Europe;  the  Radcliffe  Library,  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
architecture  in  Oxford;  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  the  Ob- 
servatory. 

I  suppose  you  know  the  place  this  drawing  represents,  Katie  ? 

KATE. 

To  be  sure  1  do,  mamma,  it  is  the  Radcliffe  Library.  I  should 
know  that  noble-looking  building  anywhere !  And  there  I  see  is  a 
sketch  of  the  magnificent  ^'  Broad  Walk."  Altogether,  I  think, 
Oxford  is  a  very  charming  place ! 

BIRS.   LESLTB. 

Tou  are  right.  It  is  as  a  whole  that  Oxford  is  seen  to  such 
advantage.  For  the  number  and  grandeur  of  its  towers,  domes, 
pinnacles,  spires,  and  turrets,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  city  in 

*  Founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  colleges. 

173 
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England;  and  the  pleasant  streams  which  intersect,  and  fertile 
meadows  which  surround  it,  combine  to  render  it  as  picturesque 
as  it  is  noble  and  magnificent 

Although  Banburj  is  the  next  place  of  importance  in  this  county 
in  regard  to  population,  I  think  we  will  first  mention  Woodstock  ; 
it  is  but  a  pleasant  eight  miles'  drive  from  Oxford  ;  and  visitors  to 
the  University  seldom  fail  to  be  attracted  thither  by  the  far-famed 
magnificence  of  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
which  is  situated  in  close  proximity  to  that  town. 

MARION. 

Blenheim,  I  find,  was  presented  to  John  Churchill,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  for  important  services  ren- 
dered to  his  country,  in  the  contest  against  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians. The  manor  of  Woodstock  was  granted  to  him  by  his 
sovereign,  and  500,000/.  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the  erection 
of  the  palace. 

KATE. 

Blenheim  does  not  seem  to  be  an  English  name. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  was  the  name  of  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
near  where  the  engagement  took  place  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  so  greatly  signalised.  The  palace  and  park  at 
Woodstock  was  named  after  it,  in  commemoration  of  that  distin- 
guished victory. 

WILLIE. 

As  I  know  you  have  been  to  Woodstock,  mamma,  I  hope  you 
are  going  to  tell  us  all  about  Blenheim  Palace. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  would  occupy  much  more  time  than  we  have  to  spare  this 
morning,  Willie,  to  tell  you  even  half  I  could  remember  about  that 
magnificent  domain.  You  will  very  likely  have  the  pleasure  of 
going  over  it  yourself,  when  we  next  pay  a  visit  to  Oxford. 

KATE. 

But  you  must  tell  us,  dear  mamma,  whether  there  are  any  traces 
of  Fair  Eosamond's  bower,  and  the  labyrinth  leading  to  it,  through 
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which  Queen  Eleanor  was  guided  by  a  web  of  silk  when  she  went 
to  poison  her  rivaL 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

The  maze  or  labyrinth  which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
l^end  IS  still  to  be  seen,  and  I  assure  70U,  jou  would  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  get  to  the  end  of  its  intricate  windings  ;  but  the 
storj  of  Queen  Eleanor  poisoning  Fair  Rosamond  is  thought  to  be 
wholly  without  foundation. 

WILLIE. 

I  can  tell  you  what  the  town  of  Woodstock  is  noted  for,  mamma. 

MBS.   IJSSLIE. 

WeU  then,  Willie- 

WILLIE, 

For  gloves.  Miss  Selby  told  me  that  gloves  have  been  made  at 
Woodstock,  ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a 
pair  presented  to  her  on  one  of  her  visits  to  the  place. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  the  manufacture  of  gloves  is  the  principal  branch  of  in- 
dustry carried  on  at  Woodstock.  The  population  is  about  8000, 
of  which  a  very  large  number  axe  employed  in  glove  making. 

But  now  let  us  notice  Banbury.  I  am  sure  you  can  also  tell  us 
what  Banbury  is  famed  for,  Willie. 

WILLIE. 

For  cakes  and  cheese. 

HBBBEBT. 

It  is  noticed  in  history  for  the  celebrated  ''  battle  of  Banbury,*' 
fought  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians*  The  engagement 
was  a  most  determined  one,  the  Yorkists  were  completely  routed, 
and  Edward  the  Fourth  made  prisoner. 

WILLIE. 

Is  Banbury  a  large  place,  mamma  ?  I  mean  does  it  contain  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Its  population  is  about  9000. 

n  4 
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HERBEST. 

I  suppose  Witney,  of  blanket  fame,  is  our  next  town,  mamma  ? 

UBS*    T.T,«T.T|C, 

If  70U  please. 

KATE. 

What  curious  things  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  preparing  for 
these  conversations !  I  was  searching  for  information,  as  to  how 
long  blankets  had  been  made  in  England,  and  I  not  only  found 
that  they  were  first  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  but  that 
they  were  actually  named  after  their  inventor —  Thomas  Blanket. 

WILLIE. 

Why,  that  is  one  of  the  funniest  things  we  have  heard  of !  I 
am  sure  now  I  shall  always  feel  inclined  to  call  a  blanket  a  Thomas 
blanket.     Sha'n't  you,  Herbert  ? 

HERBERT. 

Perhaps  I  may,  now  you  have  put  such  a  ludicrous  idea  into  my 
head,  you  merry  little  rogue !  But  now  be  serious,  while  Katie 
tells  us  in  what  part  of  England  this  famous  Thomas  Blanket  first 
carried  on  his  useful  manufacture. 

KATE* 

At  Bristol.  He  is  said  to  have  begun,  quite  in  a 'small  way, 
with  a  loom  in  his  own  house ;  his  neighbours  seeing  what  com- 
fortable things  he  made,  soon  followed  his  example,  and  set  up 
looms  in  theirs ;  and  thus  the  blanket  manufacture  became  estab- 
lished  in  England. 

Witney,  I  suppose,  dates  its  importance  as  a  blanket  town  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  from  whom  it  received  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation. It  is  said  at  that  time  150  looms  were  kept  at  work, 
1000  packs  of  wool  used  weekly,  and  that  the  manufacture  afforded 
employment  to  3000  persons.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  is  the 
present  state  of  the  trade  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  principal  manufacturers,  that  it  has 
been  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  for  the  last  few  years,  owing 
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to  the  great  improvementa  in  the  manufacture.  The  number  of 
looms  employed  at  the  present  time  is  about  160,  which  consume 
140  packs  of  wool  per  week,  and  employ  about  700  persons.  The 
statement  of  1000  packs  of  wool  being  consumed  by  160  looms  he 
believes  to  be  incorrect,  as  a  loom,  he  tells  me,  ncTcr  consumes 
more  than  a  pack  of  wool  per  week. 

MABION. 

1  suppose  the  use  of  machinery  accounts  for  the  fewer  number 
of  hands  now  required  for  each  loom  ? 

ICRS.   LSSLIB. 

You  are  right  Until  the  last  forty  years  the  spinning  was  all 
done  by  hand,  by  which  employment  was  afforded  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  Machinery  now  in  a  great  measure  supplies 
the  place  of  manual  labour. 

XABION. 

But  I  am  surprised  that  a  greater  number  of  looms  are  not  kept 
at  work.  It  appears  that  the  manufacture  has  not  at  all  increased 
during  the  last  150  years. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  charter,  or  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacture  has  long 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  manufacture  being  carried  to  other  places 
accounts  for  the  want  of  increase  in  the  trade  at  Witney.  That 
town,  however,  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  the  excellency  of 
its  manufactures.  It  has  a  population  of  above  3000.  Can  you 
mention  any  other  towns  in  this  county,  Katie  ? 

KATE. 

Chipping-Norton,  where  the  manufacture  of  woollen  horse-cloths 
is  carried  on,  and  which  town  contains  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 
Henley-on-Thames,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  now  built  in  a 
handsome  modem  style,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  population 
as  Chipping-Norton ;  and  Bicester,  Bampton,  and  Burford,  quiet 
and  unimportant  country  towns. 

MARION. 

We  have  noticed  very  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county. 
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HBS.  LESLIE. 

And  jet  the  names  of  some  of  its  little  towns  and  villages  bear 
testimony  to  its  Roman  occupation. 

MABION. 

Oh,  yes !  Bicester,  Dorchester,  and  Alchester  show,  by  their 
terminations,  that  they  were  fortified  places  at  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  invasion. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Nor  is  there  wanting  other  evidence  to  prove  that  the  con- 
quering Romans  possessed  this  county.  It  was  crossed  by  several 
Roman  i*oads ;  and  remains  of  Roman  art  have  frequently  been 
found.  The  agricultural  labourer  has  often  turned  up  with  his 
plough  foundations  of  buildings,  coins,  and  Roman  bricks^  and, 
in  his  simplicity,  good  man !  greatly  wondered  how  learned  gen- 
tlemen could  take  an  interest  in  such  bits  of  rubbish, 

HERBERT. 

I  understand  the  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  in  this  county 
is  the  RoUrich  stones,  about  three  miles  from  Chipping-Norton. 
Archaeologists  are  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to  its  origin, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  stones,  originally  sixty  in 
number,  were  taken  in  ancient  times  from  a  neighbouring  quarry, 
and  placed  in  their  present  situation. 

KATE. 

Do  you  know  in  what  form  they  are  placed  ? 

HERBERT. 

They  originally  formed  a  ring,  though  not  exactly  circular.  At 
the  present  time,  I  believe,  but  twenty-four  stones  remain. 

KASION. 

I  wonder  if  it  could  have  been  a  druidieal  temple. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Such  I  think  is  the  most  probable  conjecture  ;  but  while  the 
learned  in  such  matters  are  in  doubt,  toe  must  not  expect  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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> 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Subjects  :  —  Boundaries.  —  Size.  —  Ancient  Inhabitants.  —  Snbjngation  by 
Bomans. —  Chiltem  Hills. —  Industrial  Besonrces. —  Backingham. —  Ayles- 
bury.— Mannfactnre  of  Lace. — Ancient  Tennre  of  Manor. — John  Hampden. 
^Ship-Money. —  Hampden's  Death. —  Noble  Conduct  of  Charles  the  First. 
—  Chief  Riyers  of  County. —  High  Wycombe. —  Great  Marlow. — Eton. — 
Eton  Montem.  —  Bnmham  Beeches.  —  Poet  Gray.  —  Olney.  —  Newport 
Pagnell. —  Stony  Stratford. 

'^I  HOPE,  Herbert,  that  you  have  been  more  successful  than 
Marion  and  myself  in  your  research  into  Buckinghamshire,"  ex- 
claimed Kate  Leslie,  as  her  brother  joined  the  little  party  as- 
sembled for  conversation  on  that  county.  ''  I  cannot  think  what 
we  shall  find  to  occupy  our  time  and  attention  this  morning,  for 
there  are  no  mines  belonging  to  it,  no  manufactures  of  im- 
portance, no  natural  curiosities  (at  least  that  I  can  find),  no  fine 
cities,  no  feudal  castles,  and  scarcely  any  antiquities,  or  interesting 
historical  notices." 

''  A  most  lamentable  catalogue  of  nonentities,  upon  my  word, 
Katie !  **  he  laughingly  returned,  ^*  but  if  there  really  are  none  of 
those  objects  of  interest,  which  you  have  named,  of  course  we 
cannot  speak  of  them.  You  know,  as  mamma  once  told  us,  we 
must  take  each  county  as  we  find  it,  whether  it  possess  much  or 
little  interest.  I  expect,  however,  that  we  shall  find  something 
worthy  of  our  notice  even  in  Buckinghamshire." 

*'  I  suppose,  at  least,  the  county  is  not  destitute  of  boundaries, 
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Katie,"  added  Mrs.  Leslie,  **  therefore  you  may  as  well  mention 
them  at  once." 

KATE. 

Buckinghamshire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  Northamptonshire ;  on  the  east  by  Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex ;  on  the  south  by  Berkshire,  and  a 
small  part  of  Surrey ;  and  on  the  west  by  Oxfordshire. 

MABION. 

It  is  a  very  irregularly-shaped  county,  and  varies  exceedingly 
in  length  Ad  bfeadth.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  fifty-three 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  twenty-seven  miles. 

BESBEBT. 

I  find  that  antiquaries  have  generally  supposed  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invasion,  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  the 
subjects  of  Cassivelaunus,  the  ancient  British  chief^  who  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  heading  the  Britons  against  Julius 
Csesar.  During  the  further  inroads  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  scene  of  conflict  between  the  Romans 
and  Britons,  Aulus  Flaatius^  the  Roman  general,  it  is  said,  having 
gained  his  first  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  near  Buckingham. 

On  the  subjection  of  the  district  by  the  Romans,  it  was  included 
in  the  division  called  Flavia  CsBsariensis,  and  during  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

MABION. 

The  Chiltem  Hills  are  the  principal  elevations  in  this  county. 
They  are  well  wooded  and  abound  in  beech  trees. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  the  whole  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Chiltern  bills 
is  supposed  to  have  been  once  an  immense  forest ;  and  all  the 
south-east  part  of  this  county  was  formerly  so  thiekly  wooded 
as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  to  have  afibrded  shelter  and  se- 
curity to  the  numerous  hordes  of  robbers  and  freebooters,  whose 
lawless  depredations  made  them  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  country. 
On  this  account  large  quantities  *of  the  beech  timber  were  out 
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down,  by  the  order  of  Leofstane,  an  Abbot  of  St  Alban's.  Now, 
Willie,  can  yon  tell  us  what  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  name  of  the  county 
town. 

WILLIE. 

The  men  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in 
making  lace.  Buckingham  is  the  coimty  town,  on  the  river 
Ouse. 

MARION. 

Is  not  Aylesbury  more  frequently  considered  the  principal  town, 
mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Buckingham  was  originally  the  place  of 
most  importance  in  the  county,  as  it  gave  the  name  to  it  It 
was  the  royal  residence  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who  fortified  it 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  its  prosperity  was  further  increased,  by  its  being  made  a 
mart  for  wool ;  but  after  that  period  it  seems  to  have  declined ;  the 
woollen  trade  was  removed  to  Calais,  the  assizes  held  at  Aylesbury, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  find  it 
included  in  a  list  of  '*  decayed  towns  and  cities,"  for  which,  relief 
by  act  of  parliament  was  petitioned.  In  1725,  Buckingham 
suffered  still  further  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  more  than  one-third 
of  the  town. 

WILLIE. 

Which  town  has  the  most  inhabitants  now,  mamma,  Buckingham 
or  Aylesbury  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  population  of  Buckingham  is  about  8000,  that  of  Aylesbury 
about  6000. 

"WILLIE. 

Then  I  am  sure,  mamma,  that  Buckingham  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  town ! 

MB8.  LE8LIK* 

Very  wellj  Willie.  After  your  important  decisibn  we  will  let 
the  matter  rest ! 
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KATE. 

I  suppose  the  assizes  are  still  held  at  Ajlesburj  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  the  summer  assizes  were  restored 
to  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  Second,  principallj  bj 
the  interest  of  Lord  Cobham,  who  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament 
for  that  purpose.  But  winter  and  sunmier  assizes  are  now  both 
held  at  Aylesbury. 

HERBERT. 

I  suppose  the  use  of  machinery  has  been  applied  to  lace-making 
as  well  as  to  other  manufactures,  and  has  interfered  in  some 
measure  with  the  occupation  of  the  poor  females  of  Buckingham. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  the  manufacture  of  pillow  lace  has  been  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  that  made  by  machinery  at  Nottingham,  and  other 
places ;  but  still  lace-making  affords  employment^  to  some  extent, 
for  the  females  of  this  county.  At  Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  and 
the  surrounding  villages,  more  especially  those  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  latter  town,  the  cottager  may  still  be  seen  with  her  lace  pillow, 
bobbins,  thread,  and  other  requisites,  earning  an  honest  though 
scanty  pittance,  without  the  aid  of  machinery  or  steam.  Bat 
now^  what  can  you  tell  ^e  of  the  situation  and  history  of  Ayles- 
bury ? 

HARIOK. 

It  is  a  large  market  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  called  the 
Vale  of  Aylesbury.  It  was  originally  a  British  town,  but  became 
subject  to  the  West  Saxons  in  the  year  571.  By  them  it  was 
called  j3Sglesberg. 

HERBERT. 

The  manor  of  Aylesbury  was  formerly  held  upon  a  very  singular 
tenure.  It  was  made  a  royal  manor  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  granted  upon  condition  of  the  tenant's  finding 
"  litter  or  straw  for  the  king's  bedchamber  three  times  a  year,  if 
he  came  that  way  so  often,  and  providing  him  with  three  eels  in 
winter,  and  three  green  geese  in  summer." 
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KATE. 

Well !  those  were  very  moderate  demands  at  anj  rate. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  one  spot  in  the  hundred  of  Aylesburj  possessing 
peculiar  interest  from  its  historical  associations.  I  allude  to 
Hampden  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  distinguished 
patriot  whose  name  it  bears. 

KATE. 

Do  70a  mean  John  Hampden,  who  opposed  the  payment  of 
6hip«money  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  same,  my  dear.  I  suppose,  however,  as  you  are  all  such 
determined  royalists,  you  will  scarcely  wish  to  hear  of  the  virtues 
of  one  who  so  strenuously  opposed  the  king. 

MABION. 

Oh!  pray  mamma,  give  us  credit  for  having  candour  enough  to 
be  willing  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

As  regards  the  question  of  ship-money,  I  have  little  more  to 
tell  than  what  you  are  already  acquainted  with.  You  know  it 
was  a  tax  levied  by  the  king  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  navy,  and  rendering  it  more  efficient  than  it  had 
formerly  been,  and  that,  being  considered  an  illegal  impost,  it 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country. 

» 

HERBERT. 

I  cannot  see  why  there  should  have  been  such  opposition  to  it. 
The  object  for  which  it  was  raised  was  surely  an  important  one. 

MRS.  LESLIE.  ^ 

Those  who  were  most  disposed  to  view  the  king's  actions  in  a 
favourable  light,  have  been  constrained  to  admit  that  the  real 
object  for  which  the  tax  was  levied,  was  to  furnish  him  with 
supplies  which  might  be  used  for  any  purpose,  and  increased  to 
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any  amount.  The  opposition  further  arose  from  the  king's  having 
taken  upon  himself  to  levy  it  upon  his  own  authority.  Indeed, 
Charles's  principal  error  appears  to  have  been  the  entertaining 
too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  prerogative^  and  being  determined 
to  govern  without  the  aid  of  parliament. 

HEBBERT. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  that,  I  think,  when  we  remember  what 
opposition  the  parliament  showed  towards  him  from  the  very 
commencement  of  hiB  reign. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  much  truth  in  your  observation ;  and  indeed  I  believe 
that  those  most  opposed  to  the  king  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  nation  was  so  rife  for  rebellion,  that  the  most  wise  and 
prudent  monarch  would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  maintain 
his  position  on  the  throne. 

KATE. 

I  hope  you  are  going  to  tell  us  something  more  about  John 
Hampden,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE, 

When  the  ship-money  was  being  raised,  Hampden,  who  had 
previously  been  in  parliament,  was  living  in  retirement  at  Hamp- 
den House,  and  on  being  called  upon  for  201.,  at  which  amount 
some  land  belonging  to  him  had  been  assessed,  he  positively  re- 
fused to  pay  it.  A  trial  followed,  in  which  the  case  was  decided 
against  him  by  the  judges,  but  the  voice  of  the  people  was  entirely 
in  his  favour.  From  that  time  he  received  the  title  of  the  patriot 
Hampden. 

MARION. 

I  think  I  have  read  that  Hampden  was  a  relative  of  Crom- 
well, and  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  up  arms  against 
the  king. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Cromwell  and  he  were  cousins.  Hampden  accepted  the 
command  of  a  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  parliamentarians,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  at  Chalgrove  field,  near 
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Oxford,  June  18th,  1643.  Whatever  may  he  the  opinion  of 
men  as  to  his  political  career,  I  helieve  all  who  knew  him  hore  tes- 
timonj  to  the  worth  of  his  private  character.  His  pure  morality, 
conscientiousness  and  humanity,  were  as  strikingly  exemplified 
as  his  indomitahle  courage  and  perseverance.  A  few  sentences 
breathed  by  him  in  his  dying  moments,  have  been  preserved,  and 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  noble  and  patriotic  spirit  which  even 
then  sustained  him. 

KATE. 

I  should  like  to  hear  them,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

On  receiving  the  wound  which  terminated  fatally,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  Thame,  a  small  town  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Oxford,  where  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  one  Ezekiel 
Brown,  under  whose  roof  he  expired,  six  days  after  the  injury 
was  inflicted.  His  dying  words  were:  *' O  Lord  Grod  of  Hosts, 
great  is  Thy  mercy,  just  and  holy  are  Thy  dealings  unto  we  sinful 
men.  Save  me,  O  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  good  will,  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  Pardon  my  manifold  transgressions.  O  Lord,  save  my 
bleeding  country;  have  these  realms  in  Thy  especial  keeping. 
Confound  and  level  in  the  dust  those  who  would  rob  the  people 
of  their  liberty  and  lawful  prerogative.  Let  the  king  see  his 
error,  and  turn  the  hearts  of  his  wicked  counsellors  from  the 
malice  and  wickedness  of  their  designs.  Lord  Jesu,  receive  my 
soul!** 

KATE. 

Really,  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  good  man,  though  he  did 
take  up  arms  against  the  king. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Before  we  quite  leave  the  memory  of  John  Hampden,  I  must 
in  candour  tell  you  of  a  circumstance  connected  with  his  last  days, 
in  which  one  of  the  amiable  traits  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  is 
exhibited  in  a  strong  light.  Of  course  the  death  of  Hampden 
was  a  thing  much  to  be  desired  by  the  royalists,  as  giving  a  severe 
blow  to  the  parliamentary  cause ;  yet,  it  is  related,  that  when  the 
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king  heard  of  his  danger,  he  testified  his  respect  for  his  cbarac* 
ter  by  sending  his  own  physician  to  attend  him, 

HERBBKT, 

Well  done!  magnanimous,  noble-hearted  Charles !  Why,  such 
an  action  as  that,  mamma,  ought  alone  to  have  saved  him  from 
his  ignominious  death ;  and  I  am  sure  would  have  done  it,  too,  if 
the  nation  had  possessed  a  spark  of  generous  or  grateful  feeling. 

MRS.  LSSLIE, 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  past,  I  fear,  my  dear  boy,  you 
will  too  often  find  policy  and  expediency  have  been  the  most 
powerful  terms  in  the  political  world's  vocabulary, 

KATE, 

Is  Hampden  House  still  in  existence,  mamma? 

KB8.  LESLIE. 

It  is,  and  occupied  by  Donald  Cameron,  Esq.,  the  husband  of 
Lady  Veil,  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  But  we 
must  now  conclude  our  reminiscences  of  Aylesbury,  and  proceed 
to  notice  the  rivers  of  Buckinghamshire, 

WILLIS. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Buckinghamshire  are  the  Tfaamea,  the 
Coin,  the  Thame,  and  the  Ouse. 

VARION. 

High  Wycombe,  or  Chipping  Wycombe,  though  not  the  largest, 
is  described  as  the  most  handsome  town  of  this  county.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa.  The  term  Chipping  is 
considered  a  proof  of  its  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Saxons,  as  it  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  denotes  a  mart.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 

MBS.  LESLIE, 

Pillow-lace  making  atill  affords  some  employment  to  the 
females  of  this  town,  although  the  trade  has  considerably  fallen 
offi  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  machinery.  The  population  at  the 
last  census  was  about  7000. 
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KATB. 

Great  Marlow,  or  Chipping  Marlow,  is  another  town  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. It  is  yerjr  pleasantly  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Thames,  and  contains  between  6000  and  7000  inhabitants. 

HERBERT. 

Eton,  celebrated  for  its  public  school,  is  also  in  this  county. 

KATE. 

I  thought  Eton  was  in  Berkshire. 

HiSRBERT. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  as  it  is  situated  so  close  to  Windsor^  tbat 
it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  that  town.  It  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames^  and  Windspr  on  the  south,  and  the 
bridge  which  connects  them  is  the  only  interruption  to  the  line  of 
houses. 

IIARIOK. 

Do  yon  know  in  whose  reign  Eton  College  was  erected,  Herbert? 

HERBERT. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  f 

KATE. 

Don't  you  remember  how  much  pleased  we  were»  Marion,  with 
Miss  Edgeworth^s  account  of  Eton  Montem  ? 

HARIOK. 

Yes ;  but  I  remember  also  hearing  papa  say,  that  it  bore  scarcely 
any  resemblance  to  the  real  Montem ;  and  was  much  more  like  a 
clever  fiction,  than  a  description  of  facts. 

-WILLIE. 

What  was  Eton  Montem,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  curious  custom  which  used  to  take  place  once  V9trj  three 

years.    On  Whit  Tuesday,  all  the  pupils  of  the  college,  arrayed  in 

fancy  dresses,  marched  in  procession  to  Salt  Hill,  about  two  miles 

X  2 
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distant,  in  order  to  collect  money  from  the  passers-bj.  The  joang 
gentlemen  were  called  salt-bearers,  and  their  captain,  the  best 
scholar  in  the  college,  used  to  recite  something  he  had  learned  for 
the  occasion.  They  did  not  allow  any  one  to  pass  without  giving 
a  donation^  and  they  generally  collected  several  hundred  pounds. 

WILLIE. 

And  did  they  keep  the  money  for  themselves  ? 

MBd.  LESLIE. 

It  was  given  to  their  captain,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  one  of  the  universities.  The  montem  has  been  discontinued 
since  1847, 

HERBEBT. 

I  should  think  the  Etonians  did  not  much  relish  giving  up  their 
ancient  privilege.    It  must  have  been  capital  fun ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Its  abolition  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  from  several 
causes ;  one  of  which  was  the  large  influx  of  visitors  (many  of  the 
worst  character),  which  the  railway  brought  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eton,  at  the  time  of  its  celebration.  It  is  usual  now  every 
three  years  to  issue  numerous  invitations  to  old  Etonians,  so  that 
the  only  real  good  resulting  from  montem  (a  periodical  assemblage 
of  Etonians  in  the  place  of  their  education)  is  still  preserved. 

KATE. 

But  the  captain  loses  the  money  which  used  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses at  the  university  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the  college,  that 
the  money  collected  in  such  a  way  was  a  decided  injury  rather 
than  a  benefit.  But  we  must  proceed.  A  pleasant  walk  from  Eton 
brings  the  traveller  to  one  of  the  most  lovely  secluded  districts  of 
England,  and  one,  too,  which  is  full  of  interesting  associations.  I 
allude  to  Burnham  Beeches,  and  the  picturesque  village  of  Stoke. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  spot  in  England  in  which  wild 
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forest  scenery  is  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  secluded  dell 
called  Bumham  Beeches. 

MARION. 

I  think  the  poet  Gray  resided  at  Stoke,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

He  did.  The  churchyard  of  that  little  village  was  the  scene  of 
his  well-known  elegy,  and  his  remains  were  interred  among  **  The 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,"  in  that  same  quiet  resting-place 
which  his  verse  has  immortalised.  The  old  manor-house  of  Stoke 
was  the  scene  of  Gray's  ^*  Long  Story,"' a  poem  in  a  very  different 
vein  to  his  pensive  "  Elegy,"  and  which  has  served  to  mark  the 
versatility  of  his  genius. 

HEBBERT. 

I  met  with  another  recollection  of  the  old  manor-house  of  Stoke. 
It  was  there  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  magnificently  enter- 
tained Queen  Eliasabeth,  and  presented  her  with  jewels  to  the 
value  of  1000/. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Before  we  quite  leave  this  neighbourhood,  we  must  mention 
Slough,  fbr  many  years  the  residence  of  the  eminent  astronomer 
Sir  William  Herschel.  It  was  in  the  retirement  of  that  village 
that  he  constructed  his  celebrated  reflecting  telescope.  Slough  is 
BOW  principally  distinguished  for  its  railway-slfation,  the  chief 
interest  of  which  is  derived  from  its  being  much  frequented  by 
the  royal  family  and  court,  on  their  route  to  and  from  Windsor 
Castle.  Now,  Katie,  are  there  any  other  places  you  wish  to  notice 
in  this  county  ? 

KATE. 

Olney,  Newport  Pagnell,  and  Stony  Stratford,  are  small  towns 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  The  inhabitants  derive  their 
chief  support  from  agriculture  and  lace-making.  Newport  Pag- 
nell was  formerly  greatly  celebrated  for  its  lace,  which  was  con- 
Bidered  little  inferior  to  that  of  Flanders.  The  residence  of  the 
poet  Cowper  was  near  Olney,  I  believe  ? 

X  3 
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MRS.  LE6LIE# 

Yott  are  right.  The  bridge  over  the  OoBe  at  that  place  is 
supposed  to  be  the  one  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  lines :— 

<«  Hark  I  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o*er  jonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  bat  needful  length. 
Bestrides  the  wintiy  flood.** 

HEBBEST. 

Stonj  Stratford  is  one  of  the  places  where  Edward  the  First 
erected  a  cross  in  memoiy  of  the  corpse  of  his  queen  resting  there 
on  its  waj  from  Nottinghamshire  to  Westminster  Abbey  for  in- 
terment   The  cross  was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  think,  my  dear  children^  we  seem  all  to  have  arrived  at  the  end 
of  our  notes  on  Buckinghamshire.  Notwithstanding  the  fears  that 
were  entertained,  we  have  found  much  interesting  information 
connected  with  that  county  which  could  only  be  arrived  at  by 
diligent  research.  Next  week  your  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Bedfordshire,  and  though  you  may  find  it  a  county  rather  deficient 
in  interest,  I  doubt  not  yonr  inquiries  will  result  in  a  larger  amount 
of  information  than  you  at  present  possess. 
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SuBJSCTS:—  Bedford  Lerel — Boundaries  of  County. —  8ize.^Chief  Risers. — 
Ancient  Inhabitanta. —  Conqaest  bj  Romans  —  Depredations  of  Danes. — 
Ancient  Name  of  County  Tovtrn. —  Destruction  of  Bedford  Castlo. —  Clever 
Expedient— John  Bunjran. —  **  Pilgrim's  Ihrogress.** — Present  Condition  of 
Bedford. — Eztensire  Charities. — Extraordinary  Increase  in  Value  of  Ancient 
Benefaction. — Laoe-making. — Luton. — Straw  Plait  Manufacture. — Leighton 
Boxzard. — Manufactures. — Dunstable.— *•  Derivation  of  Name. — Beautiful 
Church. —  Celebrated  Manufactures. —  Biggleswade.— « Wobum.—  Ampthill. 

"Prat,  mamma,  can  70a  tell  me  what  is  meant  bj  the  'Bedford 
Level  ? ' "  exclaimed  Kate  Leslie,  looking  up  from  a  book  she  had 
been  poring  over  for  some  time  with  an  increasingly  perplexed 
expression  of  countenance.  '^Wben  I  told  papa  yesterday  that 
Bedfordshire  was  the  county  we  were  engaged  upon,  he  said  he 
should  be  glad  if  I  would  give  him  some  particulars  respecting  the 
Bedford  Level,  but  I  cannot  find  the  least  mention  of  it  in  any 
account  I  have  of  Bedfordshire." 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

Most  likely  not,  for  I  believe  no  part  of  the  district  so  called 
extends  into  that  county.  « 

KATE. 

Then  how  can  it  be  called  the  Bedford  Level,  mamma?     I 
thought)  of  course,  it  must  be  in  Bedfordshire. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Your  papa  evidently  intended  to  puzzle  you,  Katie ;  and  as  you 
have  taken  some  pains  in  endeavouring  to  answer  his  inquiry,  I 

X  4 
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suppose  I  must  give  jou  the  desired  information ;  although  in  so 
doing,  we  shall  be  wandering  a  little  from  the  county  under  con- 
sideration. The  Bedford  Level  is  a  large  tract  of  flat,  fenn  j  land, 
extending  into  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This  district,  which  is 
about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  and  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  Grerman  Ocean,  was  at  one  time  an  almost 
useless  morass  or  marsh,  the  surface  of  which  was  covered  with 
stagnant  water;  but  of  late  years,  by  an  improved  system  of  drain- 
ing, embanking,  and  other  processes,  it  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  first  attempt  to  drain  these  fens,  attended  with 
anything  like  success,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
by  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  out  of  compliment  to  him  the 
district  so  reclaimed  was  named  the  Bedford  Level. 

KATE. 

Oh  !  thank  you,  mamma ;  I  now  see  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  origin  of  a  name.  But  was  all  that  extensive  tract  of  land 
without  any  houses  or  inhabitants  ? 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

No ;  houses  and  even  villages  were  scattered  among  the  fens^ 
but  the  inhabitants  lived  in  a  very  isolated  and  wretched  state, 
their  only  means  of  intercourse  with  each  other  being  by  the  aid 
of  boats  ;  and  even  such  a  mode  of  transit  was  not  always  avail- 
able, in  consequence  of  the  dirt  and  slime  which  choked  up  the 
putrid  waters.  But  we  must  not  linger  on  the  subject  this  morn- 
ing ;  there  are  some  interesting  conjectures  respecting  the  original 
state  of  the  Bedford  Level,  to  which  I  may  refer  when  we  come 
to  notice  the  counties  in  which  it  is  included.  It  is  now  quite 
time  for  Willie  to  point  out  the\K>undaries  of  Bedfordshire. 

WILLIE. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Huntingdonshire  and  North- 
amptonshire ;  on  the  west  by  Buckinghamshire ;  on  the  south  by 
Buckinghamshire  and  Hertfordshire ;  and  on  the  east  by  Hertford- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire. 
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HABION. 

The  length  of  Bedfordshire  is  about  thirty-six  miles,  and 
its  breadth  twentj-two  miles.  The  Chiltern  hills  extend  into  this 
county,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dunstable  and  Luton 
downs. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Very  good.    Now,  Willie,  tell  us  the  chief  rivers  of  the  county. 

WILLIE. 

The  Ouse,  the  Ivel,  the  Lea,  and  the  Ousel. 

HERBERT. 

It  is  thought  that  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  invasion,  this  county 
was  inhabited  by  the  same  British  tribe  which  we  noticed  last 
week.  The  people  were  termed  Cassii  by  the  invaders,  and  were 
mentioned  by  Caesar  among  those  he  conquered  on  his  second 
expedition  to  the  island.  In  the  Boman  division  of  England  this 
district  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis,  and 
daring  the  Saxon  heptarchy  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
^ercia. 

WILLIE. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  poor  Britons,  when  we  find 
in  every  place  we  come  to  how  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  It  must  have  been  very  hard  to  have  to  give  their 
country  up  to  strangers ;  I  know  I  would  not  have  done  so  without 
fighting  hard  for  it ! 

HERBERT. 

Well  done,  my  little  patriot  brother  I  I  like  your  spirit,  and  I 
assure  you  the  ancient  Britons  felt  very  much  as  you  do,  and  did 
not  give  up  either  their  country  or  themselves  without  a  desperate 
straggle.  But  you  know  the  Romans  were  very  great  friends  to 
them  after  alL  Think  how  many  useful  arta  they  introduced !  I 
wonder  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  Britain  now  if  it  had 
been  left  to  its  native  barbarism. 

MARION. 

In  later  tiroes  this  county  seems  to  have  suffered  greatly  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes.    In  1010  they  destroyed  Bedford^ 
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the  countj  town,  by  fire,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Elder, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

HSBBEBT. 

The  Saxon  name  was  Bedicanford,  which  signifies  a  fortress  on 
a  riyeri  I  believe. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right  Can  you  tell  us,  Willie,  on  what  river  this 
ancient  town  is  situated  ? 

WILLIE. 

On  the  Ouse,  mamma. 

MABION. 

In  an  account  of  Bedford  I  met  with  the  other  day,  there  was 
a  short  notice  of  its  ancient  castle,  which  was  said  to  have  been  of 
amazing  strength  and  thickness,  although  no  portion  of  it  now 
exists. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  destructioa  of  this 
famous  castle  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  you.  In  the  contest 
between  King  John  and  the  barons,  it  was  garrisoned  against  the 
king,  but  soon  surrendered  to  the  royal  favourite,  Faukes  de  Brent, 
on  whom  it  was  afterwards  bestowed  for  his  important  services. 
Katurally  of  a  proud  ambitious  spirit,  De  Brent  was  so  elated  by 
success,  and  so  confident  in  the  power  which  had  been  given  him, 
that  his  insolence  and  arrogance  to  his  less  infiuential  neighbours 
knew  no  bounds.  Outrage  upon  outrage  was  committed,  and  he 
even  presumed  so  far  upon  his  power  as  to  pull  down  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Paul's  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  repairing 
his  castle. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  should  think  such  sacrilegious  conduct  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  clergy. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Not  only  the  clergy,  but  all  classes  of  the  community  were  highly 
incensed  by  the  audacity  of  the  haughty  knight ;  and  at  length 
Henry  the  Third,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  John  upon  the 
throne,  marched  to  Bedford,  attended  by  Archbishop  Langton  and 
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the  principal  nobles  of  the  realm^  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him 
to  punishment. 

KATE. 

And  how  did  thej  punish  him,  mamma  ? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

By  besieging  his  stupendous  castle,  and  compelling  it  to  sur** 
render  after  a  determined  resistance  of  sixty  days.  De  Brent 
escaped  with  life,  but  was  deprived  of  his  barony,  and  had  .the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  mighty  castle  demolished  by  order  of 
the  king. 

XABIOir. 

I  wonder  how  such  a  powerful  fortress  came  to  surrender. 

HHS.  LESLIE. 

*The  success  of  the  besiegers  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
ingenious  invention  of  a  lofty  wooden  castle,  higher  than  the  walls 
of  the  stronghold  they  attacked,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
enabled  to  adopt  such  a  keen  surveillance  over  all  that  passed 
within,  as  effectually  to  baffle  all  its  methods  of  defence. 

BEBBERT. 

Why  that  was  a  stratagem  worthy  of  later  times ! 

HHS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  a  clever  expedient^  certainly,  and  shows  that  our  ancestors 
must  have  been  tolerably  good  tacticians  in  the  deadly  art  of  war. 
But  we  will  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  reminiscence  of  the  town 
of  Bedford,  and  mention  a  faithful  soldier  and  servant  of  the 
**  j?rince  of  Peace."  Of  course  you  all  know  I  mean  good,  quaint 
John  Bnnyan. 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  please,  dear  mamma,  to  tell  us  all  you  can  remember  of  the 
early  life  of  the  good  man  who  wrote  that  dear  old  ''  Pilgrim's 
Progress.'' 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

The  early  life  of  Bunyan  would  be  very  far  from  instructive  to 
you,  Willie,  unless  so  far  as  it  might  serve  to  warn  you  of  the  evil  of 
a  sinful  course  of  conduct,  for  his  youth  was  spent  in  idle  and  vicious 
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practices.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  was  born  in  1628,  at 
the  village  of  Elstow,  about  two  miles  from  Bedford.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  followed  his  father's  occupation,  and  for  several  years  led  a 
wandering  kind  of  life ;  at  length  he  entered  the  armj,  and  served 
on  the  side  of  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars.  While  en- 
gaged in  the  dangerous  occupation  of  a  soldier,  God  was  pleased 
to  lead  him  to  reflection  and  repentance,  and  he  afterwards  became 
a  deeply  pious  man,  and  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

KATE. 

I  remember  Bunjan  wrote  the  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  in  prison, 
but  I  forget  for  what  cause  he  was  in  confinement. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  before  spoken  ef  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Established 
Church  at  that  period,  which  caused  such  holy  men  as  Bunyan, 
Baxter,  and  many  others  called  the  Puritan  divines,  to  leave  it,  and 
seek  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. In  those  days  the  laws  were  very  severe  against  dissent, 
and  Bunyan^  having  infringed  them,  was  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation. The  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed,  but  he  was  kept 
a  prisoner  for  twelve  years  in  Bedford  Gaol,  during  which  time^  as 
you  correctly  state,  he  wrote  his  incomparable  ''Pilgrim's  Progress." 

MARION. 

I  have  read  that  he  used  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  streets 
from  his  prison  windows,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  laws,  he  never  failed  to  attract  a  crowded  audience. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  his  addresses  were  so  adapted  to  the  understanding,  and 
appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  conscience,  that  his  popularity  was 
almost  unbounded  among  the  common  people.  For  many  years 
there  was  a  prejudice  against  his  writings  in  the  minds  of  the 
learned,  but  that  has  happily  long  since  passed  away,  and  he  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  no  less  distinguished 
for  genius  than  for  piety.  His  inimitable  allegory,  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  has,  I  believe,  been  translated  into  a  greater  number  of 
Nnguages  than  any  other  book  except  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
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HERBERT. 

I  wonder  whether  Bedford  possesses  anj  memento  of  its  great 
diTine  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  chapel  in  Mill-Street,  in  which  he  used  to  preach,  is  still 
called  ''  Bunyan  Meeting,^  and  his  old  chair  is  preserved  in  the 
restry  with  the  greatest  care.  But  it  is  time  you  gave  me  some 
account  of  the  general  state  of  Bedford  at  the  present  time. 

HERBERT* 

It  is  a  large  and  improving  town,  containing  many  handsome 
public  buildings,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  distinguished  for  the 
number  and  extent  of  its  charities,  than  for  anything  beside.  Its 
principal  benefactor  was  Sir  William  Harpur,  an  Alderman  of 
London,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  yet  it 
appears  that  his  principal  gift  only  consisted  of  thirteen  acres  of 
meadow-land^  with  which  he  endowed  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  the  town  in  ^'  grammar  and  good  manners." 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

We  could  scarcely  have  a  more  striking  exemplification  of  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  property  than  is  afforded  by  that  benefac- 
tion. Little  did  the  worthy  alderman  imagine  what  a  vast  bequest 
he  was  making  to  his  favourite  town.  These  same  thirteen  acres  of 
meadow-land,  of  which  the  yearly  value  was  then  but  40/.,  now 
produce  an  annual  income  of  more  than  13,000/. 

MABJON. 

But,  dear  mammay  can  that  be  possible  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  strictly  true,  and  your  surprise  will  in 
some  measure  cease,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  meadows  were  situated 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  and  are  now  known  as  LamVs 
Conduit-Street,  Bedford  Bow,  and  the  streets  adjacent,  the  annual 
rental  derived  from  which  amounts  to  the  sum  I  name.  That 
vast  income  is  now  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  marriage 
portions,  apprentice  fees,  the  support  of  almshouses,  &c. 
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KATE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bedford  must  be  in  a  very  favourable  posi- 
tion, compared  with  those  of  many  other  places,  I  should  think. 

HRS,  LESLIE, 

Tou  are  right.  The  entire  education  of  the  town  is  provided 
for^  besides  valuable  assistance  in  after  life  being  rendered  to  the 
deserving  poor.  To  the  original  free  school,  founded  by  Sir 
William  Harpur,  have  been  added  a  grammar-school,  commercial, 
preparatory,  national,  girls',  and  ipfant-schools.  A  handsome 
range  of  school  buildings,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  has 

been  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  25,000/. 

» 

WILLIE. 

Lace-making  is  carried  on  at  Bedford,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

UHS.  LESLIE. 

It  is,  Willie ;  and  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  women 
and  children  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Now,  Herbert,  tell 
us  the  amount  of  population,  and  then  we  will  turn  our  attention 
to  Luton,  Dunstable,  and  some  other  towns  of  Bedfordshire. 

HERBERT. 

Bedford  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

KATE. 

Luton  is  described  as  a  neat,  clean-looking  town,  pleasantly 
situated  between  two  hills  near  to  the  source  of  the  river  Lea. 
Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  river,  which  in  ancient 
British  was  Luh.  It  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  straw-plait 
manufacture,  in  which  most  of  the  females  are  engaged.  The  po- 
pulation of  Luton  is  upwards  of  10,000. 

HERBERT. 

Leighton-Buzzard,  on  the  Ousel,  containing  nearly  7000  inha- 
bitants, ranks  next  in  point  of  population.  Here  also  the  manu- 
facture of  lace  and  straw-plait  is  carried  on. 

MARION. 

Dunstable  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  a  British 
settlement  before  the  Boman  invasion,  and  afterwards  an  im- 
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portant  Roman  station.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  of  compa- 
ratively  recent  date,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  chief  of  a  banditti, 
named  Dunn  or  Dunning,  who  carried  on  his  lawless  depredations 
in  that  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First* 

MB8.   LESLIE. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  but 
jour  account  of  the  ezistenoe  of  a  numerous  horde  of  robbers 
infesting  the  spot  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  is  at  least  correct. 
Henry  the  First,  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance,  commanded  the  woods 
to  be  cut  down,  and  *'  having  built  a  royal  mansion  for  himself^ 
issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  his  subjects  to  come  and  settle  near 
him  at  Dunstable,  offering  them  lands  at  a  very  small  rent,  and 
various  liberties  and  privileges."  By  such  means  the  town,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was  restored. 

HERBEBT. 

Dnnstable  was  afterwards  greatly  celebrated  for  its  priory, 
some  portions  of  which,  I  think,  still  exist. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  parish  church  contains  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
architecture,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  priory.  The  west  front, 
which  is  constructed  of  circular  and  pointed  arches,  and  elaborately 
ornamented,  is  considered  "  one  of  our  great  national  curiosities." 
Now,  Kate,  can  you  tell  us  the  population  of  Dunstable,  and  for 
what  branch  of  industry  it  is  chiefly  celebrated? 

KATE. 

Its  population  is  nearly  4000,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  straw-plait,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  by  any  place  in 
the  world. 

MARIOK. 

I  thought  Luton  was  more  famous  than  Dunstable  for  the  straw- 
plait  manufacture* 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Luton  is  as  much  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  straw  hats  and 
bonnets  made  there,  as  Dunstable  is  for  the  quality  of  its  manu- 
facture. The  commoner  and  cheaper  goods  are  made  in  vast 
quantities  at  Luton,  while  Dunstable  excels  all  other  places  in  the 
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superioritj  of  its  workmanship.  Both  towns  are  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing state.  Your  account  of  the  population^  both  of  Luton  and 
Dunstablci  Katie,  falls  necessarily  far  short  of  the  reality,  taken  as 
it  is  from  the  census  tables  of  1851.  A  correspondent  informs 
me,  that  Dunstable  has  doubled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
during  the  last  eight  years,  and  that  Luton  has  added  many  thou- 
sands to  its  population  in  the  same  period. 

MABION. 

I  wonder  who  invented  the  use  of  plaited  straw  for  hats  and 
bonnets,  or,  indeed,  how  long  hats  and  bonnets  have  been  worn  at 
all  ?  I  remember  reading,  that  at  one  time  the  only  coverings  for 
the  head,  either  for  men  or  women,  were  closely  knitted  woollen 
caps. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Hats,  but  certainly  not  straw  hats,  were  first  made  in  England 
by  some  Spaniards,  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  who  introduced  the  use  of 
straw  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has  certainly  been  in  use  upwards  of  a 
century;  as  in  a  work  I  was  referring  to  this  morning,  published  in 
1744,  Luton  is  mentioned  as  having  "  a  good  manufacture  of  straw 
hats.**  Have  you  any  other  places  in  Bedfordshire  to  mention,  Kate? 

KATE. 

The  towns  we  have  not  noticed  are  Biggleswade,  on  the  river 
Ivel,  where  the  manufacture  of  thread-lace  and  edging  is  carried 
on ;  Woburn,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  abbey  and  park,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  Ampthill,  the  residence  of  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  the  Kighth,  and  Potton, 
an  unimportant  market-town. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

By  the  summary  manner  in  which  you  liave  disposed  of  those 
little  towns,  I  presume  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  ^ou  have 
nothing  more  to  say  about  them ;  and  as  I  believe  we  have  now 
mentioned  the  most  important  places,  and  most  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  Bedfordshire,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
our  next  county  will  be  Huntingdon. 
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Subjects: — Bedford  Level. — Ancient  State. — ^Waste  Land  reclaimed. — Earl  of 
Bedford. — Nefarious  Action  of  Charles  the  First. — Opposition  of  Cromwell. 

—  Boundaries  of  County.  —  Size.  —  Derivation  of  Name.  —  Celebrated 
•*  Meres."  —  Extraordinary  Transformation.  —  **  Snare  of  the  Fowler."  — 
Useful  Lesson  to  be  learnt  from  Wild-Fowl. —  Industrial  Occupations  of  the 
People. —  Huntingdon. —  Its  Antiquity. —  Present  State. —  Oliver  Cromwell. 
— Early  Character. —  Connection  with  Puritans. —  Personal  Appearance  and 
Maimer. —  Military  Ability. —  Faithlessness  of  Charles  the  First. —  Protecto- 
rate of  Cromwell. —  Mental  Disquietude  of  latter  Days. —  Godmanchester.— 
Supposed  Roman  Station. —  St.  Ives. —  St.  Neot's.— Ramsey. —  Kimbolton. 

—  Taxley. —  Stilton. —  Changes  effected  by  Railways. 

**  We  were  all  so  much  interested  in  what  you  told  us  last  week 
of  the  Bedford  Levels  mamma,"  said  Katie,  ''  that  we  have  heen 
quite  depending  on  youi:  promise  to  give  its  some  further 
account  of  it;  and,  as  Huntingdonshire  is  one  of  the  counties  in 
which  it  is  included,  we  hope  jou  will  he  so  kind  as  to  resume 
the  subject  this  morning.** 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request,  my 
dear  children,  because  I  always  like  to  gratify  that  laudable 
curiosity  which  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  acquire  useful  know- 
ledge. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  district  termed 
the  Bedford  Level  passed  through  a  succession  of  remarkable 
changes  previous  to  the  important  and  interesting  one  I  mentioned 
last  week.      It  is  conjectured,  that  many  centuries  ago,  even 
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before  the  soil  of  Britain  was  trodden  by  Roman  legions,  this 
tract  of  land  was  one  immense  forest ;  that  it  was,  moreover,  dry 
land^  and  at  a  level  much  below  the  present  surface,  and  that  the 
forest  having  been  cut  down,  it  became  the  abode  of  civilised  man, 
until  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a  violent  irruption. 

HERBERT. 

I  shall  be  very  much  interested  in  hearing  what  circumstances 
give  rise  to  such  an  opinion. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  fact  of  its  ancient  wooded  state  is  fully  established  by  the 
remains  of  former  vegetation  everywhere  found  by  excavation. 
Many  feet  below  the  surface  trees  of  immense  size  have  been 
discovered,  cut  down  and  lying  near  the  trunks  on  which 
they  grew,  and  which  remained  firmly  rooted  in  the  earth.  We 
know  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  on  their  invasion  of  oar 
island,  to  destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  vast  forests  which  so 
extensively  prevailed,  and  which  proved  such  strongholds  to  the 
hardy  Britons>  by  affording  them  shelter  and  security  against 
the  invaders ;  and  it  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  at  that 
period  this  vast  tract  of  land  was  laid  bare.  Some  remains  of 
ancient  architecture,  and  many  articles  of  domestic  use,  have  also 
been  found  much  below  the  present  surface,  which  serve  to  prove 
that  the  district  was  subsequently  inhabited. 

.  MARION.      • 

And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  disaster  that  afterwards  over- 
whelmed it,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Old  historians  speak  of  successive  inundations  of  the  sea,  which 
destroyed  the  banks,  and  broke  in  at  various  places,  occasioning 
considerable  loss  of  life  and  property.  To  provide  against  the 
recurrence  of  similar  disasters,  embankments  on  a  larger  scale 
were  made  ;  but,  as  the  waters  from  the  surrounding  hills  were 
thus  prevented  from  discharging  themselves  into  the  sea,  the 
entire  district  became  a  stagnant,  putrid  marsh,  spreading  disease 
and  death  around.     To  the  honour  of  science  and  human  industry. 
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that  worse  than  useless  swamp  now  teems  with  waving  corn-fields 
and  abundant  pasture  lands,  so  that,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Scripture,  we  maj  say,  '*  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ; 
the  vallejs  also  are  covered  over  with  corn ;  thej  shout  for  joj^ 
they  also  sing." 

HERBERT. 

It  must  have  cost  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  reclaim  and 
bring  under  cultivation  such  a  large  tract  of  land. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  other  *'  gentleman  adventurers,"  as 
they  were  called  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  expended  no  less 
a  sum  than  100,000/1  upon  the  work  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years ;  and  the  outlay  in  the  improvement  of  the  land  since  that 
period  must  be  altogether  incalculable ;  yet,  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  value  of  the  land  thus  reclaimed  has  amply  repaid  the  invest- 
ment of  capital. 

HERBERT. 

But  what  compensation  did  the  earl  receive  for  the  large  sum  he 
employed,  and  for  the  important  service  he  rendered  ?  I  suppose 
that  large  district  was  not  his  own  property  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  believe  18,000  acres,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  under 
water,  belonged  to  him  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place  led  him 
to  contemplate  so  great  an  undertaking.  As  an  inducement  to  him 
and  bis  colleagues  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  State  that  95,000  acres  of  the  land  thus  recovered  should  be 
their  reward  if  they  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  design. 

MARION. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Earl  of  Bedford  received  some  more 
substantial  acknowledgment  for  his  services  than  merely  having 
the  district  called  by  his  name. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  giving  you  an  account  of  this  transaction,  justice  compels  me 
to  exhibit  the  character  of  your  favourite  Charles  in  a  very 
unfavourable  light.    When  the  stipulated  work  was  nearly  accom- 
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plishedy  the  king,  regretting  the  large  grant  he  had  made,  sent 
some  officers  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  examining  the  land, 
but  really  with  the  intention  of  finding  some  fault  which  would 
deprive  the  adventurers  of  their  well-deserved  reward,  telling  his 
messengers  beforehand  what  report  thej  were  to  make.  This 
unjust  proceeding  awakened  the  indignation  of  the  country,  and 
first  roused  Cromwell,  who  had  always  been  prejudiced  against  his 
sovereign,  to  that  violent  opposition  which  was  never  afterwards 
subdued. 

MARION. 

I  am  so  much  grieved  to  hear  of  such  a  dishonest  act  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  I  am  afraid,  if  I  hear  of  many  more  of  his  faults, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  be  a  deserter  from  the  royal  cause.  I 
suppose  the  part  Cromwell  took  in  that  sad  affair  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  popularity. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  had  been  rather  active  in  public  life  before  that  period,  and 
was  already  in  some  favour  with  the  people ;  and  the  high  sense 
of  justice  he  manifested  on  that  occasion,  added  to  the  vigour  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  upheld  right  against  might,  so  in- 
creased his  popularity,  that  he  was  elected  membep  for  Cambridge 
at  the  next  parliament,  and  was  long  honoured  by  the  title  of 
Lord  of  the  Fens.  And  now  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  I  re- 
member connected  with  the  changes  in  this  once  desolate,  but  now 
abundant  district. 

HERBERT. 

Thank  you,  dear  mamma,  for  your  very  interesting  account.  I 
am  sure,  for  the  future,  whenever  I  hear  papa  and  his  friends 
talking  of  reclaiming  waste  land  and  an  improved  system  of  culti- 
vation, and  such  subjects,  that  I  have  hitherto  thought  very  dull 
and  dry,  I  shall  listen  with  much  greater  attention,  and  shall  not 
fail  to  remember  all  you  have  told  us  about  the  Bedford  Level. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  boy,  to  have  awakened  your  interest 
in  so  useful  and  practical  a  subject.  But  it  is  high  time  for  Willie 
to  point  out  the  boundaries  of  Huntingdonshire. 
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WILLIE. 

Huntingdonshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  south-west  by  Bedfordshire,  and  on 
the  south  and  east  by  Cambridgeshire. 

MARION. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  of  England,  only  Middlesex 
and  Rutland  being  inferior  to  it  in  extent.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  twenty-nine  miles,  and  its  breadth  twenty-three  miles. 
There  are  also  two  inconsiderable  detached  portions  on  the  borders 
of  Bedfordshire. 

HERBERT. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Huntingdonshire  originally  formed 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Iceni.  On  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans  it  comprised  part  of  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to 
Mercia. 

KATB. 

The  county  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  ad- 
vantages for  hunting  which  it  formerly  possessed  in  the  immense 
forests  by  which  it  was  covered.  They  were  destroyed  by  com- 
mand of  the  kings  Henry  the  Second,  Henry  the  Third,  and 
Edward  the  First. 

WILLIE. 

I  can  point  out  on  the  map,  mamma,  which  part  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  Bedford  Level.  It  is  to  the  east,  where  you  see  so 
many  places  are  marked /<?n«. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Quite  right,  my  dear.  This  fenny  district,  you  see,  borders  on, 
and  extends  into,  Cambridgeshire. 

WJLLIE. 

What  are  those  places  marked  meres  f  they  look  just  like  lakes. 

HERBERT. 

They  are  lakes,  Willie ;  the  term  mere  is  used  in  this  county  to 
signify  a  large  pool  or  lake.    There  are  three  principal  meres, 
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Whittlesea,  Ramsej,  and  Ugg.  Whittlesea  Mere,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  described  as  some  miles  in  extent,  abounding  in  fish  and 
wild-fowl.  It  is  much  frequented  during  the  summer  months  bj 
sailing  and  fishing  parties. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Your  information  would  have  been  quite  correct,  my  dear 
Herbert,  if  it  had  been  given  some  years  ago;  but  a  no  less  won- 
derful change  has  been  effected  in  these  pools  or  lakes  than  in  the 
marshy  country  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  "  snare  of 
the  fowler,"  which  was  formerly  spread  for  the  unwary  bird,  has 
now  given  place  to  the  ploughshare  and  reaping-hook,  and  well- 
kept  farms  and  neat  homesteads  occupy  the  places  which  were 
formerly  known  only  as  decoys. 

HERBERT. 

But  do  you  really  mean  that  the  pools  or  lakes  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  do.  Ramsey  Mere  and  Ugg  Mere  were  thoroughly  drained 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Whittlesea  Mere  was  drained 
and  cultivated  about  five  years  back,  and  all  now  produce 
abundant  crops  of  corn. 

WILLIE. 

You  spoke  of  the  ^*  snare  of  the  fowler,**  mamma,  and  I  re- 
member those  very  words  were  in  the  psalm  papa  read  this 
morning,  but  there  was  not  anything  about  catching  wild-fowl. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  Psalmist  used  the  words  in  a  figurative  sense,  but  with  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  method  of  capturing  birds  by  decoys  or 
snares.  He  assured  the  godly  that  the  Lord  would  deliver  them 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  as  well  as  from  many  othor  evils. 
Can  you  not  tell  me  who  the  fowler  is  that  lays  snares  for  us  and 
desires  to  entrap  us  all  ? 

WILLIE. 

Oh  !  yes,  mamma.  Satan  is  the  fowler,  and  his  temptations  are 
the  snares. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yerj  true>  Willie.  And  now,  my  dear  children,  there  is  a 
lesson  we  may  all  learn  even  from  the  wild-fowl.  In  the  first 
place,  thej  are  verj  timid  birds,  and  avoid  every  place  of  danger. 
They  fly  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  before  they  alight  on 
any  spot  fly  round  and  round  it,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a 
place  of  safety,  and  afterwards  descend  with  great  caution.  When 
they  sleep,  which  they  generally  do  in  the  day-time,  some  of  the 
flock  remain  as  watchers,  and  give  alarm  upon  the  least  approach 
of  danger.  Indeed,  the  extreme  wariness  and  vigilance  of  these 
birds  require  the  utmost  skill  and  ingenuity  in  order  to  entrap 
them.  May  we  be  as  watchful  and  wary  against  the  wiles  of  our 
great  adversary,  who  "  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour."  May  we  watch  and  pray  that  we  enter  not  into 
temptation,  and  then  we  may  rest  assured  that  God,  who  knoweth 
our  weakness  and  infirmities,  will  deliver  us  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler. 

WILLIE. 

How  very  far  apart  thQ  places  look  on  this  map  compared  with 
what  they  do  in  some  counties,  and  how  few  are  marked  in 
large  letters,  mamma. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes;  Huntingdon  is  a  thinly  peopled  county,  and  contains 
few  places  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  lace-making,  but  spinning  yarn  gives 
some  employment  to  women  and  children  during  the  winter  season. 
You  may  now  mention  the  county  town,  Willie. 

WILLIE. 

Huntingdon,  on  the  river  Ouse. 

KATE. 

Have  many  traces  of  the  Romans  been  found  in  this  county, 
mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  town  of  Huntingdon  is  built  on  a  Roman  road,  and  archaeo- 
logists are  of  opinion  that  a  Roman  station  existed  either  there,  or 
on  the  site  of  its  suburb,  the  extensive  village  of  Godmanchester, 
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which  is  now  united  with  Huntingdon  as  a  borough.  Roman 
pottery,  coins^  and  armoury  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  Literary  Institution  at 
Huntingdon. 

HERBERT. 

It  appears  that  Huntingdon  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Saxons.  Edward  the  Elder  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  castle  there,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  much 
larger  than  it  is  now,  as  old  historians  speak  of  fifteen  churches 
which  once  existed,  while  there  are  now  but  two  open  for  divine 
worship.  A  third  has  been  built  some  years,  but  is  not  yet  con- 
secrated. The  population  of  Huntingdon  is  but  little  more  than 
6000.     A  considerable  trade  in  wool  and  corn  is  carried  on. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Your  account  of  the  county  town  of  Huntingdon  is  necessarily 
a  very  meagre  one,  as  there  is  but  little  to  excite  interest,  either 
in  its  past  history  or  present  state;  but  it  has  a  biographical 
recollection,  which  at  least  will  afford  some  scope  for  conversation. 
You  are  all  aware  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  ever  lived — Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

WILLIE. 

Oh  I  mamma,  I  don't  want  to  hear  much  about  him,  for  I  can 
never  forgive  him  for  pulling  all  the  old  castles  and  churches 
down! 

KATE. 

Nor  I,  I  am  sure,  for  his  cruelty  to  the  poor  heart-broken  king! 
I  never  can  believe  him  to  be  anything  but  a  very  wicked  man  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Do  not  be  too  hasty  in  forming  your  opinion,  my  dear.  Perhaps 
we  may  find  some  good  in  him  after  all,  notwithstanding  his  ambi- 
tion and  misguided  zeal.  But  let  us  inquire  a  little  into  his 
parentage  and  early  life. 
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MABION. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1299,  of  highly  respectable  parents,  his  father  being  the  proprietor 
of  an  extensive  brewery,  and  his  mother,  it  is  said,  being  remotely 
connected  with  the  royal  house  of  Stuart*  In  his  youth,  Cromwell 
evinced  an  obstinacy  of  disposition,  and  an  unwillingness  to  submit 
to  the  discipline  of  school  and  the  authority  of  his  masterS)  and  as 
he  grew  up  he  associated  with  idle  and  dissolute  companions,  and, 
among  other  vices,  became  much  addicted  to  that  of  gambling. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bouchier,  and  immediately  commenced  a  different  course 
of  conduct. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

His  reformation,  I  believe,  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Puritans,  which  commenced  about  that  time, 
and  to  the  strength  of  his  own  religious  convictions,  than  to  the 
influence  of  the  excellent  lady  to  whom  he  was  united. 

MARIOK. 

And  do  you  really  believe  that  Cromwell  wcu  a  religious  man, 
mamma,  and  not  the  hypocrite  he  has  generally  been  represented  ? 

HRS.   LESLIE. 

I  do  believe  his  profession  of  piety  to  have  been  genuine  and 
sincere,  although  I  can  by  no  means  reconcile  all  his  conduct 
with  such  a  profession.  His  character  is  one  very  difficult  to 
understand,  being  apparently  a  compound  of  contradictory  virtues 
and  vices.  His  religious  zeal  amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  his  deeds  of  blood  pro- 
ceeded more  from  a  misguided  judgment,  and  a  conviction  that 
lie  was  designed  by  God  to  free  his  country  from  despotism  by 
any  means,  than  from  actual  and  premeditated  crime. 

HERBERT. 

I  met  this  morning  with  one  instance  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
religion,  at  any  rate.  It  is  related  that  when  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  evil  of  gambling,  he  returned  to  the  losers  several 
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large  sums  of  money,  which  he  had  formerly  wod.    In  one  case  to 
the  amount  of  120/. 

KATE. 

Cromwell  was  not  much  of  an  orator,  if  I  remember  right. 

HERBERT. 

Indeed  he  was  not  I  I  shall  never  forget  hearing  Uncle  George 
read  one  of  his  speeches,  from  Hume's  History  of  England.  Such 
a  roundabout  rigmarole  of  confused  nonsense  I  never  heard  before, 
nor  since.  From  first  to  last,  it  was  impossible  to  make  anything 
out  of  it,  or  at  all  to  understand  what  he  intended  to  convey.  His 
manner,  however,  was  very  vehement,  so  that  although  his  speeches 
were  generally  deficient  in  clearness,  he  managed  sometimes  to  give 
his  hearers  the  impression  that  they  were  listening  to  a  very 
powerful  harangue. 

MARION. 

I  should  think  none  but  very  ignorant  persons  could  possibly 
mistake  sound  for  sense.  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  that 
Cromwell  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
for  I  believe  his  dress,  and  personal  appearance,  were  as  unpre- 
possessing as  his  speeches  were  confused  and  inelegant. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Notwithstanding  his  external  deficiencies,  Cromwell  was  a  man 
of  mighty  genius  and  extraordinary  abilities.  His  military  skill 
was  most  remarkable.  Without  having  been  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  having  led  a  comparatively  retired  life  for 
forty  years,  he  no  sooner  entered  the  parliamentary  army  than 
he  proved  himself  worthy  to  be  placed  at  its  head.  He  was 
just  such  a  leader  as  the  people  wanted  in  their  struggle  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  Bold,  vigorous,  and  decisive  in  action, 
stem  in  discipline,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  righteous  cause,  he  entered  into  engagement  after 
engagement  with  signal  and  singular  success.  The  fact  that  he 
never  was  beaten,  even  when  contending  with  far  greater  numbers 
than  his  own,  as  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  sufficiently  establishes 
bis  military  skill. 
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MABION. 

But,  dear  mamma,  his  putting  Charles  the  First  to  death  could 
not  have  been  a  righteous  act. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  are  not  certain  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  that  cruel  deed« 
We  know  that  Charles  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people 
bj  his  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts ;  but  whether  the  idea 
of  regicide  originated  with  the  armj  or  its  leader,  is  a  point 
difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Cromwell  entirely  disclaimed  it,  and 
protested  that  he  was  led  to  participate  in  it  hj  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  hj  his  own  unbiassed  will. 

KATE. 

I  do  not  think  that  makes  him  appear  in  at  all  a  better  light. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Pilate,  who  condemned  our  Saviour  to  satisfy 
the  malice  of  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  he  said,  "  I  find 
no  fault  in  Him." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

So  far  from  being  a  parallel  case,  there  were  many  and  glaring 
faults  to  find  with  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  virtues 
and  the  amiable  deportment  of  his  private  life ;  faults  which  are 
utterly  abhorrent  to  every  well-constituted  mind.  Macaulay,  who, 
I  suppose,  has  had  greater  access  to  materials,  and  has  more  deeply 
investigated  the  subject  than  any  other  historian,  thus  speaks  of 
him : — "  Charles  was  not  only  a  most  unscrupulous,  but  a  most 
unlucky  dissembler.  There  never  was  a  politician  to  whom  so  many 
frauds  and  falsehoods  were  brought  home  by  undeniable  evidence. 
He  publicly  recognised  the  Houses  at  Westminster  as  a  legal  Par- 
liament, and,  at  the  same  tim^,  made  a  private  minute  in  council, 
declaring  the  recognition  null.  He  publicly  disclaimed  all  thought 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against  his  people :  he  privately  solicited 
aid  from  France,  from  Denmark,  and  from  Lorraine.  He  publicly 
denied  that  he  employed  Papists :  at  the  same  time  he  privately 
sent  to  his  generals  directions  to  employ  every  Papist  that  would 
serve.  He  publicly  took  the  sacrament  at  Oxford,  as  a  pledge  that 
he  never  would  even  connive  at  Popery :  he  privately  assured  his 
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wife  that  he  intended  to  tolerate  Popery  in  England,  and  he 
authorised  Lord  Glamorgan  to  promise  that  Poperj  should  be 
established  in  Ireland.  Then  he  attempted  to.  clear  himself  at  his 
agent's  expense.  Glamorgan  received,  in  the  rojal  handwriting, 
reprimands  intended  to  be  read  hy  others,  and  eulogies  which  were 
to  be  seen  onlj  by  himself.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  had  in- 
sincerity now  tainted  the  King's  whole  nature,  that  his  most 
devoted  friends  could  not  refrain  from  complaining  to  each  other, 
with  bitter  grief  and  shame,  of  his  crooked  politics.  His  defeats, 
they  said,  gave  them  less  pain  than  his  intrigues." 

MARION. 

Oh  !  unhappy,  faithless  Charles !  I  fear  we  shall  all  be  compelled 
to  desert  your  cause ! 

HERBERT. 

Some  excuse,  I  think,  may  be  found  for  him  in  the  advice  of  his 
divines,  who  told  him,  *'  that  between  him  and  his  subjects  there 
could  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mutual  contract ;  that  he  could 
not,  if  he  would,  diVest  himself  of  his  despotic  authority,  and  that 
in  every  promise  which  he  made,  there  was  an  implied  reservation 
that  such  promise  might  be  broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that 
of  the  necessity  he  was  the  sole  judge.'** 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Such  advice  might  be  some  slight  palliation  of  his  faithlessness, 
but  could  never  justify  it. 

KATE. 

I  forget  how  long  after  the  death  of  Charles  it  was  before 
Cromwell  was  declared  Protector. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Bather  more  than  four  years,  during  which  time  his  military  skill 
was  displayed  in  the  decisive  victories  of  Drogheda,  Dunbar,  and 
Worcester. 

KATE. 

After  he  had  gained  the  height  of  his  ambition,  I  believe  he  was 
very  far  from  happy. 

*  Macaolaj. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

His  life  was  constantly  embittered  by  the  fear  of  assassination, 
which,  it  was  well  known,  the  royalists  openly  advised.  To  give 
jou  an  idea  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  period,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  read  you  an  extract  from  Hume.  Speaking  of 
Cromwell,  he  says :  *'  The  aspect  of  strangers  was  uneasy  to  him  ; 
with  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye,  he  surveyed  every  face  to  which 
he  was  not  daily  accustomed.  He  never  moved  a  step  without 
strong  guards  attending  him ;  he  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and 
farther  secured  himself  by  offensive  weapons,  a  sword,  falchion, 
and  pistols,  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  He  returned 
from  no  place  by  the  direct  road,  or  by  the  same  way  which  he 
went.  Every  journey  he  performed  with  hurry  and  precipitation. 
Seldom  he  slept  above  three  nights  together  in  the  same  chamber, 
and  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand  what  chamber  he  in- 
tended to  choose,  nor  intrusted  himself  in  any  which  was  not 
provided  with  backdoors,  at  which  sentinels  were  placed.  Society 
terrified  him  while  he  reflected  on  his  numerous  unknown,  and 
implacable  enemies ;  solitude  astonished  him  by  withdrawing  that 
protection  which  he  found  so  necessary  for  his  security."  Thus,  a 
prey  to  mental  inquietude,  the  health  of  Cromwell  began  visibly 
to  decline,  and  at  length  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  tertian  ague, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  I608,  after  having  sustained  the  honours 
and  burdens  of  the  Protectorate  about  five  years  and  five  months. 

MARION. 

One  can  hardly  help  pitying  the  poor  heart-broken  old  man, 
though  he  was  a  usurper.  I  would  rather  have  been  Charles  in 
his  lonely  castle  at  Carisbrook,  sustained  by  his  penitent,  sub- 
missive spirit^  than  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  his  glory  and 
renown. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  pathway  of  a  usurper  must  ever  be  a  thorny  one,  and 
though  I  would  hope  the  hypocrisy,  and  much  of  the  cruelty 
ascribed  to  Cromwell  are  without  foundation,  many  of  his 
acts  were  perfectly  unjustifiable,  and  the  remembrance  of  them, 
without  doubt,  contributed  to  the  terror  and  apprehensions  of  his 
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latter  dajs.     But  it  is  time  we  noticed  some  of  the  other  towns  of 
Huntingdonshire. 

MARION. 

You  mentioned  the  village  of  Godmanchester,  mamma,  as  a 
suburb  of  Huntingdon.  Some  curious  old  customs  are  related  bj 
Dugdale  as  still  observed  there ;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  youngest 
son  of  the  first  wife  is  the  heir ;  and  another  that  males  are  of 
age  at  twenty^  and  females  at  sixteen. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Both  of  which  statements  are  merely  legends  of  olden  time^  and 
are  not  known  now.  The  same  laws  relating  to  heirship  and 
majority  exist  there  as  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 

HERBERT. 

I  think  the  termination  Chester  to  the  name  of  this  village,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  coins  which  have  been  excavated, 
makes  it  appear  probable  that  the  Roman  station  mentioned  bj 
antiquaries,  existed  here,  and  not  at  Huntingdon. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Such  an  opinion  seems  to  be  well  grounded,  certainly ;  bat 
whatever  was  its  state  under  the  Romans,  it  is  known  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  during  the  Saxon  power 
in  England,  and  to  have  derived  the  former  part  of  its  present 
name  from  Gormund  or  Guthrum,  a  Danish  chieftain,  to  whom 
Alfred,  on  the  establishment  of  peace,  ceded  this  part  of  his  do- 
minions. Now,  Willie,  can  you  mention  some  other  places  in  this 
county  ? 

WILLIE. 

St.  Ives,  St.  Neot's,  Ramsey,  Kimbolton,  and  Yaxley,  are  all  in 
Huntingdonshire. 

HERBERT. 

The  Saxon  name  of  St.  Ives  was  Slepe.  Its  present  name  h 
said  to  be  derived  from  St.  Ivo,  a  Persian  missionary,  who 
travelled  through  England  about  the  year  600.  His  supposed 
remains  were  discovered  at  this  town  some  centuries  afterwards, 
and  on  the  spot  where  they  were  found,  the  monks  of  Ramsey,  to 
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whom  the  manor  belonged,  built  a  priory,  which  remained  until 
the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses  in  England. 

MARION. 

St.  Neot's  also  derives  its  name  from  a  saint  so  called,  who  was 
much  distinguished  in  Saxon  times,  and  whose  remains  were 
brought  there  from  Neot-Stock,  in  Cornwall,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Crojland  for  interment.  The  town  was  anciently 
celebrated  for  a  Benedictine  monastery,  which  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  after  undergoing  many  changes,  was 
suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  The  town  contains  upwards  of 
3000  inhabitants,  and  derives  its  principal  importance  from  its 
corn  market,  paper  manufactory,  and  iron  foundry. 

HjExvBKRT. 

The  market  town  of  Ramsey  was  also  formerly  much  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  abbey,  of  which  some  fragments  still  exist.  A 
very  beautiful  remnant  is  to  be  seen  at  the  lodge  leading  to  the 
mansion  of  Edward  Fellowes,  Esq.,  and  some  portions  of  the 
cloisters  and  chapel  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  cellars  and  other 
domestic  offices  of  the  house.  Henry  Cromwell,  an  uncle  of  the 
Protector,  resided  at  Ramsey  Abbey  after  its  ecclesiastical  import- 
ance had  passed  away,  and  I  am  told  that  a  fine  old  oak  door, 
studded  with  nails,  and  having  the  initials  H.  C,  is  now  used  as 
one  of  the  cellar  doors.  I  am  always  much  interested  in  hearing 
of,  or  seeing  any  relics  of  ancient  times.  Kimbolton  and  Yaxley 
are  places  of  small  importance;  at  the  former,  Catharine  of 
Arragon  resided  for  some  time  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

WILLIE. 

Is  not  Stilton,  celebrated  for  cheese,  in  this  county,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  village  of  Stilton,  from  which  the  cheese  takes  its  name,  is 
in  this  county,  although  the  cheese  is  not  made  there,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  never  was.  The  cheese  so  called  is 
produced  principally  from  the  dairies  of  Leicestershire  and  Lin- 
colnshire. 
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WILLIE. 

How  Strange  that  it  should  he  called  Stilton  cheese,  then. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Stilton,  which  was  formerly  a  much  more  considerable  place 
than  it  now  is,  was  originally  the  great  market  for  that  celebrated 
cheese,  from  which  circumstance  it  no  doubt  derived  its  name; 
but  even  the  market  is  now  done  aivay,  and  Stilton  cheese  is  onlj 
so  in  name. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  why  Stilton  is  a  place  of  less  importance  than  it  used 
to  be  ?  I  thought  all  places  in  England  had  improved  of  late 
years. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Not  all  places,  certainly.  The  railways  have  caused  a  great 
change  all  over  the  country,  and  in  most  instances  a  very  beneficial 
^  one ;  but  in  some  cases  they  have  rather  contributed  to  the  decay 
than  to  the  prosperity  of  a  town,  by  taking  the  traffic  that 
formerly  passed  through  it  in  another  direction.  Stilton  is  one  of 
those  places.  The  great  road  to  the  north,  which  runs  through  it, 
was  formerly  much  frequented,  which  of  course  added  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  It  is  now  but  little  used,  in  consequence  of 
the  railway  lines,  and  the  town  of  Stilton  is  considerably  reduced 
in  consequence.  But  we  have  had  a  long  conversation,  consider- 
ing Huntingdonshire  was  a  county  in  which  we  thought  we  should 
find  little  to  interest  us.  Next  week  our  topic  will  be  North- 
amptonshire, a  county  which  I  think  will  afford  many  interesting 
recollections. 
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CONYERSITION  XX. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Subjects:  —  Bonndarles. —  Size^-Occupation  by  Bomoofl. — General  Features. 
— Chief  Rivers. —  Northampton. —  Singular  Tenure. —  Ancient  Importance 
of  Farriers'  Art.  -^  Historical  Associations  of  Northampton.  —  Margaret  of 
Anjon. —  Naseby. —  Destructive  Fire. —  Manufactures. —  Magnificent  Cross 

—  Brixworth  Church. —  Peterborough  Cathedral. —  Desecration  by  Crom- 
well's Soldiers — Trade  of  City. —  Wellingborough. —  Kettering. —  Andrew 
Fuller. —  Daventry.—  Ancient  Camp. —  Simplicity  of  Ancient  Fortifications. 

—  Judith  Countess  of   Northumberland.  —  Manufactures  of  Daventry. — 

Oundle Fotheringay  Castle.  —  Historical  Recollections.  —  Mary  Queen 

of  Scots.  —  Unjust  Trial. — Excellency  of  our  present  Criminal  Laws. — 
Duplicity  of  Queen  Elizabeth. —  Execution  of  Scottish  Queen. — Destruction 
of  Fotheringay  Castle.  —  Towcester.  —  Discovery  of  Roman  Antiquities.  — 
Appalling  Disclosure. 

"  What  a  curiouslj  shaped  county  Northamptonshire  is,  mamma/' 
said  Willie,  drawing  his  mother's  attention  to  a  map  which  lay 
before  him,  "  and  it  is  so  surrounded  bj  other  counties,  that  I 
really  cannot  tell  how  to  describe  its  boundaries.'* 

"  Then  we  must  see  if  we  can  help  you,**  she  replied.  "  Perhaps 
Katie  can  overcome  the  difficulty." 

KATE. 

I  scarcely  know,  where  to  begin,  but  I  should  think  Lincoln- 
shire and  Rutland  would  be  considered  the  northern  boundaries ; 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  the  western  ;  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  the  southern  ;  and  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire  the  eastern. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  have  described  them 
better.  As  you  perceive,  this  county  lies  obliquely  across  the 
middle  of  England,  its  greatest  length  being  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  In  that  direction  its  extent  is  about  sixty-eight  miles. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  but  little  more  than  twenty-six  miles. 

HERBERT. 

It  appears  to  be  doubtful  to  which  British  tribe  this  county 
belonged  before  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans ;  but,  upon 
the  Roman  division  of  the  country,  it  was  included  in  the  province 
termed  Flavia  Csesariensis.  Its  occupation  by  the  Romans  is 
fully  established  by  the  existence  of  several  Roman  roads  and  the 
remains  of  some  important  stations,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman 
relics  that  have  been  discovered.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
Northamptonshire  was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

MARION. 

Northamptonshire  is  now  principally  celebrated  as  a  grazing 
county.  It  has  excellent  pasture  lands,  and  produces  very  fine 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  It  is  also  distinguished  for  the  number 
of  gentlemen's  seats  it  contains. 

WILLIE. 

There  are  not  any  mountains  or  high  hills  in  this  county,  are 
there,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No ;  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  level,  or  at  least  only  varied 
by  gentle  hills,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  some  heights  on  the 
borders  of  Warwickshire,  which  rise  to  about  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  only  important  mineral  production  of  the 
county  is  iron,  and  that  is  found  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the 
annual  produce  amounting  only  to  about  90,000  tons.  Now, 
Willie,  suppose  you  mention  the  chief  rivers  and  the  county 
town. 
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WILLIB. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nen,  the  Ouse,  and  the  ChervrelL 
Northampton  is  the  countj  town,  on  the  river  Nen. 

MARION. 

The  origin  of  this  town  is  said  to  be  unknown.  It  is  believed 
to  have  suffered  severely  from  the  Danes,  although  but  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  until  after  the  Conquest. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  is  related  that  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  the  town  of 
Northampton  upon  a  Norman  nobleman  named  Simon  St.  Liz, 
on  condition  of  his  providing  shoes  for  his  horses. 

KATE. 

Providing  shoes  for  his  horses,  mamma  I  Then  this  Norman 
nobleman  was  only  the  king's  farrier  after  all ! 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  Normans  attached  great  importance  to  the  farriers*  art,  and 
man  J  privileges  were  granted  in  connection  with  it  From  this 
cause,  it  was  long  thought  that  the  custom  of  shoeing  horses 
was  introduced  into  England  bj  the  Conqueror,  but  archaeologists 
are  of  opinion  that  the  art  was  practised  long  before,  even 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

MARION. 

In  the  contest  between  King  John  and  the  barons,  Northampton 
castle  was  held  for  the  king,  and  the  town  shared  largely  in  the 
troubles  of  his  unquiet  reign,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  one  of 
Henry  the  Third. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  more  peaceful  times  succeeded,  as  we  do  not 
read  of  anything  to  the  contrary  for  the  next  two  centuries.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  however,  the  town  was  again  the 
scene  of  war  and  bloodshed,  a  great  battle  having  been  fought 
there  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  in  which  the  king  was 
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taken  prisoner,  and  the  intrepid  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Scotland. 

KATE. 

I  cannot  saj  that  I  like  Margaret  of  Anjou  at  all.  She  was 
such  a  bold^  daring  woman,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  and 
bloodshed.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  she  had 
been  taken  prisoner  instead  of  her  poor  passive  husband. 

MRS.    LESLIE. 

TVe  must  recollect  that  Margaret  was  actuated  by  what  she- 
believed  to  be  her  son's  undoubted  right  to  his  father's  throne, 
and  her  natural  intrepidity  and  boldness  seemed  to  be  called  into 
exercise  by  her  husband's  inactivity:  still  I  fear  she  was  a  woman 
of  a  merciless  and  vindictive  spirit,  and  would  not  long  have  been 
at  peace  if  she  could.  Her  latter  days  were  very  miserable.  I 
daresay  you  remember,  that  she  and  her  son  were  taken  prisoners 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  and  that  the  latter  was  imme- 
diately assassinated,  by  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  while 
Margaret  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and,  after  languishing  there 
for  five  years,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  at  last  died  in  France,  nine 
years  after  the  son  for  whom  she  had  risked  so  much. 

HERBERT. 

The  town  of  Northampton  also  took  part  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  the  Firsts  and  was  fortified  for  the  parliament  against  the 
king.  At  Naseby,  a  village  thirteen  miles  distant,  was  fought  that 
memorable  battle  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  royal  cause. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

As  we  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  wars  of  that  period,  we  will 
not  dwell  upon  them  now  ;  but  pass  on  to  notice  a  calamity  which 
occurred  at  Northampton  about  fifteen  years  after  the  Restoration* 

MARION. 

You  mean  a  most  destructive  fire,  which  occurred  in  1675, 1 
suppose,  mamma? 

MnS.   LESUE. 

I  do,  my  dear. 
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MARION. 

It  is  stated  that  propertj  to  the  amount  of  150,000/.  was  de- 
stroyed, and  700  families  were  rendered  homeless  by  the  confla- 
gration. The  town,  it  is  supposed,  would  have  been  consigned  to 
utter  oblivion,  had  not  the  most  liberal  contributions  flowed  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  aid  in  its  restoration.  Charles 
the  Second  gave  1000  tons  of  timber  from  the  royal  forest  for  that 
purpose. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  wonder  whether  Willie  can  now  tell  us  what  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry  carried  on  at  Northampton. 

WILLIE. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  mamma.  I  read  that 
great  numbers  of  those  sold  in  London  are  made  at  this  town,  and 
that  it  also  exports  them  to  foreign  countries. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

In  the  villages  around  Northampton,  the  females  are  much 
employed  in  lace-^making ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  become  a  very 
unprofitable  employment.  Thq  population  of  Northampton  is 
about  27,000. 

MARION. 

One  of  the  beautiful  crosses  erected  by  Edward  the  First  to 
the  memory  of  his  queen  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
upon  the  London  road.    It  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

HERBERT. 

Before  we  leave  this  neighbourhood,  I  should  like  to  mention 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  the  county — Brixworth 
church,  about  six  miles  from  Northampton.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  England,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  originally  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
Roman  materials  being  employed  in  the  architecture,  which  is  of 
the  Early  Saxon  period.  It  has  undergone  many  alterations  since 
the  Conquest,  but  is  still  an  object  of  great  interest  to  archaeo- 
logists. 

z  3 
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aiABION. 

I  suppose  we  had  better  now  turn  our  attention  to  Peterborough, 
the  smallest  city,  with  the  exception  of  Wells,  and  the  poorest 
bishopric  in  England.  Its  name  was  taken  from  a  monasterj 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which  was  erected,  during  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  by  two  kings  of  Mercia.  The  monastery  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  who  massacred  the  abbot  and  monkd 
with  the  greatest  barbarity. 

HERBERT. 

I  think  Peterborough  was  made  a  bishop's  see  by  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was ;  this  county  and  Rutland  forming  its  diocese,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  that  of  Lincoln.  The  cathedral,  which  was 
commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  a  most 
massive  and  majestic  structure ;  the  architecture  of  the  west  front 
is  considered  eminently  beautiful. 

KATE. 

This  cathedral  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  those  which  suffered  most 
severely  during  the  civil  wars.  It  is  said,  that  the  parliamentary 
army  stripped  it  to  the  very  walls,  and  destroyed  almost  all  its 
ancient  records. 

WILLIE. 

Oh  I  dear,  dear  I  however  far  we  go,  we  meet  with  some  sad 
accounts  of  those  wicked  parliament  soldiers. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Can  you  mention  the  population  of  Peterborough,  Katie,  and  in 
what  the  trade  of  the  city  chiefly  consists? 

KATE. 

Its  population  is  about  9000,  and  the  principal  trade  which  is 
carried  on  is  in  malt  and  corn. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Now,  Willie,  tell  us  the  names  of  some  other  towns  of  this 
county  ? 
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WILLIE. 

Wellingborooghy  Kettering,  Davenirj,  Oundle,  and  Towcester 
are  all  towns  of  Northamptonshire. 

MARIOX. 

The' town  of  Wellingborough  derived  its  name  from  its  wells  of 
medicinal  water.  One,  called  the  Red  Well,  was  formerly  so  cele- 
brated, that  It  is  said  Charles  the  First  and  his  queen  lived  a 
season  under  tents  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  that  was  before  those  dreadful  civil  wars  began  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  1626,  about  a  year  after  the  king's 
accession  to  the  throne.  Poor  Charles  I  He  little  thought  what 
troubles  were  in  store  for  him ;  though  even  then  his  marriage 
with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  an  avowed  Papist,  had  rendered 
him  somewhat  unpopular. 

HERBERT. 

Wellingborough  is  described  as  a  clean  looking  town,  with  the 
houses  built  principally  of  red  sandstone.  It  is  said  to  have  a  very 
handsome  church,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire.  The  interior 
of  the  church  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  screen  work  ; 
the  east  window  is  also  much  admired. 

KATE. 

Like  almost  all  the  towns  of  Northamptonshire,  the  principal 
trade  of  Wellingborough  consists  in  boots  and  shoes.  Its  popula- 
tion is  upwards  of  5000. 

MARION. 

Kettering  is  a  well-built  town,  containing  about  5000  inhabitants. 
It  was  the  birthplace  and  scene  of  the  labours  of  Andrew  Fuller, 
an  eminent  dissenting  divine,  who  by  unwearied  assiduity  and 
appflcation  made  up  for  the  want  of  early  education.  He  became 
without  assistance  complete  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages,  published  many  works  upon  theological  subject?, 
andy  after  a  life  of  extensive  usefulness,  died  at  Kettering  in  1815. 

z  4 
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HERBEBT. 

The  market  town  of  Daventrj  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  station. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  very  interesting  spot  called 
"  Borough  Hill,"  on  the  summit  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive encallipments  in  the  kingdom.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  formed  respecting  its  origin,  some  ascribing  it  to  the  Britons, 
some  to  the  Bomans,  while  others  have  considered  it  a  Danish  for- 
tification. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  grand 
military  posts  of  the  Romans,  as,  wherever  excavations  have  been 
made,  Roman  relics  have  been  discovered. 

KATE. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  quite  a  clear  idea  of  an  encampment, 

mamma* 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  term  camp,  or  encampment,  is  generally  applied  to  a  large 
open  space,  in  which,  in  time  of  war,  the  soldiers  pitch  their  tents, 
or  build  themselves  huts  of  twigs  or  rushes.  A  Roman  encamp- 
ment was  always  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  usually  nine  feet  deep 
and  twelve  broad,  the  earth  which  was  dug  out  of  it  being  thrown 
tip  to  form  a  rampart  or  fortification.  The  encampment  we  have 
been  speaking  of  at  Daventry,  is  considered  to  have  been  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  contain  100,000  men. 

KATE. 

But  an  earthen  wall  could  not  be  much  protection  against  the 
enemy. 

MRS.    LESLIE. 

Not  against  an  enemy  provided  with  artillery,  and  all  the  de- 
structive engines  of  warfare  which  now  exist ;  but  in  times  when 
the  weapons  of  attack  were  less  formidable,  simple  means  of  defence 
alone  were  necessary.  In  course  of  time  round  or  square  towers 
were  added  to  the  walls ;  but,  as  I  suppose  a  discussion  on  the  art 
of  fortification  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  you,  it  will  be  as 
well  for  as  to  proceed  to  notice  the  town  of  Daventry  in  later  times. 
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IfASION. 

Daventry  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  tinae  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  to  have  been  included 
in  the  immense  possessions  with  which  the  Conqueror  enriched 
his  niece  Judith,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberlp^d. 

r» 
i« 

KATB. 

I  wonder  what  was  the  condition  on  which  the  Countess  held 
her  estates.  I  think  William  generally  made  some  sort  of  bargain 
for  what  he  gaTC. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  aggrandisement  of  his  connections  appears  to  have  been  a 
Terj  powerful  motive  with  him  in  parcelling  out  the  lands  of  his 
newly  acquired  kingdom.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  Judith 
gaining  her  possessions,  she  did  not  long  retain  them ;  her  husband, 
happening  to  incur  the  Conqueror's  displeasure,  was  beheaded  by 
his  order,  and  her  estates  were  alienated. 

KATE. 

Daventry  contains  a  population  of  between  4000  and  5000,  but 
I  no  not  think  it  is  a  place  of  much  importance  now.   Is  it,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Not  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  importance ;  but  it  is  a 
place  eminently  interesting  to  the  antiquary  from  its  undoubted 
antiquity.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  manufactory  of  silk  stock- 
ings, but  thait  is  entirely  gone  ;  it  was  also  formerly  celebrated  for 
whips,  but  the  manufacture  is  now  almost  extinct.  And  now, 
which  of  you  can  tell  me  anything  in  connection  with  Oundle  ? 

HERBERT. 

I  suppose  Oundle  derives  its  chief  interest  from  being  near  to 
the  village  of  Fotheringay,  so  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  I  believe  there  is  little  in  the  town  of  Oundle  to  attract 
attention,  while  the  village  of  Fotheringay,  about  two  miles  distant, 
is  full  of  interesting  historical  recollections. 
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KATE. 

Indeed,  mamma !  I  never  heard  anything  about  it,  except  as 
being  the  place  where  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded,  after 
having  been  nineteen  years  a  prisoner  in  England. 

MRS.   LBSLIE. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  manor  of  Fotheringay,  goes  back 
to  a  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest,  when  it  was  held 
by  the  Countess  Judith  whom  we  have  just  mentioned.  In  1084  the 
castle  was  erected  by  Simon  St.  Liz,  the  king's  farrier,  as  Eatie 
called  him,  but  I  believe  it  then  only  consisted  of  a  few  stone- 
built  apartments,  walled  in,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat. 

HERBERT. 

The  castle  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  was ;  and  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  several  members 
of  the  Plantagenet  family.  Richard  the  Third,  who  you  know 
was  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  was  born  there.  It  was  after- 
wards given  by  Henry  the  Seventh  to  his  wife,  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

MARION. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  Henry  the  Seventh  bestowing  any  gift 
upon  his  wife,  because  I  remember  he  was  an  unkind  husband  in 
most  things ;  and  very  jealous  because  the  queen  was  more  beloved 
by  the  people  than  he  was  himself. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  conjugal  affection  had  much  to  do  with 
the  gift,  either  in  this  instance  or  in  the  account  we  have  of  the 
next  transfer  of  the  castle.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  Henry  the 
Eighth  settled  it  upon  poor  Catharine  of  Arragon,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently divorced. 

HERBERT. 

Then  I  suppose  it  became  next  the  property  of  Elizabeth,  as 
she  made  it  the  prison  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  \ 
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MRS.   LVSLDB. 

Yes ;  it  belonged  to  the  crown  until  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.    What  became  of  it  afterwards,  I  think  you  know. 

MARION. 

Do  jou  think  there  were  any  circumstances  which  could  justify 
Elizabetl\*s  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  believe  there  were  none  which  could  either  justify  or  excuse 
it,  and  that  the  act  was  opposed  to  every  law  human  and  divine. 
It  is  true  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1585,  after  Mary  had 
been  seventeen  years  a  prisoner  in  England,  for  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  which  she  underwent  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  was  pro- 
nounced guilty,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  her  trial  was  alto- 
gether such  a  combination  of  oppression  and  injustice,  and  her 
conviction  had  so  evidently  been  determined  on  beforehand,  that 
every  honest  heart  must  regard  it  with  indignation,  and  look  upon 
her  death  as  a  legalised  assassination. 

KATE. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Act  was,  mamma,  that  Mary  was 
accused  of  breaking? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  declared  that  ''whosoever  should  endeavour  to  raise  a  re- 
bellion in  the  kingdom,  or  attempt  the  queen's  life,  or  claimed 
any  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  should  be  tried  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  queen,  and,  if  found  guilty,  put  to  death.*' 
Mary,  you  know,  was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Anthony  Babington,  a  Catholic  gentlemen,  who  was  executed, 
with  fourteen  of  his  confederates,  for  being  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Elizabeth  and  deliver  the  Scottish  queen. 

MARION. 

And  was  there  any  evidence  against  her  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  principal  evidence  upon  which  she  was  condemned  was 
some  letters  and  papers  which,  it  is  believed,  were  forgeries ;  and 
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the  written  statements  of  two  persons,  who  were  not  even  required 
t(k  be  present  at  the  trial.  She  was  not  allowed  the  aid  of  counsel, 
and  her  judges,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  for  years  endeavouring 
to  accomplish  her  destruction. 

HERBERT. 

Such  a  one-sided  trial  would  not  be  tolerated  now-a-days. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

No.  It  is  the  privilege  of  everj  person  now,  whether  high  or 
low,  a  British-born  subject  or  a  foreigner,  who  is  accused  of  having 
violated  the  laws  of  our  land,  to  be  allowed  a  fair,  patient,  and 
impartial  trial :  he  may  have  the  aid  of  the  best  counsel  be  can 
procure;  the  witnesses  against  him  are  required  to  be  present, 
and  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  cross-examination,  that  ihe  truth  or 
falsehood  of  their  statements  may  be  elicited ;  and  if  any  of  the 
jury  are  believed  to  be  prejudiced  against  him,  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  others  may  supply  their  place. 

KATE. 

I  forget  whether  Mary  was  beheaded  immediately  after  that 
unfair  trial. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  was  nearly  five  months  before   her  execution  took  place. 

Elizabeth  put  off  signing  her  death-warrant  from  time  to  time,  to 

make  it  appear  that  she  was  very  unwilling  to  have  her  put  to 

death. 

WiLLtp. 

Perhaps  she  really  was  sorry  to  do  such  a  cruel  thing,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear,  because  you  do  not  know 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  it  is  always  right  to  think 
well  of  a  person  as  long  as  we  can ;  but  I,  who  have  read  more 
about  it,  am  afraid  that  her  unwillingness  to  sign  the  warrant  was 
only  assumed,  and  that  she  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  by 
any  means. 
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WILLIS. 

Then  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  like  Elizabeth  any  more^  and 
wonder  how  anyone  can  call  her  *^  Good  Queen  Bess." 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

In  many  respects  she  vhzs  a  great  and  good  qaeen,  and  our 
country  is  indebted  to  her  wise  government  for  much  of  its  present 
glory ;  but  yet  there  were  many  faults  in  her  private  character, 
and  her  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  a  sad  stain  upon  her 
memory. 

WILLIE. 

She  did  sign  the  warrant,  then,  at  Ifist?  • 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  and  her  conduct  at  the  time  showed  that  her  former  reluc- 
tance to  do  so  was  only  pretended.  She  could  scarcely  conceal 
her  joy  at  Mary's  approaching  death;  and  yet,  after  it  was  over, 
she  tried  to  put  the  blame  upon  others. 

WILLIE. 

And  how  did  the  poor  queen  feel  when  she  was  told  she  was  to 
die? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

She  bore  the  sad  tidings  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. But  little  time  was  allowed  her  to  prepare  for  death,  as 
the  queen's  messengers  told  her  het  execution  was  appointed  for 
the  following  morning.  The  first  part  of  the  night  she  slept,  the 
rest  she  spent  in  prayer.  In  the  morning  she  dressed  herself  in  a 
handsome  robe  of  black  velvet,  and  was  conducted  by  the  sheriff 
to  the  hall  of  the  castle,  where  a  scaffold  was  erected,  on  which 
was  placed  a  chair,  a  cushion,  and  a  block,  covered  with  black 
cloth.  After  a  little  time  spent  in  prayer,  she  laid  her  head  upon 
the  block  with  the  greatest  calmness,  and,  with  two  strokes  from 
the  executioner,  it  was  severed  from  her  body. 

WILLIE. 

Oh,  dear !  mamma,  of  all  the  sad  stories  we  have  heard,  I  think 
this  is  the  saddest  I 
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KATE. 

I  am  80  sorry  Mary  continued  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  last 
What  a  pity  she  would  not  consent  to  see  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough.  Perhaps  he  might  have  convinced  her  of  the 
errors  of  her  religion. 

HERBERT. 

I  think  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  her  refusal,  when  we  read 
that  her  very  natural  wish  of  having  a  confessor  was  not  complied 
with.     Of  course,  she  thought  her  own  religion  best. 

WILLIE. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  Fotheringay  Castle  still  remains, 
mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  has  long  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  Willie.  You  have 
heard,  I  know,  that  Mary  had  a  son,  who  was  aflterwards  our 
James  the  First.  He  was  very  angry  at  his  mother  being  put  to 
death,  and  when  he  became  King  of  England,  he  ordered  the  castle 
to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  scarcely  anything  was  left  to  show 
the  spot  it  occupied. 

WILLIE. 

I  like  him  for  that !  I  am  sure  that  is  just  what  I  should  have 
done,  if  I  had  been  in  his  place,  and  Elizabeth  had  served  you  so, 
mamma. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  thank  you  for  your  warm-heartedness,  my  dear ;  but  if  you 
think  a  minute,  you  will  see  that  it  was  a  very  silly  revenge,  after 
all.  Elizabeth  was  dead  and  gone,  and  could  not  be  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  destruction  of  the  castle,  and  as  for  the  stones  and 
mortar,  I  suppose  they  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  sad  act  com- 
mitted there,  and  certainly  did  not  feel  their  disgrace.  But  you 
and  I,  Willie,  have  had  almost  all  the  conversation  about  Fother- 
ingay. I  daresay  your  brother  and  sisters  have  something  more 
to  relate  before  we  conclude  our  conversation  on  Northampton- 
shire. 

HERBERT. 

Towcester,  on  the  river  Tow,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
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though  now  a  town  of  small  importance,  and  is  thought  by  archaeo- 
logists to  have  been  the  Lactodurum  of  the  Romans.  That  it  was 
a  Eoman  station  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  termination  cester^ 
bat  from  the  Roman  remains  which  have  been  excavated.  Papa 
told  us  jou  could  give  us  an  account  of  some  which  had  been 
found  within  these  few  years. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  think  it  was  in  1850,  that  some  workmen,  while  digging  stone 
in  Whittlebury  Forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Towcester,  had 
their  curiosity  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic  pavement  of 
some  extent.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  on  whose  estate  it  was 
found,  had  the  excavations  proceeded  with,  when  the  entire  ground- 
part  of  a  villa  containing  seven  rooms,  besides  a  bath  and  hypo- 
caust*  were  brought  to  light.  On  going  further,  the  foundations 
of  other  buildings  and  more  tesselated  pavements  were  discovered. 
The  pattern  of  one  of  the  pavements  was  composed  of  red  crosses, 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  introduction 
of  the  cross  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  building  was  con- 
structed after  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire. 

HERBEBT. 

That  is  a  very  likely  supposition,  as  we  know  Constantine  used 
a  red  cross  upon  his  standard.  How  many  interesting  things  the 
study  of  archaeology  unfolds.  I  intend  soon  to  devote  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  it,  and  hope  I  shall  one  day  be  a  member  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  very  praiseworthy  desire,  and  one  which  I  trust  will  be 
gratified.  But  I  have  still  more  wonderful  discoveries  to  relate  in 
connection  with  this  interesting  station. 

MARION. 

We  are  all  attention,  mamma  ? 

*  A  stove  for  heating  the  Boman  baths. 
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MRS.  LB8L1B* 

I  hope  your  nerves  are  strong  enough  to  bear  a  shock,  for  I 
expect  they  will  receive  one,  when  I  tell  you  that  several  human 
skeletons  were  found  lying  in  different  parts  of  tlie  Roman  building 
I  first  mentioned;  five  adults  and  two  children,  as  well  as  the 
skeleton  of  a  dog. 

HERBERT. 

But  I  cannot  think  how  so  many  skeletons  could  be  found  in 
one  house.  I  believe  the  Romans  generally  burned  their  dead, 
and  buried  their  ashes  deposited  in  urns  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right ;  and  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  number  and  positions  of  the  skeletons  is,  that  the  building 
was  suddenly  destroyed  by  some  violent  cah^mity,  which  involved 
the  inhabitants  in  its  destruction.  It  is^  however,  by  no  means 
certain  that  those  inhabitants  were  Romans,  although  the  villa  was 
undoubtedly  a  Roman  work,  as  its  destruction  might  not  have 
taken  place  until  long  after  the  Romans  had  left  our  island.  But 
it  is  time  we  separated :  Rutlandshire  will  be  the  next  county  we 
shall  notice. 
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ETTTLANDSHIRE. 

SuBJEcrrs: — Batland  formerly  included  in  other  Coanties.— Boondariea — Size. 

—  Ancient  Inhabitants.— Principal  Occupations. — Battle  of  Lose-Coat  Field. 

—  Oakham. —  Singular  ancient  Custom. —  Jeffrey  Hudson. —  Boyal  Enter- 
tainment.—  Uppingham. —  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  County. —  Principal 
Biyers. 

"  Of  coarse  mamma  will  not  expect  ns  to  bave  much  to  say  about 
little  Rutland,"  was  the  reply  of  Marion  to  her  sister's  lamenta- 
tion over  the  dearth  of  interesting  matter  in  the  .county  under 
consideration. 

KATE. 

I  cannot  think  how  it  was  that  the  land  was  so  unequally  dis* 
tribttted  when  England  was  divided  into  shires  or  counties. 
What  could  have  been  the  reason  for  making  Rutland  so  very 
small? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  have  before  informed  you  that  Rutland  is  not  mentioned  at 
all  as  a  distinct  county,  until  the  reign  of  John. 

KATE. 

Then  to  what  county  did  it  belong  before  that  time  ? 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

Some  parts  of  it  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Northamptonshire,  while  other  portions  are  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  Nottinghamshire.  Now  open  your  map,  Willie, 
and  tell  us  how  this  little  county  is  bounded. 

A  A 
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WILLIE. 

Butland,  which  is  an  inland  county,  and  the  smallest  in  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire ;  on 
the  east  by  Lincolnshire ;  on  the  south  by  Northamptonshire ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Leicestershire. 

MARION. 

Its  greatest  length  is  about  nineteen  miles^  and  extreme  breadth 
fourteen  miles. 

HERBERT. 

This  county  appears  to  have  been  anciently  inhabited  by  a 
British  tribe  called  Coritani,  and  on  its  subjection  by  the  Romans 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  district  called  Flavia  Cassariensis ; 
during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
It  has  been  thought  that  a  Roman  station  occupied  the  spot  where 
Great  Casterton  now  stands  on  the  border  of  Lincolnshire ;  but 
notwithstanding  its  high-sounding  name,  the  present  place  is 
merely  an  inconsiderable  village. 

KATE. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  little  county,  I  belieye,  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  Rutland  is  famous  for  the  number  and  respectability  of 
its  farmers  and  graziers,  as  well  as  for  the  superiority  of  the  oxen 
and  sheep  they  rear.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  well  watered 
and  fertile,  and  affords  excellent  pasturage. 

MARION. 

JB[ow  very  few  historical  incidents  are  connected  with  this  county! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes;  very  few.  The  most  important  one  appears  to  have 
been  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancas- 
trians, on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  in  which  the  Lancastrians 
were  defeated  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  their  leader,  Sir  Robert 
Welles,  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  The  scene  of  this  engage- 
ment was  afterwards  called  Lose-coat  Field,  because  the  men  of 
Rutland  and  Lincolnshire,  when  defeated,  threw  away  their  coats 
to  enable  them  to  escape  more  quickly. 
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WILLIE. 

There  are  only  two  market  towns  in  this  countj,  mamma; 
Oakham  and  Uppingham. 

MA.BION. 

Oakham  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Catmoss,  in  the  west 
of  the  county.  I  have  not  met  with  any  mention  of  it  previous 
to  the  Conquest;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  it  is  stated 
that  the  manor  of  Oakham  was  granted  to  Walcheline  De  Ferrars, 
who  built  a  strong  castle  there,  part  of  which  is  now  the  county 
hall. 

HERBERT. 

There  was  a  singular  custom  formerly  observed  at  Oakham, 
which  was  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Dc  Ferrars'  family.  The 
first  time  a  peer  of  the  realm  passed  through  the  town  he  was 
required  to  forfeit  a  shoe  from  one  of  his  horses  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  to  redeem  it  with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase 
one  of  greater  value. 

WILLIE. 

What  a  curious  custom  I  I  should  rather  give  money,  though, 
to  buy  another  shoe  than  have  one  taken  from  my  horse  when  I 
was  on  a  journey. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  believe  most  of  the  noble  lords  who  passed  that  way  were  of 
your  opinion,  Willie.  The  tribute  was,  I  believe,  generally  paid  in 
money,  and  some  of  the  horseshoes  purchased  with  it  are  very 
handsome,  and  have  the  donor *s  name  stamped  upon  them. 

WILLIE. 

But  what  could  be  done  with  so  many  horseshoes  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

They  were  nailed  upon  the  castle  gate,  and  also  on  the  interior  of 
the  hall.  I  am  tol4  those  places  are  quite  studded  with  horse- 
shoes. 

KATE. 

Rut  Herbert  did  not  tell  us  in  what  way  this  odd  custom  was 
derived  from  the  De  Ferrars'  family. 

▲  A  2 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  family  of  the  De  Ferrars  dated  from  the  Conquest.  The 
first  nobleman  of  that  name  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
not  onlj  held  estates  in  England,  but  received  his  name,  De 
Ferrars,  in  consideration  of  his  services  as  an  overseer  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  king*s  farriers.  Three  horseshoes  weria  afterwards 
adopted  as  the  arms  of  the  De  Ferrars'  family,  and  as  the  manor 
of  Oakham  was  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  younger  branches  of 
that  family,  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  it  this  carious  eastern 
was  derived. 

'    KATE. 

I  think  I  have  as  singular  a  story  to  relate  in  connection  -with 
Oakham,  as  that  we  have  just  been  told  about  the  horseshoes. 

WILLIE. 

Do  let  us  hear  it,  Katie  ? 

KATE. 

I  remember  learning  long  ago  in  my  geography  that  Oakham 
was  the  birthplace  of  a  celebrated  dwarf  named  Jeffrey  Hudson, 
and  I  met  with  an  account  yesterday  which  stated  that  he  was 
so  small  at  six  or  seven  years  old  that  he  was  actually  served  up 
at  table,  in  a  cold  pasty,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  Charles  the  Second  and  his  queen. 

WILLIE. 

I  declare  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  I  Why,  he  must  have 
been  even  less  than  General  Tom  Thumb ! 

MRS,  LESLIE. 

It  is  said  that  Jeffrey  Hudson  was  at  that  time  only  eighteen 
inches  high ;  and  never  exceeded  three  feet  nine,  although  he  lived 
to  old  age. 

MARION. 

Do  you  believe  the  story  of  the  pie  to  be  correct,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  very  fond  of  playing  foolish  jokes,  and  would  certainly  not 
have  hesitated  to  excite  the  merriment  of  his  royal  guests,  at  the 
expense  of  that  poor  little  specimen  of  humanity,  if  he  had  taken 
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it  into  his  head*  to  do  so.  At  anj  rate,  it  appears  that  the  dwarf 
was  by  some  means  introduced  to  the  queen,  who  took  him  to 
court,  and  kept  him  as  one  of  her  own  retainers. 

KATE. 

Then  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  was  taken  better  care  of,  and  not 
made  the  subject  of  jest  and  sport  as  he  grew  older. 

UBS.  LESLIE* 

I  am  afraid  he  was  not  much  better  off  in  that  respect,  as  it  was 
quite  the  fashion  at  that  time  for  high-born  ladies  to  have  dwarfs 
in  their  households  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  amusement, 
by  the  smallness  of  their  stature  and  the  drollery  of  the  tricks 
they  learned  to  practise  ? 

MARION. 

Oh !  mamma,  don't  you  think  there  is  something  shocking  in  the 
idea  of  deriving  amusement  from  the  deficiencies  of  our  fellow- 
creatures? 

MES.  LESLIE. 

I  do,  indeed ;  and  although  the  fancy  for  dwarfs,  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  almost  all  the  European  courts,  was  beneficial  in  some 
measure,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  the  comforts  of  life  for  those 
who  were  physically  incapacitated  for  labouring  for  themselves, 
yet  the  habit  of  regarding  tliem  only  as  puppets  or  buffoons,  which 
was  too  often  the  case,  cannot  be  too  strongly  censured  and  con- 
demned. But  have  you  anything  else  to  tell  me  in  reference  to 
Oakham  ? 

MARION. 

It  is  a  neatly  built  town,  containing  upwards  of  3000  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  richly  endowed  grammar  school,  which  was  founded  in 
1684,  by  Robert  Johnson,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester.  It  has  also 
several  other  schools. 

HERBERT. 

Uppingham,  the  only  remaining  market  town  in  this  county, 
is  about  seven  miles  from  Oakham,  and  contains  a  population  of 
Httle  more  than  2000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence, 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  thought  to  have  received  its  name. 
It  is  described  as  being  superior  in  appearance  to  Oakham,  and 
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has  a  handsome  Gothic  church  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  several  in- 
teresting specimens  of  architecture.  The  scenery  around  Upping- 
ham is  extensive  and  agreeable,  and  embellished  with  many 
handsome  residences. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Your  mention  of  Uppingham  Church  reminds  me  that  some 
few  ecclesiastical  antiquities  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  village 
ciiurches  of  this  county ;  but  though  a  personal  inspection  of  them 
would  be  highly  interesting,  their  bare  enumeration  is  scarcely 
necessary. 

WILLIE. 

I  don't  think  we  have  mentioned  a  single  river  in  Rutland. 

MARION. 

The  Welland,  on  the  south-eastern  border,  is  the  principal  river, 
and  its  tributaries  are  the  little  river  Eye  and  the  Chater.  There 
are  also  numerous  springs  and  rivulets  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  And  now,  mamma,  I  think  we  have  communicated  all 
we  have  to  tell  about  "  little  Rutland." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  well.  As  I  told  you  once  before,  we  must  be  contented 
with  such  information  as  we  find  relative  to  any  particular  county. 
The  small  size  of  Rutlandshire,  added  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
industrial  resources  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural  and  its 
population  scattered  over  unimportant  villages,  makes  it  unlikely 
that  it  should  possess  many  features  of  general  interest.  The 
busy  bee,  you  know,  does  not  cull  an  equal  amount  of  sweetness 
from  every  flower,  yet  she  neglects  no  opportunity  of  adding  to 
the  treasures  of  her  hive,  but  with  a  thrifty  care,  gathers  and  lays 
up  every  particle  for  future  use ;  so  even  the  small  amount  of 
information  you  have  collected  relative  to  "little  Rutland,"  if 
laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  your  memory,  may  prove  of  benefit 
in  time  to  come.  The  next  county  which  naturally  presents  itself 
for  our  consideration  is  Leicestershire ;  but,  for  a  reason  which  I 
will  leave  you  to  discover  in  the  course  of  your  researches,  I  should 
prefer  Nottinghamshire  engaging  our  attention  first ;  that  county, 
therefore,  will  be  your  subject  for  investigation  during  the  ensuing 
week. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIIiE. 

S0BJBCT8: — Robin  Hood. —  Question  of  real  Existence. —  Character  estimated 
according  to  the  Reqairements  of  Scripture. — Boundaries  of  Countj. —  Size 

—  Chief  Rivers. —  Ancient  Inhabitants. —  Traces  of  Romans.  —  Sherwood 
Forest.  —  Clipstonc  Park. — Nottingham.  —  Deriration  of  Name. —  Notting- 
ham Castle.  —  Norman  Injustice.  —  Historical  Recollections.  —  Modem 
Mansion  on  Castle  HIU. —  Subterranean  Rocks. — Manufactures  of  the  Town. 

—  Invention  of  Stocking  Frame. — William  Lee.  —  Success  and  Discou- 
ragements. —  Machinery  applied  to  Manufacture  of  Lace.  —  Elegance  of 
Productions.  —  Lace  formerly  wholly  imported.  —  Henry  Kirke  White. — 
Newark. — Death  of  King  John. —  Trade  of  Town. —  Mansfield. — Formerly 
a  Royal  Residence.  —  Manufactures.  —  Worksop.  —  Southwell.  —  Collegiate 
Church. —  Newstead  Abbey. 

*'  What  is  the  subject  that  seems  to  be  causing  you  so  much 
perplexity,  my  dear  Herbert  ? "  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  when  she  again 
met  her  children  for  conversation  on  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  England.  "  I  have  observed  for  the  last  few  days,  that  your 
leisure  time  has  been  engaged  in  most  persevering  and  pains- 
taking research ;  but  from  the  earnestness  with  which  you  are  still 
consulting  volume  after  volume,  I  fear  your  labours  have  not  led 
to  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion. 

HERBERT. 

Indeed  they  have  not,  mamma !  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
whether  Robin  Hood,  the  bold  outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  our  conversation  on  Nottingham* 
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shire,  was  a  real  historical  character,  or  only  the  creation  of  the 
ballad-singer's  brain,  and  really  the  more  I  have  looked  into  the 
sabject  the  greater  is  my  doubt  about  it. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

That  is  a  question  that  has  puzzled  older  and  wiser  heads  than 
yourSj  my  dear,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  dis- 
cussion among  some  of  the  most  eminent  antiquaries  of  our  day, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  lived  during  the  last  century. 

MARION. 

I  never  had  any  idea,  until  the  last  few  days,  that  the  real 
existence  of  Robin  Hood  was  disputed,  although  I  know  his  rank 
was  considered  doubtful.  I  remember  learning  in  Mangnall's 
Questions,  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  but  outlawed  for  some 
misdemeanors  committed  at  court. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

One  great  argument  in  support  of  his  existence  being  merely 
traditional,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  any  historical  writer  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Up  to  that  period,  the  only  notice  of  him  is 
to  be  found  in  a  series  of  popular  ballads,  in  which  the  daring 
deeds  of  himself  and  his  bold  company  of  archers  are  recounted. 

MARION. 

But  you  know,  mamma,  printing  had  not  been  introduced  into 
England  at  that  period,  and  in  the  early  ages  national  events  used 
to  be  made  known  only  by  the  bards  or  poets. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

That  is  very  true.  But  during  the  supposed  era  of  Robin 
Hood,  the  manuscript  works  of  several  historians  have  handed 
down  the  events  which  then  took  place,  and  it  is  certainly  extra- 
ordinary that  so  wonderful  a  person  as  the  celebrated  outlaw 
should  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  That  his  bold  and  reckless  life, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  should  find  many  admirers  in  an  age 
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struggliDg  for  independence,  and  should  afford  a  favourite  theme 
for  the  ballad-maker,  is  perfectly  natural,  but  the  absence  of  all 
notice  of  such  a  person  by  the  veritable  historians  of  the  age> 
certainly  affords  grounds  for  doubting  the  reality  of  his  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  learned  antiquary  of  our  own  age,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  who  has  bestowed  much  laborious  and  patient 
research  upon  this  interesting  question,  endeavours  to  prove  by 
ancient  documents,  taken  in  connection  with  one  of  the  ballads, 
not  only  that  Robin  Hood  was  a  real  personage,  but  that  he  lived 
daring  the  time  of  our  first  three  Edwards,  a  qentury  later  than 
the  period  usually  ascribed  to  him.  It  would  take  up  far  too  much 
of  our  time  this  morning  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  which 
lead  him  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion.  I  will  endeavour  to  get 
the  interesting  treatise  he  has  written  on  the  subject  for  your 
perusal, 

HERBERT. 

But  do,  dear  mamma,  tell  us  whether  he  believes  Robin  Hood 
to  have  been  such  a  brave,  noble-hearted,  generous  fellow,  as  he 
has  been  supposed  to  be ;  one  who  only  took  from  the  rich  to 
bestow  upon  the  poor,  and  never  injured  or  molested  any  but 
tyrants  and  oppressors  ?  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  shocked,  mamma, 
but  sometimes  when  I  have  been  reading  of  him  and  his  merry 
comrades,  I  have  almost  longed  to  have  been  one  of  that  brave 
company  of  archers,  living  such  a  free  and  joyous  life  under  the 
greenwood  tree. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Ton  must  take  care,  my  dear  boy,  lest  the'  feelings  of  adventure 
and  romance,  so  natural  to  youth,  should  lead  you  to  coincide  with 
what  is  wrong.  I  admit  there  is  something  very  attractive  at  first 
sight  in  the  noble  generosity  and  native  courtesy  which  is  always 
ascribed  to  this  bold  outlaw,  but  still  we  must  not  forget,  in  our 
admiration  of  such  qualities,  that  he  was  an  outlaw  notwithstand- 
ing, living  in  open  defiance  of  laws  both  human  and  divine,  and, 
if  tradition  be  correct,  hesitating  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-man  when  his  own  security  demanded  it.  You  know, 
Herbert,  the  divine  law  requires  us  to  be  *'  subject  unto  the  powers 
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that  be,"  to  "  render  unto  all  their  dues,**  and  not  only  to  "  serve 
God,*'  but  also  to  "  honour  the  king.*'  All  these  laws  your  forest 
hero  was  living  in  open  violation  of,  and  therefore  was  more 
deserving  of  censure  than  admiration ;  and  whatever  charm  there 
may  seem  to  be  in  the  unfettered  woodland  life  he  led,  depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  could  be  initiated  in  it,  you  would 
soon  pine  after  the  quiet  joys  of  domestic  life.  But  it  is  time  we 
turned  our  attention  from  this  renowned  freebooter  to  the  sylvan 
haunts  he  is  said  to  have  occupied,  as  well  as  to  the  now  busy  towns 
of  Nottinghamshire.  Willie,  however,  may  first  point  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  county. 

WILLIE. 

Nottinghamshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire;  on  the  east  by  Lincolnshire ;  on  the  south  by  Lei- 
cestershire ;  and  on  the  west  by  Derbyshire. 

KATE. 

The  length  of  the  county  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  nearly  twenty-five  miles.  Like  Northamptonshire,  it  is 
noted  for  the  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  which  are  scattered 
over  it. 

WILLIE. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Nottinghamshire  are  the  Trent  and  the  Idle. 

HERBERT. 

Nottinghamshire  was  anciently  inhabited  by  a  British  tribe 
called  CoritAni,  of  which  some  few  memorials  have  been  dis- 
covered. It  contains  many  evidences  of  its  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans,  and  was  included  in  that  division  of  the 
island  which  they  termed  Flavia  Caesariensis ;  it-  subsequently 
formed  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

KATE. 

How  many  of  the  counties  we  have  noticed  were  included  in 
that  old  Roman  province  called  Flavia  Csesariensis ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes  ;  the  district  so  called  comprehended  nearly  all  the  centre 
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of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern  bonndary. 
This  county  is  supposed  to  have  possessed  three  Boman  stations, 
but  were  it  not  for  a  celebrated  Roman  road,  called  the  Foss-way, 
on  which  they  are  said  to  have  stood,  and  the  antiquities  brought 
to  light  by  excavation,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  places  to  lead 
to  the  idea  of  their  former  grandeur* 

MARION. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  county  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  been  forest  land.  What  is  now  left  of  the  ancient  royal 
forest  of  Sherwood,  in  which  Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part,  lies  towards  the  western  border. 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  Sherwood  Forest  has  been  built  upon  of  late  years, 
mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Many  parts  of  it  have  been  enclosed,  and  brought  under  culti- 
vation, and  it  is  now  adorned  by  several  gentlemen's  parks  and 
seats.  There  are  but  few  of  the  ancient  forest  trees  remaining, 
but  of  those  few,  one  venerable  oak  in  Clipstone  Park  deserves 
our  notice.  It  is  called  "  The  Parliament  Oak,"  and  derives  its 
name  from  a  parliament  having  been  held  under  it  by  Edward  the 
First,  during  the  time  he  kept  his  court  at  a  hunting  seat  he 
held  at  Clipstone. 

HERBERT. 

Then  Clipstone  Park  was  enclosed  at  the  time  that  Robin  Hood 
was  monarch  of  Sherwood  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  was  made  a  park  before  the  Conquest,  and  is  considered 
the  oldest  in  England.  Now,  Willie,  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
chief  town  in  this  county,  and  for  what  branches  of  industry  it 
is  chiefly  celebrated. 

WILLIE. 

Nottingham,  near  the  river  Trent.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  and  lace. 
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HERBERT. 

The  town  of  Nottingham  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  of  British  origin.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock 
of  soft  sandstone,  and  derives  its  Saxon  name,  Snottengaham, 
from  a  number  of  caverns  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  dwellings  by  tlie  original  inhabitants :  the 
Saxon  word  snottenga  signifying  a  cave,  and  ham  a  town. 

KATE. 

Is  Nottingham  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  station  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gale,  an  antiquary  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  generally  adopted. 
At  any  rate,  Nottingham  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
under  the  Saxons,  and  was  twice  taken  by  the  Danes,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  until  they  were  conquered,  in  842,  by  Edmund  the 
eighth  Saxon  sovereign  of  England. 

MARION. 

Nottingham  Castle,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  several  in- 
teresting historical  events,  was,  I  believe,  erected  by  William  the 
Conqueror. 

MRS.  LESUE. 

It  was ;  you  know  William  was  no  favourite  with  his  subjects, 
and  soon  after  the  Conquest  this  mighty  castle  was  erected  on  the 
top  of  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said, 
of  keeping  the  townspeople  in  awe.  The  command  of  it  was 
given  to  William  Peverel,  a  Norman  noble,  who  in  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror  owned  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  manors 
in  England. 

KATB. 

Well !  Really  I  should  think  William  could  have  had  no  con- 
science at  all  I  He  seems  to  have  thought  about  nothing  else  but 
enriching  himself  and  his  nobles,  and  not  to  have  cared  at  all  how 
the  poor  Saxons  fared. 

nERBERT. 

The  town  and  castle  of  Nottingham  was  the  scene  of  hostilities 
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in  the  contest  between  Maude  and  her  cousin  Stephen.  The 
town  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  partisans  of  Maude,  and  many 
of  its  inhabitants  were  massacred. 

MARION. 

The  event  which  gained  the  greatest  fame  for  this  ancient  castle 
was  the  capture  of  Roger  De  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the  wicked 
favourite  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  the  Second.  After  the  de- 
position and  cruel  murder  of  the  unfortunate  king  at  Berkeley 
Castle  in  Gloucestershire,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  and 
Mortimer,  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Nottingham  Castle,  whither 
they  were  pursued  by  the  young  king,  Edward  the  Third,  who 
vowed  to  be  revenged  on  his  father's  murderers*  By  the  assistance 
of  the  governor,  the  king  and  his  officers  gained  admittance  through 
a  subterranean  passage,  leading  through  the  rock  to  the  interior 
of  the  castle^  and  forced  their  way  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Mortimer.  Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  queen,  who 
^implored  her  son  to  have  pity  on  her  <*  gentle  Mortimer,"  he  was 
seized,  tried  for  treason,  and  shortly  after  executed  at  Tyburn. 
The  subterranean  passage  which  afforded  the  entrance  to  the  castle 
is  still  called  '*  Mortimer's  hole." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  names  of  several  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
rock  also  perpetuate  the  same  event  —  such  as  Edward  Street, 
Mortimer  Street,  Isabella  Street,  &c.  There  are  several  historical 
recollections  connected  with  the  castle  which  we  can  only  glance 
at,  as  the  manufactures  of  the  town  demand  our  notice.  It  was  in 
Nottingham  Castle  that  David  Bruce  was  some  time  confined  after 
his  defeat  at  Durham,  by  Queen  Philippa ;  when,  to  beguile  the 
tedious  hours  of  his  captivity,  he  is  said  to  have  graven  the  scenes 
representing  our  Saviours  passion  upon  the  dungeon  walls. 
From  hence  Richard  the  Third  marched  with  his  troops  to  the 
fatal  battle  of  Bosworth  Field ;  and  it  was  here  that  Charles  the 
First,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  set  up  his  standard  when 
the  contest  commenced  between  himself  and  his  parliament 
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KATE. 

Oh !  jes ;  and  I  remember  it  was  blown  down  bj  a  very  high 
wind,  and  could  not  be  raised  again  for  several  days,  which 
trifling  circumstance  greatly  dispirited  the  king  and  his  followers. 

HERBERT. 

Trifling  as  the  circumstance  was  in  itself,  I  suppose  the  poor 
king  thought  it  ominous  of  his  future  fortunes.  I  am  sure  what 
followed  fully  confirmed  his  worst  forebodings.  Nottingham  Castle 
was  soon  afler  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and  during  Cromwell's 
time  almost  demolished. 

WILLIE. 

Are  there  any  ruins  lefl,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  remains  of  a  building  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  castle  hill, 
but  they  are  not  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle.  After  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  the  Second,  what  remained  of  it  was  pulled 
down,  and  a  modem  mansion  built  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
This  also  has  been  nearly  destroyed. 

KATE. 

And  I  should  think  it  would  be  quite  as  well  if  it  were  destroyed 
entirely.  I  have  read  about  the  ruins  of  Nottingham  Castle,  and 
have  been  thinking  how  much  I  should  like  to  see  the  ancient 
place,  with  its  subterranean  passages  and  winding  staircase ;  but 
I  should  not  care  at  all  about  seeing  what  is  left  of  the  modern 
mansion. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Your  yeneration  for  the  remnants  of  antiquity  may  still  be 
gratified,  my  dear,  if  ever  you  should  pay  a  visit  to  Nottingham, 
as  many  of  the  subterranean  passages  still  exist,  and  there  are 
some  chambers  in  the  rock  well  deserving  notice.  But  it  is  quite 
time  that  we  directed  our  attention  to  the  modern  and  more 
practical  objects  of  interest  for  which  this  town  is  celebrated. 

KATE. 

Of  course  you  mean  its  manufactures  ? 
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MRS.  LESLIE, 

I  do.  We  have  been  told  that  the  principal  of  these  are  hosiery 
and  lace,  but  the  silk  trade  is  also  carried  on  at  Nottingham,  and 
I  am  informed  that  it  has  greatlj  increased  of  late.  Can  jou  tell 
MSj  Willie,  what  kind  of  stockings  are  made  at  Nottingham  ? 

WILLIE. 

Cotton  stockings  chiefly,  mamma,  but  silk  ones  are  also  made 
there. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

And  have  jou  any  idea  how  stockings  are  made,  Willie  ? 

WILLIE. 

I  have  seen  the  women  in  {he  village  knitting  stockings,  many 
and  many  a  time,  but  I  know  they  are  not  all  made  in  that  manner. 
Your  stockings  and  my  sisters'  are  much  finer  and  whiter  than 
any  I  have  seen  the  villagers  knitting.  I  suppose  they  are  made 
by  a  machine. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

They  are ;  by  a  machine  called  a  stocking-frame ;  but  before  the 
invention  of  that  machine,  all  the  stockings  that  were  made  were 
knitted  by  hand,  which  was  a  very  tedious  process. 

KATE. 

You  forget,  mamma,  that  the  first  stockings  we  read  of  which 
were  worn  in  England  were  made  of  pieces  of  cloth  sewn  together. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  had  not  forgotten,  Katie,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  kind 
similar  to  those  worn  at  the  present  day.  I  dare  say  Herbert  can 
give  us  some  account  of  the  invention  of  the  stocking-frame. 

HERBERT. 

Like  most  valuable  inventions,  the  honour  of  it  has  been  dis- 
puted, some  maintaining  that  it  was  brought  from  France,  and 
others  contending  for  its  being  an  invention  of  our  own.  It  is, 
however,  now  generally  believed  that  it  was  invented  by  a  young 
man  named  William  Lee,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Woodborough 
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in  this  county,  and  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
There  is  quite  an  interesting  little  stoiy  related  of  the  drcum- 
stances  which  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject. 

KATE. 

Pray  repeat  it,  Herbert. 

HERBERT. 

Although  he  had  received  a  uniyersity  education,  it  appears 
that  Lee  was  possessed  of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  University  for  marrying  contrary  to  its  statutes,  he 
soon  fell  into  very  needy  circumstances.  His  young  wife,  anxious 
to  be  really  a  '*  help  meet "  for  her  husband,  endeavoured  to  add  to 
their  scanty  income  by  knitting  stockings,  which  art  had  then 
been  practised  in  England  about  twenty-five  years,  and  Lee,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  as  he  sat  watching 
her  plying  her  needles  from  day  to  day,  and  saw  what  was  the 
result,  formed  an  idea  that  it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a  loom 
which  would  do  the  work  in  a  much  more  expeditious  manner. 
He  tried,  and  succeeded,  and  William  Lee*s  stocking-frame  is  con- 
sidered the  parent  of  all  those  now  in  use  in  Nottingham,  which 
are  still,  notwithstanding  modern  improvements,  worked  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  one  he  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

KATE. 

I  hope  he  received  a  good  reward  for  his  clever  invention. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the  discovery,  which  has  so  greatly 
benefited  his  country^  brought  neither  prosperity  nor  happiness 
to  himself  and  family.  The  stocking  knitters  feared  it  would 
destroy  their  occupation,  and  raised  all  the  opposition  to  it  in  their 
power,  and  King  James  the  First,  in  whose  presence  he  is  said  to 
have  woven  a  pair  of  stockings  by  his  loom,  gave  him  neither 
assistance  nor  encouragement,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  deprive 
the  industrious  poor  of  the  means  by  which  they  earned  their  daily 
bread.  Under  these  depressing  circumstances  Lee  carried  his 
useful  invention  to  France,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  nine 
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jourz>e7inen ;  but  disturbaru^B  breaking  out  in  that  country,  Lis 
success  was  impeded,  and  after  sufiering  great  distress,  he  died  in 
Paris  of  a  brc^en  heart. 

MARION. 

And  what  became  of  his  industrious  young  wife  ?  I  hoped  to 
have  heard  that  she  afterwards  lived  in  circumstances  more 
suitable  to  her  husband's  position.  Knitting  stockings  for  a 
living  was  rather  a  degrading  employment  for  the  wife  of  a 
University  graduate ! 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

"Not  degrading,  my  dear ;  nothing  really  degrades  but  the  adop- 
tion of  what  is  base  and  dishonourable.  Little  as  is  known  of 
the  wife  of  William  Lee,  I  have  always  been  inclined  to  consider 
her  a  person  of  superior  mind  and  principles^  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  sh^  did  knit  stockings  to  improve  her  husband's 
straitened  circumstances ;  that,  no  doubt,  being  the  only  source  of 
emolument  open  to  her.  As  to  what  became  of  her,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  never  met  with  any  account  in  which  she  was  mentioned 
after  her  husband's  death.  I  fear,  however,  that  she  did  not  bene- 
fit much  by  his  ingenious  invention.  Seven  of  the  workmen 
whom  Lee  took  with  him  to  Paris,  returned  to  England,  and  set 
up  the  stocking  manufacture  in  a  village  at  a  little  distance  from 
Nottingham. 

KATE. 

Now,  mamms,  I  have  found  out  why  you  wished  us  to  notice 
Nottinghamshire  before  Leicestershire.  Both  counties  are  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  but  it  is  more  interesting  to 
speak  first  of  the  one  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  invention 
of  the  stocking-frame. 

HERBEBT. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  William  Lee*s  stocking-frame 
laid  the  foundation  of  lace-making  by  machinery,  for  which 
Nottingham  is  also  celebrated.  It  is  said  that  about  the  year 
1770,  a  frame-work  knitter  -of  Nottingham  formed  the  idea  of 
trying  to  produce  an  imitation  of  the  pillow  lace,  of  which  his 
wife's  cap  was  madei  by  his  stocking-frazoie,  which  he  imagined  he 

B  B 
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could  do  bj  making  a  slight  alteration  in  the  action.  But  little  is 
known  of  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts,  but  at  anj  rate 
he  gave  the  idea  to  others,  and  after  various  improvements  in 
machinery,  Nottingham  became  as  famous  for  lace  as  it  had  long 
been  for  hosiery.  The  application  of  steam  power  has  of  late 
years  greatly  increased  the  manufacture. 

IfBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  see  the  perfection  to  which  the 
machine-made  lace  of  Nottingham  is  now  brought  I  saw  a  veil  the 
other  day,  which  in  texture,  design,  and  workmanship,  I  think 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

KATE. 

And  was  all  the  lace  that  was  made  in  England  made  on  pillows, 
like  that  we  saw  being  made  in  Buckinghamshire,  until  less  than  a 
century  ago  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

All  that  was  made  in  England  was  made  in  that  manner,  but 
not  all  that  was  toom  in  England.  Much  was  imported  from 
Brussels,  Valenciennes,  Dresden,  and  Mechlin,  which  towns  have 
been  for  centuries  celebrated  for  the  elegance  and  fineness  of  their 
lace ;  but  it  was  much  too  costly  for  the  use  of  any  but  ladies  of 
distinction.  There  is  still,  I  fear,  a  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds 
of  the  higher  classes  against  the  use  of  home-made  fabrics,  but  I 
trust  whenever  it  is  seen  that  our  own  manufacturers  can  compete 
with  foreign  ones,  such  an  injurious  prejudice  will  be  overcome, 
and  encouragement  given  to  British  industry  and  skill. 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  Nottingham  has  a  very  large  number  of  inhabitants  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Its  population  is  nearly  60,000.  Before  we  leave  this  town, 
Marion,  I  think  you  can  mention  a  poet  whose  youthful  productions 
have  often  surprised  and  delighted  you? 

MARION. 

You  mean  Henry  Eirke  White,  mamma,  who  was  bom  at 
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Nottingham  in  1785.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  from  bis 
infancy  manifested  an  extraordinary  love  for  learning.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  after  having  received  an  ordinary  education,  he 
ivas  placed  with  a  stocking  weaver,  his  constitution  being  con- 
sidered too  delicate  for  his  father's  occupation.  After  a  time  he 
entered  the  office  of  an  attorney,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  length,  through  the 
generosity  of  some  gentlemen  who  thought  highly  of  his  talents, 
he  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied 
himself  so  incessantly  to  study,  that  his  health  became  impaired,  and 
he  died  of  consumption  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  His 
poems,  some  of  which  were  written  at  a  very  early  age,  were 
collected  after  his  death,  and  with  some  letters  and  other  fragments 
published  by  Robert  Southey  under  the  title  of  ''The  Remains 
of  Henry  Kirke  White." 

nSBBEBT. 

I  suppose  the  ancient  town  of  Newark-upon-Trent  is  the  next 
that  claims  our  notice  ? 

KATE. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  an  atwient  town  should  be  called 
NewtA ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

And  yet  I  have  heard  its  name  brought  forward  as  an  evidence 
of  its  antiquity.  Dr.  Stukely,  a  high  authority  in  such  matters 
asserts  that ''  our  Saxon  ancestors  of  later  times  always  used  the 
termination  wark  in  the  same  sense  as,  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  they  did  tliat  of  ceastrcj  signifying  there- 
by a  fortification  built  upon  Roman  foundations."  The  town  was 
called  Newark  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  buildings  of  older  date.  But  what  can  you  tell  me  of 
its  history  since  the  Conquest? 

HSRBEBT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  castle,  of  which 
some  beautiful  ruins  still  exist,  was  built,  or,  as  some  think,  a 
previous  structure  was  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  Alexander, 
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bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  soon  came  into  possession  of  the  crown. 
King  John,  alter  his  contest  with  the  barons^  died  at  Newark 
Castle  in  1216,  of  a  fever  brought  on,  it  is  supposed,  by  fatigue 
and  anxiety.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  Fifst,  the  inhabitants 
of  Newark  were  staunch  Royalists,  and  zealously  supported  the 
cause  of  the  king. 

HARtONi 

I  find  Newark  has  a  population  of  more  than  1 1,000,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  participates  much  in  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
county. 

MRS.  U58LIB. 

No;  its  principal  trade  consists  in  malt,  hops,  and  oom.  Its 
manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  parish  church  of 
Newark  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom. 

MABIOK. 

Mansfield,  which  is  another  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  borders  of  Sherwood  Forest.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  has  furnished  many  evidences  of  Roman 
occupation.  The  foundations  of  a  Roman  villa  and  a  beautiful 
tesselated  pavement  have  been  discovered,  and  several  tumuli  on 
being  opened  were  found  to  contain  calcined  bones,  warlike 
weapons,  coins,  and  other  ancient  articles. 

MRS.  LESLIS. 

The  proximity  of  Mansfield  to  Sherwood  Forest  made  it  a 
favourite  retreat  of  some  of  the  early  kings  of  England,  who 
frequently  resided  there  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  At 
the  present  time  it  derives  its  principal  importance  from  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  &o.  There  are  several 
cotton  and  other  mills  in  the  parish,  which  contains  about  1 1,000 
inhabitants. 

KATE. 

Worksop  is  described  as  a  market-town  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
valley  near  Sherwood  Forest.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  con- 
fined there  for  a  short  time,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  captivity 
in  England. 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

Southwell  is  a  town  eminently  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  a  supposed  Roman  station,  but 
also  for  its  magnificent  collegiate  church,  which  exhibits  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  architecture,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  county.  The  original  edifice  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  630,  by  Paulinus,  an 
Italian  monk,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  Britain,  and  whose 
labours  were  contemporary  with  those  of  Augustine.  Southwell 
is  not  much  referred  to  in  history,  but  it  was  here  that  Charles 
the  First  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots,  after  forming  the  un- 
fortunate resolution  of  relying  upon  their  fidelity  and  affection. 

MABION. 

We  have  met  with  very  few  monastic  remains  lately. 

■ 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

And  yet,  before  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses,  there  were 
many  of  great  beauty  and  rich  endowments  in  this  county ;  but 
those  of  which  any  remnants  are  left  have  been  mostly  converted 
into  modern  mansions.  Newstead  Abbey,  however,  though  re- 
novated, is  not  modernised,  and  still  retains  plain  marks  of  its 
ancient  celebrity.  It  is  five  miles  from  Mansfield,  and  nine  from 
Nottingham,  and,  from  its  beauty  and  antiquity,  is  considered  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  thcs  neighbourhood.  I  think  we  have 
now  noticed  all  the  principal  places  and  events  connected  with 
Nottinghamshire,  and  I  have  only  to  request  you  to  direct  your 
attention  to  Leicestershire  in  the  interval  which  will  precede  our 
next  conversation  on  England  as  it  was  and  is. 
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CONVERSATION    XXIII. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Subjects:' — Aspect  of  County. —  Cbarnwood  Forest. — ^Bradgate  Park. —  Lady 
JaQO  Grey.  —  Boundaries  of  County.  —  Size.  —  Chief  Rivers.  —  Mineral 
Produce.  —  Ancient  Inhabitants.  —  Norman  Arrogance.  —  Industrial  Be- 
soarces  of  County.  ^-  Leicester  a  Roman  Town.  — Ancient  Name  of  Biver 
Soar. —  Leicester  under  the  Dominion  of  Saxons.  —  Insecure  Position  of 
Norman  Nobles. —  Leicester  Abbey. —  Cardinal  Wolsey. —  Salutary  Reflec- 
tions.—  Leicester  during  Civil  Wars. —  Jewry  Wall. —  Evidence  of  Roman 
Workmanship. —  Former  Hatred  of  Jews. —  Loughborough. — Hinckley. — 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch. —  Melton  Mowbray. —  Lutterworth. —  John  Wycliffe. — 
Bosworth  Field. —  Union  of  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. —  Belvoir 
Castle.  ^ 

"  What  a  number  of  hills  there  are  in  Leicestershire  I  '*  observed 
Willie,  as  he  ran  his  finger  over  the  apparently  undulating  surface 
of  a  map  of  the  county  which  lay  before  him. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  county  is  almost  everywhere  pleasingly  diversified  by  gently 
rising  hills,  certainly,  my  dear,  but  there  are  no  lofty  heights,  as 
in  some  of  the  other  counties  we  have  noticed.  Bardon  Hill,  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  most  elevated  spot  in  Leicestershire,  is  but  853 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

WILLIE. 

It  appears  to  me  that  must  be  a  very  high  bill.  Lideed,  quite  a 
mountain,  mamma. 

>IRS.  LESLIE. 

Not  a  mountain,  certainly,  Willie,  nor  yet  a  very  high  hill  in 
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comparison  with  manj  others.  Skiddaw,  in  Cumherland,  is  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  even  some  parts  of  the  Malvern 
Hills  rise  to  a  height  of  1200  or  1800  feet;  Bardon  Hill,  however, 
is  a  celebrated  spot  in  this  county,  on  account  of  the  extensive 
prospect  it  commands. 

MABION. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Leicestershire,  I  believe,  was  once 
forest  land. 

MBS.  LESLIE* 

Yes  ;  the  forest  of  Charnwood  or  Charlej,  which  occupied  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  was  nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
and  though  now  entirely  bare,  was  once  so  densely  wooded,  that  I 
have  heard  it  said  a  squirrel  might  have  been  hunted  several  miles 
without  its  ever  touching  the  ground.  There  is  a  melancholy 
interest  attached  to  Bradgate  Park,  a  picturesque  retreat  on  the 
border  of  this  ancient  forest,  from  its  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey.  You  are 
all  so  well  acquainted  with  her  brief  history  that  we  will  not  enter 
on  it  now,  but  at  once  direct  our  attention  to  the  boundaries  and 
size  of  Leicestershire. 

KATE. 

Leicestershire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Derbyshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire, on  the  east  by  Lincolnshire  and  Rutland,  on  the  south 
by  Northamptonshire  and  Warwickshire,  and  on  the  west  by  War- 
wickshire and  Derbyshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  in  that  direction  is  about  forty-four  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  about  forty  miles. 

WILUK. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Leicestershire  are  the  Soar,  the  Swift,  the 
Welland,  and  the  Avon.  Does  this  county  possess  any  mines, 
mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  has  a  few  collieries,  which  produce  about  632,000  tons 
of  coal  per  annum  ;  but  that,  I  believe,  is  its  only  mineral  produc- 
tion. 
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HERBERT. 

Leicestershire,  like  the  last  two  counties  we  noticed,  is  thought 
to  have  been  ancientlj  in  thdipossession  of  the  British  tribe 
Coritani,  and,  on  its  subjection  to  the  Romans,  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  extensive  district  of  Flavia  Ctesariensis.  Daring 
the  Saxon  Heptarchj  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  after  the  Danish  invasion  was  comprehended  in  the  territories 
granted  bj  Alfred  to  Guthrum,  on  the  conclusion  of  their  treaty 
of  peace. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  history  of  iJeicestershire,  for  a  considerable  period  afler  the 
Norman  Conquest,  affords  additional  evidence,  were  any  wanting,  of 
the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  van- 
quished Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  almost  universally  deprived 
of  their  estates  to  enrich  his  Norman  followers,  or,  if  in  any  in- 
stances they  were  permitted  to  retain  them,  it  was  only  on  condi- 
tion of  becoming  feudal  vassals  to  the  haughty  Norman  nobles. 
But  now  let  us  notice  the  present  state  of  the  county,  and  see  in 
what  its  importance  and  prosperity  consist 

KATE. 

Leicestershire  is  both  an  agricultural  and  a  manufacturing  county. 
Its  pastures  are  well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes,  and  the  farmers 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
Leicestershire  sheep  are  celebrated  for  the  large  quantities  of  wool 
they  produce,  which  is  converted  into  woollen  hosiery,  the  princi- 
pal manufacture  of  the  county,  and  the  one  for  which  Leicester, 
the  county  town,  is  chiefly  famed, 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  Leicester  was  a  Roman  town,  mamma  ?  I  think  you 
have  told  us  it  was  the  Romans  who  gave  the  name  to  all  the  places 
which  end  in  cester» 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  partly  right,  and  partly  wrong,  Willie.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Leicester  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  not  only 
because  its  name  denotes  such  a  fact,  but  also  because  many 
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of  their  works  have  been  found  there ;  but  the  names  of  places 
ending  in  eester  were  not  given  bj  the  Romans,  but  bj  the  Saxons 
who  succeeded  them,  and  were  on%r  applied  to  such  phtoes  as  had 
been  fortified  bj  the  Romans.     Do  jou  understand  it  now  ? 

WILLIE.  f 

Yes,  mamma,  and  whenever  I  hear  of  a  place  whose  name  ends 
in  cestevy  I  shall  remember  that  it  was  called  so  bj  the  Saxons, 
and  that  it  shows  that  the  Romans  had  lived  there  before  them. 

HERBERT. 

Well  done,  Willie !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  these  conversations 
were  to  prove  the  first  steps  towards  your  becoming  a  learned 
archsDologist  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  speaking  of  the  names  of  places,  we  must  remember  that 
thej  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us  exactly  the  same  as  thej 
were  given  so  many  centuries  before.  Thej  have  become  changed  or 
corrupted  into  something  like  their  former  names.  Thus  Leicester 
was  formerly  called  Leir-ceastre,  which  signified  a  fortification  on  the 
river  Leir.    The  town,  yon  will  observe,  gives  name  to  the  county. 

KATE. 

But  Leicester  is  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Soar.  Is  it 
not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Soar  was  anciently  called  the  Leir.  Before  we  proceed 
further,  perhaps  Herbert  can  mention  some  evidences  of  Roman 
occupation  which  Leicester  has  furnished  ? 

HERBERT. 

Tesselated  pavements  have  been  excavated  at  different  times, 
but  are  not  considered  equal  in  design  or  workmanship  to  those 
found  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Roman  coins  and  pottery 
have  also  been  found ;  but  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity  are, 
part  of  an  old  Roman  wall^  called  the  *'  Jewry  Wall,"  and  a  Roman 
milestone  discovered  on  the  Foss-way  in  1771,  with  an  inscription 
sufficiently  legible  to  determine  the  name  of  the  station,  Ratae, 
on  the  site  of  which  Leicester  now  stands. 
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MARION. 

Leicester  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
during  the  Saxon  power  in  Britain,  and  to  have  been  ceded  to  the 
Danes  by  Alfred,  when  it  became  one  of  the  great  Danish  burghs. 
It  was  afterwards  re-taken  by  Ethelfleda,  the  noble  lady  of  the 
Mercians,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged  and  fortified.  It  possessed  a 
mint  during  the  time  of  some  of  the  latter  Saxon  kings,  and  was 
altogether  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  town. 

BEBBERT. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  again  with  our  old  acquaintance  Ethelfieda. 
I  like  her  for  her  enterprising  spirit,  though  she  would  have  been 
too  much  of  an  amazon  for  our  days. 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  ask  what  became  of  the  town  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  for  no  doubt  William  either  took  it  himself  or 
gave  it  to  some  of  his  followers.  « 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  quite  right  in  your  opinion,  Willie.  The  town  was 
added  to  the  royal  estates,  the  castle  taken  from  its  rightful  owners, 
and  a  stronger  and  larger  one  erected  to  overawe  and  keep  the 
people  from  attempting  to  regain  their  lost  possessions.  This 
mighty  fortress  was  given  by  William  to  a  Norman  nobleman 
named  Robert  do  Beaumont,  whose  eldest  son  Robert,  sumamed 
the  Hunchbacked,  founded  the  famous  abbey  at  Leicester,  of 
which  you  have  heard. 

KATE. 

I  do  not  at  all  envy  those  Norman  noblemen,  on  whom  William 
bestowed  the  estates  of  England,  for  I  should  think  they  were  so 
much  disliked,  that  they  must  have  been  almost  afraid  to  venture 
out  of  their  gloomy  castles. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Such,  I  assure  you,  was  the  case.  A  Norman  nobleman's  castle 
was  his  principal  defence,  and  one  which  he  seldom  quitted  with- 
out a  powerful  body-guard.     The  oppressed  Anglo-Saxons  far 
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exceeded  the  Normans  in  numbers,  and  might  after  all  have  over- 
come them,  had  not  the  invaders  shut  themselves  up  in  those  mighty 
strongholds  which  their  superior  skill  in  architecture  and  fortifi- 
cation enabled  them  to  erect. 

MABION. 

The  town  of  Leicester  does  not  appear  to  have  played  any  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  history  of  our  country.  I  suppose  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  its  ancient  abbey^  is  the  principal  event 
which  has  contributed  to  its  fame  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  fall  from  power,  disgrace,  and  death  of  that  arrogant 
and  haughty  prelate,  immortalised  as  those  events  have  been  by 
the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  have  given  an  interest  to  the  place  which 
we  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other  subject  of  its  annals,  and  which 
the  wreck  of  all  that  was  material  has  failed  to  diminish.  You 
are  no  doubt  aware  that  Leicester  Abbey  has  long  been  levelled 
with  the  dust. 

MAmox. 

But  there  are  some  remains  of  it  still,  are  there  not  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Not  a  fragment  of  that  once  magnificent  structure  now  exists 
above  ground,  even  to  mark  its  site^  although  that  has  recently 
been  accurately  arrived  at  by  the  discoveries  made  by  excavation. 
The  ruin  which  usually  goes  by  the  name  of  Leicester  Abbey 
is  a  portion  of  a  mansion  erected  near  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
What  remained  of  the  abbey  af^er  the  dissolution  of  monastic 
houses,  was  entirely  demolished  during  the  civil  wars.  Do  you 
remember,  my  dear,  the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
England's  proudest  primate,  and  how  it  was  he  sought  a  last  asylum 
within  the  abbey  walls  ? 

MARIOK. 

Yes,  mamma.  Wolsey,  who  had  been  raised  from  an  humble 
station  in  life  to  a  position  inferior  only  to  that  of  royalty,  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  delay  of 
which  he  was  said  to  be  guilty  in  procuring  the  king's  divorce 
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from  Catharuie  of  Arragon.  The  courtiers  of  the  king,  who  had 
long  hated  Wolsey  for  his  pride  and  presamptiony  and  been  jealous 
of  his  influence  over  their  royal  master,  no  sooner  perceived  be 
was  declining  in  favour  than  they  resolved  to  accomplish  his 
destruction.  He  was  soon  dismissed  from  court,  deprived  of  the 
most  important  offices  he  held  in  the  state,  and,  after  having  his 
princely  mansion  in  London  seized  by  the  king,  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Cawood  in  Yorkshire ;  but  even  there  Henry*s  reseat* 
ment  fallowed  his  fallen  favourite,  whom  he  caused  to  be  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  sent  a  commission  with  instruc- 
tions to  convey  him  to  the  Tower.  While  on  his  journey,  Wolsey 
was  seized  with  an  illness,  the  result,  it  is  supposed,  of  anxiety  of 
mind,  and  was  compelled  to  stop  at  Leicester  Abbey,  on  entering 
which  he  exclaimed  to  the  abbot  who  came  out  to  meet  hin>, 
'*  Father  Abbot,  I  am  com^  to  leave  my  bones  among  you." 

KATE. 

That  was  quite  a  prophetic  speech. 

MRS.  LESLIE;. 

It  needed  no  prophetic  spirit  to  make  it,  my  dear.  The  feeling 
of  disease  too  truly  told  him  that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  was  at 
hand.  There  is  a  touching  and  minute  aceount  of  his  last  hours 
in  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Wolsey,  written  by  Greorge  Cavendish, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  household.  His  dying  exclamation  to 
Sir  William  Kingston  conveys  a  solemn  lesson  to  us  all :  '^  If  I 
had  served  my  Grod  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king.  He 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs ! "  What  a  strik- 
ing comment  on  the  words  of  Holy  Writ;  '*It  is  better  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes."  We 
are,  my  dear  children,  far  removed  from  the  snares  and  temptations 
which  beset  the  path  of  Wolsey,  but  depend  upon  it,  if  we  suffer 
any  object  to  interfere  with  the  supreme  regard  we  owe  to  God, 
we  not  only  endanger  our  eternal  interests,  but  such  an  object  is 
very  likely  to  become  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  this  present 
life. 

KATE. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  the  town  of  Leicester  was 
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at  first  taken  by  the  king,  but  his  triumph  wati  of  short  duration  ; 
the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby  was  won  by  the  parliament  a  fort- 
night afterwards  and  Leicester,  was  immediately  re*taken. 

MAHIOK. 

In  speaking  of  the  antiquities  of  Leicester,  Herbert  mentioned 
the  "Jewry  Wall.*  1  have  seen  a  plate  of  that  curious-looking  pile 
of  ancient  masonry,  with  its  broken  arches  and  rugged  surface ; 
but  old,  and  frowning  as  it  looks,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  can 
have  stood  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Archssologists  are  of  opinion  that  such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact, 
and  that  it  originally  formed  part  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  one  of 
the  heathen  divinities  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  our  word 
January  was  derived.  It  is  further  conjectured,  from  the  writings 
of  an  ancient  historian,  that  this  temple  remained  until  the  un- 
quiet reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  when  it  was  destroyed  during 
the  siege  of  the  town  ;  and  it  is  also  supposed  that  the  adjoining 
ancient  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  erected  on  the  ruins,  and 
partly  from  the  materials  of  the  heathen  temple.  The  fact  of 
Roman  tiles  being  observable  in  the  oldest  parts  of  that  venerable 
structure^  at  any  rate  gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the  conjecture. 

HERBERT. 

It  would  not  be  a  solitary  instance^  even  in  England,  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  rising  from  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple;  Westminster 
Abbey,  you  know,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  a  temple  previously 
dedicated  to  Apollo. 

WILLIE. 

Why  is  that  old  wall  at  Leicerter  called  the  "Jewry  Wall," 
mamma?  I  remember  there  is  a  street  in  London  called  **01d 
Jewry." 

URS.  LESLIE. 

Th«  term  **  Jewry "  was  formerly  applied  to  that  part  of  a 
town  which  was  occupied  by  Jews.  The  hatred  of  Christians 
towards  that  unhappy  race  was  at  one  time  so  great,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  them  to  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  town  with 
themselvesy  but  compelled  them  to  keep  to  the  most  unhealthy 
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and  inconvenient  district,  which  in  consequence  was  called  the 
"  Jewry,"  or  "  Jews'  district."  The  Jewry  Wall  at  Leicester  no 
doubt  received  its  name  from  being  on  the  spot  to  which  the  Jews 
were  at  one  time  compelled  to  confine  themselves  ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  so  great  was  the  antipathy  of  the  people  of 
Leicester  to  those  poor  outcasts,  that  they  were  driven  from  the 
place  altogether,  and  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  Jew  or 
Jewess  ever  to  dwell  within  the  town  again. 

KATE. 

But  surely  such  a  law  is  not  in  existence  now,  mamma ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  understand  that  the  charter  providing  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  which  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester  by  the 
celebrated  Simon  de  Montfort,  is  still  extant,  but  happily  the  spirit 
of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  now  so  generally  prevails^  that 
no  one  would  think  of  availing  himself  of  such  an  unchristianlike 
privilege, 

HERBERT. 

And  if  such  a  spirit  of  intolerance  should  break  out,  I  will 
venture  to  say  parliament  would  quickly  take  the  matter  up,  and 
the  disgraceful  charter  at  once  would  be  repealed. 

wnxiE. 
How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  Leicester  now,  manuna  ? 

MRS  LESLIE. 

The  population  is  about  60,000.  The  principal  manufacture  is 
that  of  worsted  hosiery. 

KATE. 

The  flourishing  marke-ttown  of  Loughborough  is  the  second 
in  importance  and  population  in  this  county.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  river  Soar,  and  derives  its  chief  prosperity  from 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  bobbin  net.  It  contains  nearlj 
11,000  inhabitants. 

MRS.   LESLIE.  * 

I  dare  say  Willie  can  mention  some  other  towns  of  Leicestershire  ? 
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IVILLIE. 

Hinckley,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  Lutter- 
worth. 

HERBERT. 

All  those  towns  partake  more  or  less  of  the  staple  manufacture 
of  the  county,  worsted  hosiery.  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  and  Melton 
Mowbray  are  also  noted  for  their  cattle  markets,  and  the  latter 
place  is  greatly  distinguished  by  the  '*  Melton  Hunt,"  which  attracts 
sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Lutterworth  is  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  residence  of  John  Wycliffe,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation. 

KARION. 

Market  Harborough  and  Market  Bosworth  are  also  towns  of 
Leicestershire  ;  the  former  is  noted  for  its  antiquity,  and  the  latter 
from  being  near  Bosworth  Field,  where  Richard  the  Third  lost 
his  life  in  a  battlis  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  as  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  Battle  of  Boswortli 
Field  was  the  last  contest  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

KATE. 

I  quite  forget  how  that  long  quarrel  was  made  up.  I  know 
Henry  the  Seventh  was  a  Lancastrian ;  but  was  there  no  claim- 
ant to  the  crown  belonging  to  the  house  of  York  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  am  surprised  you  have  forgotten,  that  to  maintain  himself 
firmly  on  the  throne,  Henry  thought  it  expedient  to  marry  the 
heiress  of  the  House  of  York,  the  princess  Elizabeth^  daughter  of 
Edward  the  Fourth.  Not  being  based  upon  mutual  affection,  their 
union  proved  far  from  a  happy  one ;  but  it  nevertheless  was  a 
blessing  to  the  nation,  as  it  put  an  end  to  those^readful  civil  wars, 
which  had  desolated  the  country  for  nearly  forty  years.  Henry  the 
Seventh  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  whom  the 
rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  united,  his 
mother  being  of  the  house  of  York,  his  father  of  that  of  Lancaster. 
Since  his  reign  those  unhappy  distinctions  have  been  entirely  un- 
known. 
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KATB. 

I  once  aaw  a  fine  painting  of  Belvoir  Castle,  in  this  county.  It 
was  a  noble-looking  place,  standing  on  a  very  high  hilL  I  suf^Kwe 
it  was  a  Norman  castle,  as  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  are  said 
to  have  built  a  great  many  in  Leicestershire  to  keep  the  Saxons  ia 
subjection. 

MHS.  LESLIE. 

The  present  castle  of  Belvoir,  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  in  England,  was  not  built  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  \o£tj  mount  on  which  it  stands  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  Norman  fortress  erected  by  Robert  de  To- 
deni,  the  standard-bearer  to  the  Conqueror.  The  dukes  of  Rut- 
land, who  have  possessed  the  castle  for  manygenenations,  I  believe, 
trace  back  their  ancestry  to  that  Norman  nobleman. 

HABION. 

Has  Belvoir  Castle  been  the  scene  of  any  important  historical 
events  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  ancient  castle  suffered  considerably  at  the  commencement 
of  the  wars  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians ;  and  it  also 
sustained  a  four  months'  siege,  during  the  contest  between  Charles 
the  First  and  his  parliament.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  wars, 
the  old  building  was  demolished,  and  after  the  Restoration  the 
present  noble  structure  was  erected. 

vriLLiE. 
I  should  not  mind  living  in  an  old  castle  now,  because  I  could 
go  in  and  out  when  I  liked ;  bat  I  should  much  rather  live  in  ever 
such  a  poor  cottage,  and  have  my  liberty,  than  be  obliged  to  be 
shut  up  as  the  Norman  noblemen  were. 

MB8.  LRSUE. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear.  Let  us  endeavour  to  be  thank- 
ful foj:  the  blessings  w«  enjoy,  and  use  that  liberty  which  is  so 
dear  to  us,  by  striving  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  among  cur  feUow- 
cr^atures,  with  whom  we  so  freely  mingle.  Lincolnshire  ia  the 
next  county  that  demands  our  notice. 
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CONVERSATION    XXIV. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Subjects:— Principal  Seat  of  l>uiish  Immigration.— Influence  on  Names  of 
Places.  —  Boundaries  of  Conntj.  —  Size.  —  Early  Inhabitants.  —  Ancient 
Divisions  of  Conntj. —  Character  of  Soil. —  Draining  of  Fens.—  Abundance 
of  Wild  Fowl —  Principal  Rivers. —  City  of  Lincoln. —  Its  great  Antiquity. 

—  Newport  Gate.  —  Hermin  Street.  —  Depredations  of  Danes.  —  Danish 
Sovereigns  of  England — Norman  Injustice  and  Rapacity. — Ancient  Im- 
portance of  Lincoln. — Historical  Reminiscences. — Louis,  Daujdiin  of  France. 

—  CatbedraL — Hngh  de  Grenoble. — Ancient  Magnificence  of  Cathedral. 

—  Trade  of  City.— Boston. — Destructive  Fire  by  Incendiary. —  Church  of 

St.  Botolph Tutelar  Saints. —  John  Fox. — Granthaxn. —  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

— Early  Predilections.  —  Original  Destination.  —  Important  Discoveries.  — 
Religious  Character.  —  Honour  paid  to  his  Remains. -^  First  Success  of 
CromwelL—  Stamford. —  Grimsby,  and  other  Towns.  —  Croyland  Abbey.  — 
Sale  of  Indulgences. —  John  TetseL — Martin  Luther.  —  Glorious  Refor- 
mation. 

*'  How  many  places  there  are  in  Lincolnshire  with  names  ending 
in  *  by*  mamma ! "  said  Willie  to  his  mother,  as  she  joined  her 
children  for  conversation  on  that  county. 

**  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  been  studying  your  map  so  atten- 
tively as  to  observe  that  peculiarity/'  was  the  reply.  "  Would 
you  like  me  to  tell  you  how  it  is  so  many  places  in  this  county 
have  that  termination  ?** 

WILLIE. 

Oh!  yes,  if  you  please^  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  must  bear  in  mind,  then,  that  '^bye**  is  a  Danish  word, 
signifying  a  town.    We  have  often  talked,  you  know,  about  the 
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Danes,  and  of  their  coming  over  and  plundering  and  burning  the 
towns  of  this  island  ;  and,  at  last,  of  Alfred  the  Great  making  an 
agreement  with  Guthrum,  the  Danish  chief,  bj  which  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  here,  on  condition  of  their  leading  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives, 

WILLIE. 

Yes,  I  know  all  about  that,  mamma ;  and  now  I  expect  you 
are  going  to  tell  me  that  the  names  of  the  places  which  end  in 
"by"  were  given  by  the  Danes. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  quite  right,  Willie.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  were  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  they  began  to  change  the  Saxon  names  of 
the  towns  and  villages  in  which  they  settled  to  Danish  ones ;  and 
as  Lincolnshire  was  one  of  the  principal  places  which  they  occu- 
pied, we  can  easily  account  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  Danish 
word  for  town.  But,  in  our  notice  of  this  county,  we  must  go 
back  a  few  centuries,  and  see  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  before  the 
Danes  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  England.  Katie,  however^  had 
better  first  tell  us  the  boundaries  and  size  of  Lincolnshire. 

KATE. 

Lincolnshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Hnmber,  the  largest  river  in  England  ;  on 
the  east  by  the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  by 
Cambridgeshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Rutland ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire.  It  is 
the  largest  county  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Yorkshire, 
and  is  about  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  fifty  broad. 

MARION. 

This  is  another  county  which  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Coritani ;  and,  on  becoming  subject  to  the  Romans,  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  province  called  Flavia  Csesariensis.  During 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

HERBERT. 

From  very  ancient  times  Lincolnshire  has  been  divided  into  three 
districts,  termed  Lindsey,  Kesteven,  and  Holland.    This  county 
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everywhere  bears  testimony  to  its  having  been  occupied  by  the 
Eomans ;  and  the  name  Lindsey,  which  is  applied  to  by  far  the 
most  extensive  district^  is  derived  from  Lindum,  the  Latin  name 
of  Lincoln,  which  city  was  formerly  a  Roman  colony, 

KATE. 

What  can  the  term  Kesteven  mean  ? 

HERBERT. 

The  origin  of  that  name  seems  to  be  unknown  ;  but  that  of 
Holland  is  plainly  derived  from  the  natural  features  of  the  district, 
which  consists  of  hollow,  or  low  fenny  land,  similar  to  the  province 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  bears  the  same  name. 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

In  a  former  county,  you  remember,  we  spoke  of  that  large  tract 
of  fenny  land  called  the  Bedford  Level,  and  of  the  many  thousand 
acres  which  had  been  reclaimed,  and  brought  under  cultivation,  by 
human  industry  and  skill.  The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  lie  to  the 
north  of  that  district,  and  present  a  no  less  remarkable  illustration 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  combination  of  capital  and 
practical  science.  Large  tracts  of  land,  which  were  formerly  mere 
swamps  and  bogs,  have  been  thoroughly  drained  and  converted 
into  teeming  corn-fields  and  luxuriant  pasture  lands ;  while  many 
parts  along  the  coast  have  been  so  embanked,  as  to  reclaim  many 
thousand  acres  which,  at  one  time,  were  covered  by  the  sea. 

MARION. 

I  find  the  draining  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  is  supposed  to 
have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Eomans. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Car-dyke  and 
the  Foss-dyke,  two  large  drains,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
canals,  were  constructed  by  that  enterprising  people ;  although 
the  Foss-dyke  is  frequently  attributed  to  Henry  the  First,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  had  it  re-opened.  By  means  of 
these  canals,  the  waters  from  the  uplands  were  conveyed  to  the 
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sea,  iDStead  of  resting  on  the  low  flat  land  of  the  snrrotinding 
country.  In  the  reigns  of  several  succeeding  monarcfas,  yarious 
improvements  were  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  fenny  district ; 
but  it  is  especially  during  the  present  century  that  science  has 
produced  such  great  and  glorious  results  in  this  once  uncultivated 
region. 

KATB. 

The  undrained  fens  of  Lincolnshire  still  abound  in  wild  fowl,  do 
they  not  ? 

HKS.  LKSLIE. 

Yes^  it  is  from  this  district  that  the  London  markets  are  princi- 
pally supplied  with  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  and  other  water-fowl. 
Vast  flocks  of  geese  are  also  bred,  not  only  for  the  table,  but  on 
account  of  their  feathers  and  quills,  which  still  form  a  considerable 
article  of  trade,  although  the  demand  for  quills  is  much  less  now 
than  before  the  invention  of  steel  pens. 

MABTON. 

If  every  one  disliked  steel  pens  as  much  as  I  do,  quills  would  be 
as  greatly  in  request  as  ever. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  rather  agree  with  you,  my  dear,  although  we  must  admit  steel 
pens  have  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  mending.  But  come, 
Willie,  tell  us  the  rivers  of  this  county. 

WILLIE. 

The  Witham,  the  Trent,  the  Ancholme,  the  Welland,  and  the 
Glen. 

KATE. 

The  city  of  Lincoln  is  built  upon  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  River  Witham. 

HERBERT. 

This  city  must  be  full  of  interest  to  the  archesologist,  as  lie 
cannot  fail  to  discover  numerous  traces  of  the  Roman,  Saacon,  and 
Norman  dominion.  Its  very  name  denotes  it  to  have  been  a 
Roman  colony,  Lincoln  being  merely  an  abbreviation  of  Lindum 
Colonia.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  was  originally 
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surroaaded  hj  a  wall,  having  four  gates  of  immense  strength. 
One,  called  the  Newport  Grate,  still  remains,  and  is  ranked  among 
the  most  perfect  and  interesting  specimens  of  Boman  architecture 
in  the  kingdom. 

KATE. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  the  Romans  managed  to  build  such  mas- 
sive structures  without  mortar  to  keep  the  stones  together.  I 
should  have  thought  they  would  soon  have  fallen  to  decaj,  instead 
of  remaining  so  many  centuries  exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 

KBS.  LESUE. 

Indeed,  I  am  not  architect  enough  to  tell  yon  the  principles  upon 
which  their  masonry  was  formed ;  but  I  believe  they  were  ex- 
tremely simple,  notwithstanding  its  amazing  durability.  Do  yon 
know,  Herbert,  of  any  other  Roman  memento  in  the  locality  of 
Newport  Gate  ? 

HEBBERT. 

The  very  name  of  the  street  in  which  the  Roman  gateway 
stands  is  itself  an  evidence  of  its  occupancy  by  the  Romans, 
Hermin  Street  being  one  of  their  principal  lines  of  road  in  this 
country.  It  extended  the  entire  length  of  England,  from  Peven- 
sey,  in  Sussex,  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

HABION. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  Christian  church  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was  built  in  the  Hermin  Street,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  little  Church  of  St.  Paul's. 

HERBERT. 

The  Mint  Wall  is  another  monument  of  antiquity ;  and  existing 
coins  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  money  was  coined  in  Lincoln 
during  the  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  governments. 

ICARIOX. 

The  city  of  Lincoln  suffered  greatly  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Danes.  As  late  as  the  year  1016,  they  were  driven  out  of  it 
by  Edmund,  son  of  Ethelred  the  Second. 
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KATE. 

Whj,  that  was  long  after  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and 
Guthrum  the  Dane.  I  thought  all  their  disputes  were  put  an  end 
to  by  that  agreement* 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

For  several  years  England  enjoyed  comparative  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  consequence  of  Alfred's  wise  arrangement;  but  at 
length  the  encroaching  Danes,  not  satisfied  with  having  some  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  country  given  to  them,  determined  to  possess 
the  whole,  and  were  aided  in  their  ambitious  project  by  large 
bodies  of  their  countrymen  coming  over  to  their  assistance. 
Edmund,  surnamed  Ironsides,  displayed  great  valour  in  the 
defence  of  his  territories,  and  expelled  the  Danes  from  the  city  of 
Lincoln ;  but  after  all  his  exertions,  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  divide  the  kingdom  with  Canute,  who  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  upon  the  death  of  Edmund. 

•  KATE. 

If  I  remember  right,  the  Danes  did  not  long  possess  the  crown 
of  England. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

About  twenty-five  years,  during  which  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  Canute,  generally  called  the  Great ;  and  by  his  sons  Harold 
and  Ilardicanute.  Canute  appears  to  have  possessed  many  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  great  ruler ;  although,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  he  treated  the  vanquished  Saxons  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  and  barbarism.  The  reigns  of  his  sons  were  short  and 
inglorious,  and  that  of  the  younger  disgraced  by  tyranny  and 
violence.  At  his  death  the  Saxon  power  was  again  established  in 
England,  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

HERBEBT. 

The  poor  harassed  Saxons  did  not  long  enjoy  the  position  thus 
regained ;  for,  in  the  succeeding  reign«  WiUiam  the  Conqueror 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  defeated  Harold  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  brought  England  under  the  Norman  yoke* 
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MABION. 

And  a  verj  heavy  yoke  it  was  to  bear !  In  nearly  every  county 
we  have  noticed^  we  have  had  instances  of  William*8  rapacity  and 
tyranny,  and  the  one  we  are  now  considering  is  not  an  exception. 
Among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the  Conqueror;  and  it  is  stated,  that 
''one  hundred  and  sixty-six  mansions  were  destroyed  to  clear  the 
ground  for  its  erection,  and  seventy-four  more  were  demolished  to 
give  it  the  advantage  of  standing  alone." 

HERBERT. 

Well  done,  William!  There  is  certainly  nothing  like  doing  a 
thing  thoroughly,  when  one  is  about  it. 

KATE. 

Lincoln  must  have  been  a  large  place,  bven  at  that  time,  if,  after 
the  destruction  of  so  many  mansions,  there  were  any  worth  calling 
mansions  left. 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
1070  mansions  or  houses,  and  it  is  further  described  by  a  writer 
of  that  period  as  **  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  England,  and 
a  market  for  all  kinds  of  goods  coming  either  by  land  or  water." 

MARION. 

Lincoln  was  one  of  the  places  which  shared  in  the  contest  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maude.  The  empress  was  besieged  in 
the  castle  by  the  king,  but  managed  to  escape  before  it  surrendered. 
The  castle  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  the  partizans  of 
Maude,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  barons  of  the  time,  and  after  a  desperate  engage- 
ment the  king  was  overthrown  and  taken  prisoner.  Our  next 
historical  notice  relates  to  Henry  the  Second  the,  son  of  Maude, 
who  came  to  Lincoln  to  be  crowned  after  having  had  the  ceremony 
performed  in  London. 

KATE. 

Wbat  could  have  been  the  reason  of  his  being  crowned  twice, 
mamma? 

CO  i 
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MB8.  LB8LIR. 

In  times  when  the  right  of  succesrion  to  the  throne  was 
uncertain  and  disputed,  the  coronation  of  a  king  was  an  act  of 
the  very  first  importance,  establishing,  as  it  did,  his  power  and 
authority.  Hemy,  on  his  accession,  could  scarcely  have  felt 
secure,  after  the  severe  struggle  for  the  crown  which  had  lasted 
so  many  years  between  his  mother  and  Stephen ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably to  confirm  his  sovereignty,  that  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion was  repeated  at  Lincoln  after  having  been  performed  in 
London. 

HERBERT. 

In  the  civil  wars  during  the  reign  of  John,  this  city  was  besieged 
by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  one  of  the  barons  in  the  service  of  Loais  the 
dauphin  of  France.  The  castle  held  out  for  the  king,  and  Gaunt 
retreated  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  John,  who  with  a  large 
army  was  hastening  to  relieve  it  The  king,  however,  never 
reached  the  place,  for,  as  he  was  crossing  the  marshes  between 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  the  tide  suddenly  overwhelmed  his  army, 
the  rear  of  which  was  lost,  as  well  as  his  crown,  treasures,  and 
baggage  of  every  description. 

WILLIE. 

Was  the  king  drowned  too,  Herbert? 

HERBERT. 

No,  he  managed  to  escape,  and  got  safe  to  Swineshead  Abbey, 
in  the  Fens  of  Linoolnshirei  but  anxiety  and  grief  brought  on  a 
fever,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  reached  Newark,  where 
he  died  a  few  days  after. 

KATE. 

Then  I  suppose  the  city  of  Lincoln  fell  into  the  hands  of  that 
French  baron  after  all.  I  forget,  though,  how  it  was  that  the 
dauphin  of  France  came  to  invade  this  country;  I  thought  John's 
quarrels  were  with  his  own  subjects  the  barons,  and  not  with  any 
foreign  foe. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  barons  were  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  cruelty  of 
John,  who,  in  revenge  for  having  Magna  Charta  extorted  from 
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him^  raised  a  foreign  army  and  made  war  upon  his  own  subjects, 
burning  and  slaughtering  them  at  every  step,  so  that  they  began 
to  think  any  change  in  the  government  would  be  for  the  better, 
and  therefore  resorted  to  the  very  unwise  measure  of  inviting  Louis^ 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  to  come  to  their  assistance,  pro- 
mising to  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  England.  Thus  invited, 
Louis  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  quickly  took  Rochester  Castle, 
and  for  a  time  seemed  to  have  every  chance  of  success  ;  but  at 
length  the  barons  began  to  think  they  had  made  a  great  mistake 
in  promising  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power ;  many  therefore 
abandoned  his  standard,  and  joined  the  king*  On  the  death  of 
John,  the  city  of  Lincoln  was  again  besieged  by  the  French  com- 
mander, when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  regent  to  the  young  king, 
hastened  to  its  rescue.  A  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
nobles  and  persons  of  rank  on  both  sides  were  slain,  and  the  earl 
succeeded  in  taking  the  city.  Thus  ended  the  pretensions  of  Louis 
to  the  English  throne. 

MARION. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  sieges  and  battles  in  connection  with 
this  city,  for  during  the  wars  between  Charles  and  his  parliament, 
it  was  first  besieged  by  one  party,  and  then  by  the  other,  and  ulti- 
mately came  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians. 

HESBEET. 

Your  mention  of  the  parliamentarians  reminds  me  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  even  said  to  approach  to  York  Minster  in  magnifi- 
cence. The  original  structure  was  built  in  the  llth  century,  by 
Remegins  de  Fescamp,  and  was  partially  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1185.  Hugh  de  Grenoble,  a  prelate  of  extraordinary 
piety,  undertook  to  restore  it  to  more  than  its  former  splendour; 
and  it  is  related,  that  '^  so  intent  was  the  good  bishop  upon  his 
pious  enterprise,  that  he  was  wont  to  carry  stones  and  mortar  on 
his  own  shoulders  for  the  use  of  the  masons." 

MABION. 

That  must  have  been  an  odd  sight,  indeed  I  We  can  scarcely 
fancy  such  a  thing,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  displayed  in  our  own 
day  for  the  work  of  church  restoration. 
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HEBBEBT. 

The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  combines  different  styles  of  architecture 
the  predominant  being  the  Early  English  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and 
elegant  character.  The  most  magnificent  part  of  the  exterior  is 
the  west  front,  the  towers  and  turrets  of  which,  are  strikingly 
beautiful.  Lincoln  cathedral  was  formerly  greatly  celebrated  for 
the  extraordinary  splendour  of  its  shrines.  One  of  pure  gold, 
another  of  silver,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  the  most  costly 
jewels,  were  taken  away  by  Henry  the  Eighth  at  the  Reformation. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  the  cathedral  was  further 
despoiled  by  Cromwell's  army,  and  the  bishop's  palace,  a  most 
magnificent  edifice,  was  entirely  destroyed. 

KATE. 

I  think  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  ''  Tom  of  Lincoln"  as  it 
is  called,  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  It  weighs  five  tons  eight 
hundredweight,  and  is  the  third  bell  for  size  in  the  kingdom^  being 
exceeded  only  by  "  Great  Tom"  of  Oxford,  and  "  Great  Tom"  of 
Exeter. 

WILLIE. 

Are  there  any  manufactures  carried  on  at  Lincoln,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Not  any  of  importance;  its  trade  consists  principally  of  corn  and 
wool,  which  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Yorkshire  and  other 
places.     The  population  of  Lincoln  is  about  18,000. 

HEBBEBT. 

Boston  is  the  largest  seaport,  and  the  most  populous  commercial 
town  in  the  division  of  Holland.  It  contains  upwards  of  15,000  in- 
habitants and  has  a  considerable  foreign  trade.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  town  was  set  on  fire  by  an 
incendiary  named  Robert  Chamberlain,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  that  melted  gold  and  silver 
mingled  in  the  streets,  as  at  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 

WILLIE. 

What  did  Chamberlain  want  to  bum  the  town  for  ? 
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HERBERT. 

For  the  purpose  of  plunder.  Boston  was  at  that  time  inhabited 
by  a  great  many  wealthy  merchants,  and  Chamberlain,  who  was  a 
very  wicked  man,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  rob 
them  while  they  were  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  and  confusion  as 
a  general  fire  would  produce ;  so  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  ruffians  disguised  as  monks  and  priests,  and  set  fire  to 
the  town  in  dififerent  places,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged 
in  witnessing  a  tournament.  Chamberlain  was  taken,  and  after 
confessing  his  crime  was  hanged,  but  his  accomplices  escaped. 

MARION. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  Boston  is  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
which  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  dedicated  to  him 
as  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners.  It  is  described  as  a  **  large,  ele- 
gant, and  interesting  pile  of  architecture,"  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  church  without  cross  aisles  in  the  kingdom. 

WILLIE. 

What  did  Marion  mean  by  -a  tutelar  saint,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

One  who  was  belieyed  to  have  the  especial  guardianship  of  any 
person,  and  to  have  power  to  help  him  in  any  difficulty,  and  pro- 
tect him  in  any  danger.  Countries,  cities,  and  even  trades,  have 
had  their  supposed  tutelar  or  patron  saints.  Thus  St  George  was 
said  to  be  the  tutelar  saint  of  England,  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  St. 
Crispin  of  shoemakers,  St.  Botolph  of  sailors,  and  a  great  many 
othe  rs,  which  I  should  not  have  patience  to  mention. 

WILLIE. 

I  am  sure,  mamma,  no  one  but  God  can  take  care  of  us  in  danger 
and  help  us  in  difficulty. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Certainly  not,  Willie;  and  it  is  very  foolish  and  wicked  to  trust 
to  any  other  protection. 

KATE. 

Are  not  most  of  the  churches  in  the  Fens  distinguished  by  their 
lofty  spires  ? 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  is  supposed  they  were  so  constructed  to  serve  as  land 
marks  for  trayellers. 

HERBERT. 

I  find  John  Fox,  the  Martyrologist,  was  a  native  of  Boston. 

KATE. 

What,  the  good  man  who  wrote  "  The  Book  of  Martyrs  ?  " 

HERBERT. 

Tes,  Katie.  He  was  born  in  1517,  and  educated  at  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  remoyed  to  a  fellowship  in 
Magdalen  College,  but  on  his  embracing  the  reformed  religion  was 
expelled  in  1645.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  as  private 
tutor  in  families  of  distinction  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  finding 
it  necessary  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  settled  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  maintained  his  family  by  correcting  works  for  the  press.  His 
leisure  time  was  employed  in  forming  the  plans  for  his  '^  Acts  and 
Monuments,"  or  as  you  call  that  celebrated  work,  his  "  Book  of 
Martyrs."  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  home,  and 
published  his  great  work  in  1563. 

MARION. 

Grantham  is  an  ancient  town  of  Lincolnshire,  with  a  population 
of  10,873.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  reli- 
gious* houses,  some  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 

HERBERT. 

The  village  of  Woolsthorpe,  near  Grantham,  was  the  birth-place 
of  that  illustrious  philosopher  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  bom 
at  the  Manor  House,  on  Christmas  Day,  1642.  During  his  in- 
fancy it  appears  he  was  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  sickly  child, 
but  as  he  advanced  to  boyhood  he  gradually  gained  strength,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Grantham. 

KATE. 

I  think  I  have  heard  that  he  was  not  at  all  fond  of  learning  when 
at  school  ? 
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HSBBERT* 

I  have  read  an  anecdote  of  his  school-days,  in  which  he  was  de- 
scribed as  very  negligent,  and  generally  low  in  his  class;  until  one 
day  being  insulted  by  a  boy  above  him,  he  determined  to  be  re- 
venged, not  only  by  giving  his  antagonist  a  sound  thrashing,  but 
by  a  determination  to  outdo  him  in  his  studies.  From  that  day 
he  never  rested  till  he  was  head  boy  in  the  schooL 

KATE. 

I  wonder  how  he  came  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  such  dry 
subjects  as  geometry  and  mathematics?  I  am  not  surprised  at 
his  taste  for  astronomy,  there  is  something  interesting  in  that. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  expect,  KatiCj  if  you  had  inquired  of  the  great  philosopher  him- 
self, he  would  have  told  you,  that  your  thinking  such  pursuits  dry 
and  uninteresting  was  a  plain  proof  that  you  were  unacquainted 
with  them.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  circumstances  which  gave 
bent  to  his  genius,  but  his  taste  for  investigation  and  experiment 
appears  to  have  been  first  awakened  by  his  boarding  in  the  house  of 
an  apothecary  during  his  school  career  at  Grantham,  and  there 
having  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  various  che- 
mical properties  and  preparations.  He  also  evinced  a  great  taste 
for  mechanics  about  that  time,  and  constructed  many  curious  and 
ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism,  among  which  were  a  model  of  a 
water-mill,  a  water-clock,  and  several  scientific  toys. 

MARION. 

Have  I  not  heard  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  at  first  intended 
for  a  farmer? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow  with  a  small  estate,  determined 
to  employ  her  son  in  its  cultivation,  but  agricultural  pursuits  had 
no  attraction  for  the  young  philosopher,  and  often  when  sent  with  a 
servant  to  the  neighbouring  market  of  Grantham  to  dispose  of  the 
farm  produce,  he  would  leave  the  man  to  sell  his  eggs  and  butter 
while  he  sat  by  the  road  side  poring  over  some  musty  old  book. 
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At  length  convinced  that  farming  was  not  her  son*s  yocation»  his 
mother  allowed  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  such  extraordinary  ardour,  that 
all  the  great  discoveries  which  have  immortalised  his  name  were 
conceived  and  demonstrated  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  aca- 
demic course. 

IIARION. 

I  know  it  was  the  falling  of  an  apple  that  suggested  his  first 
idea  of  gravitation. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  during  the  raging  of  the  plague  at  Cambridge,  in  1666,  he 
retired  to  Woolsthorpe  for  a  time,  and  while  sitting  in  his  mother's 
garden,  the  simple  circumstance  you  mention  led  his  deeply  pene- 
trating mind  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  by  which  the  universe  is 
kept  in  order,  and  the  planets  are  sustained.  If  we  follow  Newton 
through  his  college  career,  we  shall  find  that  he  obtained  first  one 
professorship  and  then  another^  and  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his 
Hfe  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Anne. 

MABJON. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  not  only  a  great  philosopher,  but  an 
eminent  Christian. 

URS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  It  was  the  grand  aim  of  his  life  to  "  look  up 
from  nature  unto  nature's  God."  He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the.  sacred  Scriptures,  and  was  never  more  dis- 
tressed than  when  sacred  subjects  were  treated  lightly  or  irre- 
verently. The  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  a  striking  exempli- 
fication of  the  truth  that  "  science  is  the  handmaid  of  religion-'* 
This  truly  Christian  philosopher  exchanged  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  time  for  the  unveiled  glories  of  eternity,  March  the 
20th,  1727.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbej  ; 
and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory,  that  his  pall  wna 
borne  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  two  dukes,  and  three  earls. 

HERBERT. 

It  was  at  Grantham  that  Oliver  Cromwell  first  signalised  hixn- 
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self  against  the  forces  of  his  king.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  he  was  only  a  private  captain  of  horse,  but  soon  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  joining  with  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, obtained  a  complete  victory  near  Grantham,  over  twenty- 
four  troops  of  royalist  cavalry. 

UABIOK, 

Stamford  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  during  the  Danish  occu- 
pation of  this  country  was  considered  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstan  it  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  mint,  and  at  one  period  contained  no  less  than  fourteen 
churches. 

HERBEBT. 

Did  not  Stamford  once  possess  a  university  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  town  was  very  early  distinguished  for  the  education  of 
youth.  Jeoffrid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  is  said  to  have  sent  three 
monks  from  his  monastery  to  Stamford  for  the  purpose  of  tuition ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  a  band  of  Carmelite  monks  gave  instruction 
to  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  in  divinity  and  the  arts. 
In  this  manner  the  town  gained  celebrity  as  a  place  of  liberal 
education,  and  on  a  violent  contest  taking  place  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  many  of  the  students 
removed  to  Stamford,  which  already  possessed  the  reputation  and 
some  of  the  advantages  of  a  university.  The  glory  of  the  town, 
however,  in  this  respect,  soon  came  to  an  end,  as  the  Oxford 
scholars  were  compelled  by  royal  proclamation  to  return  to  Oxford, 
and  it  was  further  enacted  that  no  Oxford  man  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  degree  at  Stamford. 

KATE. 

Is  Stamford  a  place  of  note  at  the  present  day  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  still  somewhat  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  schools  and 
the  extent  of  its  charitable  institutions.  Its  principal  trade  is  in 
matting ;  its  population  is  about  9000. 
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KATE. 

Grimsbj,  Gainsborougb,  and  Spalding  are  market  towns  of 
Lincolnshirei  bat  they  do  not  possess  any  peculiar  features  of 
importance. 

MARION. 

There  are  remains  of  several  monastic  houses  in  this  county. 
I  believe  the  most  interesting  are  the  ruins  of  Groyland  Abbey,  on 
the  border  of  Northamptonshire.  The  first  monastery  was  founded 
by  Ethelbald,  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  but 
it  was  entirely  demolished  by  the  Danes,  and  one  that  was  after- 
wards erected  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence,  the  money  necessary 
for  the  work  being  raised  in  a  great  measure  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences. 

WILLIE. 

What  could  the  sale  of  indulgences  be,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

An  unholy  trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Church 
of  Borne,  which  pretended  to  sell  pardon  for  sin  to  all  who  con- 
tributed money  for  any  pious  undertaking,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  building  or  restoration  of  a  church.  The  extent  to  which 
this  shameful  practice  was  pursued  in  Germany  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  led  to  the  glorious  Reformation  in  that 
country,  and  afterwards  in  England. 

KATE. 

Oh!  pray,  mamma,  tell  us  all  about  it  I  remember  learning 
in  Mangnall's  Questions,  that  the  general  sale  of  indulgences  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Reformation  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  but  I  never  thought  much  about  what  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences meant.     Do  tell  us  bow  it  was  carried  on ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

This  evil  had  long  been  practised  by  the  Church  of  Rome  when- 
ever money  was  required  for  any  particular  purpose;  and  quite  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Tetzel,  a  native 
of  Leipsic,  and  a  man  of  very  corrupt  life,  was  commissioned  by 
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the  pope  to  travel  through  the  country  and  sell  letters  of  in- 
dulgence in  order  to  raise  funds  for  building  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  He  journeyed  from  one  town  to  another  in  a 
waggon^  proclaiming  his  indulgences  as  he  went  along,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  hawkers  endeavour  to  dispose  of  their 
merchandise.  Pardon  at  a  fixed  price  was  ofiTered  for  every  kind  of 
crime ;  thus,  if  a  person  had  committed  murder,  he  had  to  pay  a 
very  large  sum  for  absolution ;  if  theft,  a  smaller  sum,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sin  committed;  but  every  crime 
was  sure  of  pardon,  provided  a  sufficient  sum  were  paid  for  it. 

KATE. 

Oh !  mamma,  how  very  shocking !  But  is  it  possible  the  people 
could  believe  that  any  man  had  power  to  sell  forgiveness  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  church  of  Borne,  you  know,  does  not  allow  the  people  to 
think  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  but  requires  them  to 
do  just  as  they  are  directed  by  their  priests ;  so  for  a  long  time  the 
poor-misguided  people  believed  just  what  this  wicked  man  told 
them.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
other  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  after  his  customers  had  paid  their 
money,  they  felt  quite  sure  they  were  forgiven, — but,  a  great  and 
glorious  change  was  at  hand.  While  the  infamous  Tetzel  was 
travelling  through  the  country  deluding  the  ignorant  people  in  such 
a  shameful  way,  a  pious  monk,  in  a  solitary  cell  at  Erfurt,  was 
earnestly  engaged  in  studying  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had 
accidentally  found  in  the  library  of  the  monastery. 

MARION. 

Of  course  that  pious  monk  was  Martin  Luther,  and  his  study  of 
the  Scriptures  led  him  to  see  the  errors  of  the  church  of 'Rome. 

MRS.   LESUB. 

You  are  right.  After  a  period  of  intense  mental  anxiety  and  deep 
solicitude  regarding  his  eternal  interests,  it  pleased  God  to  con- 
vince Luther  that  pardon  for  sin  was  to  be  obtained  only  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  neither  priests,  nor  pope, 
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had  anj  power  at  all  in  the  matter.  Some  time  after  this  happy 
change  in  his  views  and  feelings,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Wittenberg  ;  and  on  Tetzel  proclaiming 
his  indulgences  near  that  town,  Luther  boldlj  came  forth  in 
the  character  of  a  reformer,  published  ninety-five  protests  against 
Romish  doctrines  and  practices,  which  according  to  the  Custom  of 
the  times  he  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  church ;  and  challenged  any 
one  to  controvert  the  matter  with  him. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  forget  whether  Tetzel  accepted  the  challenge. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

He  replied  to  the  celebrated  Theses  of  Luther,  but  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  had  already  begun  to  spread^  and  his  answers  were  burned 
in  the  market  place  by  the  students  of  the  university.  From  that 
hour  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  extended  far  and  wide,  and 
soon,  not  only  Germany^  but  Switzerland,  and  England  also,  threw 
off  the  papal  yoke^  and  embraced  that  glorious  Protestantism,  which 
is  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  the  foundation  of  our  laws. 

MARION. 

Thank  you,  mamma.  I  little  thought  my  mention  of  the  ruins 
of  Croyland  Abbey  would  lead  to  such  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Reformation  ! 

WILLIE. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  only  one  of  the  towns  we  have  noticed 
end  in  *'  by,"  when  there  are  so  many  on  the  map. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

If  you  observe,  Willie,  most  of  the  places  which  have  that  termi- 
nation are.  printed  in  small  type,  whcih  shows  that  they  are  unim- 
]>ortant  towns,  or  villages,  and  therefore  such  as  do  not  call  for  any 
particular  attention.  We  have  had  a  long  conversation  this  morn- 
ing. Next  week,  I  hope  you  will  all  be  prepared  with  much  useful 
information  relative  to  Norfolk. 
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CONVERSATION   XXV. 


NORFOLK 

Subjects: — Signification  of  Name.  —  Boundaries.  —  Siae.  — The  Wagh 

Contemplated  Improvements.  —  Ancient  Inhabitants.  —  Danish  Invasion  of 
East  Anglia.  —  Unwise  Coalition. — Remarkable  Change  in  Condition  of 
County.  —  Method  of  reclaiming  Land  from  the  Sea. — Superiority  of  Agri- 
culture.—Fine  Turkeys. —City  of  Norwich.— Greater  antiquity  of  Caistor. 
— Depredations  of  Danes.  —  Decline  of  Population  at  Period  of  Norman 
Survey. —  Introduction  of  the  Worsted  Manufacture.  —  Village  of  Worsted. 
Insurrection  of  Kett  the  Tanner.  —  Effects  of  the  Dissolution  of  Monastic 
Houses.  —  Prosperity  of  Norwich  in  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  —  Character  of 
Manufactures.  —  Cathedral.  —  Desecration  by  Puritans.  —  Unpopularity  of 

Charles  the  First.  —  Chief  Rivers.  —  Great  Yarmouth,  as  it  was  and  is. 

Herring  Fishery.  —  King's  Lynn.  — Castle  Rising.  —  Circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  the  present  Name  of  King's  Lynn — Appropriation  of  Church 
Revenues  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  —  Historical  Recollections  of  King's  Lynn. 
—  Norfolk  Estuary  Works.  —  Present  State  of  Town.  —  Cromer. — Inunda- 
tions and  Encroachments  of  Sea.  —  Wymondham.  —  Thetford Bumham 

Thorpe.  — Admiral  Nelson.  —  Early  Abilities.  —  Subsequent  Successei*. 

Battle  of  the  Nile.— Battle  of  Trafalgar.  —  Character  as  Commander.— 
Remains  of  Monastic  Houses.  —  Walsingham  Priory.  —  Religious  Pil- 
grimages.  —  Self  Mortification  natural  to  fallen  Man.  —  Imputed  Righteous- 
ness. 

«  Well,  Willie,  what  discovery  have  you  made  about  this  county.^  " 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,  to  her  youngest  child,  whose  beaming  countenance 
denoted  that  he  had  something  he  considered  very  important  to 
communicate* 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  mamma,  such  a  funny  one!    Do  you  know  the  word  Nor- 
folk means  North-folk,  and  SuflTolk,  South-folk,  and  the  counties 
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which  have  those  names,  were  so  called  from  the  people  living 
north  or  south  of  the  rivers  Wavenej,  and  the  Little  Ouse. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Thank  you,  Willie,  for  that  interesting  piece  of  information. 
After  Katie  has  traced  out  the  boundaries  of  Norfolk,  I  dare  say- 
Herbert  will  tell  us  what  the  inhabitants  of  this  countj  were  called, 
before  the  term  North-folk  was  ever  heard. 

KATE. 

Norfolk  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  North  Sea,  or 
German  Ocean ;  on  the  South,  by  Suffolk ;  and  on  the  West,  by 
Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Wash.  The  greatest  length 
of  this  county  is  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  seventy  miles,  from 
north  to  south  is  about  forty-five  miles* 

WILLIE. 

What  is  the  Wash,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

A  large  open  space  of  sands  and  channels  entirely  covered  at 
high  tide,  lying  between  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire, 
and  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ouse,  the  Nen,  the  Witham 
and  the  Welland.  At  low  water  these  sands  are  nearly  dry  and 
may  be  crossed,  but  not  without  some  degree  of  danger.  Important 
works  are  now  being  carried  on,  by  which  it  is  hoped  much  land 
may  be  reclaimed  from  this  estuary,  and  brought  under  cultivation. 

HEBBERT. 

Norfolk  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Iceni,  the  brave  British 
tribe,  who  under  the  command  of  their  valiant  queen  Boadicea,  rose 
in  arms  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  but  on  the  de- 
feat of  their  leader  by  Suetonius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  conquerors.  On  the  Roman  division  of 
Britain,  this  county  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csosa- 
riensis,  and  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  East  Anglia. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Norfolk  bears  many  marka  of  its  occupancy  by  the  Romans,  in 
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the  remains  of  Beman  stations,  and  in  the  antiqaities  which  have 
been  discovered ;  while  any  one  the  least  skilled  in  antiquarian  re- 
search wonld  as  plainly  discover,  in  the  names  of  the  towns  and 
Tillages,  its  possession  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 

HERBERT. 

Was  not  East  Anglia  the  first  part  of  our  island  which  the  Danes 
attacked  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  was,  and  it  seems  that  the  invaders  at  first  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  natives,  who,  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  by  estuaries  and  marshes,  were 
themselves  a  rude  and  semi-barbarous  people,  and  disposed  to  en- 
courage rather  than  repel  men  of  like  characters  and  habits  to  their 
own.  This  unwise  coalition  induced  fresh  swarms  of  those  northern 
barbarians  to  come  over  to  our  isle,  until  at  length  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  power  and  domioion. 

HERBERT. 

I  believe  few  parts  of  England  exhibit  marks  of  sach  remarkable 
changes  as  have  taken  place  in  Norfolk.  Much  of  the  land 
has  been  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  at 
one  period  the  eastern  part  was  a  group  of  islands,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  some  parts  which  were  formerly  land  have  yielded  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

HARION. 

I  think  I  understand  how  marshy  land  is  reclaimed  by  draining, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  how  land  can  be  rescued  from  the  sea. 

HRS.   LESLIE. 

My  knowledge  of  engineering  is  far  too  limited  to  allow  me  fully 
to  explain  the  method  adopted  in  such  a  gigantic  undertaking,  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  in  my  power  to  giveyou  some  general  idea  of 
the  plan  pursued.  In  our  occasional  visits  to  the  sea  side,  we  are 
in  the  habit,  you  know,  at  low  water,  of  walking  out  upon  the  sands, 
to  some  considerable  distance ;  while  at  high  tide,  our  pleasant 
promenade  is  completely  covered  by  the  sea.   You  must  now  imagin  e 
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a  huge  embankment  of  stone  and  earth  raised  on  the  sands  at  low 
water  mark,  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  turbulence  of  the 
raging  ocean,  which  would  thus  be  barred  from  covering  the  land 
it  formerly  overflowed,  and  jou  will  have  some  slight  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  land  is  reclaimed  from  the  sea.    Do  70a  understand  ? 

MARION. 

Yes,  mamma,  perfectlj.  But  what  a  work  of  difficulty  and 
•danger  it  must  be  I 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  difficulties  doubtless  are  formidable,  but  in  these  days  science 
smiles  at  difficulties,  and  scarcely  considers  any  insurmountable. 

HERBERT. 

Norfolk  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  English 
counties  for  agriculture.  The  superior  system  of  cultivation  which 
there  prevails,  has  rendered  land,  originally  poor  and  barren, 
equally  productive  with  the  more  fertile  districts.  Much  of  the 
arable  land  now  producing  abundant  crops  of  corn,  was  formerly 
mere  swamp  and  bog,  over  which  it  was  dangerous  for  travellers 
to  pass*  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  and  was  altogether  im- 
passable at  high  water. 

WILLIE. 

This  county  is  noted  for  very  fine  turkeys,  which  are  reared  in 
great  numbers  for  the  London  market. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Norfolk  is  not  only  celebrated  as  an  agricultural,  but  also  as  a 
manufacturing  county.  We  will  at  once  direct  our  attention  to 
the  chief  city,  which  is  also  the  principal  seat  of  its  manufactures. 

KATE. 

The  city  of  Norwich  stands  on  the  river  Wensum.  Its  manu- 
factures consist  principally  of  goods  made  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and 
worsted.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  Norwich  was 
a  Roman  town. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was,  as  it  does  not  possess  any 
vidences  of  Roman  occupation.    The  name  is  pure  Saxon,  and 
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merely  signifies  a  northern  town.  The  Bomans^  however,  without 
doubt  had  a  station  at  Caistor,  now  an  inconsiderable  village 
about  three  miles  distant,  from  the  ruins  of  which,  it  is  said, 
Norwich  originated*  The  inhabitants  have  a  traditionary  couplet 
to  this  effect, 

**  Caistor  was  a  city,  when  Norwich  was  none, 
And  Norwich  was  bnilt  of  Caistor  stone." 

MABION. 

At  whatever  period  the  city  was  built,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  flounshing  town, 
having  twenty-five  parish  churches. 

HERBERT. 

The  city  of  Norwich  affords  an  instance  of  the  folly  of  the  East 
Anglians,  in  tolerating  the  Danes,  as  it  was  taken  and  partially 
destroyed  by  Sweyn  the  Danish  king.  It  was,  however,  soon 
restored,  and  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

KATE. 

No  doubt  the  people  were  soon  oppressed  and  trodden  down  by 
the  proud  and  haughty  Normans  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  annals  of  this  county  are  rather  barren  of  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  period  of  the  Conquest ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Norwich  participated  in  the  general  devastation  of  the  times,  as  at 
the  Domesday  survey,  the  number  of  citizens  was  reduced  to  one 
half  of  those  which  belonged  to  it  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign. 

WILLIE. 

Did  William  the  Conqueror  build  a  castle  at  Norwich,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  are  still  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  him ;  but  it  is  probably  of  older  date.  At 
any  rate  he  bestowed  it  upon  one  of  his  followers  named  Roger 
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Bigod,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the  reign  df  Edward  the 
Third. 

HERBERT. 

This  citj  suffered  greatlj  from  the  insurgent  harons  in  the 
reign  of  John.  It  was  afterwards  fortified,  the  walls  being  em- 
battled with  twelve  gates  and  forty  towers. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Our  next  notice  brings  us  to  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Norwich,  and  one  from  which  its  present  commercial  importance 
may  be  dated.  I  allude  to  the  worsted  manufacture,  which  was 
established  by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
You  remember,  of  course,  Katie,  how  it  was  they  came  to  settle  in 
this  country, 

KATE. 

They  were  invited  to  do  so,  by  Edward  the  Third  and  his  good 
queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  being  cruelly  oppressed  in 
Flanders,  by  the  government,  they  were  very  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  offered  them  in  England. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  village  of  Worsted  near  to  Norwich  was  the  first  place  in 
England  where  worsted  was  made,  and  from  that  circumstance  it 
took  the  name  of  the  place,  and  was  called  Worsted. 

WILLIB. 

How  funny !    Is  worsted  made  there  now  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  the  manufacture  has  long  been  removed  to  Norwich  and 
other  places ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb- 
stones, and  the  list  of  charities  left  to  the  parish,  denote  the  manu- 
facturers of  Worsted  to  have  been  numerous  and  wealthy,  for  a 
considerable  period. 

HERBERT. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Norwich  received  a  severe  check 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  an  insurrection  which  broke 
out,  headed  by  a  man  named  Kett,  a  tanner,  of  Wymondham  in 
this  county. 
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KAT8. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  insarreetion  ? 

HERBERT. 

The  country  was  in  great  distress  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
numbers  who  had  been  thrown  upon  their  own  hands  for  sup* 
port,  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  other 
religious  houses  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  poor  were  also 
rendered  desperate  bj  the  oppressions  of  their  superiors,  and 
were  ready  to  join  in  any  enterprise  which  promised  to  relieye 
them.  Rett's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  soon  collected  a  body  of  several  thousand  men  who 
completely  pillaged  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  massacred  great 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  the  rebellion  was  soon  quelled, 
and  five  thousand  of  the  rioters  were  put  to  death.  Kett  himself 
was  hanged  on  the  top  of  Norwich  castle. 

KATE. 

When  you  spoke  of  the  numbers  who  were  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  for  a  livelihood,  of  course  you  meant  the  monks 
and  nuns  ? 

HERBERT. 

Not  only  the  monks  and  nuns,  Katie,  but  the  multitudes  of  idle 
poor  who  used  daily  to  flock  for  food  to  the  monastery  and  convent 
gates.  All  such  were  now  compelled  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves, and  as  anything  suited  them  better  than  work,  they  were 
ready  to  join  in  any  mischief  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
plunder. 

KATE. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  good  thing  after  all,  as  it  caused  so  much  distress. 

KR8.   LESLIE. 

No  doubt  at  the  time  it  was  a  great  hardship  to  the  monks  and 
nuns,  who  had  given  up  all  the  property  they  once  possessed,  and 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves ;  but 
the  blow  the  Bomish  religion  then  received  has  been  an  incalcu- 
lable blessing  to  succeeding  generations. 
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MABION. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Norwich  re- 
covered from  the  depression  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by 
Kett's  rebellion,  and  that  the  manufactures  were  resumed  with 
greater  spirit  and  enterprise  than  ever.  This  was  brought  about 
principally  by  a  fresh  influx  of  emigrants  from  the  Netherlands, 
whose  artizans  were  then  the  victims  of  a  renewed  persecution  by 
the  government. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

The  industrious  Flemings  this  time  brought  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  bombazine  manufacture,  which  they  established 
in  Norwich,  and  which  was  long  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
city.  A  fabric  called  Norwich  crape  was  afterwards  introduced, 
and  continued  to  be  used  for  dresses  when  I  was  a  child. 

KATE. 

Norwich  has  been  celebrated  for  poplins,  of  late  years,  has  it  not  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  and  for  all  kinds  of  goods  composed  of  a  mixture  of  silk 
and  worsted,  such  as  bareges,  challis,  paramattas,  lustres,  &c. 
Some  of  the  shawls  made  at  Norwich  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

WILLIE. 

Is  Norwich  a  handsome  and  populous  place,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

In  some  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  city,  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  irregularly  built,  as  in  most  of  our  ancient  cities,  but  the 
modern  buildings  are  erected  in  a  handsome  style.  The  market 
place  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  The  population  of  Norwich 
is  about  70,000. 

HERBEBT. 

Norwich  cathedral,  though  considered  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  the  city,  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  handsome  as  many  of 
our  ancient  ecclesiastical  structures.  Still  there  is  much,  it  is 
said,  in  its  architecture,  to  gratify  the  antiquary.  In  the  13th 
century  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
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against  the  monks,  and  it  was  also  plundered  and  considerably 
defaced  bj  the  puritans  during  the  civil  wars. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  how  the  cause  of  Charles  was  received  at  Norwich. 
Do  you  know  mamma  whether  the  inhabitants  were  rojalists  or 
parliamentarians. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  unfortunate  king  had  scarcely  a  single  adherent  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  as  there  was  no  difference  of  feeling  among 
the  inhabitants  no  engagement  occurred.  Come  Willie,  let  us  hear 
whether  you  remember  the  chief  rivers  of  Norfolk  ? 

WILLIE. 

The  Wensum,  the  Tare,  the  Waveney,  the  Nen,  and  the  Little 
Ouse. 

MARION. 

Great  Yarmouth  is  the  next  place  of  importance  in  the  county. 
It  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  town  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed 
on  one  side  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  other,  by  Breydon 
Water,  an  inlet  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tare, 
Bure,  and  Waveney.  The  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its 
being  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tare  or  Yar.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  27,000,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
exports  of  flour  and  com. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  are  few  places  in  England  which  present  a  greater  con* 
trast  to  what  they  once  were,  than  Yarmouth.  Up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  11th  century,  the  spot  on  which  it  stands  was  a 
mere  sand  bank,  subject  to  the  continual  inundations  of  the  sea, 
and  only  the  perilous  settlement  of  a  few  solitary  fishermen.  It 
is  now,  and  has  long  been  a  large,  handsome,  and  populous  town, 
possessing  one  of  the  finest  quays  in  the  kingdom. 

WILLIE. 

Yarmouth  is  celebrated  for  the  herring  fishery,  mamma. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  is,  Willie,  and  for  the  mackerel  fishery  also.    There  are  large 
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establishments  in  the  town  for  curing  herrings,  which  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  England,  and  sold  onder  the  name  of  Yarmouth  bloaters. 

HEBBERT. 

King's  Ljnn  is  another  large  seaport  town  of  Norfolk  containing 
nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  This  town  appears  to  have  risen  upon 
the  decay  of  Castle  Rising,  which  is  now  an  unimportant  village 
about  four  miles  from  Lynn,  but  .was  formerly  a  place  of  much 
consequence  and  still  possesses  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle.  An 
old  song  declares  that 

**  Ca8t1e  Rising  was  a  seaport  town 
When  Lynn  was  but  a  marsh." 

UAKION. 

The  people  of  Norfolk  appear  to  have  been  favoured  by  the 
Muses,  as  they  had  such  a  way  of  recording  the  changes  in  their 
county  in  verse  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  in  a  kind  of  doggrel  rhyme,  you  know,  that  all  events 
were  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations,  before  printing  was 
invented.  In  some  places  these  traditionary  rhymes  have  been 
preserved  with  greater  care  than  in  others ;  and  I  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  think  the  good  people  of  Norfolk  indulged  in  a  lo?e 
of  legendary  lore>  than  to  suppose  their  ancestors  were  especial 
favourites  of  the  Muses. 

HERBERT. 

King's  Lynn  appears  formerly  to  have  been  called  Bishop's 
Lynn.    Do  you  know  from  what  cause,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  name  Lynn  is  a  corruption  of  Len,  a  Saxon  word,  signify- 
ing a  farm,  or  land.  Bishop's  Lynn,  therefore^  meant  land  pos- 
sessed by  the  Bishop,  and  this  idea  is  corroborated  by  Gribson  in 
his  additions  to  Camden,  who  states,  that  up  to  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  this  place  was  possessed  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
that  on  its  appropriation  by  that  sovereign,  it  was  henceforth 
called  King's  Lynn. 
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KATE. 

What  do  70a  mean  by  its  appropriatioa  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
mamma  ? 

UBS.   LESLIE. 

On  the  dissolution  of  monastic  booses,  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  the  varioDs  lands  and  revenues  belonging  to  them 
were  seized  by  the  king,  as  well  as  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  costly 
jewels,  and  rich  vestments  which  many  of  the  churches  of  that  day 
contained. 

KATE. 

How  greatly  be  must  have  enriched  himself  by  such  means. 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

Not  BO  much  as  you  might  naturally  suppose,  as  he  erected  and 
endowed  six  new  bishoprics  and  settled  pensions  upon  some  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  He  also  lavished  large  grants  of  land  upon  his 
courtiers,  and  sometimes  rewarded  the  most  trifling  and  frivolous 
services  with  the  gift  of  an  old  abbey,  and  the  valuable  lands  be- 
longing to  it.  But  after  all  he  retained  for  himself  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  spoiL 

MARION. 

In  the  contests  between  John  and  the  barons,  the  people  of 
Lynn  were  zealously  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  for  which  they 
were  allowed  several  privileges.  During  the  invasion  of  Louis, 
the  dauphin  of  France,  the  king  thought  it  desirable  to  remove  his 
crown  and  other  treasures,  which  he  had  for  some  time  kept  at 
Lynn,  to  a  stronger  fortress  ;  and  therefore  set  out  for  Lincolnshire, 
but  in  his  passage  across  the  sands,  lost  all  his  property  in  the 
manner  we  related  last  week. 

HERBERT. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  this  town  was  an 
exception  to  the  ill  feeling  which  prevailed  in  the  county  against 
the  king,  as  it  was  garrisoned  for  him  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  to  pay  for  their  loyalty,  as  they 
were  not  only  compelled  to  surrender,  but  to  save  their  town  from 
the  violence  of  the  parliamentarians,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
tax  of  ten  shillings  a  head  besides  a  month's  pay  to  the  soldiers. 
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UABION. 

I  believe  King's  Lynn  is  a  place  of  much  importance  at  the 
present  day  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  the  Norfolk  estuary  works,  commenced  in  1850,  have  greatly 
improved  the  entrance  to  the  port,  as  well  as  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  business  of  the  port  is  considerable, 
and  Rshing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  town  also  derives 
much  support  from  an  extensive  and  opulent  agricultural  district. 
The  next  place  of  interest  is  Cromer,  although  it  is  neither  so 
large  nor  so  populous,  as  some  of  the  other  towns  we  have  not 
noticed.     Can  you  tell  us  Marion,  where,  and  how  it  is  situated. 

UARIOK. 

The  town  is  built  upon  a  cliff  of  considerable  height,  facing  the 
German  Ocean,  and  is  surrounded  by  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery. 
It  was  formerly  principally  inhabited  by  fishermen,  but  of  late 
years  the  town  has  been  celebrated  as  a  watering  place,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  during  the  bathing  season.  Cromer  is  famous 
for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  lobsters  and  crabs  which  are 
caught  upon  the  coast 

HERBBBT. 

It  is  said,  there  was  anciently  a  town  or  village  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  called  Shipdem,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  sea  early  in  the  15th  century.  When  the  tide  is  very  low, 
large  masses  of  what  appears  to  be  masonry  may  be  seen,  which 
are  called  by  the  sailors  Shipdem  steeple.  At  Cromer  the  sea 
has  made  many  encroachments  on  the  land  and  several  houses 
have  been  destroyed  during  the  last  century.  The  bay  of  Cromer 
is  very  dangerous  to  mariners. 

WILLIE. 

Wymondham  and  Thetford  are  towns  of  Norfolk,  mamma. 

]£BS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  but  towns  that  do  not  possess  any  particular  interest  at 
the  present  day.  Wymondham  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  Kett  the  tanner,  whose  insurrection  we  have  already  noticed ; 
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and  for  some  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey.  Thetford  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  which  also  possesses  the  rains  of  an  abbey  church. 
This  town  wad  famed  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  as  the 
seat  of  the  East  Anglian  kings,  and  at  a  later  period  was  dis- 
tinguished as  the  occasional  residence  of  Henry  the  First,  Henry 
the  Second,  and  Elizabeth ;  but  there  is  no  other  event  of  national 
importance  recorded  in  its  annals,  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  population  of  Thetford  is  upwards  of  4000.  That  of  Wy- 
mondham  about  3000. 

HERBERT. 

The  village  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  this  county,  is  greatly  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  the  first  of  naval  heroes,  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson,  who  was  born  at  the  Parsonage  house  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1758,  his  father  being  rector  of  the  parish.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  Horatio  Nelson  went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman,  under  the 
care  of  his  maternal  uncle;  and  early  gave  promise  of  those 
great  abilities  which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  subsequent 
career.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  two 
years  later,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post  captain ;  but  the 
glorious  achievements  of  Nelson  commenced  with  the  French  war 
of  1793,  when  as  commander  of  the  ^'Agamemnon,"  he  sailed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Toulon  and 
Bastia,  at  which  places  he  displayed  such  determined  bravery, 
that  it  is  said  his  name  was  dreaded  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 

MARION. 

I  know  the  greatest  victories  pf  Nelson  were  those  of  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar;  but  I  forget  the  circumstances  of  the  engagements. 

HERBERT. 

After  being  present  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  losing  an  eye  and 
arm  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Nelson  returned  to  England  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  at  which  time  Parliament  voted  him  a 
pension  of  1000/.  per  annum,  but  notwithstanding  his  maimed 
condition,  his  heroic  nature  could  not  long  remain  inactive,  §nd 
he  quickly  rejoined  the  fleet  under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  by  whom  he 
was  despatched  in  search  of  Buonaparte,  who  had  sailed  from 
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Toulon  with  an  armament  consisting  of  18  ships  of  the  line,  6 
frigates,  and  transport  ships  containing  an  army  of  30,000  men. 
After  a  most  persevering  search  and  various  disappointments, 
Nelson  discovered  the  French  fleet  Ijing  at  anchor  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  when  a  desperate  engagement  followed,  which  lasted  through- 
out the  night,  when  Nelson  proved  so  victorious  that  two  ships  of 
the  line,  and  two  frigates  only  escaped  of  the  whole  French  fleet. 
For  this  glorious  victory,  the  gallant  admiral  was  created  Baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile. 

HBS.  LBSUS. 

Well  done,  Herbert!  You  have  given  us  a  very  clear  account 
of  the  famous  battle  of  the  Nile. 

HERBERT. 

I  do  so  much  enjoy  reading  the  naval  history  of  England,  that 
I  think  I  remember  the  striking  circumstances  of  most  of  the  great 
battles  fought  by  this  brave  commander. 

KATE. 

Then  of  course  yon  can  give  us  some  particulars  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar. 

HERBERT. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  a  short  peace  ensued,  but  hostilities 
being  renewed  in  1803,  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  two  years  he 
blockaded  Toulon,  when  the  French  fleet  escaped,  but  was  followed 
with  the  utmost  perseverance  by  Nelson,  and  after  an  extra- 
ordinary pursuit,  he  came  up  with  it  oif  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
On  the  21st  of  October,  1805,  he  encountered  the  combined  deeis 
of  France  and  Spain  ofi*  Cape  Trafalgar,  when^a  most  sanguinary 
battle  ensued;  previous  to  which  he  issued  his  memorable  command, 
'^England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  At  the  very 
moment  of  victory,  this  brave  commander  having  neglected  to 
take  the  star  and  other  badges  of  distinction  from  his  breast,  was 
singled  out  by  one  of  the  enemy  from  the  mizentop  of  a  French 
ship,  and  received  a  mortal  wound  by  a  ball  entering  just  below 
his  shoulder  and  passing  through  his  spine.  He  lingered  just  loog 
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enough  to  know  that  a  triumphant  victory  was  gained  ;  his  last 
words  were:  "  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  praise  God  for  it." 

MARION. 

I  believe  Nelson  was  greatly  beloved  as  a  commander  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Southey,  who  wrote  his  life,  says,  **  Never  was  any  commander 
more  beloved.  He  governed  men  by  their  reason  and  their 
affections ;  they  knew  that  he  was  incapable  of  caprice  or  tyranny, 
and  they  obeyed  him  with  alacrity  and  joy ;  because  he  possessed 
their  confidence  as  well  as  their  love."  '*  Our  Nel,"  they  used  to 
say,  'Ms  as  brave  as  a  lion  and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb." 

WILLIE. 

"What  a  pity  Nelson  did  not  take  off  his  star  before  the  battle, 
and  then,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have  been  killed!  Do  you  .think 
he  would,  mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Possibly  not,  Willie,  as  he  would  then  have  escaped  notice ; 
but  men  of  courage  scorn  to  conceal  their  badges  of  honourable 
distinction,  and  bravely,  and  even  sometimes  rashly,  meet  all  the 
dangers  of  their  situation. 

WILLIE. 

Herbert  said  that  Nelson  had  been  in  a  hundred  battles ;  are 
there  any  interesting  stories  belonging  to  them,  mamma? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Some  day  you  will  read  all  about  them  for  yourself.  We  must 
not  enter  on  them  now,  as  it  is  quite  time  we  brought  our  notice 
of  this  county  to  a  close. 

MARION. 

There  are  the  remains  of  several  monastic  houses  in  Norfolk, 
among  which  the  most  considerable  are  the  ruins  of  Binham 
Priory,  Castle  Acre  Priory,  and  Walsingham  Priory,  It  is  said 
that  Walsingham  Priory  contained  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
was  held  in  the  very  highest  veneration ;  and  that  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrine  of  ''  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  "  were  even  more  fre- 

£  B 
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quent  than  those  to  the  shrine  of  St.   Thomas  k  Becket,  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

WILLIE. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  a  pilgrimage,  mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

A  pilgrimage  is  simply  a  journey  to  any  place  which  is  interest- 
ing from  its  associations,  that  is,  from  some  event  that  has  occurred 
there,  or  from  some  treasure  which  the  place  contains.  Pil- 
grimages have  generally  been  of  a  religious  character,  and  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  were  most  frequently  made  to  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  the  places  where  he  lived  and 
Buffered. 

MARION. 

I  can  almost  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  made  pil- 
grimages to  such  places,  it  must  be  so  interesting  to  look  upon 
scenes  that  have  such  hallowed  recollections.  Do  you  not  think, 
mamma,  it  was  quite  as  natural  for  the  early  Christians  to  like  to 
visit  the  Saviour's  sepulchre  as  it  is  for  us  to  feel  a  mournfal 
pleasure  in  standing  by  the  tomb  of  those  we  have  loved? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  agree  with  you,  my  dear  ;  and  could  see  no  great  harm  in  pil- 
grimages if  they  went  no  further  than  the  case  you  have  supposed, 
which  would  be  an  occasional  visit  as  opportunity  occurred ;  but, 
you  know,  religious  pilgrimages  were  generally  accomplished  with 
incredible  toil  and  difficulty,  took  up  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
time,  and  were  believed  to  be  highly  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
God,  the  merit  being  in  proportion  to  the  inconvenience  with  which 
they  were  attended.  They  were,  moreover,  made  to  the  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous  objects,  such  as  the  bones  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  images  of  the  Virgin,  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Saviour, 
fragments  of  the  cross,  parings  of  the  nails  of  apostles,  and  a 
variety  of  other  relics  which  were  invested  with  great  sanctity  by 
the  devotees. 

HEBBERT. 

I  should  think  this  was  a  clever  invention  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
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priesthood,  as  I  believe  the  pilgrims  seldom  went  empty-handed. 
The  church  of  Little  Walsingham,  it  is  said,  became  immensely  rich 
by  the  large  endown^nts  and  costly  presents  which  were  made  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin.  Foreigners  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  scTcral 
of  our  own  kings  and  queens,  came  here  on  pilgrimage,  and  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  is  said  to  have  walked 
barefooted  from  Barsham,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  to  present  a 
valuable  necklace  to  "  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham." 

KATE. 

I  think  my  own  sense  would  teach  me  better  than  to  do  such  a 
foolish  thing ;  and  how  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  never  seemed  to 
think  of  anything  but  his  own  gratification  and  indulgence,  could 
have  been  induced  to  submit  to  such  discomfort  as  walking  two 
miles  barefooted,  I  cannot  possibly  imagine. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  such  an  act  of  humiliation  by  that  proud  and  selfish  monarch 
we  may  see,  first,  with  what  iron  fetters  the  Church  of  Rome 
enslaves  her  votaries,  and  how  blind  is  the  superstition  by  which 
she  misleads  them ;  and  we  may  also  learn,  how  natural  it  is  to 
fallen  man  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  Grod  by  any  self-inflicted 
penance,  rather  than  to  trust  entirely  to  the  finished  work  of 
Christ  Let  us,  my  dear  children,  be  thankful  that  our  country  is 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  papacy ;  and  earnestly  seek  to  be 
found  in  Christ,  not  leaning  on  our  own  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith. 
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CONVERSATION  XXVL 


SUFFOLK. 

Subjects  : — Boundaries.  —  Size.  —  Early  Inhabitants.  —  Evidences  of  coca- 
pancy  bj  Romans.  —  Bargh  Castle.  —  Suffolk  included  in  Danela^  — 
Natural  Features  and  Resources.  —  Principal  Rivers.  —  Ipswich.  —  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  —  Humble  Origin.  —  Church  Preferment  —  Introduction  to  Henry 
the  Eighth.  —  Inordinate  Ambition.  —  Nicholas  Breakspear.  —  Wolsey's 
Mode  of  Life.  -~  Hospitality.  —  Wolsey  a  Patron  of  Learning.  —  Rise  to 
highest  Offices  in  Church  and  State.  —  Trade  of  Ipswich.  —  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.  —  Signification  of  Name.  —  Edmund  snrnamed  the  Martyr.  — 
Assassination  by  Danes.  —  Celebrated  Monastery.  —  St  Edmund's  Shrine. 
"^  Canute.  —  Early  Signification  of  the  Term  Pagan.  —  Grand  Meeting  of 
confederated  Barons. — Vicissitudes  of  Town  of  Bury  St  Edmund's. — 
Ruins  of  Ancient  Abbey.  —  Lowestoft. — Recent  Improvements. — Sir  Samael 
Morton  Peto,  Bart. — Fisheries.  — Engagement  between  English  and  Datch, 
— Sudbury,  and  other  Towns. — Dunwich. — Ancient  Importance. — IVesent 
Insignificance.  —  Declension  a  remarkable  Exception  to  the  general  State  of 
Places  in  England. 

'*  Hatb  you  found  anything  belonging  to  Suffolk  worth  making 
a  memorandum  of,  Herbert?"  inquired  Kate  Leslie  of  her  brother, 
with  an  air  indicative  of  anything  but  satisfaction,  as  she  observed 
him  place  his  note-book  on  the  table. 

"  Not  much  that  is  very  interesting,  Katie,"  he  replied,  "  for  the 
county  does  not  possess  any  distinctive  natural  features,  and  there 
are  but  few  important  recollections  connected  with  its  history.  I 
fear  we  shall  have  rather  a  dull  conversation  this  morning." 

WILLIE. 

Oh,  mamma  will  be  sure  to  find  something  to  tell  us  that  will 
make  it  interesting ;  don't  you  think  you  shall,  mamma  ? 
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MRS*  1jESLI£*  • 

I  cannot  tell  what  our  observations  relative  to  Suffolk  may  lead 
to,  Willie,  but  I  must  confess  its  records  are  rather  barren  of 
interest  compared  with  those  of  many  other  counties. «  We  must, 
however,  make  the  best  of  such  information  as  we  have,  and  Katie 
may  at  once  point  out  its  boundaries. 

KATB. 

Suffolk  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Norfolk,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  rivers  Waveney,  Yare,  and  Little  Ouse ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  Grerman  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  by  Essex,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Stour ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Cambridgeshire. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  in  that  direction  is  about  sixty-eight  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  fifty-two  miles. 

HBBBEBT. 

Before  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  this  county 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Iceni,  and  on  its  subjuga- 
tion to  haye  been  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis. 
During  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
East  Angles. 

MARION. 

The  evidences  of  Roman  occupation  are  not  considered  \ery 
conclusive,  I  think,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Archaeologists  have  been  considerably  divided  in  opinion,  as  to 
the  exact  locality  of  the  Roman  towns,  which  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  learned  discussion ;  but  the  urns,  coins,  and  other  anti- 
quities, that  from  time  to  time  have  been  discovered,  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  this  county  was  inhabited  by  the  Romans.  Nor 
are  we  restricted  to  the  remains  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  excavation  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  Roman  occupation.  Burgh 
Castle,  an  ancient  encampment  on  the  river  Waveney,  is  unques- 
tionably a  Roman  work,  and  as  it  is  calculated  that  when  entire 
it  was  capable  of  accommodating  a  cohort  and  a  half  of  Roman 
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soldiers,  we  may  certainlj  conclude  it  to  haTe  been  an  important 
military  station. 

MARION. 

Suffolk  was  one  of  the  counties  given  bj  Alfred  the  Great  to 
Guthrum  the  Dane.  It  had  previously  suffered  severely  from  the 
dreadful  depredations  of  the  Danes,  who  assassinated  Edmund,  the 
last  king  of  East  Anglia. 

KATE. 

_  » 

I  suppose  that  was  Edmund,  sumamed  the  Martyr  ? 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

It  was ;  he  was  also  distinguished  after  his  death  by  the  title  of 
St.  Edmund,  having  been  canonised  on  account  of  his  great  piety. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  again  presently,  as  one  of 
the  towns  of  this  county  was  named  after  him.  Perhaps  one  of 
you  will  mention  the  principal  resources  of  Suffolk  in  an  industrial 
point  of  view. 

HERBERT. 

Suffolk  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county.  Its  natural 
features  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Norfolk,  and  although  there 
13  a  great  variety  in  the  soil  of  the  different  parts  of  the  county. 
It  altogether  forms  part  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  of 
England.  Suffolk  butter  has  long  had  a  high  reputation  in  the 
London  markets. 

WILLIE. 

The  principal  river,  beside  those  Katie  has  mentioned,  is  the 
Orwell.  The  Gipping,  the  Deben,  the  Aide,  and  the  Blyth,  are 
also  rivers  of  Suffolk. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good,  Willie.    You  may  now  mention  the  county  town. 

wnxiB. 
Ipswich,  on  the  river  Orwell. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  town  of  Ipswich  is  situated  just  below  the  place  where  the 
rivers  Orwell  and  Gipping  meet.  The  river  Gipping  gives  the 
name  to  the  town,  which  was  called  by  the  Saxons  GipeswicL 
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UABION. 

I  think  Ipswich  is  the  least  interesting  in  its  historical  associa* 
lions  of  any  of  the  county  towns  we  have  noticed.  The  only 
events  of  importance  appear  to  have  been  its  wars  with  the  Danes, 
and  the  grants  of  several  charters  to  the  inhabitants  by  King 
John,  and  some  succeeding  monarchs. 

WILLIE. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  bom  at  Ipswich^ 
Marion  ? 

MARION. 

No,  Willie  ;  I  was  just  going  to  observe  that  that  circumstance 
is  the  only  interesting  recollection  connected  with  the  town.  I 
dare  say  you  can  tell  us  something  about  this  extraordinary  man  ? 

WILLIE. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich,  and  was  bom  in  1471. 
He  became  almost  as  rich  and  great  as  the  king  himself;  but  riches 
did  not  make  him  happy  even  while  he  had  them,  and  before  he 
died  he  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  the  king,  who  stripped  him  of 
all  his  wealth,  and  left  him  to  die  in  disgrace  in  Leicester  Abbey. 

KATE. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  a  butcher^s  son  should  have  been 
raised  to  such  a  high  position !  I  wonder  how  it  was,  for  I  believe 
he  was  not  at  all  a  good  man. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Wolsey  owed  many  of  his  preferments 
more  to  the  attractions  of  a  pleasing  appearance  and  prepossessing 
manners  than  either  to  ability  or  moral  worth.  After  receiving  a 
good  education  at  his  native  town,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  master  of  a  grammar 
school,  where  he  had  the  three  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
under  his  care,  a  circumstance  which  induced  that  nobleman  to 
present  him  with  the  living  of  Limmington  in  Somersetshire,  but 
80  little  was  his  life  in  accordance  with  his  sacred  office  that  we 
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are  informed  he  was  once  put  in  the  stocks,  by  Sir  Amias  Pawlet, 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace  during  a  fit  of  intoxication. 

MARION. 

What  a  disgraceful  situation  for  a  clergyman  !  I  should  bave 
thought  that  alone  would  have  prevented  his  promotion. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Indeed  one  might  naturally  have  supposed  so;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  him  raised  from  one  preferment  to  another  until  he 
became  one  of  the  domestic  chaplains  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who 
also  conferred  upon  him  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln. 

KATE. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  mamma !  I  thought  it  was  Henry  the 
Eighth  over  whom  Wolsey  had  such  extraordinary  influence. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  are  right;  but  Wolsey  was  previously  chaplain  to  h\s 
father,  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  was  introduced  to  the  young  king 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who,  ignorant  of  his  real  character,  thought  he  would  be  a  check 
upon  the.  follies  and  vices  which  early  began  to  be  manifested  in 
the  conduct  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  The  good  bishop,  however, 
soon  found  he  had  been  deceived,  as  Wolsey  used  the  opportunity 
given  him,  not  to  restrain,  but  to  flatter,  the  foibles  of  his  royal 
master,  with  the  sole  view  to  his  own  advancement,  and  having 
acquired  unbounded  influence,  hesitated  not  to  make  the  king  his 
dupe  whenever  his  own  ijiterests  seemed  to  require  it. 

MARION. 

How  came  Wolsey  to  be  made  a  cardinal  ?     That  was  an   ap- 
pointment of  the  Pope's,  I  suppose. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes;  and  it  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Henry  that  the  Pope 
conferred  that  dignity  upon  his  favourite. 

HERBERT. 

I  believe  Wolsey  himself  aspired  to  the  popedom  at  one  period. 
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UBS.  LESLIE. 

He  did ;  indeed  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds.  Camden  might 
well  speak  of  him  as  *'  the  butcher's  son  whose  vast  thoughts  were 
always  took  up  with  extravagant  projects."  His  desire  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  papal  chair  was,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment 
hj  the  breach  of  faith  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany,  on  whose 
promises  his  expectations  had  been  chiefly  raised.  I  believe  you 
are  aware  that  Nicholas  Breakspear,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  was  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  arrived  at 
the  popedom  ? 

HERBRRT. 

Yes ;  I  know,  mamma.  And  he  was  called  Pope  Adrian  the 
Fourth. 

WILLIE. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  Cardinal  Wolsey,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  believe  I  have  not  told  you  anything  about  the  way  in  which 
he  spent  his  immense  income.  In  the  first  place  he  had  several 
magnificent  palaces,  which  were  furnished  in  a  style  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  the  king's ;  one  at  Hampton  Court  was  provided 
with  280  beds  for  visitors,  so  we  may  conclude  that  he  kept  a 
great  deal  of  company.  Then  he  was  attended  by  800  servants, 
many  of  them  being  knights  and  gentlemen.  His  plate  and  dresses 
were  of  the  most  costly  description,  and  even  the  trappings  of  his 
horses  were  adorned  with  velvet  and  gold.  The  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments which  he  gave  were  more  sumptuous  than  we  can 
possibly  imagine,  and  his  head  cook  is  described  as  arrayed  in 
velvet  and  satin,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck.  I  must  not, 
however,  forget  to  tell  you,  that  though  Wolsey  entertained  the 
rich  with  porap  and  ostentation,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  poor. 
At  his  princely  establishments  there  was  plenty  of  good  cheer  for 
all  comers,  and  his  gates  were  ever  open  to  the  destitute  and 
afflicted. 

HERBERT. 

That  was  at  least  a  redeeming  point  in  his  character,  and  we 
must  also  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  was  the  patron  and 
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friend  of  learning,  for  you  know,  mamma,  he  founded  a  collegiate 
school  in  his  native  town,  established  several  lectures  at  Oxford, 
and  erected  the  magnificent  college  of  Christ  Church. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Very  true.  There  is  no  doubt  Wolsey  would  have  been  a  mach. 
better,  as  well  as  a  much  happier  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
insatiable  ambition.  He  attained  to  the  very  highest  offices  in 
church  and  state,  was  made  archbishop  of  York,  cardinal,  prime 
minister,  and  chancellor  of  England,  and  he  lived  to  prove  how- 
fickle  are  the  favours  of  fortune,  and  to  regret  that  his  existence 
had  not  been  devoted  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  purpose.  His  dis- 
grace, fall  from  power,  and  melancholy  death,  we  noticed  some 
weeks  aga  in  our  conversation  on  Leicestershire. 

KATE. 

Are  there  any  manufactures  of  importance  carried  on  at 
Ipswich  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  noted  for  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  The 
town  also  possesses  a  good  local  trade  and  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  exportation  of  corn,  malt,  &c.  Its  population  is  about 
33,000. 

MABION. 

Our  next  town  is  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  or  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  as 
it  was  formerly  called ;  a  clean  well-built  place,  delightfully  situated 
on  the  river  Lark,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Ipswich. 

WILLIE. 

Of  course,  mamma,  this  is  the  town  that  is  named  after  King 
Edmund  the  Martyr,  or  St.  Edmund,  as  he  was  called.  You  told 
us  he  was  killed  by  the  Danes,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  buried  here, 
and  that  is  why  the  place  is  called  St.  Edmund's  Bury. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Your  derivation  seems  very  pls^usible  at  first  sight,  Willie,  as  St. 
Edmund  was  buried  at  this  town ;  but  yet  it  is  not  the  correct  one. 
The  word  Bury  is  a  corruption  of  burgh,  which  signifies  a  town, 
St  Edmund's  Bury,  therefore,  simply  meant  St.  Edmund's  town. 
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WILLIE. 

Bat  why  was  it  called  his  town,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Because  it  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  Beodoric,  its  former  pos* 
sessor.  Edmund  was  crowned  at  Bury  on  Christmas  Day,  835, 
being  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age. 

HERBEBT. 

If  the  wise  and  experienced  Alfred  found  it  such  a  difficult 
matter  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  invasions  of  the  Danes, 
I  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  youth  as  Edmund  resisted  them  all. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  engagement  with  them 
until  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  they  fell  upon  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  after  a  fierce  battle  in  which  many  on  both  sides 
were  slain,  Hubba,  the  Danish  chieftain,  proposed  that  the  contest 
should  be  decided  by  Edmund's  becoming  his  vassal,  and  dividing 
with  him  his  treasures  and  dominions. 

HERBERT. 

A  very  modest  request,  upon  my  word !  Of  course  Edmund  did 
not  agree  to  it? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

He  replied  that  he  would  never  submit  to  a  pagan,  but  out  of 
consideration  to  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  die  rather  than  make  any 
further  resistance,  therefore  allowed  the  barbarians  to  bind  him  to 
a  tree,  when  his  body  was  pierced  with  arrows  and  his  head  cut 
off,  and  thrown  contemptuously  into  a  neighbouring  thicket. 

KATE. 

How  sorry  his  subjects  must  have  been  to  lose  a  king  who,  to 
save  their  lives,  consented  to  sacrifice  his  own! 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes;  the  rude  East  Anglians  appear  to  have  been  deeply  moved 
by  the  death  of  their  beloved  Sovereign,  and  so  highly  were  his  re- 
mains venerated  that,  many  years  afterwards,  during  the  invasion 
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of  Swejrn,  they  were  removed  to  London  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  desecration.  A  monastery  of  almost  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence was  afterwards  erected,  and  the  bones  of  the  Martyr  were 
brought  back  again,  and  deposited  in  a  splendid  shrine,  adorned 
with  precious  stones  and  costly  ornaments. 

BERBEBT. 

Those  venerated  relics,  no  doubt,  proved  a  source  of  immense 
wealth  to  the  establishment. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  Camden,  in  speaking  of  this  celebrated  monas- 
tery, says,  "  If  one  inquires  after  the  extent  of  its  wealth,  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  those  gifts 
which  were  hung  up  at  the  single  tomb  of  St.  Edmund ;  beside 
the  revenues  and  land  rents  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds."  The  Danish  king  Canute,  with  a  view  to  atone  for  the 
violence  of  his  predecessors,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St,  Edmund's 
shrine,  and  offered  his  crown  to  the  murdered  saint,  and  most  of  the 
English  kings  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Reformation 
are  said  to  have  made  their  devotions  at  St  Edmund's  tomb. 

KATE. 

Canute  was  a  pagan  before  he  came  to  England,  I  believe  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes;  but  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  after  which  he  became  as  distinguished  for  his  piety,  as  he 
had  formerly  been  for  cruelty. 

HERBERT. 

I  can  never  quite  understand  why  heathens  are  called  pagans. 
The  word  pagan  is  clearly  derived  from  the  Latin  pagusy  a  village, 
and  therefore  seems  merely  to  denote  a  villager. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

And  that  was  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the 
early  Latin  writers.  To  ascertain  the  way  in  which  it  became  sy- 
nonymous with  heathen,  we  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of 
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the  Christian  churcli.  Christianity  we  know  was  first  established 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  the  villages 
and  remote  districts  were  still  involved  in  the  superstitions  of 
heathenism.  A  pagan,  as  we  have  seen,  simplj  meant  a  villager, 
but  being  associated  with  the  idolatries  of  those  uninstructed  ham- 
lets, in  course  of  time  became  equivalent  to  idolater,  in  which  sense 
it  has  been  used  since  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

HERBERT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  annals  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, is  the  great  meeting  of  confederated  barous,  which  took 
place  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  1214,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberating on  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  a  charter 
of  rights  from  King  John.  Wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  king's 
tyranny  and  continual  breach  of  faith,  the  barons  had  long  been 
conspiring  against  him ;  and  being  joined  by  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Cieinterbury,  who  had  accidentally  discovered  a  copy 
of  a  charter  granted  by  Henry  the  First,  a  meeting  was  convened 
at  Bury  in  order  to  frame  from  it  a  bill  of  rights,  which  the  barons 
intended  to  present  to  the  king  at  the  ensuing  festival  of  Christ- 
mas. The  clauses  of  the  bill  having  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
barons  in  full  council,  they  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  Church, 
where  one  by  one  in  the  order  of  seniority,  they  advanced  to 
the  high  altar,  and  laying  their  hands  upon  it,  solemnly  swore  to 
wage  war  against  the  king,  unless  he  complied  with  their  just 
demands. 

WILLIE. 

Did  the  king  agree  to  what  the  barons  wanted  ? 

HERBERT. 

Not  at  first,  Willie.  As  was  agreed  upon,  they  set  out  to  meet 
him  at  Worcester  on  Christmas  day, 'but  having  some  idea  of  their 
intention  he  hastily  proceeded  to  London,  whither  they  followed 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  grant  them  a  hearing.  At  first  he  tried 
to  frighten  them  from  their  purpose,  but  he  soon  found  they  were 
in  earnest,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
complete  repeal  of  the  arbitrary  Norman  laws,  and  a  charter  grant- 
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ing  them  perfect  rights  and  liberties.  He  then  became  alarmed, 
altered  his  tone,  and  begged  for  time  to  consider  their  proposals. 
Thej  agreed  to  wait- till  Easter^  but  when  Easter  came  he  was  do 
more  inclined  to  grant  their  requests  than  he  had  been  before,  so 
they  boldly  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  were  soon  joined  bj  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  king  then  perceived  that  it  was  indeed 
a  desperate  case,  and  sent  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  assure  the  barons 
that  he  was  ready  to  grant  them  freely  all  the  liberties  they  de- 
manded, and  desired  them  to  name  a  place  and  time  of  meeting. 
The  place  they  named  was  Runnymede,  and  the  day  the  fifteenth 
of  June. 

WILLIS. 

Where  is  Bunnymede,  mamma? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

It  is  the  name  of  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between 
Windsor  and  Staines.  Herbert  has  given  us  such  a  good  accoant 
of  the  noble  perseverance  of  the  barons  in  demanding  their  rights 
and  liberties,  that  we  will  look  to  htm  to  describe  the  proceedings 
of  the  memorable  fifteenth  of  June,  when  we  come  to  notice  Surrej, 
the  county  in  which  the  celebrated  meadow  is  situated. 

KATE. 

Oh !  mamma,  how  sorry  I  am  to  leave  this  interesting  account 
unfinished ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

What,  Katie  ?  Is  it  possible  you  have  found  anything  associated 
with  Suffolk  interesting  f 

KATE. 

Pray  don*t  laugh  at  me,  mamma!  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  call 
a  county  uninteresting  again,  until  we  have  had  our  conversation 
about  it,  at  any  rate  I 

MAHION. 

The  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  has  passed  through  many  vicis- 
situdes. In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  it  suffered  greatly 
from  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  when  the  abbey  was  plundered, 
and  jewels  to  a  great  amount  were  carried  off.  A  rebellion  also 
broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  consequence  of  his 
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attempt  to  extort  money  from  the  people.  In  1608  a  fire  destroyed 
160  hoases  besides  other  property  to  the  amount  of  60,000/.,  and  in 
1636  the  plague  so  depopulated  the  town  that  it  is  said  the  grass 
grew  in  the  streets. 

KATE. 

Are  there  any  ruins  of  the  old  abbey  left,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Some  inconsiderable  ones.  The  gate,  however,  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation,  and  now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  bo- 
tanic gardens. 

WILLIE. 

Is  Bury  a  manufacturing  town,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear.  It  had  formerly  an  extensive  woollen  trade,  but 
is  now  dependent  on  the  residents  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Its  population  is  about  14,000.  Its  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Edwarcf  the  Sixth,  is  in  great  repute. 

MARION. 

Lowestoft  is  another  town  of  Suffolk,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
7000.  The  old  town  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  overhanging  the 
Grerman  Ocean.  The  new  town,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
consists  of  long  ranges  of  handsome  houses  facing  the  sea,  and  is  a 
place  of  much  fashionable  resort  during  the  bathing  season.  The 
vast  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  this  town  during 
the  last  few  years  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Bart  The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on 
along  the  coast  to  a  great  extent.  Mackerel  and  soles  are  also 
caught  in  vast  quantities  and  sent  to  the  London  market. 

HERBERT. 

A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  off  Lowestoft  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  fleets  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  en- 
gagement, which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1665,  commenced 
at  three  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
mission until  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  Dutch  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  eighteen  of  their  ships  were  taken,  and  fourteen 
more  sunk  or  burned,  while  the  English  lost  only  one  ship. 
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HARIOK. 

Sudbury  and  Bcccles  are  market  towns  of  Suffolk,  but  their 
records  are  neither  interesting  nor  important.  Newmarket  is 
partly  in  Suffolk  and  partly  in  Cambridgeshire. 

MHS.   LESLIE. 

There  is  no  place  in  this  county  which  presents  a  more  striking 
contrast  to  what  it  once  was,  than  the  little  village  of  Dunwich  on 
the  coast.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Dommoc-ceaster,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  denotes  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  fortress.  It  was 
subsequently  a  bishop's  see,  and  contained  at  one  period  seven 
parish  churches,  and  a  mint ;  an  old  author  speaks  of  it  as  being 
"  well  stored  with  riches  of  all  sorts."  In  the  time  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  it  was  still  a  considerable  place,  and  in  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  sided  with  the  Yorkists ;  but  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies it  has  completely  fallen  to  decay,  its  churches  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  houses  have  been  swept  away  by  th«  fury  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  now  an  insignificant  fishing  village  containing 
but  294  inhabitants. 

MARION. 

How  much  more  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  than 
of  the  decline  of  any  place.  There  is  something  so  melancholy  in 
the  idea  of  a  town  once  flourishing  and  wealthy,  but  now  desolate 
and  forsaken. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  agree  with  you  in  that  sentiment,  my  dear ;  but  we  will  not 
conclude  our  conversation  this  morning  with  gloomy  reflections. 
Instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  decay  of  Dunwich  and  some  fevr 
such  exceptional  instances  of  retrogression,  let  us  rather  contem- 
plate the  amazing  increase  and  prosperity  of  such  towns  as  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birkenhead,  and  many  other  places  which  have 
risen  to  such  vast  importance  during  the  present  century,  and  we 
shall  have  much  more  reason  to  rejoice  than  to  lament  over  the 
present  condition  of  our  native  land.  Such  considerations  as  these 
will,  I  trust,  inspire  you  with  renewed  energy  for  your  next  week's 
investigations  into  the  county  of  Cambridgeshire. 


V  • 
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CONVERSATION    XXVIL 


CAMBRTDGESHIBE. 

Subjects  : — Boandaries. — Size.  —  Ancient  Inhabitant&  —  General  Features. 
-—Isle  of  Ely.  — Cambridge.  —  Destraction  hy  Danes.  —  Besistance  to 
William  the  Conqneror.  —  Hereward  le  Wake.  ^-  DestructiTe  Rebellion.  — 
Character  of  William  Bufus. »  Origin  of  Universitj.  —  Number  of  Colleges. 
—  Manner  in  which  Education  was  anciently  carried  on.  —  Comparison  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  —  Principal  Bivers.  —  City  of  Ely.  —  Cathedral.  — 
Canute  the  Qreat. — Partiality  for  Fen  District  —  Personal  Appearance.  — 
Atrocities  inflicted  by  William  the  Conqueror.  —  Civil  Wars. — Principal 
Productions.  —  Wisbeach.  —  March.  —  Newmarket 

When  Mrs.  Leslie  joined  her  children  on  the  morning  appropriated 
to  their  conyersation  on  Cambridgeshire,  she  found  them  engaged 
in  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  origin  and  foundation  of 
the  University.  Herbert  referring  to  his  authorities,  positively 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  its  establishment  as  a 
University  until  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  while  Marion 
as  decidedly  maintained  that  it  was  founded  during  the  Saxon  era. 
^  Tou  are  debating  a  knotty  question,  my  dear  children,"  ob- 
served their  mother,  "  and  one  which  I  fear  you  will  find  very 
difficult  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  We  will,  however, 
briefly  investigate  the  subject  in  its  proper  place,  for  we  had  better 
proceed  in  our  usual  order,  and  Katie  may  mention  the  boundaries 
and  size  of  Cambridgeshire.** 

KATB. 

Cambridgeshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  lincolnshire ;  on 
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the  east  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  on  the  south  hj  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire ;  and  on  the  west  bj  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire 
and  Northamptonshire.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is 
about  fiftj-one  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  thirty-two  miles. 

HERBERT. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  the  loeni,  whose 
territories,  on  being  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  formed  part  of 
their  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  During  the  Saxon  Hept- 
archy,  Cambridgeshire  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Angles. 

MARION. 

The  northern  and  central  parts  of  this  ooanty  belong  to  the 
great  fen  district,  and  consist  of  low  marshy  ground  which  at  one 
period  was  almost  covered  with  water.  The  towns  and  villages 
are  built  upon  slight  elevations  rising  above  the  general  level  of 
the  fens,  and  the  churches  belonging  to  them  may  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

HERBERT. 

The  whole  of  this  extensive  district  is  included  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  fenny 
land  we  have  noticed,  has  only  been  rendered  habitable  and  fit  for 
cultivation  by  the  combined  influence  of  capital  and  skilL 

WILLIE. 

But  Ely  does  not  look  at  all  like  an  island  on  the  map,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  looking  at  the  city  of  Ely,  my  dear,  but  the  district 
Herbert  mentions  as  the  Isle  of  Ely,  extends  from  Tyd  on  the 
north,  to  Upwere  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles ; 
and  from  Abbots  Delf  on  the  east,  to  the  river  Nen  near  Peter- 
borough on  the  west,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  This,  you 
will  say,  does  not  look  more  like  an  island  than  the  city,  but  you 
must  remember  that  this  district  was  so  called  from  the  higher 
portions  of  land  on  which  the  towns  and  villages  were  built  being 
surrounded  by  low  fens,  which  when  overflowed  by  neighbouring 
rivers  formed  what  was  termed  an  inland  island. 
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WILLIE. 

But  why  was  it  called  the  island  of  Efy,  mamma  ? 

HERBERT. 

I  declare,  mamma,  Willie  is  prosecuting  bis  inquiries  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  an  antiquary. 

IfRS.  LESLIE. 

And  I  am  happy  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  knowledge  by  giving 
him  all  the  information  in  my  power.  The  Venerable  Bede,  who 
lived  in  the  eighth  century,  considered  that  the  name  Ely  was 
derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  an  eel ;  a  derivation  I  think 
exceedingly  probable,  as  it  is  certain  eels  abounded  in  that  locality, 
from  the  fact  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,  being  entitled  annually  to  100,000  eels  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns :  Wisbeach  alone  having  to  furnish  28,000. 

HERBERT. 

I  should  think,  Willie,  you  will  reward  mamma  for  such  an 
interesting  piece  of  information,  by  telling  her  the  name  of  the 
county  town,  and  from  what  it  is  derived. 

WILLIE. 

Cambridge,  so  called  from  a  bridge  over  the  Cam,  on  which 
river  it  is  built 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Cambridge  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station,  called  Camboritum,  which  signified  a  ford  over  the  river 
Cam.  Bede  speaks  of  it  in  the  year  700,  as  a  little  desolate  city, 
so  situated  that  it  was  visited  in  large  boats  by  the  people  of  Ely. 
The  first  well  authenticated  fact  relating  to  the  history  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  Orentbrige,  as  it  was  then  called,  is  the  burning  of  it 
by  the  Danes  in  871 ;  and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  destroyed  by 
the  same  people  in  1010. 

MARION. 

William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  at  this 
town,  on  the  site  of  a  Danish  fortress,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  as 
twenty-seven  houses  were  demolished  to  make  room  for  it 
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HERBERT. 

Beally,  it  puts  one  out  of  patience  to  hear  of  duch  reckless  de- 
vastation I  I  am  happy,  however,  to  say,  that  William's  rapacity 
received  a  check  in  this  county,  as  the  most  determined  resistance 
he  met  with  in  England  was  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  under  the  valiant  Hereward  le  Wake,  a  noble  Saxon,  who 
had  gained  distinction  for  his  bravery  in  foreign  parts. 

KATE. 

Pray,  tell  us,  Herbert,  all  you  know  about  that  noble  Saxon.  It 
will  be  quite  cheering  to  hear  of  one  who  was  determined  not  to 
submit  to  that  haughty  Norman  king. 

HERBERT. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  England  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
Hereward,  who  was  then  in  Flanders,  hearing  that  his  inheritance 
had  been  bestowed  upon  a  Norman,  hastened  to  England,  resolved 
to  wrest  his  possessions  from  the  hands  of  the  usurpers.  He 
immediately  commenced  hostilities,  making  the  Isle  of  Ely  his 
principal  station ;  and  erected  a  wooden  castle  for  the  purpose  of 
defence. 

KATE. 

I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  he  succeeded*  But  I  should  think  a 
wooden  castle  must  have  been  a  poor  protection. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  would  be  in  our  day,  Katie,  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  you  know,  gunpowder  and  firearms  were  unknown;  and 
therefore  the  castle  could  not  be  attacked  from  a  distance;  and 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil  made  it  difficult  to  get  near  it, 
although  William  endeavoured  to  make  roads  and  bridges  to 
enable  his  army  to  cross  the  fens.  I  will  leave  Herbert  to  tell  you 
what  expedient  the  undaunted  Saxon  adopted  to  repel  his  Norman 
foes. 

HERBERT. 

On  the  approach  of  William  and  his  army,  Hereward  set  fire  to 
the  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  fens;  and  the  conflagration  overtaking 
the  troops,  many  perished  in  the  flames.    During  this  resistance 
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to  the  Normans,  Hereward's  camp  was  the  refuge  of  the  friends  of 
Saxon  independence;  and  ultimately,  bj  his  vigorous  and  per- 
severing efforts,  he  wrung  from  the  imscrupulous  king  a  full 
restitution  of  his  rights.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
times^  the  valiant  deeds  of  this  brave  Saxon  became  the  theme  of 
many  popular  songs ;  and  I  can  only  say  I  would  have  heartily 
joined  in  them  if  I  had  lived  at  that  period* 

ICBS.  LESLIE. 

I  do  not  doubt  it,  Herbert.  But  we  have  somewhat  digressed, 
and  must  now  return  to  Cambridge. 

In  1086  the  towa  was  laid  waste  with  Are  attd  sword,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rebellion  that  took  place,  for  the  purpose  of  placix^ 
Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  upon  the  throne, 
instead  of  his  brother  William  Bufus. 

WILLIE. 

I  thought  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  was  always 
king,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Such  is  the  case  now,  but  for  a  long  period  the  right  of  suc- 
cession was  not  settled  by  law,  but  was  determined  By  the  will  of 
the  late  sovereign.  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  you  remember, 
was  Duke  of  Normandy  as  well  as  King  of  England,  left  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son  Robert,  while  William, 
his  second  son,  was  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
The  Anglo-Norman  barons,  however,  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to 
William  Rufus  on  account  of  his  vices,  and  wished  to  set  him 
aside  and  have  Robert,  whom  they  liked  much  better,  for  their 
king,  therefore  took  up  arms  in  his  cause ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  composed  much  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  people,  being 
won  over  to  William's  cause  by  his  promise  of  restoring  their 
liberties,  and  granting  them  much  more  freedom  than  his  father 
bad  done,  steadily  opposed  the  barons,  and  soon  set  William  upon 
the  English  throne. 
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KATE. 

If  I  remember  right,  William  Bufus  soon  forgot  the  promises 
he  had  made  to  the  poor  trodden-down  Saxons. 

IIBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  he  inherited  all  his  father's  rapacity ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  firmlj  established  on  the  throne,  all  his  energies 
were  directed  to  his  own  aggrandisement,  without  a  thought 
for  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  wrongs  he  had  promised  to  redress. 
He  had,  moreover,  no  regard  either  for  religion  or  religious 
institutions;  therefore  seized  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
whenever  thej  lay  in  his  power,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the 
incomes  of  vacant  bishoprics  to  his  own  use,  instead  of  appointing 
successors  to  their  sees.  But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  the  career 
of  this  violent  and  unprincipled  king. 

BEBBEBT. 

The  town  of  Cambridge  appears  to  have  participated  6ut 
slightly,  either  in  the  wars  of  John  and  the  barons,  or  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First ;  indeed,  I  believe  there  is  very 
little  interest  attached  to  it,  except  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
University. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Then  we  may  as  well  at  once  return  to  the  debate  I  inter- 
rupted between  you  and  Marion,  and  examine  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  base  your  relative  opinions.  The  first  step  will 
certainly  be  to  ascertain  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  a  university? 

BEBBEBT. 

There,  Marion!  I  told  you  that  was  just  the  point  upon  which 
the  whole  matter  turned !  From  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  and  I  have  consulted  Dr.  Winstanley  and  papa,  as 
well  as  Maiden's  '^  Origin  of  Universities,"  it  appears  that  the 
term  university  was  applied  to  a  number  of  schools  in  one  place, 
formed  '«3to  an  organised  and  corporate  body;  and  that  such  cor* 
poration  of  schools  was  quite  unknown  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
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or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  incorporation  of 
the  schools  of  Cambridge  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place 
until  1231,  and  some  authors  fix  it  at  a  still  later  period. 

MARION. 

But  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Cambridge  became  celebrated  as 
a  seat  of  learning,  under  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  that  when  Edward  the  Elder  repaired 
the  ravages  caused  by  the  Danes,  he  erected  halls  for  students, 
and  appointed  professors  to  the  schools.  Surely  those  efforts  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  University. 

HEBBEKT. 

Granted,  my  dear  sister.  All  I  wish  to  maintain  is  this,  that 
the  University  did  not  exist  as  such,  that  is,  as  an  incorporated 
body,  until  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  or 
A.D.  1231.    What  do  you  say,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  believe,  my  dear  children,  you  are  both  right  in  what  you 
affirm.  The  schools  which  existed  in  Cambridge  in  Saxon  times, 
and  to  which  Bede  probably  refers  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  History," 
doubtless  laid  the  foundation  of  the  University,  which  was  not 
established  as  a  corporation  until  some  600  years  after.  In 
your  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have 
rejected  as  altogether  unworthy  of  credence  those  fabulous  ac- 
counts which  ascribe  its  foundation  to  a  period  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  I  see  you  have  a  list  of  the  colleges  of  this  uni- 
versity, Herbert:  will  you  let  us  hear  them? 

HERBERT. 

St.  Peter's  College  King's  College  Magdalen  College 

Clare  Hall  Queen^s  College  Trinity  College 

Pembroke  College  Catharine  Hall  Emmanuel  College 

Cains  College  Jesus*  College  Sidney  College 

Trinity  Hall  Christ's  College  ]>owning  Collt  je. 

Corpus  Christi  College  St.  John's  College 
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KATE. 

Were  all  the  colleges  built  at  the  time  the  University  was  estab-^ 
lished,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  Katie,  they  were  erected  at  different  periods  ;  St  Peter's,  the 
earliest  college  was  built  in  1257,  while  Downing  College  was  not 
founded  until  the  year  1800.    • 

KATE* 

The  first  college  erected  in  1257|  mamma?  I  thought  Herbert 
said  the  University  was  formed  in  1231. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

You  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  college  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  university.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  a  university  would  be  such, 
even  if  it  did  not  possess  any  colleges  at  all.  .  When  the  celebrated 
schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  became  incorporated  universities, 
and  students  were  sent  from  the  neighbouring  monasteries  in 
larger  numbers  than  ever,  to  share  in  the  educational  privileges 
of  those  distinguished  places^  it  was  deemed  expedient  for  them  to 
live  separate  and  secluded,  and  by  the  same  rules  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  the  monasteries.  Establishments  were 
'  therefore  founded,  and  subsequently  endowed  by  charitable  indivi- 
duals, where  the  students  resided  under  the  care  of  a  principal  or 
master.  These  establishments  were  called  at  first  inns  or  hostels, 
and  afterwards  halls  and  colleges,  but  they  were  seldom  called 
colleges  unless  endowed  with  money  for  the  support  of  teachers  as 
well  as  students.  St  Peter's  was  only  a  hostel  when  founded  in 
1257,  and  did  not  become  a  college  for  more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards. 

KATE. 

But'where  did  the  students  meet  for  instruction  before  the  form- 
ation of  the  University? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  education  was 
carried  on  at  Cambridge  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  I 
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cannot  do  better  than  to  read  yon  an  extract  from  Turner*8 
''  England  in  the  Middle  Ages."  After  speaking  of  Jeoffrid,  abbot 
of  Croyland,  sending  four  Norman  monks  to  Cambridge  to  teach 
philosophy  and  science,  he  writes,  "  With  all  the  zeal,  and  in  the 
manner  of  our  modem  itinerant  preachers,  they  hired  a  public  bam 
at  Cambridge,  and  went  thither  daily,  and  taught  what  they  knew. 
In  a  short  time  a  great  concourse  of  people  gathered  round  them. 
In  the  second  year  of  their  exertions,  the  accumulation  of  scholars 
from  all  the  country  round,  as  well  as  from  the  town,  was  so  great 
that  the  largest  house,  barn,  or  even  church,  was  insufficient  to 
contain  them.  To  gratify  the  extensive  demand  for  their  instmc* 
tions,  they  separated  their  labours.  In  the  first  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, one  of  the  friars,  who  was  dietinguished  as  a  grammarian, 
taught  the  Latin  grammar  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community ; 
at  a  later  hour,  another,  who  was  esteemed  an  acute  sophist, 
instructed  the  more  advanced  in  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  according  to 
the  comments  of  Porphyry  and  Averroes ;  a  third  friar  lectured 
on  rhetoric,  from  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ;  the  fourth,  on  Sundays 
and  feast  days,  preached  to  the  people  in  various  churches ;  and  in 
this  duty  Jeofiiid  himself  frequently  co-operated.** 

WILLIS. 

Is  Cambridge  as  fine  a  place  as  Oxford,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear,  it  will  not  admit  of  comparison  with  that  beautiful 
city,  either  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  or  in  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  but  it  has  been  considerably 
improved  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  fine  plantations 
aod  beautiful  gardens  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  river  Cam 
are  equal  to  any  of  the  public  walks  of  Oxford. 

KATE. 

I  believe  there  are  not  any  manufactures  carried  on  at  Cam- 
bridge ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

None  of  importance.    The  town  and  neighbourhood  has  long 
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had  a  repatation  for  butter,  which  is  exported  to  a  condderable 
extent.    The  population  of  Cambridge  is  about  28»000. 

WILLIE. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cambridge  are  the  Nen,  the  Ouse,  the 
Cam,  and  the  Lark. 

HABION. 

The  city  of  EI7,  which  is  the  next  place  for  our  consideration,  is 
principally  celebrated  for  its  catiiedral,  which  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  displaying  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  completely  and  beautifully 
restored  about  tliree  years  ago. 

KATE. 

I  read  yesterday  that  a  church  was  built  at  Ely  in  very  early 
Saxon  times,  and  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the 
Danish  king  Canute. 

HEBBEBT. 

The  royal  Dane  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  partiality  for  the 
fen  district,  and  especially  for  the  abbey  church  of  Ely.  It  ia 
recorded  that  he  often  visited  it  in  company  with  his  queen  Emma, 
and  partook  of  the  boundless  hospitality  of  the  monks,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  the  queen  made  them  a  present  of  some  magnificent 
altar  cloths  adorned  with  plates  of  gold. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  principally  to  the  monks  of  Ely  that  we  are  indebted  for  what 
little  we  know  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  -this  great  con- 
queror. His  affection  for  their  abbey,  his  frequent  visits,  rich  pre- 
sents, and  many  little  incidents  which  serve  to  give  an  insight  inV> 
his  character,  were  faithfully  preserved  and  carefully  detailed  by 
them,  and  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  subsequent  historians. 

KA.TE. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  person  Canute  was  in  man- 
ner and  appearance ;  I  always  fancy  him  a  tall,  commanding-looking 
man,  very  dignified  and  stately. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

Your  imagination  is  quite  at  fault,  Katie,  as  he  is  described  as  a 
little  thin  man,  and  although  very  majestic  upon  great  occasions, 
merry  and  jocose  in  private  life,  and  exceedingly  attached  to  all 
kinds  of  rural  sports  and  simple  pleasures.  He  was  also  very  fond 
of  listening  to  old  songs  and  ballads,  delighted  in  the  company  of  the 
Saxon  poets  and  musicians,  and  even  wrote  verses  himself  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dialect.  A  verse  of  a  ballad  said  to  be  written  by 
him,  I  remember  learning  when  at  school. 

"  Cheerfiil  sang  the  monka  of  Ely, 
As  Canute  the  king  was  passing  by. 
'  Row  to  the  shore,  knights,'  said  th*b  king, 
'  And  let  ns  hear  these  chorchm&i  sing.' " 

These  lines  are  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to  his  mind 
while  rowing  with  some  of  his  chiefs  upon  the  river  Nen,  within 
hearing  of  the  choir  of  Ely  Abbey.  But  it  is  time  we  proceeded 
with  our  notice  of  the  city  of  Ely. 

HEBB^RT. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  triumph  of  the  friends  of  Saxon  in- 
dependence under  Hereward  le  Wake  was  but  of  short  duration, 
as  William  the  Conqueror  soon  renewed  hostilities,  and  determined 
to  maintain  absolute  and  despotic  dominion  in  the  island.  The 
superior  skill  of  the  Norman  soldiers  in  the  art  of  war  overpowered 
resistance,  and  a  complete  victory  was  gained  over  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  many  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners  and  cruelly  mutilated ; 
some  having  their  eyes  put  out,  and  others  their  hands  and  feet 
cut  off,  that  they  might  serve  as  warnings  to  such  as  should  pre- 
sume to  dispute  the  Conqueror's  sway. 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  how  shocking  I  I  cannot  think  how  any  one  could  be  so 
cruel  as  to  inflict  such  dreadful  punishments. 

MARION. 

The  city  of  Ely  participated  in  some  degree  in  tbe  civil  wars  of 
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Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maude.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  contest 
in  the  wars  of  John  and  the  barons :  in  those  of  Charles  the  First 
the  inhabitants  supported  the  cause  of  the  parliament. 

KATE. 

Is  this  city  distinguished  for  anything  in  particular  at  the 
present  day  ? 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  not,  if  we  except  its  fine  cathedraL  Ely  is  surrounded  bj 
garden  grounds,  which  supply  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Cam- 
bridge markets.  Its  population  is  about  6000.  Can  you  mention 
any  other  towns  of  Cambridge,  Willie  ? 

WILLTE, 

Wisbeach,  March,  and  Nevrmarket,  which  is  partly  in  this  county 
and  partly  in  Sufiblk. 

MARIOX. 

Wisbeach  is  a  large  commercial  port  situated  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
It  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  10^000,  and  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive foreign  trade. 

HERBERT. 

The  market  town  of  March  has  a  population  of  about  4000»  It 
possesses  a  considerable  local  trade,  and  is  an  interesting  place  to 
the  antiquary  from  the  remains  of  Roman  occupation  which  have 
been  discovered.  Newmarket,  with  a  population  of  3335,  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  its  horse-races,  which  were  established  or 
revived  by  Charles  the  Second,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
place.  The  principal  business  of  the  town,  apart  from  its  local 
trade,  is  the  training  of  racehorses,  which  is  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  inhabitants. 

WILLIE. 

We  have  scarcely  heard  anything  about  old  castles  or  monas- 
teries in  this  county,  manmia. 
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« 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

There  are  bat  few  remains  of  either^  and  such  ruins  as  do  exist 
are  not  associated  with  any  particularly  interesting  event  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  therefore  do  not  demand  our  notice.  I 
see,  my  dear  children,  you  are  shutting  up  your  note  books,  and 
as  I  also  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  memoranda,  I  have  only 
to  tell  you  that  Hertfordshire  is  the  next  county  for  our  considera- 
tion. 
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CONVERSATION   XXVIII. 


HERTFORDSHIBE. 

Subjects  : — Berivation  of  Name. — Boundariet.  —  Siie.  — Interesting  Cocftitj 
to  the  Archaeologist — Ancient  Inhabitants. — Memento  of  CassiTelaiiniis. — 
Character  of  Scenerj. — Hastings  the  Danish  Pirate. — Biver  Lea  covered 
with  Danish  Ships. — Clerer  Expedient  of  Alfred  the  Great — Magnanimous 
Condnct  of  Alfred. — Hertford.— Historical  Recollections. — Hertford  Castle. 
—  Trade  of  Town. — St  Albans. — Ancient  Venilam.— Proto-Martyr  of 
Christianity.— Magnificent  Monastery. — Sense  in  which  Roman  Catholics 
nse  the  Term  **  Religions." — Abbey  of  St  Albans. — Contemplated  Elevation 
to  the  Rank  of  CathedraL  —  St  Michael's  Chnrch.  —  Lord  Bacon.  — Eariv 
Precocity.  —  Patronage  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  —  Lord  Bacon  a  Reformer  of 
Education.  — His  Deviation  from  Rectitude. — Human  Wisdom  insufficient 
to  restrain  in  the  Hour  of  Temptation.  —  Battles  between  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians.  —  Success  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  —  Trade  of  St  Albana.— 
Hemel-Hempstpad  and  other  Towns. —  Bishop's  Stortford. — King  John's 
Quarrel  with  the  Pope. — Kingdom  under  an  Interdict  —  John's  Resig- 
nation of  his  Kingdom  to  the  Pope.  —  Persecution  of  Protestantt  in  Mary's 
Reign.— Present  State  of  Town.  — Berkhampstead. — Abbot  of  St  Albans— 
Obstruction  of  Progress  of  William  the  Conqueror. — William  Cowper. — 
Trials  of  School  Days.  —  Mental  Malady.  —  Bishop's  Hatfield.  —  Scene  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  First  Privy  Council 

"  Have  you  ever  observed,  Herbert,"  said  Marion  to  her  brother, 
**  how  many  of  the  towns  of  England  are  named  from  some  pecu- 
liarity of  the  fordable  part  of  the  rivers  on  which  they  are  built  ? 
For  instance,  Hertfordshire,  the  county  we  are  to  examine  this 
morning,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
river  Lea,  which  runs  through  the  chief  town,  having  been  formerly 
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much  frequented  by  harts,  animals  which  abounded  in  that  woody 
locality.  Stafford,  you  remember,  we  found  was  derived  from  the 
river  being  fordable  by  means  of  a  staff.  Hereford  implied  a  ford 
for  an  army,  or  the  place  where  the  army  used  to  cross  the  Wye. 
I  know  there  are  many  similar  instances,  but  they  do  not  occur  to 
my  mind  at  this  moment." 

HERBERT. 

I  have  often  been  interested  in  noticing  such  a  derivation. 
Deptford  in  Kent,  I  remember,  was  anciently  Depe-ford,  which 
implied  that  though  the  river  Ravensbourne  on  which  it  stands 
was  fordable,  yet  that  it  was  deep  and  difficult  to  cross.  But  here 
is  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  have  heard  part  of  your  conversation,  my  dear  children,  on 
the  names  of  towns  ending  in  ford.  Like  all  other  derivations,  it 
is  an  interesting  subject,  and  I  am  glad  your  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  it,  as  your  being  acquainted  with  such  a  peculiarity 
will  give  you  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  all  places 
which  have  that  termination.  We  need  not,  however,  dwell  upon 
it  now,  as  we  shall  meet  with  many  instances  of  the  kind  in  our 
subsequent  conversations,  and  I  see  Willie  is  waiting  with  his  map 
to  tell  us  the  boundaries  of  Hertfordshire. 

WILLIE. 

Hertfordshire  is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  ;  on  the  east  by  Essex ;  on  the 
south  by  Middlesex ;  and  on  the  west  by  Buckinghamshire  and 
Bedfordshire. 

MARION. 

The  greatest  length  of  this  county  is  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, a  distance  of  thirty-nine  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
twenty-six  miles. 

HERBERT. 

Hertfordshire  appears  to  possess  higher  claims  to  the  notice  of 
the  archseologist  than  any  of  the  counties  we  have  noticed.  It 
abounds  in  evidences  of  antiquity,  iuid  nearly  every  place  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  some  interesting  historical  event.  At  the  time  of 
Cffisar's  invasion  it  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  bj  the  Cassii,  a 
warlike  British  tribe,  commanded  hj  Cassivelaunus,  the  brave 
chieftain  who  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  boldlj  resisted  the 
Boman  joke.  On  his  subsequent  subjection  his  territories  formed 
part  of  the  Boman  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis,  and  during  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  belonged  to  the  two  kingdoms  of  Essex  and 
Mercia. 

MRS.  I/ESUB. 

We  have  an  interesting  memento  of  the  brave  Cassivelaunus  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  beautiful  mansions  for  which  this  county 
is  celebrated.  Cashiobury,  the  noble  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  that  valiant  chieftain. 

« 

HERBERT. 

Indeed,  mamma!  That  is  an  interesting  association.  I  do 
delight  in  anything  that  carries  us  back  to  the  ages  of  antiquity. 

HARIOK. 

I  suppose  Hertfordshire  can  scarcely  be  called  a  picturesque 
county,  as  it  has  no  lofty  mountains  nor  beautiful  lakes,  but  from 
all  I  have  read  of  it  I  think  its  scenery  must  be  very  pleasing, 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Your  idea  is  a  very  correct  one.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
gently  undulating,  finely  wooded,  and  intersected  with  silvery 
streams,  which,  with  the  numerous  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
combine  to  make  a  charming  landscape,  though  devoid  of  wliat 
we  style  romantic  beauty.  Can  you  mention  some  of  the  rivers 
of  this  county,  Willie  ? 

WILLIE. 

The  Lea,  the  Colne,  and  the  Stort  are  the  principal  ones.  There 
are  also  several  smaller  streams. 

HERBERT. 

I  never  hear  of  the  river  Lea  without  thinking  of  good  old  Xraak 
Walton,  **  the  prince  of  anglers  "  as  he  has  been  called,  as  it  was 
his  favourite  haunt,  where,  to  use  his  own  words^  he  delighted  in 
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*^  the  most  honest,  ingenuous,  quiet  and  harmless  art  of  angling." 
The  scene  of  his  charming  work,  the  "  Complete  Angler,*'  is  laid 
along  the  hanks  of  the  Lea  between  Tottenham  and  Ware. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Such  a  reminiscence  is  extremely  natural,  my  dear  boy,  for  one 
who  delights  in  that  most  ^'honest  art**  as  much  as  you  do,  and  I  must 
confess  that,  little  as  I  know  about  angling,  the  memory  of  good 
old  Izaak  is  generally  associated  with  my  recollections  of  the  stream 
he  loved ;  but  there  is  another  and  more  important  retrospection 
connected  with  the  river  Lea,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  times 
of  our  favourite  Saxon  king. 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  mamma,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  hear  something  more  of  the 
good  king  Alfred. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Some  time  after  the  treaty  Alfred  entered  into  with  Guthrum 
the  Dane,  another  powerful  Danish  king,  named  Hastings,  came  to 
England,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Guthrum  to  assist  him  in  attack* 
ing  the  country ;  but  the  converted  Dane  was  faithful  to  the  pro- 
mises he  had  made  to  Alfred,  and  would  not  give  Hastings  the 
least  encouragement,  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  give  up.  his  in- 
tention at  that  time ;  but  several  years  after,  when  Guthrum  was 
dead,  he  came  again  with  a  large  army,  and  commenced  a  despe- 
rate war  which  was  carried  on  in  almost  every  part  of  England  for 
nearly  four  years.  A  great  number  of  bis  ships  sailed  up  the  Lea, 
as  far  as  Ware,  at  which  place  he  erected  a  strongly  fortified  camp, 
and  laid  his  plans  for  the  attack  of  the  surrounding  country. 

KATE. 

I  thought  the  Lea  was  a  small  river,  not  navigable  for  ships  of 
war  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  Lea  was  both  broader 
and  deeper  than  it  is  now,  as  it  was  supplied  with  a  much  larger 
body  of  water  from  the  undrained  country ;  and  the  Danish  ships 

GG 
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were  constructed  with  flat  bottoms,  so  that  they  did  not  draw  as 
much  water  as  one  of  our  small  trading  vessels.  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  jou  of  an  expedient  resorted  to  by  Alfred,  by  which  the 
Danish  fleet  in  the  river  Lea  was  rendered  completely  useless. 

KATE. 

Pray  go  on,  mamma !  we  are  all  attention. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

When  Hastings  was  taking  up  his  strong  position  on  the  Lea, 
Alfred  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country ;  but,  hearing  of  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  his  troops  in  that  direction,  and 
raised  two  fortresses,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  at  a  shod 
distance  from  the  Danish  camp.  He  then  caused  three  deep  canals 
or  channels  to  be  dug  from  the  Lea  to  the  Thames,  by  which  the 
water  was  diverted  from  its  course,  and  the  Danish  fleet  left 
aground. 

KATE. 

What  a  clever  stratagem!  I  wonder  what  Hastings  thought 
when  he  saw  all  his  fine  ships  blocked  in  the  mud  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Though  much  chagrined  at  being  foiled  in  his  designs,  he  did 
not  lose  much  time  in  unavailing  lamentations,  but,  summoning  his 
forces,  proceeded  westward,  spreading  terror  and  devastation  in  his 
course.  He  was,  however,  soon  pursued  by  Alfred,  who  came  up 
with  the  Danes  on  the  borders  of  the  Severn,  near  to  Bridgenorth 
in  Shropshire,  when  he  so  successfully  blockaded  them  in  their  own 
encampments,  that  at  length  they  were  very  glad  to  escape  upon 
any  terms,  and  left  our  island  more  impoverished  than  otherwise 
by  the  expedition.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  admire  the  noble  conduct 
of  our  Saxon  king  more  than  ever  when  I  tell  you  that  on  two  oc- 
casions the  wife  and  children  of  Hastings  fell  into  his  power,  and 
that  instead  of  detaining  them  as  hostages,  he  loaded  them  with 
presents,  and  sent  them  back  to  his  formidable  foe. 

HERBERT. 

Well  done,  Alfred !    That  is  what  I  call  true  magnanimity ! 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Hertford^  the  countj  town,  and 
mentioned  the  supposed  derivation  of  its  name.  I  shall  now  be 
glad  to  receive  some  information  relative  to  its  historj, 

MABION. 

Hertford  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  distinguished  during  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  kings  of 
Essex.  The  town  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder, 
after  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of  John^ 
it  was  besieged  by  Louis  the  Dauphin  of  France^  and  ultimately 
(Compelled  to  surrender. 

KATE. 

I  think  I  have  read  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  kept  a  prisoner  in 
Hertford  Castle  during  some  part  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  account  of  her  imprisonment  at  Hertford  is,  I  believe,  only 
traditional,  and  most  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
having  occasionally  resided  there.  After  her  accession  to  the 
throne  she  sometimes  held  her  court  at  Hertford  Castle. 

HABION. 

I  have  seen  a  sketch  of  the  castle,  taken  about  ten  years  ago^  and 
I  should  think  it  must  have  been  built  long  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Elder. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  present  castle,  as  it  is  called,  though  in  fact  the  building  is 
but  a  castellated  mansion,  is  little  more  than  two  centuries  old^  but 
I  believe  some  portions  of  it  belonged  to  the  ancient  fortress.  The 
town  has  happily  no  need  of  fortifications  in  tbe  present  day^  but 
can  carry  on  its  trade  of  corn  and  malt  without  fear  of  molestation 
from  a  foreign  foe.  The  population  of  Hertford  is  upwards  of 
6000. 

HEBBEBT. 

The  time-honoured  town  of  St.  Alban's  is,  of  course,  the  next 

place  for  us  to  notice ;  indeed,  in  point  of  interest  and  antiquity,  it 

ranks  before  the  county  town,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
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places  in  England  to  the  archseologist.  Before  the  Boman  invasion, 
its  site  was  occupied  by  an  important  British  town,  said  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Cassivelaunus ;  and  in  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  its  conquest,  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  city  under 
the  name  of  Yerulam.  Considerable  portions  of  the  Roman  walls 
still  exist,  and  it  is  thought  they  formerly  included^  an  area  of  a 
hundred  acres. 

UARION. 

Was  not  Yerulam  destroyed  by  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

In  the  general  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  the 
city  was  partially  demolished,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  for  a 
long  period  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  many  privileges  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans. 

WILLIE. 

Why  was  the  present  town  called  St.  Alban's,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Perhaps  you  remember  my  telling  you  some  time  ago,  that  be- 
fore Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  those  who  became  Christians  were  treated  very  cruelly  by 
the  Pagan  emperors,  who  killed  some,  and  tortured  others  ? 

WILLIE. 

Yes,  mamma ;  and  I  know  you  said  the  first  Christian  Roman 
emperor  was  Constantino  the  Great. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  glad  you  have  remembered  that  so  well ;  and  now  I  must 
tell  you  that  about  three  years  before  Constantino  became  emperor, 
another  emperor,  named  Diocletian,  was  carrying  on  a  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  and  that  a  man  named  Alban,  a  native  of 
Yerulam,  who  had  served  as  a^  soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  was  put 
to  death  on  account  of  his  religion. 

WILLIE. 

You  need  not  tell  me  any  more,  mamma,  for  I  am  sure  that  this 
man  was  called  a  saint  after  his  death,  and  the  place  where  he  was 
N>rn  was  named  after  him,  St.  Alban's. 
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KATE. 

I  wonder  the  Roman  emperor  allowed  the  citj  to  be  named  in 
honour  of  a  man  who  he  thought  deserved  the  punishment  of 
death. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  place  was  not  named  St.  Alban's  until  long  after  the  Roman 
government  of  Britain  had  ended.  Nearly  five  hundred  years  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Alban,  during  which  time  the  Saxons  had  firmly 
established  themselves  in  our  island,  had  embraced  Christianity* 
and  erected  many  monasteries,  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  founded  a 
monastery  in  honour  of  St  Alban  at  Holmhurst,  close  by  the 
ancient  Yerulam,  and  the  town  was  thenceforward  called  St. 
Alban's. 

WILLIS. 

Was  it  a  large  and  beautiful  monastery,  like  some  of  the  others 
we  have  noticed  ? 

MSS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed  it  was,  Willie.  It  had  magnificent  apartments,  in  which 
several  of  our  kings  and  queens  were  entertained,  and  the  buildings 
belonging  to  it  were  so  numerous,  that  they  appeared  more  like  a 
town  than  a  religious  house. 

KATE. 

I  cannot  think,  mamma,  why  you  call  monasteries  religious 
houses,  when  you  have  often  told  us  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
wickedness  practised  in  them,  and  very  little  real  religion. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  have  used  the  term  religious^  though  perhaps  I  should  not 
have  done  so  in  the  same  sense  as  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  themselves  use  it.  With  them  a  **  religious  house  "  does 
not  mean  a  Christian  household,  one  in  which  the  several  members 
of  it  desire  to  live  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God ;  but  a  monastic 
establishment,  where  the  inmates  are  required  to  live  according  to 
the  rules  of  some  particular  order,  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Domi- 
nican, or  some  other.     Protestants  consider  the  word  religious 
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applicable  only  to  character ;  Catholics  bestow  it  indiscrimioatelj 
upon  such  as  embrace  a  monastic  life* 

MARION. 

I  believe  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  is  still  a  very  fine  building. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  exceeds  in  length  any  other  church  or  cathedral  in  Great 
Britain,  and  though  externally  its  architecture  is  plain  almost 
to  rudeness,  its  vast  dimensions,  and  appearance  of  extreme 
antiquity  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  feeling  of  astonishment  in  the 
mind  of  the  beholder. 

KATE. 

Is  this  venerable  abbey  used  for  public  worship  now,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  It  is  used  as  a  parish  church,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Alban's  have  some  hope  of  getting  it  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cathedral.  A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  government, 
praying  that  the  town  of  St  Alban's  may  be  made  a  bishop's  see ; 
and  10,000/!i  have  been  raised  by  subscription  towards  restoring 
the  abbey,  and  making  it  suitable  for  cathedral  services. 

KATE. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Michael's  in  this  town  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  whose  remains 
were  interred  there  in  1626. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  philosopher 
with  such  a  brief  notice  as  that,  Katie.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
and  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  us,  when  we  come  to  the  metropolis, 
to  enter  into  the  lives  of  all  the  great  men  who  owned  it  for  their 
birth-place,  we  may  as  well  speak  of  Lord  Bacon  in  connection 
with  the  town  with  which  some  of  his  titles  were  associated,  and 
where  his  mortal  remains  found  their  last  resting-place. 

HERBERT. 

Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  was  born  in  London,  January  22nd,  1561. 
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From  his  earliest  childhood  he  displayed  uncommon  precocity  of 
intellect,  and  as  his  reasoning  powers  became  developed,  exhibited 
such  indications  of  a  superior  mind,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to 
call  him  her  "  young  chancellor.'*  In  his  thirteenth  year,  Francis 
Bacon  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  his  progress  in 
all  his  studies  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  the  astonishment 
of  his  masters.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Paris  in  tbe 
suite  of  Sir  Amias  l^aulet,  ambassador  to  that  court,  and  travelled 
through  several  provinces  of  France,  in  order  to  study  the  manners 
and  laws  of  that  country.  The  result  of  his  observations  was  a 
work  on  "  The  State  of  Europe,"  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  eminence. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Tou  have  given  us  a  very  good  account  of  the  commencement 
of  Bacon's  notable  career,  but  you  have  omitted  to  mention  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  sent  to  England  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
with  an  important  message  to  the  queen,  and  that  he  executed  bis 
commission  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  Majesty. 

KATE. 

I  hope  she  rewarded  him  in  some  better  manner  than  by  merely 
calling  him  fine  names. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

After  writing  the  work  to  which  Herbert  has  referred.  Bacon 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  was  made  counsel  extraordinary  to  the 
queen ;  but  his  subsequent  promotion  at  court  was  retarded  by  his 
attachment  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  incurred 
the  enmity  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  first  secretary  of  state. 

MABION. 

I  thought  Lord  Bacon  was  principally  celebrated  as  a  reformer 
of  the  science  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

You  thought  quite  right,  mj  dear.  To  discriminate  between 
truth  and  error  was  the  end  at  which  all  his  studies  and  efibrts 
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aimed,  and  the  free  exercise  of  reason  as  opposed  to  the  prejudices 
of  education,  the  principle  which  he  continually  advocated. 

HERBEBT. 

What  a  pity  the  memory  of  this  great  man  should  be  sullied  by 
any  dishonourable  act ! 

XAKION. 

You  surprise  me,  Herbert !  Is  it  possible  Lord  Bacon  ever  did 
anything  dishonourable  ? 

HEBBERT. 

I  was  as  much  surprised  as  you  are,  my  dear  sister,  to  find, 
when  reading  his  life  some  time  ago  with  Dr.  Winstanley,  that 
after  attaining  to  the  high  honour  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
Baron  of  Yerulam,  and  Viscount  of  St.  Alban's,  Lord  Bacon  was 
accused  of  receiving  money  unjustly  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
offices  of  state,  and  that  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge,  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
tower  during  the  pleasure  of  King  James,  who  had  then  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  The  humiliated  baron  was,  however,  soon  set  at 
liberty,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  his  fine  also  was  remitted. 

KATE. 

Then  I  should  think  the  charge  against  him  could  not  have 
been  true.    Do  you  think  it  could,  mamma  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

His  own  admission  of  the  fact  puts  that  question  beyond  a 
doubt ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  his  culpability  arose  more  from 
a  weakness  of  character,  which  too  readily  yielded  to  the  wishes 
and  demands  of  others,  than  from  a  desire  unjustly  to  enrich 
himself.  We  may,  however,  learn  from  the  deviation  from  recti- 
tude of  this  eminent  philosopher,  that  the  highest  human  wisdom 
is  insufficient  to  keep  a  man  from  falling  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
and  that  his  only  safeguard  is  a  strict  adherence  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Word  of  God,  which  would  thus  be  as  a  lamp  unto  his  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  his  path.  In  our  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Bacon,  we  have  only  to  add  that  he  did  not  long  survive  his 
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disgrace,  and,  after  a  abort  illness,  died  at  Highgate,  April  9th^ 
1626.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  St. 
Alban's,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Meutys. 

MARION. 

The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  St  Alban's  was  the  scene  of 
two  desperate  battles  during  the  wars  of  th^  Torkists  and  Lancas- 
trians. The  first  engagement  occurred  on  the  Srd  of  May,  1465, 
when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
to  London. 

HERBERT. 

Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  the  next  contest  at  St.  Alban's  was 
more  favourable  to  the  Lancastrian  cause. 

MARION. 

It  was.  After  having  been  engaged  in  several  battles,  Margaret 
of  Anjou  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  when 
the  Duke  of  York  was  slain ;  and  as  she  was  advancing  to  London 
in  triumph  with  her  troops,  she  was  met  near  St.  Alban's  by  her 
deadly  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  brought  with  him  the 
poor  feeble-minded  king.  A  sanguinary  battle  between  the  two 
armies  followed,  when  the  Lancastrians  prevailed,  and  Warwick 
fled  from  the  field,  leaving  behind  his  royal  captive,  who  was  thus 
restored  to  his  queen  and  son. 

KATE. 

I  dare  say  they  were  very  glad  to  meet  him  again,  although  I 
should  think  his  inactive  disposition  must  have  prevented  their 
having  any  great  respect  for  him. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  fear  it  did,  and  although  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  it,  I  always 
feel  sorry  for  the  poor  king,  as  he  had  many  amiable  qualities  which 
would  have  adorned  a  more  humble  sphere  of  life,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  constitutional  want  of  energy  was 
increased  by  bodily  disease.  But  it  is  time  we  had  concluded  our 
notice  of  St.  Alban's.    The  principal  trade  of  the  town  consists  in 
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straw  plaiting  and'the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.    Its  population 
is  about  7000. 

HERBERT. 

Hemel-Hempstead,  Hitchin,  Watford,  and  Ware  are  market- 
towns  of  Hertfordshire^  which  with  the  hamlets  attached  to  them 
form  parishes  of  considerable  extent,  but  thej  are  devoid  of  anj 
particular  interest,  historical  or  otherwise. 

MARION. 

Bishop's  Stortford  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  upon  a  Roman  site.  It  derives  its  name  from  its 
situation  on  the  river  Stort,  and  from  the  manor  having  been  the 
property  of  the  Bishops  of  London  ever  since  Saxon  times.  In 
an  account  I  read  of  this  town,  mention  is  made  of  a  castle  which 
*  was  demolished  by  King  John,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Bishop 
William  de  St.  Maria,  one  of  the  prelates  who  took  an  active  part 
against  him  in  his  quarrel  with  Pope  Innocent  the  Third. 

KATE. 

I  remember  John  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  but  I  for- 
get what  it  was  all  about 

HARION. 

It  arose  from  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  king  and 
clergy,  as  to  the  right  of  electing  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Pope,  to  settle  the  dispute,  insisted  on  the  appointment  of 
Stephen  Langton,  while  John  showed  his  contempt  for  the  Pope 
by  refusing  to  admit  the  man  of  his  choice.  To  punish  the  king's 
opposition  to  his  authority,  the  Pope  laid  the  kingdom  under  an 
interdict. 

WILLIE. 

What  was  that,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

An  interdict  was  a  command,  forbidding  or  interdicting  all  kinds 
of  public  religious  worship.  The  churches  were  all  shut  up,  the 
Mis  forbidden  to  be  rung,  the  dead  were  refused  Christian  burial, 
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and  were  thrown  into  boles  and  ditches,  and  the  sacraments  were 
not  allowed  to  be  administered. 

WILLIE. 

Then  the  Pope  pnnisbed  all  the  people  for  the  fault  of  the  king. 
But  pray  tell  us  how  it  all  ended. 

MRS.   LKSLIB. 

The  quarrel  lasted  about  five  jetars,  during  which  the  Pope 
encouraged  the  barons  to  make  war  upon  the  king,  and  even 
offered  the  crown  of  England  to  the  King  of  France,  who  in  conse- 
quence mustered  a  large  fleet  and  army  at  Boulogne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  sail  for  England.  John  seeing  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  case,  began  to  think  he  had  better  agree  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Pope,  and  consented  to  receive  the  archbishop  of 
his  appointment;  but  the  Pope  by  that  time  had  increased  his 
demands,  and  would  only  agree  to  forbid  the  King  of  France  to 
invade  England  upon  condition  of  John's  consenting  to  give 
up  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  only  holding  it  as  his  vassal. 

HERBERT. 

What  a  coward  John  must  have  been  to  agree  to  such  igno- 
minious terms  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  often  see  tyranny  and  cowardice  united  in  one  individual. 
But  I  see  Willie  expects  me  to  finish  my  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary transaction.  When  the  messenger  whom  the  Pope  had 
sent  to  John  had  frightened  him  into  submission,  the  king 
falling  on  his  knees,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  held  up  his  hands  between  those  of  the  Pope's  legate,  or 
messenger,  and  solemnly  swore  to  give  up  his  kingdom  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  Pope  his  master,  and  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  for  permission  to  govern 
Sngland  under  subjection  to  the  Pope. 

HERBERT. 

It  makes  me  quite  indignant  to  think  that  a  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land should  have  made  such  a  shameful  concession  to  a  Bomaa 
pontiff. 
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grant  them  their  ancient  privileges.  .  Thus  situated,  William 
thought  it  advisable  to  take  the  required  oath,  which  I  need  not 
tell  you  he  never  kept,  and  when  firmly  established  on  the  throne 
he  bestowed  the  castle  and  manor  of  Berkhampstead  upon  his 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

« 

KATE. 

What  a  shameful  breach  of  faith  I  I  would  rather  take  the 
word  of  an  honest  peasant,  than  the  oath  of  such  a  king. 

MABION. 

Berkhampstead  appears  to  have  been  the  occasional  residence 
of  several  of  our  sovereigns,  but  to  my  mind  the  most  interesting 
of  all  its  associations  is  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of  my 
favourite  Cowper. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  only  time  this  morning  for  a  very  short  sketch  of  the 
life  of  that  truly  Christian  poet. 

MAEIOK. 

William  Cowper  was  born  at  the  rectory-house,  Berkhampstead, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1731.  His  father.  Dr.  Cowper,  was 
rector  of  the  parish  and  chaplain  to  George  the  Second,  and  his 
mother  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most  noble  families  in  the 
kingdom.  Before  Cowper  was  six  years  old  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  excellent  mother,  an  affliction  which  was  keenly  felt  by 
him  in  all  his  after  life.  His  touching  lines  on  the  receipt  of  her 
picture  record  the  intensity  of  his  sorrow  upon  that  occasion; 
and  even  fifty  years  after  her  death  he  writes,  '*  not  a  week  passes 
(perhaps  I  might  with  equal  veracity  say  not  a  day)  in  which  I 
do  not  think  of  her  :  such  was  the  impression  her  tenderness  made 
upon  me,  though  the  opportunity  she  had  for  showing  it  was  so 
short.** 

KATE. 

I  think  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  after  his  mother's  death, 
was  he  not  ? 

MARION. 

Yes ;  and  while  there,  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  cruel  treat- 
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ment  of  one  of  the  elder  boys.  In  later  jears,  when  referring  to 
that  period,  he  used  to  say,  he  remembered  perfectly  feeling  such 
a  dread  of  that  particular  boy,  that  he  was  afraid  to  lift  his  eyes 
upon  him  higher  than  his  knees ;  and  that  he  used  to  know  him 
better  by  his  shoe-buckles  than  by  any  other  part  of  his  dress. 

WILLIS. 

Poor  little  fellow !    How  I  pity  him ! 

HERBERT. 

And  how  I  wish  I  had  been  one  of  his  school-mates !  I  would 
soon  have  let  that  great  coward  know  it  would  not  do  to  frighten 
and  iU-treat  a  timid  little  boy  I 

MRS.   LESLIE* 

Certainly  no  conduct  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  that  which 
inspires  a  child  with  terror.  Cowper  was  constitutionally  nervous 
and  sensitive,  and  therefore  required  the  most  kind  and  gentle 
treatment.  It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  frightful  malady 
which  embittered  so  many  of  the  poet*s  after  years  may  have  been 
engendered  in  a  great  measure  by  the  constant  alarm  in  which  he 
was  kept  at  that  early  period  of  Ids  life. 

MARION. 

Cowper's  mental  affliction  appears  to  have  been  more  a  kind  of 
religious  melancholy  than  downright  insanity. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  was;  and  yet  I  scarcely  like  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  re- 
ligious melancholy,  which  appears  to  me  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  wisest  of  men,  you  know,  tells  us  that  "Wisdom's  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace."  There  was  certainly 
a  morbid  predisposition  in  Cowper's  mind  which  at  times  obscured 
the  glory  and  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  made  him  a  prey  to  the 
most  distressing  apprehensions. 

HERBERT. 

And  yet  what  a  vein  of  humour  runs  through  some  of  his 
charming  productions.  His  epistle  to  Joseph  Hill,  £sq.,  and  some 
other  of  his  minor  poems,  are  full  of  playful  satire. 
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UBS.   LESLIE. 

Indeed  thej  are.  With  a  mind  so  often  ill  at  ease,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  how  much  and  how  well  the  poet  wrote.  His  -letters  to 
Hajley,  Ladj  Hesketh,  and  others,  are  choice  specimens  of  wit  and 
vivacitj.  The  last  six  years  of  Cowper's  life  were  some  of  his 
most  gloomy  ones.  He  was  again  afflicted  with  his  distressing 
malady,  which  with  very  slight  intermissions  attended  him  to  the 
last.  He  died  at  East  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1800,  having  lost  his  faithful  friend  and  nurse  Mrs.  Unwin,  at  the 
same  place  three  years  before.  And  here  we  must  leave  our  notice 
of  Berkhampstead,  merely  remarking  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  a 
pleasant  country  town,  containing  upwards  of  3000  inhabitants. 

MARION. 

fiishop*s  Hatfield  is  another  pleasant  town  of  Hertfordshire, 
containing  a  population  of  nearly  4000,  and  chiefly  memorable  in 
history  as  the  place  where  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  kept  in  the 
custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
her  sister  Mary.  On  the  intelligence  of  Mary's  death,  Elizabeth 
held  her  first  privy  council  at  the  palace  in  that  town. 

HERBERT. 

The  people  did  not  let  their  Protestant  queen  remain  long  in. 
retirement  at  Hatfield,  but  immediately  set  out  in  crowds  to  escort 
her  to  London.  At  Highgate  she  was  met  by  the  bishops,  and 
recognising  Bonner  among  them,  it  is  said  she  turned  away 
her  head  with  an  undisguised  expression  of  horror  on  her  coun- 
tenance. . 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  she  soon  had  that  wicked  man  put  to  death  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear ;  although  Elizabeth  so  justly  disliked  him,  she 
allowed  him  to  go  unpunished,  until  some  time  after,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  her*  as  head  of  the  Church,  he  was  put  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  We  have  had  a  long 
conversation  this  morning,  and  I  have  now  only  time  to  say, 
I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  next  week  about 
Essex. 
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ESSEX. 

SuBJBCTB :  —  Derivation  of  Name. — Boundaries. — Size. — Ancient  Inhabitants. 
• —  Alliance  with  Romans.  —7  Total  Sobjectioo.  —  Unimportant  Islands.  — 
Chelmsford. — Colchester.  —  Its  great  Antiquitj.— Evidences  of  Occupation 
by  Romans.  —  Depredations  of  Danes.  —  Foundation  of  British  Navy.  — 
Civil  Wars  of  John  and  the  Barons.  —  Lojaltj  of  Townspeople  to  Queen 
Mary. — ^Burning  of  Protestants.  — The  Blessing  of  perfect  Religious  Libertj. 

—  Siege  of  Colchester  in  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  the  First.  —  Colchester  Castle. 

—  Ancient  Manufactures.  —  Celebrated  for  Oysters.  — Barking.  —  Fire-bell 
Gate.  —  Curfew.  —  Barking  Abbey.  —  Power  anciently  possessed  by  Heads 
of  Monastic  Houses.  —  Harwich.  —  SafiVon  Walden,  and  other  Towns. — 
Waltham  Abbey.  — Waltham  Cross. —  Southend.  —  Epping.  —  Hainault  — 
Fairlop  Oak.  —  Tilbury  Fort.  ^—  Invincible  Armada.  —  Intrepidity  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  —  Result  of  Spanish  Expedition. 

"I  AM  80  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Selby,"  said  Willie  to  his 
governess,  who  was  leaving  the  room  just  as  Mrs.  Leslie  entered  ; 
then  turning  to  his  mother^  he  continued,  '*  Do  you  know,  mamma. 
Miss  Selby  has  been  telling  me  that  the  word  Essex  means  East 
Saxons,  and  that  the  people  who  used  to  live  in  the  county  we  are 
going  to  talk  ahout  this  morning  were  so  called  because  they  lived 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  ?  ^ 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear,  and  Wessex  signifies  West  Saxons,  a  name  given 
to  the  inhabitants  who  lived  in  the  west. 

WILLIE. 

But,  mamma,  there  is  no  such  countj  as  Wessex. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

True,  Willie.  Essex  and  Wessex  were  both  kingdoms  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  The  kingdom  of  Essex  contained  the  county 
of  Essex,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex. 
The  kingdom  of  Wessex  included  several  of  the  western  counti^. 
It  is  not  the  kingdom,  but  the  county  of  Essex,  you  know,  which 
is  to  engage  our  attention  this  morning.  You  may  now  open  your 
atlas  and  point  out  its  boundaries. 

WILLIE. 

Essex  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire ; 
on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean ; 
on  the  south  by  Kent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Thames ;  and  on  the  west  by  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire. 

KATE. 

The  greatest  length  of  this  county  is  from  east  to  west,  and  in 
that  direction  it  measures  about  sixty  miles.  From  north  to  south 
is  about  fifty  miles. 

MARION. 

At  the  time  of  Csesar's  invasion  this  county  was  inhabited  by  a 
British  tribe  called  Trinobantes,  which  entered  into  alliance  with 
him,  and  for  a  time  was  governed  by  its  own  kings  or  chiefs^  who 
acted  as  deputies  for  the  Romans. 

HERBERT. 

Cunobelin  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  kings  of  the 
Trinobantes  ;  some  coins  of  iiis  which  have  been  discovered  show 
that  the  civilisation  of  Britain  had  commenced  even  at  that  early 
period.  When  the  invasion  of  the  island  was  renewed  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  the  Trinobantes  were  entirely  subdued,  and  their  city 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony,  which  was,  however,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Britons  under  Boadicea ;  but  on  her  total  defeat  by 
Suetonius,  this  county  became  entirely  subject  to  the  Roman 
power,  and  was  subsequently  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia 
Csisariensis. 

KATE. 

What  a  number  of  small  islands  there  are  belonging  to  Essex, 
mamma  I 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast^  as  well  as  the  hanks  of 
the  Thames,  is  composed  of  marshy  land,  and  being  intersected  by 
creeks  and  narrow  channels,  numerous  islands  are  formed,  which 
in  most  instances  are  embanked  all  round.  The  largest  of  these 
islands  is  Foulness,  which  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  broad.  The  islands  of  Canvey,  Wallasea,  and  Mersea  are, 
you  see,  the  next  in  size. 

WILLIE. 

Are  these  little  islands  inhabited,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESUE. 

Yes,  my  dear ;  but  their  population  is  small  and  scattered.  The 
island  of  Foulness  has  but  640  inhabitants,  whose  principal  occu- 
pation is  agriculture.  But  we  must  not  linger  upon  these  unim- 
portant islands.  You  may  as  well  at  once  mention  the  county 
town. 

WILLIE. 

Chelmsford. 

KATE. 

This  town  was  anciently  called  Chelmersford,  from  its  situation 
near  a  ford  over  the  river  Chelmer.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  unimportant  place  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  when 
a  bridge  was  built  over  the  Cam,  which  here  joins  the  Chelmer, 
after  which  the  town  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  population. 

MARION. 

Chelmsford  appears  to  be  a  handsome  and  pleasant  town ;  but 
it  is  singularly  deficient  in  historical  interest. 

HERBERT. 

Indeed,  you  may  well  say  so.  I  do  not  think  a  single  memorable 
event  is  recorded  as  having  transpired  there.  The  town,  which 
contains  a  population  of  upwards  of  6000,  is  principally  celebrated 
for  the  races  which  take  place  annually  on  Gallywood  Common, 

about  two  miles  distant. 
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MBS.  LESLDE. 

If  Chelmsford  is  deficient  in  interest,  Colcliester  will,  at  least, 
make  up  for  it,  as  there  are  few  towns  which  will  better  repay  the 
labour  of  research,  whether  our  investigation  go  back  to  the  ages 
of  antiquity,  or  confine  itself  to  the  records  of  comparatively 
modern  times. 

HBRBBRT. 

We  will  go  back  to  the  very  earliest  authentic  history  of  our 
island,  dear  mamma  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  place  where  Col- 
chester now  stands  was  occupied  by  a  British  town,  which  was  the 
residence  of  Cunobelin,  and  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes. 

KATE. 

I  believe  it  afterwards  became  a  Roman  town. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  Camalodunam  of  the 
Romans ;  and,  from  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  antiquities  which 
have  been  discovered,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  it  was  a  highly 
civilised  and  luxurious  Roman  city.  Baths,  tesselated  pavements, 
choice  porcelain,  rings,  bracelets,  and  coins  innumerable,  are  among 
the  specimens  of  Roman  art  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
excavation.  If  any  other  evidence  were  wanting  to  establish  the 
belief  of  the  site  of  Colchester  having  been  occupied  by  an  impor- 
tant Roman  town,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  castle, 
some  of  the  churches,  and  many  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  are 
chiefly  built  of  Roman  brick. 

HERBERT. 

The  name  Colne-ceaster,  which  the  Saxons  gave  the  place, 
proves  that  it  was  fortified  during  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Colne- 
ceaster  signifying  a  fortress  on  the  river  Colne. 

KATE. 

I  read  yesterday  that  this  was  one  of  the  towns  which  Alfred 
the  Great  gave  to  Guthrum. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  whole  county  of  Essex  was  included  in  the  Danelagh 
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or  Daoish  territory,  and  daring  the  lifetime  of  Guthrum  was  in  a 
comparative  state  of  peace  ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  faithful  Dane, 
large  bodies  of  his  countrymen  came  over  under  the  command  of 
Hastings,  surrounded  the  coast  with  their  ships,  took  possession  of 
Colchester  as  one  of  their  principal  strongholds,  and  sallied  forth 
into  the  surrounding  country,  committing  the  most  dreadful  depre- 
dations. 

WILLIE. 

As  Alfred  was  such  a  wise  king,  I  wonder  he  did  not  place  his 
own  ships  all  along  the  coast,  and  prevent  the  Danes  from  landing. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  forget,  Willie,  that  in  the  early  part  of  Alfred's  reign  he 
had  not  any  vessels  worth  calling  ships.  The  Saxons  knew 
nothing  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  that  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  Danes  gaining  such  advantage  over  them  ;  but 
the  wise  and  good  Alfred  seeing  in  what  the  power  of  his  enemies 
consisted,  resolved  not  to  be  behind  them  in  that  respect,  therefore 
sent  for  some  foreign  shipwrights  and  caused  vessels  to  be  built  in. 
every  respect  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  Danes.  The  vessels  were 
constructed  upon  a  plan  of  Alfred's  own  invention ;  and  so  anxious 
was  he  to  get  his  fleet  ready  for  use  that  he  went  daily  to  the  ship- 
yard, and  with  his  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head  worked  in  the  midst 
of  his  shipwrights.  Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  ships  floating  on  the 
aea. 

MARION. 

Did  he  carry  out  Willie's  idea  of  defence  in  planting  them  along 
the  coast  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Alfred's  royal  fleet  was  divided  into  squadrons,  some  of  which 
were  stationed  at  different  ports  round  the  island,  some  kept 
cruising  about  between  this  country  and  the  continent,  while 
others  guarded  the  outlet  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  By  these  means 
he  was  enabled  in  a  great  measure  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  trou- 
blesome invaders,  and  he  then  laid  the  foundation  of  that  naval 

greatness  which  now  constitutes  Britain  mistress  of  the  seas. 
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HERBERT. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  John,  Colchester  was  taken  by  Louis,  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  whose  soldiers  unfurled  the  banner  of  their 
country  upon  the  castle  walls ;  but  the  town  did  not  long  submit 
to  the  disgrace,  for  on  the  death  of  John,  which  happened  soon 
after,  the  barons  submitted  to  their  youthful  sovereign,  Henry  the 
Third,  and  expelled  the  Dauphin  from  the  kingdom. 

MARION. 

I  met  the  other  day  with  a  notice  of  this  town  which  very  much 
surprised  me.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  supported  the  cause  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  against  the  usurpation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  soon  after  Mary  obtained  possession  of  the  crown 
she  paid  a  visit  to  the  town,  on  purpose  to  evince  her  gratitude 
for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants,  who  received  her  with  the 
most  lively  demonstrations  of  rejoicing. 

KATE. 

I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  all  pretence !  They  could  not 
really  have  loved  such  a  cross,  ill-natured  queen ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

They  had  not  had  much  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  her  character,  and  some  of  her  first  acts  as  queen  placed  it 
in  rather  a  favourable  light ;  but  whatever  hopes  were  raised  in 
consequence  were  soon  dispelled,  and  it  became  evident  that  she 
was  a  morose,  unyielding  bigot  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

HERBERT. 

The  way  in  which  Mary  displayed  her  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  Colchester,  for  their  assistance  in  placing  her  on  the  throne, 
was  by  the  burning  of  Protestants  !  Seventeen  were  brought  to 
the  stake  in  this  town  alone,  five  of  whom  were  women  ! 

MARION. 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  hear  of  such  atrocities ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  mention  of  such  facts  ought  to  inspire  us  with  the  deepest 
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gratitude  to  God  for  the  national  expulsion  of  a  religion  which 
upheld  such  dreadful  deeds ;  and  for  the  privilege  of  heing  per- 
mitted to  worship  Him  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciences (to  borrow  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  prophet)  under  our 
own  vine  and  under  our  own  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  us  afraid. 

HEBBERT. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  Colchester  sustained  the 
horrors  of  a  siege.  The  troops  of  Fairfax  invested  the  town, 
which  was  obstinately  defended  for  eleven  weeks,  when  the 
royalists  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  were  compelled 
to  surrender.  Two  of  their  leaders,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lisle,  having  been  condemned  by  a  council  of  war,  were 
shot  at  a  short  distance  from  the  castle  walls  for  their  loyalty  to 
their  unhappy  sovereign* 

MARION. 

What  wholesale  devastation  Cromwell  caused !  It  appears  that 
in  Colchester  alone  upwards  of  300  houses  and  other  buildings  were 
destroyed  during  the  siege ;  and  before  the  army  of  Fairfax  quitted 
the  town  the  fortifications  were  completely  dismantled,  the  inha- 
bitants being  obliged  to  supply  the  necessary  tools  for  their 
destruction. 

HERBERT. 

I  believe  Colchester  Castle  is  still  a  very  massive  structure. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is ;  and  to  its  great  solidity  alone  we  are  indebted  for  its  pre- 
servation. In  the  year  1683  it  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  John 
Wheeley,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  it  down,  and  disposing  of  the 
materials,  by  which  he  expected  to  realise  a  considerable  profit ;  but 
the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  strength  of  the  cement 
which  kept  them  together,  rendered  so  much  labour  necessary  that 
it  was  found  the  sale  of  the  materials  would  not  defray  the  expense 
of  destruction,  and  so  the  project  was  abandoned. 

HERBERT. 

With  all  due  honour  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  Mr.  John 
Wheeley  I  must  say  I  am  glad  his  speculation  failed.     He  must 
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Iiave  been  a  thorough  anti-archaeologist  to  haye  wished  to  destroy 
such  a  venerable  relic  of  antiquitj. 

MARION. 

Colchester  was  one  of  the  towns  in  which  the  Flemings  settled 
when  they  were  driven  from  Flanders  in  1571  by  the  persecution 
of  the  goyernment.  They  introduced  the  manufacture  of  baizes, 
which  has  since  been  discontinued ;  and  the  trade  of  the  town 
is  now  principally  dependent  on  the  oyster  fishery,  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent.  Colchester  oysters  are  much  esteemed  on 
account  of  the  fineness  of  their  flayour.  The  population  of  Col- 
chester is  upwards  of  19,000. 

KATE. 

Barking  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  containing  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  abbey, 
but  the  only  portion  now  remaining  is  the  gateway  tower,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Fire-bell  Gate,"  from  its  having  been  the 
place  where  the  curfew-bell  used  to  be  rung  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  by  command  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  the  people 
of  the  town  were  obliged  to  put  out  their  fires  and  candles. 

MARION. 

I  think  William  might  have  been  satisfied  with  tyrannising  over 
his  subjects  in  great  matters,  without  interfering  with  their  house- 
hold regulations.  What  a  hardship  we  should  think  it  of  a  winter's 
evening  to  have  a  pleasant  party  broken  up  at  such  an  early  hour, 
by  the  sound  of  the  dismal  curfew-bell  1 

MRS.   LESLIB. 

The  establishment  of  the  curfew-bell  appears  at  first  sight 
nothing  else  than  an  arbitrary  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  that  there  was  more 
necessity  for  such  a  law  than  for  many  of  the  oppressive  ones 
enacted  by  the  Conqueror.  At  that  period  most  of  the  houses  were 
built  entirely  of  wood,  and  therefore  much  more  likely  to  be  acci- 
dentally set  on  fire  than  those  constructed  at  the  present  day ; 
and  if  such  a  combustible  material  were  once  ignited,  we  know  it. 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  stay  its  progress.  It  appears^ 
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therefore,  little  more  than  a  precantion  necessary  to  public  safety 
that  all  the  fires  and  lights  should  be  extinguished  at  a  certain 
hour.  The  length  of  the  daj  was  not  at  all  curtailed  bj  such 
enactment,  as  the  same  bell  which  rang  at  eight  at  night  to  order 
the  people  to  put  their  fires  out,  also  rang  at  four  in  the  morning 
as  a  signal  that  thej  might  be  lighted. 

HERBERT. 

I  have  read  that  the  law  was  also  instituted  in  order  to  prevent 
conspiracies  which  were  supposed  to  shun  the  daj,  and  generally 
to  be  concocted  around  the  midnight  fire. 

WILLIE. 

Was  the  curfew  just  like  other  bells,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  curfew  was  not  a  bell  at  all,  Willie,  but  an  instrument  made 
of  copper  or  iron  by  which  fires  were  extinguished.  The  word 
was  derived  from  the  French  couvre-feuy  which  means  fire-cover. 
What  is  called  the  curfew-bell  was  merely  a  bell  tolled  at  the  time 
the  curfew  was  to  be  used. 

,  WILLIE. 

Oh !  how  pleasant  it  is  to  know  such  things  I  But  can  you  tell 
me,  mamma,  what  sort  of  a  looking  thing  the  curfew  was,  and  how 
the  people  used  it  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  appearance  it  very  much  resembled  a  common  Dutch  oven 
without  a  bottom.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  there 
were  no  such  things  as  stoves  and  grates  in  use,  but  the  fires,  which 
were  all  of  wood,  were  kindled  on  the  hearth.  At  the  sound  of 
the  bell  it  was  usual  to  rake  the  wood  and  embers  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible together  at  the  back  of  the  hearth,  and  place  the  curfew  over 
them,  of  course  putting  the  open  part  against  the  back  of  the 
chimney,  by  which  means  the  air  was  excluded,  and  the  fire  soon 
died  away. 

MARION. 

In  reading  an  account  of  Barking,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
amount  of  power  over  the  community  formerly  possessed  by  the 
heads  of  monastic  houses.   The  celebrated  abbey  we  have  mentioned 
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was  founded  in  the  year  670  for  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
was  governed  bj  a  succession  of  abbesses  of  noble  birth  ;  and  really 
the  services  exacted  of  the  tenants  of  the  manor  by  these  lady  ab- 
besses seem  almost  beyond  belief  at  the  present  day.  One  of  the 
conditions  by  which  the  manor  was  held  was  that  every  tenant 
should  provide  a  horse  and  man,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
attend  the  abbess  and  her  steward  on  any  journey  within  the  com* 
pass  of  the  four  seas,  and  that  at  his  death  his  best  horse  and  ac- 
coutrements should  be  hers.  Another  condition  forbade  a  tenant  to 
sell  his  own  cattle  without  permission  from  the  abbess,  —  required 
him  to  take  long  journeys  at  his  own  expense  on  the  business  of  the 
convent,  —  and  obliged  him  to  pay  a  fine  if  his  daughter  married 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  manor. 

HERBERT. 

In  Norman  times,  between  the  king  and  clergy,  the  people  must 
have  had  a  pretty  time  of  it ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed,  they  must !  But  it  is  time  we  had  concluded  our  account 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Barking. 

KATE. 

Harwich  is  a  seaport  town  of  Essex,  and  is  also  celebrated  as  a 
bathing-place.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  attracts  many  visitors  in  the  summer  season.  Harwich 
has  a  fine  dockyard,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.     Its  population  is  between  4000  and  5000. 

MARION. 

Safiron  Walden,  Maldon,  and  Romford,  are  market  towns  of  this 
county,  but  there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  their  asso- 
ciations. Waltham  Abbey  is  a  small  market  town  situated  on  the 
river  Lea,  and  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  abbey, 
in  which  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Harold,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  is  said  to  have  been  interred.  The  parish  of  Waltham 
Abbey  is  extensive,  and  the  gunpowder  mills  established  by 
government  give  employment  to  many  of  its  inhabitants. 
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HERBERT. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lea  stands  Waltham  Cross,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  monuments  raised  by  Edward  the  First  to  the 
memory  of  his  queen,  Eleanor.  Like  many  others  it  had  almost 
fallen  to  decay,  but  about  twenty  years  ago  was  judiciously  restored. 

KATE. 

Southend  is  a  quiet  little  town  on  the  southern  coast,  of  late 
years  somewhat  celebrated  as  a  bathing-place ;  and  Epping,  a 
small  inland  town,  noted  for  sausages  and  butter. 

HERBERT. 

Epping  gives  title  to  Epping  Forest,  which  was  formerly  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  waste  land  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county, 
but  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  enclosed,  and  embellished 
with  gentlemen's  seats,  villas,  and  plantations.  This  district  and 
the  neighbouring  forest  of  Hainault  were  formerly  much  frequented 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  resorted  thither  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  archery  and  other  rural  pastimes.  In  Hainault  Forest  formerly 
stood  the  famous  oak  known  by  the  name  of  the  '<  Fairlop  Oak," 
under  whose  gigantic  branches  a  fair  was  annually  held.  About 
thirty  years  ago  this  ancient  monarch  of  the  woods  was  cut  down, 
after  having  withstood  the  assaults  of  wind  and  weather  for  nine 
or  ten  centuries. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  a  small  village  in  this  county  which  I  am  surprised  has 
not  been  mentioned.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  its  most  memorable  reminiscence  is  connected  with  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

WILLIE. 

Do  you  mean  Tilbury,  mamma  ?  I  remember  papa  pointing  out 
a  curious  looking  place  when  we  were  going  to  Ramsgate  last 
summer,  which  he  called  Tilbury  Fort.  I  know  he  said  something 
about  queen  Elizabeth,  and  some  great  Spanish  ships,  but  I  forget 
what  it  was. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  Willie,  that  was  the  place  I  was  thinking  of.    The  great 
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Spanish  ships  were  coming  to  invade  England,  and  Tilbnry  was 
one  of  the  places  where  a  large  number  of  soldiers  were  encamped 
in  order  to  oppose  them.  The  queen  herself  appeared  among  them 
on  horseback,  and  made  such  a  noble  speech  that  thej  felt  readj 
to  laj  down  their  lives  for  such  a  glorious  queen. 

WILLIE. 

Do  jou  know  what  she  said,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  read  the  account,  m j  dear,  but  I  remember 
she  told  them,  that  though  she  was  but  a  weak  and  feeble  woman, 
yet  that  she  had  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too  ; 
and  that  rather  than  allow  the  king  of  Spain,  or  any  other  prince  of 
Europe,  to  do  dishonour  to  her  kingdom,  she  would  herself  take  up 
arms  in  its  defence.  She  also  encouraged  her  troops  to  deeds  of 
valour,  by  telling  them  that  she  herself  would  be  their  general,  and 
would  take  care  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  deserts. 

HERBERT. 

What  a  piece  of  impudence  it  was  for  Philip  of  Spain  to  call  his 
great  lumbering  ships  the  Invincible  Armada !  He  soon  found  out, 
however,  to  his  cost  that  they  had  not  a  chance  against  our  own 
little  fleet,  commanded  by  such  brave  and  skilful  men  as  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisber ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Spaniards  on  that  occasion  learnt  a  lesson  that  has  never 
been  forgotten.  It  is  true  they  lost  many  of  their  ships  by  tem- 
pestuous weather,  but  yet  they  saw  enough  of  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  the  English  to  deter  them  from  ever  attempting  another  invasion. 
I  think  we  have  now  touched  upon  most  of  the  places  of  note  in 
Essex,  and  I  need  only  tell  you  that  Middlesex  will  be  the  next 
county  for  our  consideration. 
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CONVERSATION    XXX. 


MIDDLESEX 

Subjects: — Signification  of  Name.  —  Boundaries. — Size.  —  Chief  RiTen. — 
Ancient  Inhabitants.  —  Character  of  Scenery.  —  London.  —  Opinions  as  to 
Derivation  of  Kamc.  —  Chief  Cause  of  Mercantile  Greatness.  —  Revolt  of 
Britons  under  Boadicea. — Ancient  City  Walls.  —  London  Stone.  —  Roman 
Antiquities.  —  Extent  of   Metropolis.  —  Popoladon.  —  Earliest  Christian 

Church.  —  Old  St.  Paul's.  —  Incongruities  without  and  within Present 

Cathedral  —  Paul's  Cross.  —  Memory  of  Monastic  Establishments  preserved 
in  present  Names  of  Places.  —  Paternoster  Row  as  it  was  and  is.  —  West- 
minster. —  Caxton.  —  First  Printing  Press.  —  The  Influence  of  Printing  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  —  Tardy  Progress  of  the  Art  on  its  first 
Introduction.  Present  teeming  State  of  the  Press.  —  Increase  in  Demand 
for  Literature  within  last  Century.  —  Signification  of  Westminster West- 
minster Abbey.  —  Ancient  Palace.  —  Westminster  Hall  and  its  Associa- 
tions.—  New  Houses  of  Parliament  —  Whitehall  and  its  Associations. — 
Execution  of  Charles  the  First  —  Preservation  of  Statue.  —  Tower  of 
London  and  its  Associations. —  Principal  Attractions. — Royal  Palaces.— 
Present  Condition  of  Metropolis.  —  The  great  Pestilence.  —  Fire  of  London. 
— London  in  Olden  Time.  — Introduction  of  Gas.  —  Establishment  of  Public 
Conveyances.  —  Rural  Festivities  in  the  Strand.  —  Erection  of  May-Poles. 
—  May  Fair  and  Pall  Mall.  —  Memorials  of  Ancient  Customs.  —  The  Strand 
as  it  is  and  was.  —  Manufactures  of  the  Metropolis.  —  Spitalfields.  —  Metro- 
politan Police.  —  The  dark  Side  of  the  Picture.  —  Necessity  for  Christian 
Prayer  and  Exertion.  —  Unimportant  Towns  of  Middlesex.  —  Chelsea 
Hospital. 

"1  EXPECT  70a  have  been  making  friends  with  Miss  Selbj  again, 
Willie,''  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  as  she  observed  the  air  of  satisfaction 
with  which  her  youngest  hoy  took  his  place  beside  her,  and  opened 
the  map  of  Middlesex. 
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WILLIE. 

No,  indeed,  mamma,  I  found  it  out  myself  I  At  least,  almost 
by  myself. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Found  what  out,  Willie  ? 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  I  forgot  you  did  not  know  what  I  was  thinking  of,  mamma ! 
Why,  that  Middlesex  meant  Middle  Saxons ;  and  that  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  county  of  that  name  were  called  so  because  they 
lived  between,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  east,  west,  and  south 
Saxons,  and  of  those  in  the  north  called  Mercians.  The  name 
Sussex  was  taken  from  South  Saxons,  you  know,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good,  Willie.  Tou  are,  my  dear  children,  all  aware  what 
a  vast  amount  of  important  matter  we  have  before  us  this  morning  ; 
therefore,  without  further  delay,  one  of  you  had  better  state  the 
boundaries  and  size  of  Middlesex. 

KATE. 

Middlesex  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordshire ;  on  the 
east  by  Essex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lea ;  on 
the  south  by  Surrey,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Thames ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Buckinghamshire.  Middlesex  is  the  smallest 
.  of  all  the  English  counties,  except  Rutland.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north-^ast  to  south-west  is  reckoned  to  be  twenty-eight 
miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  seventeen  miles.  In  density 
of  population  it  very  far  exceeds  every  other  county  of  England. 

WILLIE. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Middlesex  are  the  Thames,  the  Lea^  and  the 
Coin. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  rivers  of  this  county,  the  New  River, 
an  artificial  stream  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  is 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  brought  from  springs  in 
Hertfordshire,  is  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  and  is  spanned  by 
2 15  bridges. 
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HEABERT. 

Middlesex  was  ancientlj  included  ia  the  territories  of  the  Trino- 
bantes.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Claudius^ 
and  on  the  subsequent  division  of  the  island,  was  comprehended 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Flavia  Cassariensis.  Under  the  Saxons 
this  county  is  generally  considered  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Essex. 

MARION. 

The  scenery  of  some  of  the  rural  parts  of  Middlesex  is  of  a 
pleasing  character,  and  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  but  like  that  of 
Hertfordshire,  falls  short  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  land  is 
exceedingly  productive,  and  large  tracts  are  laid  out  as  kitchen 
and  nursery  gardens,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 

WILLIB. 

London  is  the  county  town  of  Middlesex.  It  is  also  the 
capital  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  most  important  city  in  the 
world. 

MARION. 

I  am  sure  we  shall  be  puzzled  to  knov^  what  to  say,  or  rather 
what  to  leave  unsaid,  about "  Opulent,  enlarged,  and  still  increasing 
London,"  as  Cowper  has  it. 

MRS.  LESLIK. 

Suppose  we  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  derivation  of  its  name. 

HERBERT. 

So  many  difi*erent  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  ancient 
writers  on  the  subject,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  impression  of  the  greater  number  of  learned  authors  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  it  is  derived  from  Llan  Dian,  which  in  ancient 
British  signifies  the  temple  of  Diana  ;  a  derivation  supported  by 
the  circumstance  of  a  temple  to  that  goddess  having  once  stood 
upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  St.  Paul's:  our  old  friend  Camden, 
however,  seems  more  inclined  to  derive  it  from  Llong  Dinum,  or  a 
*'  city  of  ships,"  which  seems  equally  plausible ;  but  notwithstand- 
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ing  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  still, 
as  70U  saj,  a  point  involved  in  great  uncertaintj. 

KATE. 

I  cannot  think  why  London  should  have  outstripped  every  other 
place  in  size  and  commercial  importance. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Its  mercantile  pre-eminence  is  without  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to 
its  unrivalled  situation  on  a  great  navigable  river,  bj  which  it 
possesses  perfect  facility  for  commerce  with  every  country  in  the 
world ;  while  its  being  nearly  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
gives  it  all  the  security  from  foreign  invasion  of  an  inland  town. 

HERBERT. 

From  the  time  of  its  earliest  history  London,  or  Londinium,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  Romans,  appears  to  have  possessed  the  germ  of 
its  present  mercantile  greatness.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  a 
town  much  frequented  by  merchants,  although  at  the  time  of 
C»sar*s  invasion,  it  was  so  inconsiderable  a  place  as  not  to  be  even 
mentioned  by  him. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  but  little  notice  of  Londinium  until  the  year  62,  when 
the  Britons  revolted  under  Boadicea,  and  massacred  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
city  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty  feet  high,  which  enclosed  a 
space  of  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  it  was  further  fortified 
by  fifteen  towers  forty  feet  in  height.  Some  few  fragments  of 
Roman  wall  are  still  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  a 
Roman  mile-stone,  known  as  London  Stone,  is  built  into  a  wall  of  the 
church  of  St.  Swithin  in  Cannon  Street.  These  are  the  only  me- 
morials of  the  conquering  Romans  now  standing ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  the  tesselated  pavements,  urns,  coins,  and  domestic  utensils, 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavation,  are  sufficient  to 
fill  a  good-sized  museum. 

KATE. 

Just  look,  mamma,  at  the  statement  in  the  population  returns 
for  1851.  You  see  it  gives  the  population  of  London  as  127,8691 
^  thought  London  contained  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  statement  in  the  census  table  refers  only  to  the  city,  which 
is  a  very  small  part  of  the  extensive  district  known  by  the  general 
name  of  London,  or  the  metropolis,  and  which  comprehends  an 
area  of  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  the  populous  suburbs  of  Paddington,  Lambeth, 
Pimlico,  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Bayswater,  Hammersmith,  Stepney, 
Liimehouse,  Poplar,  Botherhithe,  and  many  other  surrounding 
places.  Li  this  extended  sense,  London  is  computed  to  contain 
about  2,100,000  inhabitants,  a  population  more  than  double  that 
of  England  and  Wales  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  more  accurate  statement  can  be  arrived  at. 

HABION. 

Unlike  many  of  the  cities  we  have  noticed,  the  records  of  London 
are  very  deficient  in  interest  during  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  early 
Flantagenet  periods,  and  relate  principally  to  the  foundation  of 
religious  houses,  which  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
establishments  before  the  Reformation.  The  earliest  Christian 
church  in  London  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Ethelbert, 
about  the  year  610,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  first  structure,  as  well  as  the  one  which  suc- 
ceeded, was  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  latter  conflagration  happening 
in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  when  the  late  cathedral,  known 
as  Old  St  Paul's,  was  commenced.  That  vast  edifice,  which  is 
described  by  an  old  historian  as  ''wonderful  for  length  and 
breadth,"  was  nearly  two  centuries  in  building,  and  remained 
until  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  when  it  shared  the  fate 
of  its  predecessors.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  magnificent 
cathedral,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  laid  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1675,  and  the  edifice  was  raised  in  thirty-five  years  from 
the  time  of  its  commencement. 

KATE. 

From  an  account  I  met  with  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  I  find  that  it  was 
a  much  larger  building  than  the  present  cathedral     Some  of  the 

I  I 
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architecture  was  described  as  very  fine ;  but  the  general  beauty  of 
the  whole  was  said  to  have  been  marred  bj  the  incoDgruities  of 
style  of  the  various  portions. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Far  greater  inconsistency  prevailed  within.  Instead  of  the 
stillness  and  order  which  now  universally  characterise  our  places 
of  public  worship,  Old  St.  Paul's  daily  presented  a  scene  sinailar  to 
that  which  was  censured  by  our  Lord  as  a  ''  place  of  merchandisey" 
and  **  a  den  of  thieves.**  The  nave  of  the  cathedral  was  used  as  a 
common  thoroughfare,  along  which  venders  of  fish,  bread,  fruit, 
meat,  &c,  carried  their  goods,  and  even  led  their  horses,  mules,  and 
other  beasts  of  burden,  while  divine  service  was  performing  in  the 
choir.  The  cathedral,  moreover,  was  a  resort  for  idlers  and  loungers 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  gaudily  attired  fop,  who  strutted 
about  eager  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  the  notorious  pickpocket,  who 
frequented  the  place  in  order  to  pursue  his  dishonest  practices. 

HABION. 

What  a  very  odd  idea  such  a  picture  gives  one  of  the  decorum 
of  our  ancestors !  But  I  suppose  it  was  many  centuries  ago  since 
such  things  were  tolerated. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

They  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  even  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  scarcely  seem  to  have  excited  general  reprehension ;  and 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed 
forbidding,  under  penalty  of  20/.,  the  practice  of  "  walking  and 
talking  in  St  Paurs." 

HERBERT. 

You  have  many  times  seen  the  present  cathedral  of  St  Paul's, 
Willie.  The  cost  of  building  that  noble  pile  was  747,954/.  28.  9d, 
which  was  equal  to  1,222,437/.  of  our  present  money.  How  should 
you  think  that  immense  sum  of  money  was  raised  ? 

WILUB. 

I  dare  say  by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

HERBERT. 

No,  Willie.     The  present  cathedral  was  not  commenced  until 
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the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  more  than  a  century  after  in- 
dulgences and  all  other  popish  customs  had  been  done  away.  The 
money  was  raised  almost  entirely  by  a  tax  on  every  chaldron  of 
coal  that  was  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  and,  as  a  humorous 
writer  observes,  the  cathedral  ''deserves  to  wear,  as  it  does,  a 
smoky  coat  in  consequence." 

KATE. 

I  have  heard  of  PauVs  Cross  as  a  very  noted  place.  It  was  a 
kind  of  pulpit  out  of  doors,  was  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  cross,  which  was  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  place  for  public  meetings,  proclamations,  and  such 
kind  of  purposes,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard,  close 
to  the  entrance  to  Canon  Alley.  A  pulpit  was  at  some  unknown 
time  attached  to  it,  from  which  sermons  were  preached  in  the  open 
air.  Sometimes  the  royal  family  formed  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  occupied  a  covered  gallery  which  was  raised  for  their 
accommodation. 

HEBBEBT. 

Paul's  Cross  appears  to  have  been  a  very  convenient  and  time- 
serving appendage  to  the  existing  government,  whose  principles 
and  opinions  the  preachers  advocated,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Pope's  supremacy  was 
ignored  from  the  pulpit  of  Paul's  Cross,  and  his  holiness  declared 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  simple  bishop  of  Rome ;  while  in  the 
days  of  Mary,  anathemas  were  thundered  asainst  Protestants, 
and  adorations  made  to  the  Pope ;  and  again  on  Elizabeth's  acces- 
sion, the  papacy  was  rejected,  and  protestantism  zealously  main-  ' 
tained.  ^ 

MARION. 

I  was  much  amused  the  other  day  in  observing  how  curiously 
the  memory  of  the  monastic  establishments  of  London  in  olden 
time  haa  been  preserved  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal 
places  of  the  metropolis  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  Blackfriars 
tells  of   a  monastery  for  Black  or  Dominican  Friars,  which 

formerly  existed  in  that  locality.    Covent  Garden,  anciently  called 
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Conyeut  Grarden,  was  once  occupied  by  a  garden  and  fields  be- 
loDigng  to  a  convent.  The  street  called  the  Minories  reminds  us 
of  an  abbey  of  poor  nuns  called  Minors ;  while  Paternoster  Row, 
and  Ave  Maria  Lane,  are  significant  of  the  routine  of  unmeaning 
superstitions  practised  in  those  monastic  establishments. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  the  kind ;  but  your  mention  of 
Paternoster  Bow  suggests  a  thought  which  it  may  be  well  to 
dwell  upon  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
place  in  our  country  whose  present  aspect  contrasts  more  favourably 
with  what  it  once  was^  than  this  narrow,  dingy  row.  Four  or  five 
centuries  ago,  it  was  the  principal  mart  for  the  sale  of  pater-nosters, 
crucifixes^  and  a  variety  of  sacred  relics,  the  use  5f  which  en- 
thralled their  possessors  in  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  superstition  : 
it  is  now  the  greatest  book-mart  in  the  world,  and  daily  issues 
thousands  of  publications,  which  have  for  their  tendency  the 
emancipation  and  enlightenment  of  the  human  mind. 

HERBERT. 

Such  refiections  naturally  take  us  on  to  Westminster,  where 
good  old  Caxton  set  up  the  first  printing-press,  in  the  precincts  of 
the  abbey. 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  mamma,  I  hope  you  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  about  the 
first  English  printer !  Whatever  should  we  have  done  without 
the  clever  art  he  introduced? 

•  MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  early  life  of  Caxton,  except  that 
he  was  born  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  about  the  year  1412,  anc 
received  a  better  education  than  was  usual  at  that  period.  When 
nearly  thirty  years  old,  he  left  England,  and  remained  abroad 
until  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  first  who  printed  a  book  in  the  French  language.  On 
his  return  to  England,  about  the  yetfr  1471,  he  set  up  his  printing- 
press  in  the  almonry  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  produced  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  England,  a  treatise  on  chess,  called 

The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse." 
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HERBERT. 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  an  expression  of  the  bishop  who 
held  the  see  of  London  at  the  time  Caxton's  wonderful  art  was  intro- 
duced. He  said,  <*  If  we  do  not  destroy  that  dangerous  invention, 
it  will  destroy  us."  We  may  almost  regard  such  a  speech  as 
prophetic ;  for  I  suppose  the  art  of  printing  has  tended  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  destruction  of  popery,  by  the  opportunity  it 
has  given  for  people  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves. 

XRS.  LESLIE. 

IJnquestionablyy  in  countries  where  the  press  is  unrestricted, 
as  in  £ngland ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  its  liberty 
is  so  circumscribed,  and  particular  publications  are  so  carefully 
interdicted,  that  the  people  are  still  debarred  from  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  benefit  we 
derive  from  printing,  I  need  only  tell  you  that  it  is  calculated 
that  a  single  written  copy  of  the  Scriptures  would  (at  the  rate  law- 
stationers'  clerks  are  paid)  cost  about  60/.,  whereas  it  is  now  pro- 
duced for  less  than  half  as  many  pence. 

HERBERT. 

The  art  of  printing  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  very 
rapidly  in  England  on  its  first  introduction,  as  one  work  only 
appeared  in  each  of  the  years  1474,  1475,  1477,  and  1478,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  years  1476  and  1479.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
present  teeming  state  of  the  London  press,  which  is  now  daily 
sending  out  myriads  of  publications  to  eveiy  country  of  the  globe ! 

MARION. 

In  reading  an  account  of  the  British  Museum,  the  other  day,  I 
met  with  an  interesting  statement  showing  the  great  increase  in 
the  demand  for  literature  within  the  last  century.  The  library  of 
that  noble  institution  was  first  opened  to  the  public  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1759;  but  so  little  was  the  privilege  then  appreciated, 
that  six  months  afterwards,  there  were  but  five  readers  !  In  1844, 
the  nuniber  was  said  to  be  70,000! 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Such  a  statement  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  note^  and  you  hare 
introduced  it  very  appropriately ;  but  we  must  not  run  away  from 
Westminster  just  yet,  as  several  places  there  claim  our  notice,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  is  full  of  interesting  associations. 

KATE. 

The  city  of  Westminster  takes  its  name  from  its  beautiful  abbey, 
w)iich  was  the  minster  or  monastery  west  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
first  church  was  founded  in  the  year  616,  by  Sebert,  king  of  the 
East  Saxons,  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
'^appropriated  to  it  the  tenth  part  of  his  entire  substance,. gold, 
silver,  cattle,  and  all  other  possessions."  The  present  abbey  was 
erected  by  Henry  the  Third,  and  his  son,  Edward  the  First. 

WILLIE. 

When  papa  took  me  to  see  Westminster  Abbey,  he  told  me 
that  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  were  always  crowned  there. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

They  have  been  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
coronation  of  our  own  beloved  queen  took  place  there  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1838. 

WILLIE. 

I  remember  one  part  of  the  abbey  was  called  Poet's  Comer,  but 
I  forget,  why. 

BfRS.  LESLIE. 

From  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  some  of  our  greatest  poets,  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shak- 
speare,  and  many  others.  Most  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  from 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  George  the  Second,  have  been  buried  in 
the  abbey,  as  well  as  many  of  our  most  distinguished  public  men. 

KATE. 

There  was  formerly  a  royal  palace  at  Westminster,  was  there 
not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear,  and  it  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  kings 
^nd  queens  of  England  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
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to  that  of  Elizabeth.  Westminster  Hall,  one  of  the  noblest  apart- 
ments in  Europe,  was  added  to  the  ancient  palace  by  William 
Rufus,  who  had  it  erected  £&t  a  banqueting  hall.  I  remember 
when  I  first  paid  a  visit  to  that  magnificent  hall,  which  is  239  feet 
long,  and  68  feet  broad,  being  impressed  with  astonishment  at  the 
idea  it  gave  one  of  the  vast  entertainments  of  the  Norman,  Planta- 
genet,  and  Tudor  kings;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  William  Bufus,  on 
his  return  from  Normandj,  complained  that  **  it  was  not  half  as 
large  as  it  should  have  been,  and  was  onlj  a  bed-chamber  in  com- 
parison of  the  building  which  he  intended  to  make." 

HEBBEBT. 

Westminster  Hall  has  been  no  less  distinguished  as  a  law  court 
than  as  a  banqueting  hall,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  some  extra- 
ordinary trials.  It  was  there  that  the  Scottish  patriot,  William 
Wallace,  was  tried  and  condemned  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First, — there,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Wentworth,  Earl 
of  Strafford,  was  condemned  to  death  ostensibly  for  treason,  but 
really  for  his  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  —  and  there,  that  same 
unhappy  sovereign  was  soon  after  arraigned  before  his  self- 
appointed  judges. 

MABION. 

Poor  Charles !  How  keenly  he  must  have  felt  the  humiliation 
of  that  ignoble  trial.  The  vulgar  president,  Bradshaw,  not  con* 
tented  with  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  sovereign,  treated  him  with 
insolent  brutality,  and  coarsely  refused  to  hear  a  word  in  his 
defence ;  and  when  the  royal  prisoner  was  being  led  from  the  hall, 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  as  ''  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  enemy,"  the  common  soldiers  smoked  their  tobacco  in  his 
face,  and  threw  'their  pipes  before  him  in  token  of  contempt 

KATE. 

If  you  remember,  there  was  one  among  them  who  pitied  his 
Bufferings,  and  ventured  to  exclaim,  '*  God  bless  you,  sir  ! "  for 
which  he  received  a  severe  stroke  on  the  head  from  the  cane  of 
his  commanding  ofiicer. 
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MARION. 

Westminster  Hall  is  now  used  as  an  entrance  to  the  new  Hoasei 
of  Parliament,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  West- 
minster, on  the  left  hank  of  the  Thames,  between  the  river  and  the 
abbey.  This  magnificent  pile  of  architecture  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  gothic  edifice  in  the  world,  and  occupies  an  area  of  nearlj 
eight  acres.  It  is  computed  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  buildings, 
when  completed,  will  be  little  short  of  two  millions  of  money. 

KATE. 

The  royal  palace  of  Whitehall  is  often  mentioned  in  history ;  I 
know  there  is  no  such  palace  now,  but  I  suppose  it  stood  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  part  of  London  which  is  called 
Whitehall  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  occupied  the  entire  district  from  Scotiand  Yard  to  Parliament 
Street,  and  from  the  Thames  to  St.  James's  Park.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  that  magnificent  palace  but  the  noble  banqueting  house, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  chapel,  but  stiU  retains  its 
original  name.  Whitehall  was  formerly  called  York  Place,  from 
its  having  been  the  town  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  York. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  resided  there  in 
a  style  of  princely  magnificence.  On  his  disgrace  and  fall  from 
power,  York  Place,  with  its  splendid  furniture,  gold  and  silver 
plate^  &c.,  was  seized  upon  by  the  king,  who  soon  made  it  his  town 
residence,  and  ordered  it  thenceforward  to  be  caUed  WhitehalL 

KATE. 

It  was  at  Whitehall  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  married  to 
Anne  Boleyn ;  there  also  he  died ;  and  most  of  the  succeeding 
sovereigns,  to  William  the  Third,  kept  their  court  there  ;  and  it 
was  at  Whitehall  that  poor  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded. 

MRS.  BESLIE. 

In  ouf  limited  time  for  conversation,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  half  of  the  interesting  associations  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Whitehall ;  but  we  may  let  imagination  carry  us  back 
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for  a  moment  to  the  different  scenes  it  presented  at  different 
periods  of  its  history.  We  can  fancy,  bat  must  not  dwell  upon, 
the  unparalleled  magnificence  of  Wolsey's  banquets, — the  tilts  and 
tournaments  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth, — the  buffoon- 
eries of  the  Scottish  monarch,  James  the  First, — the  refined  enter- 
tainments of  Charles  the  First,  during  his  brief  season  of  prosperity, 
—  the  profuse  but  vulgar  hospitalities  of  Cromwell, —  and  the 
unseemly  revelries  of  the  immoral  court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

MARION. 

I  think  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  is  the  most  interesting, 
and,  I  am  sure,  it  is  the  most  mournful  event  associated  with 
WbitehalL  After  having  passed  the  night  previous  to  his  exe- 
cution at  St.  James's  Palace,  the  unhappy  king  was  conducted 
through  the  park,  between  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  to  Whitehall, 
where  a  scaffold  was  being  raised  in  front  of  the  banqueting 
bouse.  The  preparations  not  being  quite  completed,  he  was  led 
to  his  former  bed-chamber,  where  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
devotion.  He  was  attended  to  the  scaffold  by  his  faithful  friends, 
Herbert,  and  Bishop  Juxon,  and  after  expressing  his  confidence 
in  God,  and  his  belief  that  he  was  about  to  exchange  a  coiipruptible 
for  an  incorruptible  crown,  he  meekly  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block,  when,  with  one  blow  from  the  executioner,  it  was  severed 
from  his  body. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  when  that  beautiful  statue  of  Charles  the  First  on 
horseback  was  put  up  at  Charing  Cross  ?  Of  course  not  till  after 
the  Restoration. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  cast  in  1633,  before  the  king  had  lost  the  affections  of 
his  people  ;  but  not  being  erected  before  fhe  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  who  sold 
it  to  a  brazier,  named  John  Revet,  with  strict  orders  to  destroy  it ; 
but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  concealed  it  underground  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  presented  it  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  it 
was  mounted  upon  the  pedestal  where  it  now  stands* 
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HERBERT. 

Well  done,  worthy  rojalist  Revet !  It  is  quite  cheering  to  hear 
of  such  unselfish  loyalty ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Your  admiration  of  the  brazier's  disinterestedness  will  be  some- 
what qualified  when  I  tell  you  that  he  made  a  very  good  thing  of 
his  bargain  after  all,  as  he  got  a  quantity  of  pieces  of  broken 
metal,  which  he  sold  at  good  prices,  pretending  they  were  frag- 
ments of  the  statue;  the  royalists  eagerly  buying  them  as  memoriab 
of  their  fallen  sovereign,  and  the  parliamentarians  as  emblems  of 
their  own  power. 

KATE. 

The  Tower  of  London  formerly  contained  a  royal  palace,  did  it 
not,  mamma? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Yes,  and  for  nearly  500  years  was  the  occasional  residence  of 
our  sovereigns,  and  the  place  from  whence  they  proceeded  with 
great  state  through  the  city  to  Westminster,  on  the  morning  of 
their  coronation. 

KATE. 

I  always  thought  Julius  Caesar  commenced  building  the  Tower 
of  London,  but  of  course  that  must  be  a  mistake,  if  he  did  not 
even  visit  the  city. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tradition  has  ascribed  its  foundation  to  him,  but  it  is  wholly 
unsupported  by  historical  evidence.  It  is  probable  that  a  Roman 
fortress  was  erected  by  one  of  the  later  emperors  on  the  site  of 
the  present  fortress,  but  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the 
belief  of  any  part  of  the  existing  structure  having  been  built 
before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  keep,  or  white- 
tower,  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building, 
and  there  is  direct  evidence  to  prove  that  that  was  built  by 
Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about  the  year  1078. , 

HERBERT. 

What  a  multitude  of  tragical  associations  rush  into  the  mind  at 
the  mention  of  the  Tower  of  London !     One  thinks  directly  of  the 
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two  jouDg  princes  who  were  smothered  there,  by  order  of  their 
uncle,  Richard,  Dake  of  Gloucester ;  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  beheaded  by  the  tjrant  Henrj  the  Eighth ;  of 
sweet  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  youthful  husband,  who  were 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land; of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  many  others.  No  less  than 
eleven  of  the  principal  towers  attached  to  the  fortress  have  been 
used  as  *'  prison  lodgings,"  and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  1000 
prisoners  have  been  confined  there  at  one  time. 

WILLIE. 

I  think  it  is  very  wise  of  our  kings  and  queens  to  have  given  up 
living  in  sjich  a  gloomy  place.  If  I  were  to  live  there,  I  should 
always  be  thinking  of  some  of  the  dreadful  deeds  that  have  been 
committed. 

MABION. 

The  principal  attractions  of  the  Tower,  apart  from  the  interest 
excited  by  the  memory  of  the  past,  are  the  armouries,  and  the 
jewel  tower;  the  latter  containing  the  regalia,  or  crown  jewels, 
among  which  is  the  now  state  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

KATE. 

I  believe  the  only  royal  palaces  of  London,  now,  are  Buckingham 
Palace  and  St.  James's  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Kensington  Palace  is  also  included  in  the  list  of  royal  palaces, 
though  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  abode  of  our  sovereigns.  It  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  with  peculiar  interest^  from  its  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  our  beloved  queen,  and  the  place  where  she  held  her  first 
council  on  the  20th  of  June,  1837.  St.  James's  Palace  is  now 
used  exclusively  for  state,  purposes ;  and  Buckingham  Palace  is 
the  only  town  residence  of  our  sovereign  and  her  court. 

KATE. 

Just  look,  mamma,  at  Herbert's  long  list  of  memoranda  of 
places  that  have  not  been  noticed,  and  yet  it  is  almost  time  for 
him  to  go  to  Dr.  Winstanley.    What  are  we  to  do  ? 
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MBS.  LS8LIB. 

It  is  very  evident  that  we  cannot  in  the  course  of  a  single 
morning  enter  upon  the  history  of  every  celebrated  place  in 
Ijondon,  which,  by  the  books  of  reference  before  us^  we  see  is 
sufficient  to  fill  volumes.  Having  named  the  most  prominent 
buildings  of  the  great  metropolis,  I  think  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  time  we  have  to  devote  to  it  cannot  be  better  occupied 
than  in  contrasting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
with  the  records  of  the  past.  We  may,  however,  observe  that  London 
has  eight  magnificent  bridges  over  the  Thames,  namely,  London, 
Southwark,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  Hungerford,  Westminster, 
Yauxhall,  and  Chelsea,  — that  the  health  and  recreation  of  her  vast 
population  are  conduced  by  six  extensive  parks ;  her  spiritual  wants 
provided  for  by  about  150  churches  and  innumerable  chapels ;  her 
commercial  greatness  manifested  by  the  possession  of  the  *'  greatest 
monetary  establishment  in  the  world,"  the  Bank  of  England;  by 
her  national  Post  Office,  extensive  docks,  busy  exchanges,  halls 
of  the  city,  and  other  companies,  and  her  numerous  railway 
termini;  her  civic  dignity  is  displayed  by  her  noble  Mansion 
House  and  Guildhall ;  and  in  relation  to  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  London  can  boast  of  her  colleges,  libraries,  halls,  museums, 
and  galleries. 

HERBERT. 

The  National  Grallery  is  not  much  of  a  place  to  boast  of,  at  any 
rate,  mamma! 

ICBS.  LESLIE. 

I  agree  with  you,  as  far  as  the  architecture  of  the  building  is 
concerned;  but,  nevertheless,  it  contains  some  fine  paintings  by 
the  ancient  masters,  and  well  repays  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 

WILLIE. 

I  hope,  mamma,  you  mean  to  tell  us  something  about  the 
Plague  and  the  Fire  of  London,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  but  little  time,  my  dear,  to  touch  upon  those  terrible 
events.    The  Great  Pestilence,  or  Plague,  as  it  was  called,  com- 
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menced  in  December,  1664,  the  infection  having  been  conveyed  in 
some  goods  from  Holland,  where  the  disease  was  then  raging.  Before 
the  end  of  the  following  year,  upwards  of  68^000  people  died  in 
London  alone ;  and  during  the  following  year,  the  distemper  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  England.  Scarcely  had  the  Plague  ceased 
to  rage  in  the  metropolis,  when  it  was  followed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  which  broke  out  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1666,  and 
in  four  days  destroyed  eighty-nine  churches,  four  of  the  city  gates, 
the  Guildhall,  and  many  other  public  buildings,  besides  13,200 
dwelling-houses. 

KATE. 

How  strange  it  was  for  two  such  terrible  events  to  happen  so 
close  together  I 

MRS.  LESLTE. 

A  reflecting  and  pious  mind  can  scarcely  fail  to  regard  such 
fearful  calamities,  occurring  at  such  a  time,  aa  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  displeasure  against  the  iniquities  that  so  generally 
prevailed.  The  example  of  the  profligate  king  and  his  corrupt 
court  extended  its  influence  over  all  classes  of  the  people,  so  that 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  stands  out  prominently  as  the 
most  dissolute  period  of  English  history.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  Grod  should  have  visited  the  city  for  its  iniquities  ? 
Surely^  in  reference  to  such  dreadful  scourges,  we  may  inquire 
with  the  prophet  Amos,  '*  Is  there  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord 
hath  not  done  it  ?  " 

KATE. 

I  should  think  between  the  ravages  of  the  Plague  and  the  Fire, 
London  must  have  been  almost  depopulated. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  destruction  of  property,  the 
value  of  which  was  estimated  at  little  less  than  ten  millions  of 
money,  but  six  or  seven  persons  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
The  distress  of  the  survivors,  however,  as  we  may  imagine,  was 
very  great,  for  in  most  instances  they  had  lost  everything  be- 
longing to  them  in  the  world,  and  were  absolaieiy  without  the 
means  of  sustenance  or  shelter. 
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WILLIE. 

What  could  thej  do,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Thej  removed  in  large  numbers  to  the  fields,  by  which  London 
was  then  surrounded,  and  for  a  time  dwelt  in  tents,  or  such 
miserable  huts  as  thej  were  able  to  erect.  The  whole  calamity, 
however,  was  said  to  have  been  bravely  borne,  and  the  city  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  little  more  than  four  years  after  its  destruction. 
The  monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill  was  erected  to  comme- 
morato  this  terrible  event. 

HERBERT. 

The  fire  proved  eventually  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
could  have  been  conferred  on  London,  as  it  cleared  it  of  all  the 
ill-ventilated  projecting  wooden  houses,  which  for  ages  had 
harboured  the  plague  and  other  infectious  disorders  to  a  fearful 
extent ;  and  the  new  city  was  erected,  not  only  with  a  view  to  an 
improved  exterior,  but  with  some  regard,  at  least,  to  sanitary 
measures  and  precautions. 

MARION. 

What  a  contrast  the  metropolis  must  have  presented  to  its 
present  state,  when  it  was  neither  paved  nor  lighted!  Pave- 
ment was  altogether  unknown  in  London  until  the  eleventh 
century,  and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  many  of  the 
streets  "  were  so  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,"  as  to  be  very  dangerous 
to  passengers. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

At  a  much  later  period  the  paving  of  the  metropolis  presented 
a  most  irregular  and  incomplete  appearance,  each  inhabitant 
paving  before  his  own  door  with  such  materials  as  he  chose  to 
employ.  The  Westminster  Paving  Act,  passed  in  1762,  was  the 
first  efficient  public  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  foot-paths, 
which  were  soon  after  made  wider  and  more  uniform. 

HERBERT. 

We  have  talked  a  good  deal  lately  about  .fenny  marshy  land, 
but  I  little  thought  to  meet  with  any  memorial  of  such  a  soil  in 
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tlie  city  of  London.  It  appears^,  however,  that  Finsbury  (properly 
Fensbury)  and  Moorfields  derived  their  names  from  the  nature 
of  the  land  on  which  they  were  builu  St.  James's  Park  was  also 
originally  a  swamp,  and  a  great  part  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall 
was  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  often  under  water. 

MARIOX. 

A  few  centuries  back,  it  appears,  the  streets  of  London  were 
lighted  by  lanterns,  suspended  from  wisps  of  rope  or  hay ;  these 
were  superseded  by  oil  lamps,  but  I  suppose  they  scarcely  did 
more  than  make  darkness  visible,  for,  as  late  as  1807,  it  was  usual 
for  carriages  and  foot  passengers  to  employ  men  or  boys  to  go 
before  them  and  carry  torches.  Gas  was  introduced  that  year ; 
but  the  idea  of  lighting  London  by  smoke  was  so  much  ridiculed, 
that  it  was  not  generally  adopted  until  1814,  nor  exclusively 
until  1842.  Grosvenor  Square  was  the  last  place  in  London  to 
discard  the  glimmering  oil  lamps  in  favour  of  brilliant  gas. 

HERBERT. 

Your  account  conveys  a  curious  idea  of  London  in  olden  time, 
but  an  extract  I  Will  read  you  from  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  corre- 
spondence in  1634,  exhibits  a  still  more  remarkable  point  of  con- 
trast between  the  past  and  present.  Garrard,  in  writing  to  the 
earl,  conveys  the  following  intelligence  :  —  "  One  Captain  Bailey 
bath  erected  some  four  hackney  coaches,  put  his  men  in  livery, 
and  appointed  them  to  stand  at  the  May-pole  in  the  Strand,  giving 
them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry  men  into  the  several  parts 
of  the  town,  where  all  the  day  they  may  be  had."  Just  imagine, 
four  hackney  coaches  and  an  occasional  sedan,  the  only  public 
vehicles  traversing  the  streets  of  the  great  metropolis !  Now,  the 
numlber  of  public  conveyances  in  the  metropolis  is  counted  by 
thousands. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  the  '* May-pole"  was  the  sign  of  some  inn  in  the 
Strand ;  for,  however  singular  the  customs  of  the  people  were  in 
ancient  times,  I  should  think  there  never  was  a  real  May-pole,  not 
much  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  in  that  crowded  thoroughfare. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed  there  was,  my  dear,  a  real  May- pole,  decorated  on  holidays 
with  flags  and  garlands,  around  which,  on  May-day,  yoatbs  and 
maidens  danced  to  the  music  of  a  pipe  and  tabor^  as  they  would 
upon  a  village  green.  These  rural  festivities  were  checked  by 
the  puritanic  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  were  resumed  after  the  Restoration  with  greater 
avidity  than  ever,  and  "  May-poles  were  erected  at  every  cross- 
way."  The  May-pole  in  the  Strand  was  not  removed  until  1718, 
when  it  was  taken  down  to  make  way  for  St  Mary's  Church, 
which  now  stands  upon  the  spot. 

MARION. 

I  find  that  the  fashionable  locality  called  May-Fair  carries  in 
its  name  the  record  of  ancient  customs.  An  annual  fair  on  the 
1st  of  May  was  formerly  held  there,  and  was  not  only  frequented 
by  idle  and  disorderly  persons  belonging  to  the  lower  classes, 
but  was  a  favourite  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry. 

HERBERT. 

Pall  Mall,  too,  is  significant  of  the  amusements  of  our  ancestors, 
the  name  being  derived  from  a  French  game  called  paile'tnaiicy 
which  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  game  consisted  in  striking  a  ball  with  a  mallet  through 
a  high  arch  of  iron,  and  the  one  who  did  it  with  the  fewest  number 
of  blows  was  deemed  the  conqueror. 

WILLIE. 

Was  the  Strand  always  full  of  shops  like  it  is  now,  mamma,  or 
had  it  ever  any  private  houses  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  south  side,  or  that  nearest  to  the  Thames,  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  bishops'  houses,  which  were  called  inns  or  hostels,  and  by 
some  few  noblemen's  mansions.  At  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, no  less  than  nine  bishops  had  houses  on  that  side  of  the 
Strand. 
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KATE. 

What  could  have  been  the  reason  for  so  maoj  bishops  living 
there  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

At  that  period  it  was  scarcely  considered  safe  for  noblemen  to 
live  by  the  water  side,  but  the  bishops,  by  reason  of  their  sacred 
calling,  thought  themselves  quite  free  from  danger  or  molestation. 

MARION. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  we  never  hear  London  spoken  of  as  a 
manufacturing  town,  and  yet  there  is  an  extensive  manufacture  of 
silk  at  Spitalfields. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  are  so  many  different  aspects  in  which  London  y^imy  be 
viewed,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  lier  importance  to  any  one  particular 
movement  of  the  vast  machinery  by  which  h^  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants are  supported.  Manufacture  is  but  one  of  the  many 
sources  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  silk  trade  of  Spital- 
fields, extensive  as  it  is,  conveys  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  even  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  this  vast  metropolis.  Breweries,  distil- 
leries, sugar-relineries,  potteries,  soap  manufactories,  tanneries,  and 
chemical  and  glass  works,  are  among  the  almost  endless  variety 
of  establishments  engaged  in  manufacture. 

HERBERT. 

The  silk  trade  was  introduced  to  Spitalfields  by  some  French 
emigrants,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  I  was  rather  amused  in  reading  an 
account  of  those  persecuted  Huguenots,  to  find  that  when  they 
came  to  England  they  translated  their  names  into  English ;  thus, 
one  of  the  name  of  Le-Maitres  would  call  himself  Masters,  a  Mon- 
sieur Le-Boi  would  be  plain  Mr.  King,  and  if  we  were  to  go  now 
into  that  locality  and  meet  with  a  Mr.  Young,  we  might  pretty 
safely  conclude  that  his  ancestors  came  from  France,  and  were 
called  Les-Jeunes. 

MARION. 

The  Spitalfields  weavers  are  generally  very  poor,  are  they  not, 
mamma? 

K   K 
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HRS.  LESLIE, 

They  are;  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  their  poverty  in  a  g^.. 
measure  arises  from  the  inadequate  remuneration  they  receive  for 
their  labour.  Improvidence  ahd  intemperance,  in  many  instances, 
aggravate  the  evil,  but  yet,  with  the  utmost  frugality,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  subsist  upon  the  miserable  pittance  they  receive.  There 
is  but  one  other  point  we  must  touch  upon  in  London,  and  that  is 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  superiority  of  this  efficient  force 
over  the  old  Bow  Street  patrol,  and  city  watchmen,  is  incalcolable 
as  a  protection  to  person  and  property;  and  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  whom  the 
Police  Act  was  introduced,  and  the  former  defective  system 
abolished. 

HERBERT. 

Surely  you  forget,  mamma,  how  often  Punch  is  abusing  police* 
men  for  being  everywhere  but  on  their  "  beat !  " 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  may  be  individual  instances  of  dereliction  from  duty,  as 
there  are  in  every  large  establishment,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
strictures  of  Mr.  Punch,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  body,  protv'^cting  as  it  does, 
without  the  aid  r>f  military,  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people, 
and  ten  millions  of  rateable  property,  in  the  very  midst  of  six 
thousand  professional  thieves. 

MARION. 

Six  thousand  professional  thieves,  mamma  !  Such  a  statement 
is  enough  to  do  away  with  all  our  boasting  of  having  the  finest 
city  in  the  world. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  is  indeed  calculated  to  check  the  risings  of  national  vain- 
glory, and  to  bring  us  in  humble  supplication  to  Him  in  whose 
hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  praying  that  He  would  be  pleased 
to  convince  these  wretched  outcasts  of  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and 
to  turn  them  from  **  darkness  unto  light,"  and  from  *^  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  unto  Grod." 
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WILLIE. 

Oh,  xAamma !  I  shall  feel  more  interested  than  ever  in  hearing 
about  ragged  schools,  and  ragged  churches,  when  I  think  about 
those  six  thousand  people  who  get  their  living  entirely  by  stealing. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  hope  so,  indeed,  my  love ;  and  that  we  shall  all  feel  constrained 
to  do  what  we  can  to  aid  in  any  benevolent  undertaking,  remem- 
bering that  it  is  God  alone  who  maketh  us  to  differ  from  the 
greatest  criminal. 

MABION. 

There  are  but  four  more  market  towns  in  Middlesex,  Barnet, 
Brentford,  Staines,  and  Uxbridge ;  and,  fortunately,  they  do  not 
demand  especial  notice.  There  are  also  several  populous  villages, 
whose  principal  importance  is  derived  from  their  proximity  to  the 
metropolis.  Hampstead,  Hornsey,  and  Highgate  are  celebrated 
for  their  salubrity,  and  Hampton  Court  for  its  palace,  built  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

HERBEBT. 

I  have  just  two  minutes  to  mention  one  of  the  monuments  of 
our  national  gratitude — Chelsea  Hospital,  the  comfortable  retreat 
of  our  veteran  soldiers.  In  architectural  beauty,  it  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Greenwich,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  noble  pile  and  worthy 
of  being  a  home  for  the  brave  defenders  of  the  British  nation.  It 
was  erected  by  Charles  the  Second,  who  himself  laid  the  first  stone 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1682. 

KATE. 

Come,  that  looks  as  if  there  was  some  good  in  Charles  after  all! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Few  persons  are  entirely  bad,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  pure  benevolence  of  Charles's  motives.  .We  must  not, 
however,  enter  on  the  subject  now,  for  you  see,  Herbert  is  in  a 
hurry  to  be  off,  and  I  have  exceeded  the  time  I  had  to  spare. 
Kent  is  the  next  county  for  investigation. 
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CONVERSATION    XXXT. 


KENT. 

Subjects  :  —  Situation.  —  Boandaries.  —  Size.  —  Scene  of  earljr  Conflict. — 
Fertility  of  County.  —  For  what  celebrated.  —  Principal  RiTem  —  Can- 
terbury, the  Ecclesiastical  Capital  of  England. —  Pre-eminence  of  Archbidiop 
of  Canterbury.  — Canterbury  a  Boman  Town. —  Mission  of  Angostine. — 
Reception  by  Ethelbert  and  his  Queen  Pertha.  —  CouYersion  of  Ethelbert. — 
Spread  of  Christianity. — Canterbuiy  Cathedral.  —  Shrine  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  —  Character  and  Mode  of  Life.  —  Circumstances  of  his  Death.  — 
His  Canonisation.  —  Contributions  made  at  his  Shrine.  —  Antiquity  of 
Rochester  CatbedraL  —  Castle.  —  Great  Naval  Station  of  Chatham.  — 
Greenwich.  —  Royal  Hospital.  —  Ancient  Palace.  —  Residence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  —  Painted  HalL  —  FUmstead  House.  —  Blackheath.  —  Scene  of 
various  Insurgent  Factions.  —  Woolwich.  —  Dockyard.  —  Great  Harry.  ^- 
Leviathan.  —  Royal  ArsenaL  —  Rotunda.  —  Deptford.  —  Royal  Dockyard. 
— Peter  the  Great  —  Saye's  Court  — Victualling  Office.  —Dover.  — Ancient 
Castle.  —  Roman  Fortifications.  —  Norman  Towers.  —  Historical  Recol- 
lections.  —  Achievements  of  Engineering  Skill.  —  Present  Condition  of 
Town.  —  Deal  —  Landing-place  of  invading  Romans.  —  Down& — Town 
of  Deal.  —  Goodwin  Sands.  — Isle  of  Thanet  —  Celebrated  watering  Places. 
— Richborough  Castle.  —  Hengist  and  Horsa.  —  Village  of  Reculver. — lale 
of  Sheppey.  —  Gravesend. —  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace. — Maidstone,  Faver- 
sham,  and  other  Towns. 

"  I  SUPPOSE  there  are  few  parts  of  our  island  which  have  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  interesting  events,  as  the  county  which  is  to 
engage  our  attention  this  morning,"  observed  Mrs.  Leslie,  as  her 
children  were  arranging  their  books  and  memoranda,  previously 
to  commencing  their  conversation  on  Kent.  **  I  see,**  she  con- 
tinued, *'  you  have  each  a  long  list  of  notes  before  you,  therefore 
we  had  better  at  once  ascertain  the  boundaries  and  siie  of  the 
county." 
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MABION. 

Kent  is  a  maritime  county,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
England^  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Thames ;  on 
the  east,  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Dover ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  English  Channel,  and  the  county  of  Sussex ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  Surrey.  The  average  length  of  the  county  from  east 
to  west,  is  about  sixty-six  miles  ;  and  its  breadth  about  twenty- 
six  miles. 

HERBERT. 

This  county  has  pre-eminent  claims  to  our  notice,  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  earliest  contests  between  the 
ancient  Britons  and  the  Romans,  and  the  part  of  our  island  which 
was  first  enlightened  by  civilisation.  In  Caesar's  account  of  his 
expedition  against  Britain,  he  calls  this  district  Cantium^  a  name 
derived  from  a  British  word,  supposed  to  signify  a  corner  or 
projection.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  country,  Cantium 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima,  and  daring  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  comprised  the  kingdom  of  Kent. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  remains  of  Roman  architecture 
and  fortification  along  the  coast,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  presently.  Perhaps,  Katie,  you  can  tell  us  something  of 
the  general  features  and  productions  of  the  county  ? 

KATE. 

Kent  is  a  beautifully  wooded  and  fertile  district,  having  many 
fine  clusters  of  gently-rising  hills,  enriched  with  coppice  and 
woodlands.  The  Weald  of  Kent,  and  Romney  Marsh,  two  ex- 
tensive plains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  are  celebrated 
for  the  peculiar  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation.  The  cultivation 
of  hops  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  county  is  also  cele- 
brated for  cherries  and  apples. 

WILLIE. 

I  remember,  when  we  were  in  Kent,  being  so  surprised  to  see 
such  a  number  of  orchards  and  fruit  gardens,  and  you  told  me, 
mamma,  that  Kent  was  often  called  '*  the  garden  of  England." 

KK  3 
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5f  RS.  LESLIE. 

Did  I,  Willie  ?  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  very  appropriate  appel- 
lation. But  we  must  proceed.  I  dare  say  you  can  name  the  chief 
rivers  of  this  county. 

WILLIE. 

The  Thames,  the  Medway,  the  Swale,  and  the  Stour. 

MARION. 

The  chief  city  of  Kent  is  Canterbury,  which  is  also  the  eccle- 
siastical capital  of  England. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  see  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  highest  prelate 
in  the  church  of  England.  There  are  but  two  archbishops,  you 
know,  those  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  the  Archbishop  of  York  is 
styled  Primate  of  England,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  the  higher  dignity  of  Primate  of  all  England.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  and  takes  precedence  of  all 
dukes  not  of  royal  blood.  He  crowns  the  sovereign,  and  performs 
the  most  important  rites  of  the  church  for  the  members  of  the 
royal  household. 

HERBERT. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  place  where  Canterbury 
now  stands,  was  occupied  by  a  British  town,  and  that  subsequently 
one  was  built  by  the  Romans,  which  they  called  Durovemum. 
During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  Canterbury  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent^  and  the  residence  of  Ethelbert,  the  first 
Christian  king,  who  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Augustine. 

KATE. 

I  believe  Augustine  was  invited  to  Canterbury  by  Ethelbert, 
upon  the  advice  of  his  good  queen,  Bertlia. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right.  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris, 
was  a  Christian,  and  on  her  marriage  with  Ethelbert,   it  was 
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agreed  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  practise  her  own  religion  in 
this  country  as  freelj  as  she  had  done  in  France.  She  therefore 
brought  over  with  her  some  of  her  own  ecclesiastics,  and  used  to 
perform  her  devotions  in  a  little  church  which  had  been  left  by  the 
Romans,  who,  without  doubt,  had  introduced  Christianity  two  or 
three  centuries  before  that  time.  When  Augustine  and  his  forty 
companions  were  sent  to  England  by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  year 
597y  they  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  this  county,  and  imme- 
diately sent  a  messenger  to  Ethelbert,  to  inform  him  of  the  object 
of  their  mission. 

WILLIE. 

How  glad  the  queen  must  have  been  to  hear  of  their  arrival !  I 
dare  say  she  was  very  uncomfortable  in  the  midst  of  pagan  Saxons. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No  doubt  she  was ;  indeed,  it  is  supposed  she  had  something  to 
do  with  the  missionaries  being  sent  from  Rome ;  but  whether  she 
had  or  not,  she  accompanied  Ethelbert  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  propose. 

KATE. 

I  forget  whether  Ethelbert  immediately  embraced  Christianity. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

After  listening  to  a  long  harangue  from  Augustine,  the  king 

replied  :  ''  Your  proposals  are  noble,  and  your  promises  inviting ; 

yet  I  cannot  resolve  upon  quitting  the  religion  of  my  forefathers 

for  one  that  appears  supported  only  by  the  testimony  of  persons 

who  are  entire  strangers  to  me.     Since,  however,  as  I  perceive 

you  have  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  on  purpose  to  impart  to 

UB  those  things  which  you  deem  most  important  and  valuable,  you 

shall  not  be  sent  away  without  some  satisfaction.     I  will  take  care 

that  you  shall  be  treated  with  civility,  and  supplied  with  all  thiifgs 

necessary  and  convenient,  and  if  any  of  my  people,  convinced  by 

your  arguments^  desire  to  embrace  your  faith,  I  will  not  oppose  it." 

The  king  then  invited  the  missionaries  to  Canterbury,  gave  them 

permission  to  teach  in  public,  and  allowed  them  to  use  the  queen's 

little  church  for  that  purpose.    Ethelbert  was  ultimately  con- 
ic k  4 
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verted,  and  his  subjectB,  almost  without  exception,  embraced 
Christianity.  Christian  churches  were  reared  upon  the  rains  of 
pagan  temples,  a  cathedral  was  erected,  and  Augustine  was  created 
by  the  Pope  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

WILLIE. 

Of  course,  that  was  not  the  cathedral  that  is  standing  now, 
mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  Willie.  The  church  built  by  St.  Augustine  had  been 
almost  demolished  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  Danes ;  and  was  re- 
built in  1070,  by  Lanfranc^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  that 
structure  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  less  than  a  century  after  its 
erection.  The  present  beautiful  cathedral  was  commenced  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  continued  to  receive  additions 
and  alterations  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  canonisation 
of  Thomas  h,  Becket  conduced  so  greatly  to  the  ecclesiastical  im- 
portance of  this  city,  by  the  influx  of  pilgrims,  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  bring  oblations  to  his  shrine,  that  Canterbury 
was  at  one  time  called  '^  the  little  Rome  of  England." 

HERBERT. 

Don't  you  remember,  Marion,  when  we  went  over  the  cathedral, 
the  verger  pointed  out  a  part  of  the  pavement  which  was  worn 
away,  he  said,  by  the  multitudes  of  worshippers  who  crowded  there 
for  upwards  of  three  centuries  ? 

MARION. 

Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well ;  but  I  could  never  understand 
what  Becket  did  when  living,  to  merit  so  much  veneration  after 
his  death.  In  the  former  part  of  his  career,  he  was  an  ambitious, 
extravagant,  and  ostentatious  man,  and  in  the  latter  party  a  very 
dirty  and  disagreeable  one. 

WILLIE. 

I  wish,  mamma,  you  would  tell  us  something  about  Becket*s 
mode  of  life,  as  you  did  about  Cardinal  Wolsey's. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  many  points,  there  was  a  great  similarity  in  the  lives  and 
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characters  of  those  two  individuals.  They  >were  both  of  humble 
origin,— of  engaging  appearance  and  address ;  alike  ambitious  and 
ostentatious,  both  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  church  and  state, 
and  surpassed  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land  in  the  splendour  of 
their  palaces,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  entertainments.  At 
one  period  of  life,  each  possessed  the  highest  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  sovereign,  and  afterwards  alike  incurred  that  sovereign's 
displeasure.  But  I  suppose  jou  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  enter 
a  little  into  particulars. 

WILLIE. 

Praj  do,  mamma ;  it  is  so  "very  interesting  to  hear  all  about  the 
manner  in  which  great  people  lived. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Some  of  the  things  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  would  appear  verj 
odd  at  the  present  daj.  At  the  period  wlien  Becket  was  in 
the  highest  favour  with  his  sovereign,  Henry  the  Second,  whom  he 
rivalled  in  the  magnificence  of  his  entertainments,  his  biographer, 
after  speaking  of  his  splendid  hangings,  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
and  the  luxury  of  his  table,  gives  a  further  instance  of  his  extra- 
vagance by  stating  that  *'  the  apartments  of  the  chancellor  were 
every  day  in  winter  covered  with  clean  hay  or  straw,  and  in 
summer  with  green  rushes  or  boughs,  lest  the  gentlemen  who  came 
to  visit  him,  and  who  could  not,  by  reason  of  the  great  number 
of  the  guests,  find  room  to  sit  at  table,  should  soil  their  clothes  by 
sitting  on  a  dirty  floor." 

KATE. 

I  think  the  Flemings  did  not  set  up  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
England  before  it  was  wanted.  There  appears  to  be  such  an  in- 
consistency in  drinking  out  of  gold  and  silver,  and  having  the  floor 
covered  like  a  stable !     But  pray  go  on,  mamma. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Becket's  style  of  travelling  was  even  more  ostentatious  than  his 
household  appointments.  Everywhere  he  went  he  was  attended 
by  a  vast  retinue  of  barons,  knights,  esquires,  priests,  huntsmen, 
falconers,  and  a  host  of  servjng  men  splendidly  attired.     His 
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baggage  was  ooDveyed  in  eight  large  waggons,  drawn  hy  fire 
horses  each.  One  waggon  contained  the  furniture  of  his  chapel, 
another  that  of  his  bedchamher,  a  third  conveyed  his  plate  and 
wardrobe,  a  fourth  his  ale  and  wine,  while  the  remainder  were 
appropriated  to  his  kitchen  utensils  and  the  baggage  of  his  servants. 

HERBERT. 

What  a  motley  cavalcade !    Of  course  the  kitchen  apparatus  was 
under  the  care  of  the  black-guard. 

KATE. 

The  black-guard,  Herbert !    What  can  you  mean  ? 

HERBERT. 

Just  what  I  say,  Katie.  I  have  lately  been  reading  Trench  on 
the  *'  Study  of  Words,"  and  I  find,  that  in  the  times  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  when  it  was  usual  for  a  person  of  distinction  to  carry 
his  furniture  with  him  from  one  of  his  castles  to  another,  the  care 
of  the  kitchen  utensils  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most  menial  of  his 
servants,  who,  from  the  blacker  dirty  nature  of  the  goods  conveyed 
by  them,  were  called  the  black-guard.  There  was  then  nothing 
disreputable  in  the  appellation,  it  simply  denoted  the  particular 
department  of  those  to  whom  it  was  applied.  In  course  of  time 
the  word  became  associated  with  character,  and  any  one  guiltj 
of  a  dishonourable,  or  as  it  was  vulgarly  expressed,  a  dirty  action^ 
was  called  a  blackguard.  But  I  am  sorry  I  have  interrupted 
you,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  was  merely  going  to  add,  in  reference  to  Becket's  style  of 
travelling,  that  in  a  journey  he  made  through  some  parts  of  France, 
the  people  exclaimed,  "  What  manner  of  man  must  the  king  of 
England  be,  when  his  chancellor  can  travel  with  so  much  state?" 

WILLIE. 

But  you  know,  mamma,  you  have  to  tell  us  about  the  change  in 
Becket,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

As  soon  as  Becket  was  made  Arphbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  gave 
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up  his  former  gaj  and  luxurious  style  of  living,  and  became  all  at 
once  the  most  austere  and  solemn  monk.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  severity  of  his  self-inflicted  penances ;  he  wore  rough  sack- 
cloth next  his  skin,  and  changed  it  so  seldom  that  it  was  full  of 
dirt  and  vermin.  His  usual  diet  was  bread,  and  his  drink  water 
in  which  fennel  had  been  boiled,  on  purpose  to  make  it  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  He  daily  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  and 
mangled  his  back  by  frequent  scourgings. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  it  was  all  this  self- mortification  that  gained  him  the 
name  and  reputation  of  a  saint. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  that  ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  his  assumed  sanctity 
made  him  while  living  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  people ;  and 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  death  invested  him  with  the 
glory  of  martyrdom.  He  was,  moreover,  an  Englishman,  and  the 
first  of  Saxon  blood  who  had  attained  to  any  high  position  in 
church  or  state  since  the  Norman  conquest.  All  these  circum- 
stances combined  to  make  his  shrine  more  frequented  than  that  of 
any  other  in  England.  You  will  have  some  idea  of  the  estimation 
in  which  St.  Thomas  h  Becket  was  held  by  his  ignorant  and 
superstitious  votaries,  when  I  tell  you  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  on  two  successive  years  to  his  shrine,  the  Virgin 
Mary'Sf  and  Ckrisfs.     The  offerings  amounted  to  — 


First  year: 

£       8. 

d. 

Second  year: 

£ 

«. 

d. 

Chri8t*8  altar    . 

.       3    2 

6 

Christ's  altar    . 

0 

0 

0 

Virgin  Maiy's 

.     63     5 

6 

Virgin  Mary's . 

4 

1 

8 

Becket'8  . 

.  832  12 

9 

Becket's   . 

.  954 

6 

3 

KATB. 

How  very  shocking  to  set  up  Becket  above  the  Saviour. 

,  WILLlte. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  circumstances  of  Thomas  ^  Becket's 
death,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king  by  repeated  acts  of 
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arrogance  and  insolence  in  matters  connected  with  chnrch  autho- 
rity, and  .at  length,  in  a  moment  of  great  provocation,  Henry  ex- 
claimed, ''  Is  there  not  one  of  the  knights  whom  I  maintain  that 
will  rid  me  of  this  turhulent  priest?"  This  inconsiderate  speech 
was  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  foor  of  the  king^s  knights, 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  after  severely 
upbraiding  Becket  for  his  conduct,  followed  him  to  the  cathedral, 
where  he  went  to  assist  at  vespers,  and  assassinated  him  before  the 
altar  of  St  Benedict. 

WILLIE. 

What  a  dreadful  story.  But  what  did  Henry  think  when  he 
heard  of  the  murder? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  was  very  much  shocked  and  frightened  at  the  consequences 
of  his  rash  expression,  and  by  way  of  atonement  ordered  a  magni- 
ficent tomb  in  memory  of  Becket  to  be  erected,  to  which  he  walked 
barefooted,  allowing  himself  to  be  scourged  by  monks  as  he  knelt 
before  the  shrine. 

MARION. 

With  the  exception  of  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  Can- 
terbury does  not  appear  to  hove  been  the  scene  of  any  particular 
historical  event,  apart  from  those  connected  with  its  ecclesiastical 
history. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  city  lost  its  secular  pre-eminence  when  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy  were  united  under  Egbert  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century,  but  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  1200  years,  it  is*6till,  as  in  the  days  of 
Augustine,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  England.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  it  is  a  fine  old  city,  containing  many  interesting  relics  of 
antiquity.     Its  population  is  about  19,000. 

MARION. 

Of  course  the  city  of  Rochester  is  the  next  place  that  claims  our 
notice. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  are  so  many  important  towns  in  this  county,  that  1  think. 
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for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  must  mention  some  of  them  collectivelj. 
The  ancient  city  of  Bochester,  the  pretty  town  of  Strood,  and  the 
great  naval  station  of  Chatham  are  so  closely  connected,  that  they 
are  often  spoken  of  together,  as  ^*  the  threp  towns."  Their  united 
population  amounts  to  more  than  40.000.  The  valley  of  the 
Med  way,  in  which  these  towns  are  situated,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  England,  and  the  oyster  fishery  which  is  carried 
on  extensively  in  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  river,  is  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  inhabitants. 

HERBERT. 

The  antiquity  of  Rochester  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Romans. 
The  place  was  called  by  them  Durobrovis,  and  by  the  Saxons 
Hrofie-ceastre,  from  which  the  modern  Rochester  is  derived.  The 
first  Christian  church  in  this  city  was  built  by  Ethelbert  shortly 
after  his  conversion,  and  Justus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Augus- 
tine, was  appointed  by  that  prelate  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
present  beautiful  but  time-worn  cathedral  was  erected  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  structure  was  greatly  defaced  at  the 
Heformation,  and  suffered  still  greater  desecration  during  the 
civil  wars. 

MARION. 

What  a  noble  pile  of  architecture  Rochester  Castle  must  have 
been  during  the  time  of  the  Normans !  Though  it  is  now  only  a 
roofiess  ruin,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  its  appearance  of 
magnitude  and  strength.  The  amazing  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
the  massive  Norman  pillars,  convey  such  an  idea  of  ancient 
grandeur ! 

KATE. 

I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  a  very  uncomfortable  place  to  live 
in  though,  with  all  the  best  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  castle  ;  the 
windows  stuck  up  so  high,  and  nothing  but  holes  above  the  fire 
places  to  let  the  smoke  escape.  For  my  part,  I  would  much 
rather  live  in  my  uncle's  pretty  villa  on  the  hill  at  Higham,  than 
in  that  great  frowning  castle  that  we  used  to  look  at  in  the  distance, 
notwithstanding  all  its  ancient  grandeur. 
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MRS.  LESLIiS. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  mjdear,  if  comfort  and  enjoyment  were 
the  only  considerations;  but,  you  know,  the  elegant  French  windows 
opening  on  the  lawn  which  you  admired  so  much  in  your  uncle's 
country  residence,  would  have  afforded  no  security  against  the 
oppressed  and  indignant  Saxons.  A  Norman  nobleman  was  only 
safe  when  shut  up  in  his  gloomy  castle,  the  state  apartments  of 
which  were  always  near  the  top,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  moles- 
tation from  the  enemy. 

HERBERT. 

The  importance  of  Chatham  arises  almost  entirely  from  its 
dockyard  and  arsenal,  which  give  employment  to  vast  numbers  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  town  was  fortified  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  and  a  considerable  garrison  is  maintained  there. 

MARION. 

As  you  wish  us,  mamma,  to  notice  some  of  the  towns  of  this 
county  together,  I  suppose  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  unite  those 
of  Greenwich,  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  as  they  are  all  situated 
in  a  line,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  form  one 
borough.  The  population  of  these  towns  collectively  is  upwards 
of  166,000. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  place  in  our  country  more  calculated  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  honest  pride  in  the  bosom  of  an  Englishman, 
than  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Greenwich.  The  noble  home  there 
provided  for  our  wounded  and  worn-out  sailors,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  our  most  glorious  national  institutions,  evincing  as  it  does 
a  grateful  care  of  those  brave  veterans  who  have  lost  their  limbs 
and  risked  their  lives  in  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  British  flag. 

WILLIE. 

Greenwich  Hospital  was  once  a  king's  palace,  was  it  not,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  The  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  bom  at 
Greenwich,  in  an  old  palace  which  was  pulled  down  by  Charles 
'^^^e  Second,  when  the  present  magnificent  structure  was  commenced. 
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MARION. 

Greenwich  Palace  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  several 
of  our  sovereigns,  and  a  favourite  retreat  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  often  entertained  in  the  park  with  tilts  and  tournaments,  and 
a  variety  of  the  festive  amusements  of  that  day,  which  she  and 
her  ladies  witnessed  from  a  gallery  erected  for  their  accommoda- 
tion over  the  gate.  **  The  queen,"  says  an  old  historian,  "  showed 
herself  very  merry,"  while  the  people  testified  their  loyalty  by 
shouts  of  enthusiasm. 

HERBERT. 

I  find  Greenwich  Palace  was  converted  into  an  asylum  for  de- 
cayed seamen  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  How  often  I 
have  enjoyed  hearing  one  of  the  old  pensioners  "  spin  a  yarn  ** 
relative  to  his  naval  exploits,  and  as  it  were  fight  the  battles  of 
his  country  over  again ;  or,  as  Groldsmith  would  say, 

'*  Talk  o'er  his  woands,  and  deeds  of  glory  done, 
Shoulder  his  crutch,  and  show  how  fields  were  won.*' 

WILLIE. 

The  painted  hall  was  the  part  of  Greenwich  Hospital  that  I 
liked  best,  mamma. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  dare  say  it  was.  That  splendid  naval  gallery  has  generally  a 
great  attraction  for  children. 

MARION. 

And  I  think,  for  "  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  too,  mamma  ;  for 
I  know  I  thought  you  and  papa  would  never  leave  ofi*  looking  at  the 
painting  which  represented  Nelson  expiring  on  board  his  vessel 
in  the  hour  of  victory. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  know  we  much  admired  the  life-like  picture  you  mention^  as 
well  as  many  others ;  but  we  were  still  more  highly  gratified  by  a 
visit  to  that  noble  memento  of  the  illustrious  hero,  the  Royal 
Naval  Asylum,  which  was  founded  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  for  the  children  of  men  who  have  fallen, 
or  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
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HERBERT. 

Flamstead  House  or  the  Bo/al  Observatory,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  of  Greenwich.  It  stands  oh  the  highest  spot 
in  the  park,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  astronomical  instro- 
ments  in  the  world.  The  time  of  its  erection,  and  the  circum- 
stances  attending  it,  were  referred  to  in  our  conyersation  on  Derby- 
shire, wlien  we  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Flamstead, 
the  first  resident  astronomer  of  Greenwich. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  there  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  at  Greenwich, 
for  I  never  heard  of  any. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

None  of  importance ;  the  town  derives  its  support  from  its  local 
trade  and  from  the  attractions  it  possesses  for  pleasure-seeking 
Londoners.  The  noble  Thames,  splendid  hospital,  and  beautiful 
park,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  of 
resort  in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis. 

MARIOK. 

We  have  only,  now,  you  know,  mamma,  to  take  an  imaginary 
drive  over  Blackheath,  and  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  Woolwich,  the 
great  naval  and  military  dep6t  of  England. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  as  we  proceed  with  our  ideal 
drive,  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  various  insurgent  factions  which 
formerly  encamped  on  this  delightful  plain.  It  was  at  Blackheath, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  that  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw  headed  a  mob  of  100,000  lawless  men,  who  proceeded  to 
London,  pillaged  the  city,  and  murdered  vast  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants. Blackheath  was  also  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  John 
Cade  and  his  band  of  20,000  Kentish  men,  who  rose  in  rebellion 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Cornish 
insurgents  pitched  their  tents  in  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

IfARION. 

The  prosperity  of  Woolwich  appears  entirely  to  have  arisen 
^rom  its  naval  and  military  establishments.     The  dockyard,  which 
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is  the  oldest  in  England,  m^as  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  greatly  improved  during  that  of  Elizabeth.  The 
celebrated  vessel  familiarly  known  as  the  '^  Great  Harry,"  was 
built  in  Woolwich  dockyard  in  1515,  and  from  its  great  size  and 
splendid  decorations,  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

HERBERT. 

I  should  like  the  good  people  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  see  our 
Leviathan  !  Its  sails,  to  be  sure,  are  not  made  of  cloth  of  gold, 
which  was  the  costly  material  employed  to  waft  their  matchless 
vessel ;  but  in  point  of  size,  it  could  easily  swallow  up  a  dozen 
ttuch  Lilliputian  ships  as  the  renowned  Henri  6race-k-Dieu  !  Why, 
the  tonnage  of  the  one  was  but  1000  tons,  while  that  of  the  other 
is  rated  at  22,500  tons. 

MRS.  LESUE. 

The  art  of  naval  architecture  has  indeed  made  gigantic  strides 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  if  the  colossal  Eastern 
steam-ship  should  answer  the  expectations  of  her  enterprising 
projectors,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  it  may  attain. 

KATE. 

It  was  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich  that  we  saw  such  im- 
mense quantities  of  cannon-balls  and  bomb-shells. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes,  and  many  other  engines  of  destruction  used  in  the  fearful 
art  of  war.  The  extensive  storehouses  of  that  vast  establishment 
are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  deadly  weapons,  and  though  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  skill  displayed  in  their  contrivance,  we  must  lament 
the  sad  necessity  that  calls  for  their  manufacture. 

MARION. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Woolwich  arsenal  was  not  established 
until  the  reign  of  George  the  First  A  foundry  for  cannon  pre- 
viously existed  in  Moorfields,  but  in  consequence  of  an  explosion, 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  remove 
it  to  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  *^  The  Warren  **  at  Wool- 
wich was  the  spot  selected  as  most  eligible  for  the  new  erection. 
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To  this  foundry  the  royal  arsenal  owes  its  existence  and  present 
importance.  The  barracks  for  the  Royal  Artillery,  the  military 
college,  and  the  Rotunda,  or  military  museum,  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful buildings  in  Woolwich. 

HERBERT. 

In  an  account  I  met  with  of  the  Rotunda,  it  is  stated  that  that 
elegant  tent-like  building  was  originally  erected  in  Carlton  Gardens 
by  George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  reception  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  England 
during  the  temporary  peace  of  1814  ;  and  was  afterwards  presented 
to  the  garrison  at  Woolwich,  to  be  used  as  a  military  museum.  It 
contains  many  interesting  models  of  forts,  cities,  and  dockyards,  as 
well  as  the  arms  and  costumes  of  different  nations,  their  weapons 
of  warfare,  armour,  and  other  apparatus  for  defence. 

KATE. 

Although  Henry  the  Eighth  was  such  a  tyrant,  he  appears  to 
have  done  some  good  in  the  country,  for  it  was  he  who  established 
the  royal  dockyard  at  Deptford. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Both  he  and  his  father,  Henry  the  Seventh,  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  a  superior  method  of  ship-buildings  to 
effect  which,  Henry  the  Eighth  established  the  dockyards  of  Dept- 
ford and  Woolwich ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that 
any  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  naval  architecture  of 
England. 

KATE. 

And  yet  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  the  English  were  so 
renowned  for  their  skill  in  ship-building,  that  Peter  the  Great 
came  from  Russia,  and  for  three  months  resided  at  Deptford,  in  a 
house  adjoining  the  dockyard,  on  purpose  to  attain  proficiency  in 
that  art. 

HERBERT. 

I  never  hear  of  Peter  the  Great  residing  at  Deptford,  without 
thinking  of  a  description  I  once  read  of  poor  Mr.  Evelyn's  model 
(garden,  with  its  formal  fiower-borders  and  primly-K^lipped  hedges. 
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WILLIE. 

Who  was  Mr.  Eveljn,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  owner  of  Saye's  Court,  the  mansion  in  which  the  Czar  and 
his  saite  resided  during  their  stay  at  Deptford  in  1698,  and  upon 
the  gardens  of  which  its  owner  had  expended  a  vast  amount  of 
time  and  money.  The  walks  and  flower  borders  were  laid  out 
with  the  utmost  regard  to  uniformity  and  precision,  and  although 
at  the  present  day  their  style  would  be  thought  very  formal,  and 
perhaps  ugly,  it  was  then  considered  a  perfect  specimen  of  ele- 
gance and  taste.  The  business-like  Czar,  however,  seems  quite 
to  have  overlooked  the  attractions  of  the  place,  and  in  his  zeal  to 
learn  ship-building,  reduced  it  to  a  scene  of  ruin  und  desolation. 

WILLIE. 

I  wonder  whether  Peter  the  Great  worked  himself,  as  Alfred 
the  Great  did  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  a  visit  which  the  Czar  had  previously  made  to  Saardam,  in 
Holland,  whither  he  went  in  disguise,  there  is  no  doubt  he  worked 
as  a  common  shipwright ;  but  I  believe  there  is  but  little  evidence 
to  show  that  he  did  so  at  Deptford ;  he,  however,  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  all  that  he  saw  relating  to  the  art,  and  had  a  doorway 
made  between  his  residence  and  the  dockyard,  in  order  to  afford 
the  means  of  constant  communication. 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  Saye's  Court  was  pulled  down  long  ago  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes;  the  shady  avenues  and  closely-cropped  hedges,  which 
good  Mr.  Evelyn  so  much  delighted  in,  have  long  since  given 
place  to  ranges  of  buildings  appropriated  to  stores  of  provisions 
for  the  navy.  The  immense  pile  of  buildings  known  as  the 
"  Victualling  Office  "  has  been  erected  at  different  periods,  some  of 
the  storehouses  being  on  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  gardens  of 
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Saye's  Court    But  we  must  not  linger  longer  on  this  part  of 
Kent. 

HERBERT. 

The  ancient  town  of  Dover  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  this  county ;  whether  we  regard  its  antiquity,  natural  features, 
or  historical  associations.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  vallej  on 
the  coast,  whose  white  cliffs  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height 
of  more  than  400  feet ;  and  its  scenery  is  ranked  among  the  most 
majestic  of  any  along  the  southern  coast.  The  noble  castle,  so 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  our  national  fortresses,  is  built 
upon  a  hill  468  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  exhibits 
specimens  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  architecture. 

KATE. 

Do  you  know,  mamma,  whether  any  part  of  Dover  Castle  was 
built  by  Julius  Cassar  during  his  invasion  of  Britain  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Roman  fortifications  which  exist,  and  which  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  remains  of  a  camp,  and  an  octagonal  building  called 
the  watch-tower,  have  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Caesar;  but 
during  his  two  invasions  of  our  isle,  he  must  have  found  so  much 
employment  in  endeavouring  to  subjugate  the  native  tribes,  that 
it  is  scarcely  likely  he  would  have  called  off  his  men  to  build 
towers  and  fortresses.  The  more  reasonable  opinion  is,  that  the 
Roman  works  of  Dover  Castle  were  built  at  a  later  period,  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  after  the  Romans  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  power  and  dominion  in  Britain. 

HERBERT* 

Dover  Castle  was  a  celebrated  fortress  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  be- 
sieged by  William,  to  whom  it  surrendered  after  a  slight  resistance* 
The  Conqueror  then  hanged  the  governor,  burnt  the  town,  and 
marched  towards  London,  disarming  the  hostility  of  the  Kentish 
men  by  the  grant  of  peculiar  privileges. 
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MARION. 

I  believe  William  tbe  Conqueror  considerablj  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  original  fortress  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  did  ;  and  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  eight  trustj  Norman 
warriors,  who  each  built  a  tower  that  served  the  double  purpose  of 
his  own  residence  and  a  structure  of  defence.  Some  of  these 
towers  are  still  noble  specimens  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
keep,  a  huge  erection  120  feet  square  and  100  feet  high,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Roman  prsetorium. 

HERBERT. 

Dover  Castle  was  besieged  by  Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
during  the  reign  of  John,  and  it  was  in  this  town  that  that  un- 
happy monarch  resigned  his  crown  to  Pandulph,  the  legate  of  the 
Pope. 

MARION. 

In  the  royal  apartments  of  the  keep  of  Dover  Castle,  poor 
Charles  the  First  received  Henrietta  Maria  of  France  on  the  day 
she  became  his  bride,  and  it  was  in  the  same  place  that  they  met, 
eighteen  years  later,  to  exchange  a  last  farewell. 

KATE. 

Dover  is  a  garrison  town,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is.  During  the  French  Revolution  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  convert  the  castle  into  a  military  station.  A  sum  of  50,000/. 
was  voted  by  parliament  for  that  purpose,  when  extensive  barracks 
were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  accommodation  provided  for 
a  garrison  of  several  thousand  men. 

KATE. 

What  a  work  of  difficulty  it  must  be  to  construct  buildings  out 
of  the  solid  rock  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Science  has  effected  some  stupendous  achievements  in  this  town 
within  the  present  century,  and  more  particularly  during  the  last 
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few  years.  The  Shakspeare  Cliff  (immortalised  by  the  Bard  of 
Avon  in  his  tragedy  of  *^  King  Lear  "),  an  almost  perpendicular 
elevation,  rising  to  a  height  of  350  feet,  has  been  completely  per- 
forated by  tunnels  belonging  to  the  South-eastern  railway ;  the 
new  harbour  works,  a  gigantic  undertaking,  commenced  in  1848, 
by  which  700  acres  are  to  be  enclosed  by  a  huge  sea-wall,  90 
feet  in  width  at  bottom,  and  50  at  the  top,  are  progressing  favour- 
ably ;  and  the  submarine  electric  telegraph  affords  instantaneoud 
communication  with  France.  Dover  has,  moreover,  improved  of 
late  years,  by  the  erection  of  a  great  number  of  handsome  build- 
ingSy  and  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a  marine  resi- 
dence ;  while  the  constant  influx  of  passengers  arriving  from,  or 
departing  to,  the  continent,  adds  very  materially  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town.  The  population  of  Dover  is  about  22,000.  Before 
we  notice  the  remaining  inland  towns,  we  had  better  briefly 
refer  to  the  other  places  of  interest  along  the  coast 

MARION. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  is  Deal,  so  memorable  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country  as  the  place  where  Julius  Ctesar  effected  a 
landing,  after  he  had  been  frightened  away  from  Dover  by  the 
high  cliffs  and  formidable-looking  Britons,  who  were  assembled  on 
them,  ready  to  oppose  his  invasion.  Deal  is  situated  directly 
opposite  to  the  Downs,  a  celebrated  roadstead,  or  anchorage 
ground  for  shipping,  about  eight  miles  long  and  six  broad  ;  where 
both  outward  and  homeward-bound  vessels  frequently  lie  at 
anchor,  before  pursuing  or  concluding  their  voyage. 

KATE. 

The  town  of  Deal  consists  of  two  parts,  called  Upper  and  Lower 
Deal.  Upper  Deal  was  formerly  only  a  small  fishing  village,  and 
Lower  Deal  has  been  entirely  built  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  is  a  bustling,  fiourishing  town,  deriving  its  prosperity  princi- 
pally from  the  traffic  caused  by  the  quantity  of  shipping  genexully 
lying  in  the  Downs.     Its  population  is  about  7000. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Opposite  to  this  part  of  the  coast  lie  the  Goodwin  Sands,  sup- 
posed (according  to  tradition)  to  have  been  formerly  an  island. 
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on  which  were  situated  the  estates  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent 
This  island  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  bj  the  sea  in  1087. 
The  Groodwin  Sands,  which  extend  about  ten  miles  in  length  and 
from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  are  a  dangerous  part  of  the  sea  to 
mariners. 

WILLIE. 

I  have  been  looking  on  the  map  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  mamma, 
in  which,  jou  know,  are  the  celebrated  watering-places  of  Rams- 
gate,  Margate,  and  Broadstairs,  and  am  so  much  surprised  to  find 
that  it  scarcely  looks  like  an  island  at  all ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  has  certainly  very  slight  pretensions  to  the  name  and  charac- 
teristics of  an  island,  being  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by 
two  very  narrow  branches  of  the  river  Stour,  one  of  which,  you 
see,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Pegwell  Bay,  and  the  other  at  the  village 
of  Beculver ;  and  although  this  tract  of  land  is  bounded  by  the 
sea  on  the  other  sides,  the  channels  of  the  Stour  are  mucli  too  in- 
significant to  form  such  an  important  separation  from  the  land  as 
is  necessary  to  constitute  an  island. 

MARION. 

The  well  known  sea-bathing  places  Willie  has  mentioned  have 
but  few  important  historical  associations.  But  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Margate  and  Ramsgate  were  obscure  fishing  villages, 
though  now  possessing  unitedly  a  resident  popiflation  of  more  than 
20,000,  augmented  in  the  summer  season  by  crowda  of  visitors 
from  the  metropolis,  who  resort  thither  for  the  advantages  of  sea- 
bathing and  healthful  recreation.  Broadstairs  formerly  carried  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  Greenland  and  the  Baltic  sea,  but  is  now 
chiefiy  distinguished  as  a  retired  and  fashionable  watering-place. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  so-called  Isle  of  Thanet  has  been  the  scene  of  some  im- 
portant events  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country.  Kich- 
borough  Castle,  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  Roman  remains,  near  to 
Pegwell  Bay,  is  said  to  have  been  the  landing-place  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  who  with  three  ships  and  about  300  of  their  fellow- 
Saxons,  came  over  at  the  invitation  of  the  Britons^  and  received 
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the  grant  of  the  little  isle  before  their  entertainers  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  faithless  character  of  their  new  allies.  At  a 
later  period,  Thanet  was  also  the  landing-place  and  retreat  of  large 
bodies  of  the  Danes,  from  whence  thej  proceeded  to  plunder  and 
burn  the  surrounding  country.  And  it  was  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
that  Augustine  received  permission  from  Ethelbert  to  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  his  dominions. 

HERBERT. 

When  we  were  last  in  that  part  of  Kent,  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  archseologj,  or  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  begged  papa  to  pay  a  visit  to  Richborough  Castle. 
I  have  lately  seen  it  described  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  Roman  castra  to  be  found  in  Britain.  The  walls  are 
from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  more  than  twenty-five  feet 
high ;  and  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years  since  their  erection,  are  said  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
awe  by  their  massiveness  and  strength. 

MARION. 

The  village  of  Reculver  is  also  an  interesting  spot  to  the  arch- 
aeologist, from  the  portions  of  Roman  walls  that  remain,  and  the 
antiquities  which  have  been  discovered.  It  is  also  celebrated  for 
two  high  square  towers,  which  serve  as  land-marks. 

WILLIE. 

Oh!  I  remember  those  high  towers  which  we  used  to  see 
whenever  we  went  out  for  a  sail ;  the  boatmen  called  them 
''  The  Sisters,"  I  suppose  because  they  were  so  much  alike. 

MRS.  LESLIE, 

The  church  to  which  those  towers  belonged,  was  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  an  abbess  of  Faversham  in  memory  of  a  sister 
who  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  at  that  place^  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  church  was  called  '^  The  Sisters." 

HERBERT. 

I  suppose  we  must  not  leave  the  coast  of  Kent  without  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  which  is  situated  just  at  the  confluence 
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of  the  Thames  and  Medwaj,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  royal  dock- 
yard, constructed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  town, 
which  is  of  modern  erection,  derives  its  principal  support  from  the 
dockyard,  and  from  a  garrison  which  is  maintained  there.  Its  po- 
pulation is  above  8000. 

KATE. 

Gravesend,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  a  town  that  has 
risen  to  importance  during  the  present  century.  In  the  summer 
season  it  is  a  favourite  resort  of  visitors  from  London  and  the 
vicinity,  on  account  of  its  easy  access  by  steam-packet  and  railway. 
Its  population  is  about  17,000. 

MARION. 

What  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  the  present  day  in 
the  reputation  of  Sydenham  in  this  county !  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  known  only  as  a  pretty  suburban  village,  deriving  its  chief 
interest  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  poet  Campbell ; 
it  has  now  a  world-wide  celebrity,  arising  from  its  magnificent 
Crystal  Palace,  which  was  removed  from  Hyde  Park  after  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  having  been  reconstructed  in  a  style  of 
unexampled  grandeur,  was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  lOtU 
of  June,  1854. 

KATE. 

The  Crystal  Palace  actually  stands  in  Surrey.  Does  it  not> 
mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  does ;  but  it  is  so  immediately  on  the  confines  of  Kent,  and 
is  so  generally  associated  with  Sydenham,  that  I  quite  approve  of 
Marion's  notice  of  it  here. 

MARION. 

Mine  has  been  a  very  brief  notice,  mamma ;  but  you  know  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  anything  like  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  magnificent  place. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  my  dear.  We  may,  however,  just 
observe  that  the  palace  and  its  beautiful  grounds  occupy  a  space 
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of  200  acres ;  that  its  construction  of  glass  and  iron  is  a  new 
feature  in  archite(!ture,  and  "  essentially  the  creation  of  the  19th 
century;"  and  that,  within  its  crystal  walls  are  to  be  found  not 
only  the  choicest  productions  of  nature,  and  specimens  of  eyerj 
modern  work  of  art,  but  the  most  marvellous  illustrations  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  successive  ages  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  world's  history.  We  have  so  far  exceeded  our  usual  time, 
that  we  must  be  contented  with  merely  mentioning  the  remaining 
places  of  note  in  this  county.  Maidstone,  Faversham,  and  Sand- 
wich, as  well  as  the  towns  and  villages  which  intervene,  are 
famed  for  their  luxuriant  liop-gardens.  Tunbridge  Wells  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  mineral. waters ;  and  Dartford  for  powder 
and  paper-mills.  Eltham  has  a  claim  to  notice,  from  its  having 
once  possessed  a  royal  palace,  in  which  several  of  our  kings  re- 
sided prior  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  it  was  deserted 
for  that  of  Greenwich;  and  the  insignificant  village  Hever,  'de- 
rives a  degree  of  interest  from  its  ancient  castle,  the  home  of  the 
ill-fated  Anne  Boleyn. 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  mamma,  how  much  I  wish  you  had  time  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  that  unfortunate  queen!  Do  you  know  I  think, 
after  all,  our  conversations  are  more  interesting  when  we  have  not 
so  many  places  to  mention,  because  then  you  are  able  to  go  into 
the  particulars  of  every  place,  and  tell  us  more  about  what  the 
noted  people  said  and  did ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

At  any  rate,  Willie,  I  have  now  only  time  to  tell  you  that 
Sussex  is  the  next  county  for  our  consideration. 
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SUSSEX. 

Subjects  :  —  Boandaries.  —  Size.  —  Ancient  Fortifications.  —  Early  Inhsu 
bitants. — Subjugation  bj  Vespasian.  —  Natural  Divisions.  —  Former  Mineral 
Wealth.  —Chief  Rivers.— City  of  Chichester.  —  Cathedral — Former  Manu- 
facture.— Changes  of  Coast  of  Sussex. — Winchelsea.  —  Brighton.  —  Dis- 
covery of  Chalybeate  Spring.  —  Patronage  of  George  the  Fourth.  —  Boyal 
Pavilion.  —  Chain  Pier.  —  Prosperity  of  Town.  —  New  Shoreham.  — 
Hastings.  —  Landing  of  William  the  Conqueror.  —  Pretensions  to  English 
Crown.  —  First  Steps  on  Landing.  —  Battle  of  Hastings. — Victory  long 
doubtful.  —  Decided  by  a  well-executed  Stratagem.  —  Death  of  Harold.  — 
Battle  Abbey. — Division  of  County  among  Followers  of  Conqueror,— 
Town  of  Hastings.  —  St.  Leonard's.  —  Lewes.  —  Celebrated  Battle.  —  Cha- 
racter of  Edward  the  FirsL  —  Horsham.  —  Worthing.  —  Arundel —  Pic- 
turesque Sceneiy.  —  Arundel  Castle.  —  Historical  Recollections.  —  Modem 
Festival  in  commemoration  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta. 

"  You  are  aware,  my  dear  children,"  observed  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  that 
the  county  we  are  to  consider  this  morning  derived  its  name  from 
the  South  Saxons^  an  appellation  by  which  its  inhabitants  were 
distinguished  during  the  period  of  the  heptarchy.  Their  kingdom 
was  then  called  Suth-Sex,  the  southern  part  of  which  has  long 
since  been  corrupted  into  Sussex.  We  are  now  all  attention, 
Willie,  while  you  point  out  how  this  southern  maritime  county  is 
bounded  ?  " 

WTLLIE. 

Sussex  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Surrey  and  Kent ;  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  English  Channel;  and  on  the  west  by 
Hampshire. 
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KATE. 

The  greatest  length  of  Sussex  is  from  east  to  west,  and  in  that 
direction  is  about  sev^ntj-six  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
twenty-seven  miles. 

HERBERT. 

Even  at  this  day  Sussex  possesses  many  evidences  of  its  British 
origin.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Downs,  ancient  British  for- 
tifications have  been  distinctly  traced,  and  the  names  of  several 
towns  and  villages  are  of  purely  British  derivation.  At  the 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  this  county  was  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  people,  called  by  the  Romans,  Regni ;  who,  like  the  other 
southern  tribes,  appear  to  have  been  not  entirely  destitute  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life.  Some  rude  earthen 
vessels,  believed  by  archaeologists  to  have  been  of  ancient  British 
manufacture,  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavation,  and  serve 
to  prove  that  the  pottery  art  at  least  was  not  wholly  unknown  to 
our  barbarous  ancestors. 

KATE. 

Did  Csesar  subdue  this  British  tribe  during  either  of  his  in- 
vasions ? 

HERBERT. 

No ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  visited  this  county,  which  did 
not  fall  under  the  Roman  yoke  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when 
it  was  subjugated  by  the  Roman  general  Vespasian,  and  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima. 

MARION. 

But  Vespasian  was  himself  a  Roman  emperor  I 

HERBERT. 

Not  at  that  time,  Marion;  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  his 
military  services  were  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  imperial 
throne,  which  high  position  he  occupied  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  the  people ;  reforming  the  army,  purifying  the 
senate,  and  administering  justice  with  impartiality. 

MARION. 

Sussex  appears  to  have  been  divided  by  nature  into  three  dis* 
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tinct  districts :  the  maritime,  which  borders  on  the  sea,  and  con- 
tains  some  celebrated  bathing  places ;  the  Downs,  a  ridge  of  chalk 
hills  to  the  north  of  that  district,  which  feed  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep ;  and  the  Weald,  an  extensive  district  (formerly  a  vast 
forest)  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  In  Camden's  time,  Sussex 
abounded  in  iron  mines,  the  produce  of  which  constituted  its 
principal  wealth.  His  description  of  the  never-ceasing  noise, 
occasioned  by  the  numerous  iron  works,  reminds  one  of  South 
Staffordshire  at  the  present  day,  but  is  singularly  inapplicable  to 
this  agricultural  and  grazing  county. 

KATE. 

Are  the  iron  mines  of  Sussex  exhausted,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

They  were  abandoned  more  in  consequence  of  fuel  for  smelting 
becoming  scarce,  than  from  a  failure  of  the  iron  ore.  The  Weald 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  from  whence  our  iron  was  formerly 
chiefly  procured,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  pit-coal 
being  found  where  iron  is  abundant,  consequently  the  mines  ceased 
to  be  worked,  as  the  use  of  that  combustible  mineral  for  smelting 
became  known  and  appreciated. 

KATE. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Sussex  are  the  Ouse,  the  Rother,  the 
Adur,  the  Arun,  and  the  Lav  ant.  The  city  of  Chichester,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Lavant. 

HERBERT. 

Chichester  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Regni,  and  the  residence  of  Vespasian 
about  the  year  50.  Its  Saxon  name  was  Cisson-ceastre :  the  former 
part  was  derived  from  Cissa,  a  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century;  while  the  termination 
ceastre  proves  that  it  was  a  fortified  post  of  the  Bomans. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Chichester  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  architecture, 
although  the  place  is  associated  with  but  few  events  afibrding 
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subjects  of  interest  to  the  historian.  The  city  walls,  the  Gaild- 
hall,  and  beautifully  decorated  market  cross,  are  attractive  objects 
to  the  antiquary,  and  impart  a  dignity  to  the  place,  which  is 
yainly  sought  in  towns  of  modern  date. 

HERBEBT. 

I  am  glad  you  do  not  include  the  cathedral  in  the  architectural 
attractions  of  Chichester;  from  a  plate  I  have  seen  of  it,  I 
should  say  it  is  the  most  homely  of  all  our  chief  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the  fanaticism  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers^  and  the  parts  which  were  then  demolished  have  been  re- 
stored with  so  little  regard  to  propriety,  that  the  whole  presents 
a  most  incongruous  and  unsightly  appearance. 

KATE. 

Chichester  is  said  to  have  carried  on  a  very  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  needles  about  two  centuries  ago,  but  that  branch  of  industry 
is  now  entirely  extinct     Its  population  is  about  8000. 

MARION. 

The  coast  of  Sussex  has  experienced  some  remarkable  changes 
within  the  last  few  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Winchelsea,  now  an  insignificant  village,  containing  but  778  in- 
habitants, was  a  flourishing  sea-port  town,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  embarkation  for  the  continent;  while  Brighton, 
which  has  now  a  population  of  nearly  70,000,  was  in  our  friend 
Camden's  time  so  inconsiderable  a  place  as  not  to  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  notice  in  his  "  Britannia." 

MRS.  LE8L1E. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Brighton  has  risen  to  its  present  height 
of  importance  and  popularity  is  certainly  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  watering-places.  About  the  year  1750,  the  discovery  of  a  chaly- 
beate spring  in  the  vicinity  began  to  attract  visitors  to  the  obscure 
fishing  station,  then  known  as  Brighthelmstone ;  but  its  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  principally  to 
the  patronage  of  George  the  Fourth,  who,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
took  a  fancy  to  the  spot,  and  erected  the  Royal  Pavilion  as  a 
marine  residence. 
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KATE. 

If  I  were  going  to  build  a  palace,  I  should  choose  a  different 
style  of  architecture.  Those  curious  ornaments  at  the  top  look 
like  so  many  old-fashioned  pepper-boxes. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

As  a  specimen  of  oriental  architecture  the  Pavilion,  with  its 
numerous  cupolas  and  minarets,  has  a  claim  to  admiration  ;  but, 
certainly^  to  our  English  taste,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  majestic 
grandeur  with  our  old  baronial  halls. 

WILLIE. 

The  Pavilion  is  never  used  as  a  royal  residence  now,  is  it, 
mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No^  my  dear.  I  suppose  its  oriental  appearance  was  not  more 
congenial  to  the  taste  of  our  good  queen  than  to  those  of  the 
majority  of  her  subjects,  as  she  relinquished  it  as  a  residence  many 
years  ago.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  authorities  of 
Brighton  for  53,000^,  and  its  luxuriously  decorated  apartments 
have  since  been  used  for  public  entertainments.  The  beautiful 
grounds  belonging  to  it  afford  a  delightful  promenade. 

HERBEaX. 

The  chain-pier  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of 
Brighton.  It  consists  of  a  platform  a  thousand  feet  long,  and 
about  thirteen  feet  broad,  suspended  by  eight  chains,  which  are 
supported  by  four  cast-iron  towers  two  hundred  feet  apart.  At 
the  end  is  a  large  square  platform,  provided  with  seats,  and  often 
covered  with  an  awning,  where  visitors  congregate  to  inhale  the 

invigorating  breezes  from  the  sea. 

« 

MARION. 

As  Brighton  rose  to  eminence  in  consequence  of  royal  pa- 
tronage, I  should  have  imagined  it  would  have  declined  when  that 
patronage  was  withdrawn. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  greatly  increased  in  size  and  prosperity 
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during  the  last  few  years ;  and,  indeed,  it  possesses  so  many  local 
advantages,  that  I  imagine  its  popularity  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 
To  its  natural  adaptation  for  a  sea-bathing  place,  it  unites  all  the       j 
attractions  of  a  magnificent  and  luxurious  town,  and  as  such,  is       , 
sure  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

HEKBEBT. 

New  Shoreham  is  a  flourishing  sea-port,  which  has  risen  upon 
the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham,  an  adjacent  town  formerly  of  some 
importance,  and  said  to  have  been  the  landing-place  of  Ella,  the 
first  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  who  defeated  the  Britons  in  the 
year  477.  New  Shoreham  contains  a  population  of  upwards  of 
30,000.  It  has  a  commodious  harbour  and  dockyard,  and  is 
engaged  in  ship-building  to  some  extent. 

KATS. 

I  think  these  modem  towns  are  very  uninteresting,  for  there  is 
nothing  historical  belonging  to  them.  It  is  much  more  pleasant 
to  notice  places  which  have  been  celebrated  for  great  events. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Your  historic  taste  may  at  once  be  gratified,  my  dear,  by  giving 
us  some  account  of  time-honoured  Hastings,  and  the  important 
event  which  occurred  in  its  locality,  and  produced  so  great  a 
change  in  the  government  of  our  country. 

KATE. 

Of  course,  'mamma,  you  allude  to  the  battle  of  Hastings^  and  to 
the  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Norman ;  but  I  suppose 
I  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  town  of 
Hastings  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

'    Certainly,  Katie. 

KATE. 

Its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Danish 
pirate,  Hastings,  who  invaded  England  in  the  reign  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  erected  a  fortress  at  the  place.  A  town  soon 
sprang  up,  and  quickly  rose  to  importance,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan  possessed  a  mint. 
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HERBERT. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hastings  is  more  distinguished  than  the 
town  itself  for  those  memorable  events  which  overthrew  the 
Saxon  dynastj,  and  brought  England  under  the  Norman  yoke. 
At  Bulverhithe,  near  Fevensej,  William  and  his  Norman  army 
landed  ;  and  the  so-called  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  eight 
miles  from  the  town,  on  a  heath,  then  called  Epiton,  the  name  of 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Battle^  in  memory  of  the 
engagement  which  occurred  there. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Gibson,  in  his  '' Additions  to  Camden,**  remarks,  that  the 
venerable  antiquary  had  fallen  into  a  mistake  with  reference  to 
the  term  Epiton,  which  was  not  the  name  of  any  particular  place, 
but  was  a  word  used  indiscriminately  for  a  battle-field. 

HERBERT. 

Thank  you,  mamma ;  I  must  consult  Dr.  Winstanley  upon  the 
derivation  of  that  word. 

MARIOK. 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  appears  to  have  silenced  any 
scruples  he  might  have  had  about  laying  claim  to  the  English 
throne,  by  affecting  to  believe  that  it  was  left  to  him  by  the 
will  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  having  been  educated  in 
Normandy,  had  many  Norman  friends  and  favourites.  Harold 
had,  moreover,  when  a  captive  in  Normandy,  bound  himself  by  an 
oath  to  use  his  influence  with  Edward  to  appoint  William  his 
successor.  This  extorted  oath  Harold  failed  to  keep,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  Confessor  was  himself  immediately  crowned  king ; 
his  pretensions  to  the  throne  resting  on  the  circumstance  of  his 
mother  being  a  sister  of  Canute  the  Great,  while  he  overlooked 
the  claim  of  the  rightful  heir,  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandson  of 
Edmund  Ironsides. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  extreme  youth  of  Edgar  Atheling  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  being  set  aside  by  the  Wittena-gemote,  or  great 
council  of  the  nation,  which  itself  raised  Harold  to  the  throne,  from 

M  M 
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a  conviction  of  his  military  talents  and  wisdom  in  the  art  of 
government ;  of  which  he  had  given  many  instances  in  the 
assistance  he  had  rendered  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  weak 
and  irresolute  disposition  often  stood  in  need  of  Harold's  prompti- 
tude and  hraverj. 

WILLIE. 

I  think  it  was  enough  to  make  William  angry  with  Harold 
when  he  found  he  had  not  only  broken  his  promise,  but  was  even 
made  king  himself.  But  pray,  dear  mamma,  tell  us  all  yon  can 
remember  about  the  famous  battle  of  Hastings. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  first  thing  William  did,  after  landing  his  Norman  armj, 
was  to  burn,  or,  as  some  authors  say,  sink  his  ships,  so  that  his 
soldiers  might  know  they  could  not  get  back  to  their  own  country* 
by  which  means  he  compelled  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  England.  He  then  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  fort,  and  prepared  for  hostilities. 

KATE. 

'   But  where  was  Harold,  that  he  made  no  opposition  to  the 
landing  of  the  Norman  army  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  was  defending  his  dominions  in  the  North  against  a  lAnd  of 
Norwegian  invaders,  so  that  more  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  before 
he  was  able  to  repel  the  advances  of  his  Norman  foes.  At  length, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  the  two  armies  met  for  conflict. 
Harold  arranged  his  forces  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Norman 
camp,  and  planted  the  royal  standard  of  England  on  the  highest 
point,  determined  to  conquw  or  die  in  its  defence.  The  Norman 
army,  which  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Saxon,  both  in  numbers 
and  warlike  skill,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  commenced  the 
attack  by  a  shower  of  arrows  from  their  cross-bows,  which  was 
met  with  undaunted  valour  by  the  Sazoos.  The  Norman  cavalry 
at  length  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when  both  armies  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  desperate  fury,  the  Normans  using  swords  and 
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lances,  —  the  Saxons,  Danish  battle-axes.  The  engagement  com- 
menced at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  for  several  hours  the  success 
seemed  doubtful,  when  William,  bj  a  well- executed  stratagem, 
gained  an  advantage  which  neither  the  braverj  nor  superior 
number  of  his  forces  had  previouslj  been  able  to  effect 

KATE. 

Praj  tell  us  what  his  stratagem  wa%  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  directed  his  men  to  feign  a  retreat,  which  the  Saxons,  be- 
lieving real,  were  drawn  awaj  from  their  position  in  order  to 
follow,  but  the  wily  Normans  no  sooner  saw  their  foes  dis- 
organised, than  they  fell  upon  them  with  great  furj,  and  a 
scene  of  the  utmost  confusion  and  destruction  ensued.  A  little 
before  sunset  an  arrow  pierced  the  eje  of  Harold  and  penetrated 
to  his  brain,  when  he  almost  immediately  expired.  His  fall  was 
quickly  followed  by  those  of  his  brothers  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  after 
which  the  English  standard  was  cut  down,  and  the  flag  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror  was  soon  waving  in  its  place. 

KATE. 

What  a  fearful  loss  of  life  there  must  have  been ! 

HBS.  LESLnS. 

The  loss  of  the  Normans  has  been  estimated  at  15,000 ;  that  of 
the  Saxons  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  considerably 
greater;  their  defeat,  however,  was  not  occasioned  by  any  de- 
ficiency of  bravery,  but  entirely  by  the  want  of  cavalry,  and 
greater  experience  in  the  art  of  war. 

KATE. 

I  should  have  thought  the  Saxons  would  have  been  most  expert 
soldiers  after  so  many  battles  with  the  Danes  I 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Much  more  is  comprehended  in  the  art  of  war  than  mere  prac- 
tice in  fighting.  Military  discipline  and  strategy  are  of^en  more 
effective  than  the  highest  unskilled  valour;  and  in  those  qualities 
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the  Normans  greatly  excelled,   while  the  superiority  of  their 
cavalry  completed  their  success. 

WILLIE. 

Miss  Selby  told  me  last  night,  mamma,  that  Battle  Abbey  was 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  memory  of  his  famous  victory. 

MBS.    LESLIE. 

Yes ;  that  beautiful  ecclesiastical  structure,  of  which  some  fine 
ruins  still  exist,  owed  its  foundation  to  a  vow  made  by  William 
before  the  engagement,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  build  a  church 
upon  the  spot  if  he  obtained  the  victory.  The  village  of  Battle 
gradually  sprang  up  around  the  abbey,  and  to  this  day  is  regarded 
with  interest  from  the  memorable  event  which  occurred  there. 

MARION. 

I  should  scarcely  have  expected  William  would  have  had 
humanity  enough  to  give  up  the  body  of  Harold  to  his  mother. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  great  reason  to  question  his  having  done  so,  although 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  by  some  historians.  A  French  author, 
and  a  very  accurate  one  too,  relates,  that  though  the  weight  of  the 
corpse  in  gold  was  offered  for  it  to  the  Conqueror,  he  refused  to 
give  it  up,  and  had  it  buried  on  the  beach,  sarcastically  remarking, 
*<  He  guarded  the  coast  while  living,  let  him  continue  to  guard  it 
after  death." 

HERBERT. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  the  entire  county  of 
Sussex  was  divided  among  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  The 
whole  rape  of  Hastings,  including  thirteen  hundreds,  and  now 
numbering  forty-eight  parishes,  was  bestowed  on  Robert,  earl  of 
Eu,  a  Norman  nobleman  who  had  signalised  himself  by  his  skill 
and  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  castle  at  Hastings, 
now  an  interesting  ruin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  liioL 

WILLIE. 

You  Explained  to  us  once,  mamma,  the  meaning  of  a  hundred, 
will  you  tell  us  noW  what  is  meant  by  a  rape  ? 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  an  ancient  term,  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Sussex,  and^  1 
believe,  merely  signifies  a  tract  of  land,  or  distinct  Sussex  is 
divided  into  six  rapes,  the  eastern  part  containing  the  rapes  of 
Lewes,  Fevensey,  and  Hastings ;  the  western,  those  of  Chichester, 
Arundel,  and  Bramber.  After  the  Conquest  each  of  these  rapes 
was  given  to  a  powerful  Norman  nobleman,  who  either  enlarged 
and  strengthened  an  old  castle,  or  built  a  new  one  where  he 
resided,  and  kept  the  vanquished  Anglo-Saxons  in  a  state  of  awe 
and  subjection. 

MABION. 

The  town  of  Hastings,  which  is  built  between  two  high  cliffs 
sloping  towards  the  sea,  is  celebrated  for  the  mildness  of  its  air 
and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
fashionable  suburb  of  St.  Leonards,  formerly  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Hastings,  is  now  united  to  that  town  by  a  continuous  range 
of  elegant  buildings,  facing  the  sea ;  and  is  much  frequented  by 
families  of  distinction  during  the  bathing  season.  The  population 
of  Hastings  is  17,000,  that  of  St.  Leonards  134a 

HERBERT. 

The  market  town  of  Lewes  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  Its  relative 
importance  in  Saxon  times  may  be  inferred  from  its  possessing 
two  mints,  while  Chichester  had  only  one.  At  the  Conquest  the 
'town,  along  with  the  entire  rape,  was  bestowed  upon  William  de 
Warren,  a  Norman  nobleman,  who  married  Gundred,  daughter 
of  the  Conqueror. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  Lewes  is  a  town  which  has  declined  of  late  years  ?  I 
find  it  had  formerly  extensive  works  for  the  casting  of  cannon, 
which  manufacture  has  now  ceased  to  exist. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  has  yielded  in  importance  to  modem  towns,  although  it  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  containing  a  population  of  between 
9000  and  10,000,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  manufacture  of 
paper. 
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MABION. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lewes  is  famous  in  historj  for  the  cele- 
brated battle  fought  near  the  town  on  the  14th  of  Maj,  1264, 
between  the  forces  of  Hemy  the  Third  and  the  confederated  barons 
headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  when  the  king  and  his  valiant  son 
Edward  were  taken  prisoners. 

HERBERT. 

In  that  battle  we  have  an  instance  of  what  mamma  was  jost  ob* 
serving,  of  the  superiority  of  military  judgment  and  experience  orer 
untrained  bravery.  If  the  young  prince  had  been  as  politic  as  he 
was  valiant,  there  is  no  doubt  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different ;  but  elated  by  seeing  a  body  of  the  enemy  fleeing  before  him, 
he  unwisely  pursued  them  four  miles  beyond  the  field  of  battle,  when 
De  Montfort,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  overpowered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  royal  army,  took  the  weak-minded  king  prisoner, 
and,  on  the  return  of  his  valiant  son,  surrounded  him  by  troops,  and 
sent  him  under  a  strong  escort  to  Dover  Castle. 

KATE. 

I  begin  to  see  that  a  skilful  general  depends  more  upon  his  bead 
than  his  hands.  I  suppose,  Prince  Edward  gained  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience ;  for  I  remember  he  afterwards  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  barons  at  Evesham^  in  which  De  Montfort  and  his  son 
Henry  were  killed. 

WILLIE. 

That  brave  young  prince  was  afterwards  king  Edward  the  First, 
was  he  not,  Katie  ? 

KATE. 

He  was,  and  I  believe  altogether  was  considered,  a  very  good 
king;  but,  if  I  had  been  one  of  his  subjects,  I  think  I  should  have 
liked  him  much  better  if  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of  fighting. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  agree  with  you,  Katie.  Edward  the  First  had  undoubtedly 
some  great  and  noble  qualities,  and  greatly  benefited  his  country 
by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  commerce,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  he  granted  to  his  subjects.    At  the  same  time  his  enter- 
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prising  and  warlike  spirit  produced  much  miserj  and  bloodshed, 
and  in  some  instances  overpowered  his  natural  nobility  of  character. 
The  circumstances  of  brutality  attending  the  execution  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  is  a  stigma  on  his  memory  which  nothing  can 
remove. — But  there  are  still  some  other  places  in  Sussex  which 
demand  a  passing  notice. 

WILLIB. 

Horsham  is  a  market  town,  with  a  population  of  nearly  6000 ; 
and  Worthing,  a  pleasant  watering-place,  which  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  half  century,  and  now  contains  between  5000  and 
6000  inhabitants. 

MARION. 

The  ancient  town  of  Arundel  has  a  claim  to  our  attention,  not 
on  account  of  size,  for  it  has  less  than  3000  inhabitants,  but  for 
its  romantic  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  noble  castle,  which 
stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Arun,  is 
for  the  most  part  a  modern  erection,  but  has  been  made  so  closely 
to  correspond  with  the  ancient  fortress,  that  all  its  feudal  grandeur 
is  retained.  The  original  Saxon  keep,  some  smaller  towers,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  structure,  still  remain. 

EAT£. 

Arundel  Castle  has  been  a  place  of  some  note  in  history,  has  it 
not? 

MARION. 

It  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  empress  Maude,  on  her  arrival 
from  Normandy  to  contest  her  right  with  Stephen  to  the  crown  of  • 
England.  The  castle  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  queen 
Adeliza,  the  relict  of  Henry  the  First,  and  the  stepmother  of 
Maude ;  and  although  not  one  of  her  partisans,  she  hospitably 
entertained  her,  and  refused  to  give  her  up  to  the  demands  of 
Stephen,  who  surrounded  the  castle  with  a  strong  force.  On  the 
resolute  refusal  of  the  queen  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by 
the  surrender  of  her  kinswoman,  Stephen  generously  allowed 
Maude  to  leave  the  Castle  unmolested. 

HERBERT. 

Arundel  Castle  participated  largely  in  the  disasters  occasioned 
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by  the  civil  wars  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  It  was 
taken  first  bj  one  party,  and  then  by  the  other,  and  ultimately  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  Parliamentarians. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  happened  to  meet  the  other  day  with  an  interesting  aceoant 
of  a  great  festival  which  took  place  at  Arandel  Castle,  on  the  15th 
of  June^  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  sixth  centenaiy 
of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta.  A  brilliant  assemblage  of  nearly 
three  hundred  distinguished  guests  graced  the  ducal  board,  their 
noble  host,  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  having  provided  an  entertain- 
ment in  every  way  worthy  and  significant  of  the  grand  event 
which  they  had  met  to  commemorate.  The  baronial  hall,  instead 
of  being  decorated  with  the  tasteful  embellishments  usual  to  such 
courtly  scenes,  was  hung  with  complete  suits  of  ancient  armour, 
while  swords,  spears,  and  other  warlike  implements,  glittered  on 
the  walls,  and  every  extraneous  aid  was  employed  to  dignify  the 
memory  of  those  noble  barons  whose  magnanimous  conduct,  600 
years  before,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  £nglxsh  liberty. 

WILLIE. 

I  wish,  mamma,  you  would  tell  us  something  more  about  Magna 
Charta  and  king  John. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Not  this  morning,  my  love.  Our  next  conversation  will  be  on 
the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which  is  situated  the  celebrated  meadow 
of  Runnymede,  the  spot  on  which  the  barons  compelled  John  to 
comply  with  their  just  demands;  and  I  promise  you  I  will  then  tell 
you  all  I  can  remember  about  that  interesting  event. 
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SURREY. ' 

Subjects  :  — ^Boundaries. —  Size. — ^Ancient  Inhabitants. — ^Invasion  of  Romans. 
— Coway- Stakes. —  Yigoroos  Resistance  of  Britons. —  Final  Subjugation — 
Fine  Scenery. —  Chief  Rivers. —  Guildford. —  Ancient  Castle. —  Runnymede. 
— Provisions  of  Magna  Charta. —  Meeting  of  King  John  and  the  Barons. — 
Signature  of  Magna  Charta. — Arbitrary  Laws. —  John's  Regret  at  the  Con- 
cessions granted. —  Ancient  Errors  of  Sovereign  and  People. — Power  now 
judiciously  balanced  and  defined. — Croydon.  —  Entertainment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  —  Kingston-upon-Thames.  —  Coronation  Stone.  —  Famham.  — 
Hops. — Noble  Castle. — Ruins  of  Wavcrley  Abbey.— Chertsey. — Benedictine 
Abbey. — Poet  Cowley. — Godalming. — Dorking. —  Epsom  Races  :  Evils  not 
unfrequently  attendant—  Epsom  Salts. — Richmond.— Populous  Parishes. — 
Rural  Villages. — Putney. — Thomas  Cromwell. — Ann  of  Cleves. —  Holbein. 
—  Xiambeth. —  Hardicanute.  —  Singular  Law  made  by  Edgar. — Lambeth 
Palace.  —  Persecuted  Lollards.  —  Forerunners  of  the  Reformation. —  Gun- 
powder Plot —  Religions  Intolerance  of  James  the  First  and  Elizabeth.^* 
Blessing  of  perfect  religions  Liberty. 

«  Of  course,  mamma,  you  remember  your  promise  about  Magna 
Cbarta,**  said  Willie  to  bis  mother^  when  sbe  next  joined  her 
children  for  couTersation  on  ''  England  as  it  was  and  is." 

'<  Certainly,  my  dear ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  fulfil  it  in  proper 
time,"  was  her  reply ;  *'  but  you  know  there  are  several  subjects 
which  previously  claim  our  attention.  In  the  first  place,  you  may 
mention  the  boundaries  and  size  of  Surrey." 

WILLIE. 

Surrey  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Middlesex,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Thames  ;  on  the  east  by  Kent ;  on  the  south  by 
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Sussex;  and  on  the  west  bj  Berkshire  and  Hampshire.     It  is 
about  thirtj-seven  miles  long  and  twenty-seven  broad. 

HERBERT. 

This  county  appears  to  have  been  anciently  included  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Regni,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  border, 
which  it  is  thought  probably  belonged  to  Cantium  or  Kent.  On 
Csesar's  second  expedition  to  our  island,  he  passed  through  thii 
county  on  his  way  to  the  territories  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  is 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Thames  at  a  ford  called  Ck)way-Stake5, 
near  Walton-upon-Thames. 

KATE. 

Coway-Stakes !  what  a  singular  name. 

HERBERT. 

The  name  perpetuates  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Britons 
under  Cassivelaunus  to  the  inroads  of  the  Roman  invaders.  On 
becoming  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  ford  the  river, 
the  Britons  defended  the  bank  with  sharp  stakes  firmly  driven  in 
the  soil.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Romans,  however,  over- 
came all  difficulties,  and  although  in  fording  the  river  they  could 
only  manage  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  when  they  reached 
the  shore  they  soon  compelled  the  Britons  to  flee  before  them.  On 
the  entire  subjugation  of  the  county,  it  was  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Britannia  Prima  ;  and  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
foi^Aied  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex. 

MARION. 

This  county  was  called  Suth-rey  in  Saxon  times,  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  termination  rey^  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  signifying  a  river. 

KATE. 

The  scenery  of  some  parts  of  Surrey  is  very  picturesque,  and 
the  county  is  everywhere  studded  with  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  It  is  watered  by  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  the  Bourn, 
the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle. 

WILLIE. 

Guildford  is  the  county  town,  upon  the  river  Wey. 
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HEBBEBT. 

The  town  of  Guildford  is  very  deficient  in  historical  interest. 
It  is  well  builty  and  formerlj  possessed  a  good  clothing  trade, 
which  has  long  since  become  extinct.  It  now  carries  on  an  exten* 
sive  trade  with  the  metropolis  in  corn,  malt,  and  ale,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  races,  which  take  place  annually  in  the  Whitsun 
week.  The  summer  assizes  are  held  alternately  at  this  town  and 
Croydon.     The  population  of  Guildford  is  about  7000. 

Sues*  LESLIE* 

Guildford  possesses  a  ruined  tower  of  an  ancient  castle,  no  doubt 
a  relic  of  feudal  times ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  important 
event  connected*  with  its  history.  As  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta  is  the  grand  historical  transaction  relating  to  this  county, 
I  think  we  may  as  well  direct  our  attention  to  Runnymede,  before 
we  notice  the  numerous  towns  and  populous  villages  of  Surrey. 
Perhaps,  Katie,  you  can  tell  us  in  what  part  of  the  county  the 
celebrated  meadow  is  situated. 

KATE.' 

Runnymede  is  a  large  green  plain  in  the  parish  of  Egham,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  county,  between  Windsor  in  Berkshire, 
and  Staines  in  Middlesex.  The  Egham  races  are  annually  held 
there. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  meadow  remains  in  much  the  same  state 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  worthy  patriotic  barons,  and  that^the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  age  has  not  covered  it  with  bricks  and 
mortar. 

MB8.  LESLIE. 

I  remember,  Herbert,  you  gave  us  such  a  good  account  of  the 
noble  perseverance  of  the  barons  in  compelling  King  John  to 
consent  to  meet  them  to  listen  to  their  just  demands,  that  I  engaged 
you  to  describe  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  Runnymede 
on  the  memorable  16th  of  June,  1216. 

HEBBEBT. 

I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  scene  depicted  in  the  annals  of 
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English  history  of  such  surpassing  interest  as  that  which  Rannj- 
mede  presented  on  that  important  day.  All  classes  were  anxiouslj 
looking  to  the  result  of  that  great  meeting,  which  was  to  decide  the 
question  whether  they  were  henceforward  to  be  subject  to  the 
despotic  will  of  a  tyrant,  or  be  at  liberty  to  think  and  act  as  free 
men. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Not  all  classes,  Herbert  There  was  one  section  of  the  people, 
and  that  a  very  large  one,  who  might  have  beheld  the  proceedings 
of  that  day  with  listless  apathy.  I  allude  to  those  in  a  state  of 
villdnage.  To  such,  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter  were  not 
intended  to  extend,  as  they  were  believed  to  be  so  completely  the 
property  of  their  masters,  as  not  to  form  any  part  of  the  general 
community.  Out  of  the  sixty-three  clauses  contained  in  the 
famous  Magna  Charta,  one  only  had  reference  to  the  villan,  and 
that  clause  merely  related  to  the  protection  of  his  implements  of 
husbandry  ;  himself,  his  wife,  and  children  being  still  included  in 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  master. 

KATE. 

After  all,  the  barons  appear  to  have  been  very  selfish  and  inccm- 
sistent,  to  take  so  much  trouble  to  secure  their  own  liberties,  and 
yet  to  pay  no  regard  at  all  to  the  rights  of  the  labouring  classes. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Selfishness  is,  alas  I  inherent  in  the  human  heart ;  and  villanage 
had  so  long  existed  that  it  was  scarcely  regarded  as  an  evil, 
excepting  by  those  who  suffered  from  it.  But  though  Magna 
Charta  did  not  contemplate  the  emancipation  of  the  villan,  it  gra- 
dually effected  it,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  free  constitution 
whose  privileges  now  extend  to  every  member  of  the  community. 
But  we  are  keeping  Herbert  from  giving  us  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  eventful  day. 

HERBEBT. 

The  royal  procession,  which  consisted  of  the  king,  Pandulph, 
the  legate  of  the  Pope,  eight  bishops,  and  a  few  English  nobles^ 
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slowly  moved  from  Windsor  to  the  ''Mead  of  Council."  The 
whole  body  of  English  barons,  clad  in  complete  armour,  with  Earl 
Fitz  Walter  at  their  head,  advanced  from  Staines.  Both  parties 
encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other ;  the  king,  arrajed 
in  his  royal  robes  and  golden  crown,  awaited  with  feigned  com- 
placency the  part  he  was  required  to  perform  in  the  extraordinary 
scene ;  and  when  the  barons  presented  their  demands,  agreed  to 
them  with  scarcely  any  alteration. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Some  authorities  state  that  the  conferences  lasted  five  days,  and 
that  although  the  Great  Charter  bears  the  date  of  the  15th  of  June, 
it  was  not  actually  signed  and  sealed  until  the  19th.  Copies  of 
Magna  Charta  were  immediately  after  sent  to  every  diocese  in  the 
kingdom,  and  read  publicly  twice  a  year  in  all  the  cathedrals  that 
the  people  might  bear  their  rights  in  mind. 

KATE. 

I  should  think  there  was  not  much  danger  of  their  being  for- 
gotten. 

WILLIE. 

How  much  I  should  like  to  see  a  copy  of  Magna  Charta.  Miss 
Selby  says  there  is  one  in  the  British  Museum. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  a  much  better  Latin  scholar 
than  you  are,  before  you  could  read  it ;  and  even  Herbert  would  be 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  many  of  its  obsolete 
terms  and  phrases.  Happily  for  us,  there  is  no  necessity  to  consult 
it  in  the  present  day ;  but  as  a  memorial  of  the  early  struggle  for 
independence,  it  is  the  most  interesting  document  extant. 

WILLIE. 

I  thought  we  should  have  heard  more  about  what  was  in  Magna 
Charta,  and  in  what  kind  of  manner  it  caused  such  a  happy  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Charter,  all  persons  who  held  estates 
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under  the  crown  were  in  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  who 
could  imprison  or  banish  them,  and  dispose  of  their  goods  without 
reference  to  any  law  whatever.  No  ladj  of  rank  could  many 
without  the  consent  of  the  king ;  and,  what  was  a  greater  hardship 
still,  he  could  compel  her  to  marry  whom  he  chose,  or  to  submit  to 
very  heavy  fines  in  case  of  disobedience.  Fines  were  inflicted  for 
even  the  most  trifling  offences,  and,  in  fact,  the  king  had  absolute 
power  over  the  persons  and  property  of  his  subjects.  By  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta  most  of  these  grievances  were  redressed, 
the  king's  power  became  limited,  and  no  person  could  be  punished 
for  an  offence  except  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

KATE. 

I  remember  John  soon  repented  of  signing  Magna  Charta. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  on  his  return  to  Windsor  Castle  his  rage  and  fury  against 
the  barons  knew  no  liounds ;  and  after  several  days  spent  in  vehe- 
ment imprecations  against  them,  and  unavailing  lamentations  at 
the  concessions  he  had  made,  he  departed  for  Winchester,  from 
whence  he  withdrew  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  remained  three 
weeks,  meditating  plans  of  revenge,  his  chosen  associates  being 
fishermen  and  sailors.  On  leaving  the  island  he  was  joined  by 
bands  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  in  the  hope  of  gain,  assisted  him 
to  make  war  upon  his  subjects.  He  marched  through  the  county 
of  Kent,  burnt  the  houses,  and  laid  siege  to  Bochester  Castle, 
which,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  eight  weeks,  under  a  noble 
baron  named  D'Albiney,  was  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  concluding  scenes  of  this  eventful 
reign.  You  know  that  in  a  moment  of  despondency  the  English 
barons  resorted  to  the  unwise  step  of  seeking  aid  from  France ; 
that  Louis  the  Dauphin  invaded  England ;  and  that  the  country  was 
unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  death  of  its  detested  king. 

MABION. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  cannot  understand  about  this  period 
of  English  history.  If  the  conduct  of  the  barons  in  standing  out 
"^~  their  rights  and  liberties  in  the  reign  of  John  deserves  to  be 
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fio  much  extolled,  why  Bbould  the  rebellion  of  the  barons  under 
Simon  de  Montfort,  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
be  generally  condemned  ? 

UR8.  LESLIE. 

There  are  few  narratiyes  which  better  serve  to  show  the  errors 
and  extremes  into  which  mankind  is  prone  to  fall,  than  those  of 
the  period  referred  to.    In  the  reign  of  John,  the  error  consisted 
in  the  king  laying  claim  to  the  right  of  absolute  monarchy,  without 
any  regard  whatever  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.    In  that  of 
Henry  the  Third,  the  fault  lay  in  the  opposite  extreme — the 
usurped  and  self-constituted  power  of  the  nobles,  who  all  but 
ignored  that  of  the  king.    In  the  former  case,  the  barons  merely 
struggled  for  their  own  rights,  while  in  the  latter  they  endea- 
voured to  deprive  the  king  of  his  prerogative.     We  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  excellence  of  our  own  constitution,  in  which 
the  power  is  happily  balanced  between  king,  lords,  and  commons. 
But  we  have  made  a  long  digression,  and  must  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  towns  of  Surrey. 

KATE. 

Croydon  is  an  ancient  town,  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  built  upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  The  town 
formerly  possessed  a  palace  belonging  to  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  whole  court  were 
entertained  for  seven  days  by  Archbishop  Parker.  The  palace 
w^as  afterwards  converted  into  a  calico-printing  manufactory ;  but 
the  works  have  since  been  abandoned,  and  the  trade  of  the  town 
now  principally  consists  in  corn.    Its  population  is  about  10,000. 

ICABION. 

Kingston-npon^Thames  is  also  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Boman  station,  urns,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  having  frequently 
been  discovered.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  no  less  than  nine  of  our  Saxon  kings  are 
said  to  have  been  crowned  there. 

KRS.  LESLIE. 

Sngston  possesses  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity  called  the  Coro- 
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nation  Stone,  on  which  the  Saxon  monarchs  are  said  to  have  sat 
during  the  ceremony  of  coronation.  It  has  been  carefollj  pre- 
served, and  in  1850  was  removed  from  its  former  place  near  the 
old  church  to  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  town,  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  and  surrounded  by  handsome  iron  railings. 
The  names  of  seven  Saxon  kings  who  were  crowned  upon  it  are 
inscribed  upon  the  pedestal ;  two  of  those  mentioned  by  Speed 
the  historian,  having  .been  omitted,  as  some  doubt  is  entertained 
by  archseologists  as  to  the  fact  of  their  coronation  having  taken 
place  at  Eangston. 

WILLIE. 

How  much  I  should  like  to  see  that  old  stone.  But  will  you 
tell  us,  mamma,  the  names  of  the  kings  who  were  crowned  on  it  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Athelstan,  a.d.  924 ;  Edmund,  a.d.  940  ;  Edred,  ad.  946 ;  Edgar, 
AD.  959 ;  Edward  the  Second,  a  J).  975 ;  Ethelred  the  Second,  a.©. 
979 ;  and  Edmund  the  Second,  aj>.  1016. 

HERBERT. 

The  preservation  of  such  a  curious  relic  of  olden  time  does 
honour  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston. 

WILLIE. 

Farnham,  in  Surrey,  is  noted  for  hops,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  Famham  hops  are  greatly  celebrated,  and  are 
generally  sold  at  one-third  higher  price  than  those  of  any  other 
district.  The  town  of  Farnham  was  anciently  called  Fernham,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  heaths  of  fern  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Famham  Castle  was  built  ad.  1129,  by  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  brother  of  king  Stephen.  It  was  twice  destroyed 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  country,  once  in  the  reign  of 
John,  and  again  in  that  of  Charles  the  First  After  the  Resto- 
ration, it  was  rebuilt  by  bishop  Morley,  at  a  cost  of  8000/.  Some 
fine  portions  of  the  ancient  structure,  however,  still  remain,  and 
are  calculated  to  impress  the  beholder  with  astonishment  by  their 
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massiveness  and  simple  grandeur.  The  picturesque  ruins  of 
Waverlej  Abbej  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Farnham, 
close  to  the  modem  mansion  that  bears  the  same  name. 

HERBERT. 

Chertsey  is  an  ancient  town  of  Surrey,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  a  Benedictine  Abbey  founded  there  soon  after  Christianity  was 
established  in  Britain.  Scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains  of  that 
once  magnificent  structure,  which  formerly  extended  over  four 
acres,  and  is  said  to  have  looked  more  like  a  town  than  a  single 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  Cowley,  the  poet,  was  born  at 
Chertsey. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Grodalming,  Dorking,  and  Epsom,  are  towns  of  Surrey ;  but  they 
possess  scarcely  sufficient  interest  to  claim  a  separate  notice. 
Grodalming  formerly  had  an  extensive  clothing  trade,  and  stocking 
manufactory ;  but  both  branches  of  industry  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  Dorking  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  superior  breed  of  fowls, 
and  Epsom  for  its  annual  races,  which  are  held  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring downs,  and  attract  a  vast  assemblage  of  fashionable 
irisitors. 

HERBERT. 

You  do  not  approve  of  races,  I  know,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  do  not,  my  dear.  Many  bright  prospects  have  been  for  ever 
blighted  by  a  **  Derby  Day," — many  happy  homes  made  desolate  ! 
Jjet  us  imagine  (and  yet  it  is  no  ideal  picture)  a  carefully  nur- 
tured youth,  whose  early  promise  gladdened  the  hearts  of  his 
anxious  parents,  induced  by  some  questionable  companion  to  attend 
the  ''Derby.'*  The  excitement  of  the  scene  leaves  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  memory.  As  the  year  revolves,  he  determines 
to  go  again.  He  goes  again  and  again,  until  the  once  guileless 
spectator  becomes  a  regular  and  professional  frequenter  of  the 
**  Turf."  Extravagant  betting  is  followed  by  sleepless  nights, — 
broken  health, — ^ruined  reputation ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
forgery  and  suicide  end  his  melancholy  career. 

N  N 
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MARION. 

Ohy  mamma>  what  a  dismal  picture  jou  have  drawn ! 

MR&  LESLIE. 

And  yet  the  .case  I  have  supposed  is  neither  an  exaggerated  nor 
unfrequent  one. 

KATE. 

Epsom  is  also  famed  for  medicinal  salts,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  medicine  known  as  Epsom  Salts  was  formerly  extracted  from 
a  mineral  spring,  in  high  repute  at  Epsom  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century ;  hut  chemists  have  since  discovered  the  same  me- 
dicinal saline  property  in  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia, 
termed  by  them  sulphate  of  magnesia,  but  which  is  more  commonly 
called  Epsom  Salts,  from  the  name  of  the  place  whence  it  was  first 
obtained. 

MARION. 

The  picturesque  village  of  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spots  in  Surrey.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  and  sammit  of  a  hill, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  surrounded  by  a  richly-wooded 
and  fertile  country,  whose  romantic  scenery  has  often  formed  a 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  pen  of  the  poet.  Li 
size  and  local  advantages  Richmond  surpasses  many  towns,  and  it 
has  a  population  of  above  9000. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  county  of  Surrey  also  contains  the  parliamentary  boroughs 
of  Southwark  and  Lambeth  ;  the  populous  parishes  of  Rotherhithe, 
Bermondsey,  Newington,  Walworth,  Eennington,  Camberwell,  and 
Peckham,  which  all  derive  their  chief  importance  from  their 
proximity  to  the  metropolis,  their  respective  populations  being 
included  in  that  of  London :  and  it  also  comprehends  the  pretty 
rural  villages  of  Kew,  Wimbledon,  Dulwich,  Norwood,  Brixton, 
Tooting,  Mitcham,  and  Putney. 

KATE. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  bom  at 
Putney,  I  believe,  mamma  ? 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  was,  Katie.  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  particulars  of 
his  eventful  history. 

KATE. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  was  raised  from  that  humble 
station  to  be  chancellor  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
favourites  of  Henrj  the  Eighth ;  but  at  length  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  displease  the  king,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
afterwards  beheaded. 

WILLIE. 

Henry  the  Eighth  appears  to  ht^ve  beheaded  nearly  all  his 
favourites !    But  what  did  Cromwell  do  to  displease  him  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Being  a  friend  to  the  Reformation,  he  advised  the  king  to  marry 
Ann  of  Cleves,  one  of  the  Protestant  princesses  of  Germany,  and 
employed  Holbein,  a  famous  painter,  to  take  her  portrait,  with 
which  Henry  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  immediately  demanded 
her  in  marriage.  Instead,  however,  of  the  lady  being  as  beautiful 
as  she  had  been  represented,  she  was  plain  and  homely-looking, 
which  caused  the  king  to  take  a  violent  dislike  to  her ;  he  therefore 
soon  divorced  her,  and  beheaded  Cromwell  for  having  proposed 
the  match. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  the  unlucky  ))ainter  also  lost  his  head,  for  he  was  more 
to  blame  than  Cromwell  in  the  matter  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

He  certainly  was,  and  yet  he  escaped  with  impunity,  which 
shows  that  Henry,  coarse  and  vicious  as  he  was,  could  yet  appre- 
ciate superior  talent;  for  Holbein  was  a  very  eminent  artist 
notwithstanding  his  flattering  representation  of  Ann  of  Cleves. 
I  remember  an  anecdote  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Holbein  which 
shows,  in  a  still  more  striking  light,  the  estimation  in  which  the 
king  held  the  painter. 

WILLIE. 

Pray  go  on,  mamma.    I  am  so  fond  of  anecdotes. 

NX  2 
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MKS.  LESLIE. 

Some  dispute,  I  forget  what,  had  arisen  between  a  nobleman  and 
Holbein,  when  the  former  went  to  the  king,  and,  in  strong  terms, 
demanded  the  life  of  the  painter.  The  king  desired  Holbein  to 
apologise,  believing  him  to  be  in  fault ;  but  the  enraged  peer  wonld 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  life  of  the  **  plebeian,'' 
as  he  called  him.  Henrj  at  length  replied,  ^'  Mj  lord,  joa  have 
not  now  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with  me ;  whatever  punishment 
you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge  against  him,  shall  surely  be 
inflicted  on  yourself;  remember,  that  I  can,  whenever  I  please, 
make  lords,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein." 

WILLIE. 

I  think  that  painter  was  a  lucky  fellow  if  he  managed  to  escape 
being  put  to  death  at  last.  I  should  have  been  dreadfully  fright- 
ened if  I  had  been  one  of  Henry's  favourites ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  suppose,  somehow,  Holbein  contrived  to  keep  in  favour  with 
the  king,  for  he  died  a  natural  death  in  1554. 

KATE. 

Lambeth,  in  Surrey,  is  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  as  the  place  where  the  Danish  king,  Hardicanute,  died 
suddenly,  from  intemperance,  while  attending  the  marriage  feast 
of  one  of  his  nobles.  • 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Excess  in  eating  and  drinking  was  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
vices  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors,  and  one  which 
produced  frequent  quarrels,  and  sometimes  ended  in  bloodshed. 
I  remember  reading  of  a  curious  method  that  was  adopted  by 
Edgar,  with  a  view  to  restraining  his  nobles  from  intemperance. 
In  those  days,  when  a  feast  was  given,  it  was  the  custom  for  all 
the  guests  to  drink  out  of  one  large  vessel,  and  as  those  who  drank 
first  generally  took  much  more  than  their  share,  there  was  but 
little  left  for  those  who  came  after,  which  was  sure  to  occasion  a 
considerable  display  of  angry  feeling.  To  prevent  these  frequent 
quarrels,  Edgar  ordered  that  all  drinking  vessels  should  be  pro- 
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Tided  with  knobs  of  brass,  placed  at  stated  distances  from  each 
other,  and  decreed  that  no  person,  under  a  severe  penalty^  should 
drink  more  than  the  quantity  contained  in  the  vessel  between  one 
knob  and  another. 

MABIOK. 

What  an  extraordinary  idea  such  a  law  gives  one  of  the  amount 
of  etiquette  which  then  prevailed ! 

HERBEBT. 

Lambeth  Palace  has  been,  for  several  centuries,  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  It  possesses  considerable 
historical  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the 
prison-house  of  the  persecuted  Lollards,  many  of  whom  were 
brought  to  the  stake  by  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 

MARION. 

I  think  all  the  merit  of  the  Reformation  ought  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  Luther,  for  Wicklifife  and  the  Lollards  certainly  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  it^  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Luther 
lived. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

'  Undoubtedly.  And  the  seed  then  sown  was  never  eradicated, 
although  the  long  period  of  civil  warfare  which  succeeded  w^as 
very  unfavourable  to  the  extension  of  vital  religion.  There  had, 
however,  always  been  some  either  secretly  to  deplore,  or  openly  to 
protest  against,  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
80  that  the  Reformation  in  Germany  may  be  said  rather  to  have 
fanned  into  a  fame  the  feeble  spark  of  Protestantism  in  England, 
than  actually  to  have  enkindled  it. 

HERBERT. 

The  famous  Gunpowder  Plot  forms  an  important  event  in  the 
historical  reminiscences  of  Lambeth.  It  was  there  that  the  con- 
spirators rented  a  house,  and  gradually  collected  in  it  the 
gunpowder  and  combustibles  necessary  for  the  dreadful  deed 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  execute. 

NN  3 
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WILLIE. 

Oh !  I  am  so  glad  we  are  going  to  bear  all  about  the  Gnu- 
powder  Plot ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstaDces  of  the 
plot,  and  the  way  in  which  its  execution  was  prevented,  that  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  go  over  them  this  morning.  It 
may,  however^  be  instructive  to  notice  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
conspiracy. 

KATE. 

It  was  principally  owing  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Catholics 
at  finding  James  the  First  determined  to  abandon  the  religion  of 
his  mother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  become  a  Protestant,  was  it 
not  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

If  James  had  merely  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own  religions 
convictions,  and  allowed  his  Eoman  Catholic  subjects  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  the  same,  in  all  probability  such  a  diabolical  scheme 
would  never  have  been  devised.  The  great  mistake  of  that  age 
was  the  want  of  religious  toleration. .  The  religion  of  the  sovereign 
was  to  be  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  any  deviation  from  the 
prescribed  form  of  worship  was  visited  with  the  infliction  of 
severe  penalties.  The  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  accession  of 
James,  whose  mother  had  lived  and  died  a  rigid  papist,  had  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party ;  and  it  was  with  feelings 
of  the  keenest  disappointment  that  they  found  the  king  not  only 
upholding  the  reformed  religion,  but  actually  putting  in  force  all 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  which  had  been  passed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

KATE. 

What !  did  Elizabeth  pass  laws  against  the  Catholics,  mamma  ? 
Why,  that  was  as  bad  as  Mary's  persecution  of  the  Protestants ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Protestant  intolerance  of  Elizabeth  was  of  a  milder  charae- 
f  er  than  the  Catholic  bigotry  of  Mary^  but  fines  and  imprisonments 
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for  conscience  sake,"  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  especiallj 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  reign.  Several  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators engaged  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  were  nearly  allied  to 
gentlemen  whose  estates  had  been  wasted  by  continual  fines  for 
their  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  palliate 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  which  these  fanatics  sought  to  destroy 
the  Protestant  government  by  a  single  blow  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  hold  the  government  altogether  blameless. 

MARION. 

You  know,  mamma,  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  which  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  conspi- 
rators. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Nothing  can  possibly  extenuate  the  guilt  of  so  diabolical  a  plot ; 
but  while  our  minds  instinctively  recoil  from  those  who  could 
engage  in  it,  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  deplore  the  religious 
intolerance  which  induced  it.  My  principal  reason  for  bringing 
this  matter  so  prominently  before  you,  has  been  to  awaken 
emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  blessing  we  possess  of  perfect  religious 
liberty.     Our  next  county  is  Hampshire. 
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CONVERSATION    XXXIV. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Subjects:  —  New  Forest.  —  Selfishness  of  William  the  Conqueror.  —  Bound- 
aries of  County.—  Size.-^Chief  Rivers. — Ancient  Inhabitanta. —  Conqncflt  br 
Romans.  —  Diversity  of  Scenery.  —  Improved  System  of  Cultivation. — 
Mineral  Produce.—  City  of  Winchester. — Great  Antiquity. —  Early  Import- 
ance.— Ancient  Seat  of  Learning. — Alfred  the  Great. — Ignorance  of  detgf. 

—  Superior  Rank  of  Bishop Cathedral — Amusing  Anecdote. —  Gospel 

Oak.—  William  of  Wykeham.—  Hospital  of  St,  Cross —  Historical  HecoUec- 

tions.  —  Decline  in  Importance. — Portsmouth Portsea.  — BockyanL  — 

Historical  Recollections.  —  Gosport.  —  Haslar  Hospital.  —  Southampton.  — 
Canute  the  Great. — Dr.  Isaac  Watts. —  Netley  Abbey. —  Beaulica  Abbey. 

—  Privilege  of  Sanctuary. — Perkin  Warbeck.~-Cities  of  Refuge. — Margaret 
of  Anjou. —  Silchester. — Basingstoke  and  other  Towns. —  Isle  of  WighL — 
Size. — Solent  Sea. — Independent  Lords  of  Wight — Magnificent  Scenerr. — 
Newport — Carisbrook  Castle. —  Charles  the  First — Colonel  Hammond. — 
Disappointment  of  Charles.  —  His  Captivity  at  Carisbrook.  —  Inefieccual 
Attempts  to  Escape.  —  Removal  to  Hurst  Castle.  —  Carisbrook  Castle  the 
Prison-Home  of  his  youngest  Children — Death  of  Princess  Elizabeth. — 

Ryde Magnificent  Scenery. — Shanklin  Chine. —  Black-Gang  and  other 

celebrated  Chines.— The  Undercliff.— Ventnor.— The  Needles.—  ScratdieU*s 
Bay. —  West  Cowes. — East  Cowcs. —  Osborne  House. —  Contrast  between 
the  Condition  of  Queen  Victoria  and  that  of  Charles  the  First —  Condidon 
of  People  equally  Improved. —  Causes  to  which  the  happy  Change  may  be 
ascribed. 

"  I  SUPPOSE  we  shall  only  cease  to  meet  with  instances  of  the 
tyranny  and  rapacity  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  we  have 
concluded  our  investigation  of  England^"  said  Marion  Leslie  to  her 
mother,  as  they  were  preparing  for  their  intended  conversation 
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on  Hampshire.  ''The  New  Forest,  an  extensive  district  in  the 
aouth-western  part  of  Hampshire,  was  either  entirely  made  or 
greatly  enlarged  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  his  favourite 
pursuit  of  hunting ;  and  so  utterly  regardless  was  he  of  anything 
but  his  own  gratification,  that  in  making  that  vast  forest  he 
actually  destroyed  thirty-six  churches,  and  nearly  as  many  villages, 
driving  out  the  poor  inhabitants  to  find  shelter  where  and  how 
they  could ! " 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  hns  been  thought  that  William  in  afibresting  so  large  a  tract 
of  land  was  probably  influenced  by  another  motive,  beside  that 
derived  from  the  prospect  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  His  possession  of  the  English  throne  was  very  insecure, 
and  a  rebellion  of  his  newly-conquered  English  subjects  by  no 
means  improbable ;  in  which  case,  that  depopulated  district,  which 
lay  opposite  to  Normandy,  might  have  proved  a  safer  route  for 
fresh  supplies  of  Norman  soldiers,  than  if  it  had  been  inhabited 
by  bands  of  sturdy  foresters,  who  would  have  combined  to  oppose 
their  progress.  However  this  might  have  been,  nothing  could 
palliate  the  cruelty  and  selfishness  of  the  act.  But  we  had  better 
proceed  in  our  usual  order,  and  at  once  ascertain  the  boundaries 
and  size  of  Hampshire. 

KATE. 

Hampshire  is  a  southern  maritime  county,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Berkshire,  on  the  east  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  on  the  south  by 
the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  west  by  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  belongs  to  this  county,  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  strait  called  the  Solent  Sea,  or  the  West  Channel,  and  Spit- 
head.  The  greatest  length  of  the  mainland  of  Hampshire  is  about 
forty-six  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  forty-one  miles. 

WILLIE. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Hampshire  are  the  Itchen,  the  Avon,  the 
Anton,  and  the  Exe. 

HERBERT. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  this  county  is  thought  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  three  distinct  tribes :  the  Begni,  who  pos- 
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sessed  the  lands  bordering  on  the  coast ;  the  Belgse,  a  people  of 
Germany,  who  were  settled  in  the  middle  part ;  and  the  Atrebatii, 
who  dwelt  in  the  northern  district  contiguous  to  Berkshire.  It 
appears  to  have  been  conquered  by  Vespasian,  during  the  time  he 
served  as  an  officer  under  Claudius,  and  was  the  first  part  of 
Britain  that  became  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  This  district 
was  subsequently  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Britannia 
Prima,  and  during  the  period  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wessez. 

MARION. 

What  a  great  diversity  of  scenery  there  is  in  Hampshire !  Some 
parts  of  the  county  are  very  hilly,  in  others  extensive  plains  pre- 
vail. Wild  uncultivated  heaths  are  interspersed  with  spots  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  bold  grandeur  of  its  coasts  presents 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  quiet  rural  beauty  of  the  inland  districts. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  soil  of  a  great  portion  of  this  county  is  naturally  poor  and 
unproductive,  many  parts  having  formerly  been  considered  scarcely 
worth  the  labour  of  cultivation.  The  improved  system  of  tillage 
which  has  been  adopted  of  late  years  has,  however,  been  attended 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results ;  so  that  Hampshire,  although  not 
ranking  along  with  the  most  highly  cultivated  counties  of  England, 
may  yet  boast  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  combination 
of  industry  and  science.  Tbis  county  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
superiority  of  its  hams  and  bacon. 

HERBERT. 

I  suppose  we  must  rank  Hampshire  among  the  iron-producing 
counties  of  England,  but  it  only  yields  annually  about  13,000  tons 
of  iron  ore. 

KATE, 

We  had  bett&  notice  the  mainland  of  Hampshire  before  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  had  we  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Certainly,  my  dear^  and  Willie  may  now  tell  us  the  capital  of 
the  county* 
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WILLIE. 

The  city  of  Winchester,  on  the  river  Itchen. 

KATE. 

The  antiquity  of  Winchester  is  said  to  go  back  to  a  period  long 
before  the  Koman  invasion.  Its  ancient  name  was  Caer-Gwent, 
or  the  White  City,  derived  from  its  having  been  built  upon  a  chalky 
soil.  On  the  conquest  of  the  BelgsB  by  the  Romans  it  became  one 
of  their  principal  stations  under  the  name  Yenta  ;  and  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  retained  its  importance  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wessez. 

HERBERT. 

On  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  by  Egbert  king 
of  Wessex,  at  the  commencement  of  the  9th  century,  Winchester 
obtained  the  higher  distinction  of  capital  of  all  England,  a  dignity 
it  retained  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  indeed 
for  some  time  afler  the  Norman  conquest,  Winchester  was  con- 
sidered equal,  if  not  superior,  to  London  in  importance. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Winchester  is  distinguished  as  the  most  ancient  seat  of  learning 
in  the  British  dominions.  The  venerable  college  of  St  Mary's,  in 
which  students  are  still  prepared  for  Oxford,  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  a  school  to  which  the  illustrious  Alfred  was  sent  at  a  very 
early  age  to  be  instructed  by  Swithen,  prior  of  Winchester. 

KATE. 

The  prior  could  not  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  royal  pupil,  for  you  know,  mamma,  when  Alfred  was 
twelve  years  old  he  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading,  until  his 
step-mother  Judith  encouraged  him  and  his  brothers  to  learn,  by 
the  promise  of  giving  a  beautiful  book  of  Saxon  poetry  to  the  one 
who  was  able  to  read  it  first. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

True,  Katie.  The  clergy  of  that  period,  although  the  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  learning  of  the  times,  were  for  the  most  part  them- 
selves so  ignorant  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  translating  the 
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Latin  services  of  the  church,  which  they  daily  repeated  by  rote ; 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  thdr  pupils  did  not 
make  any  rapid  advancement  in  literature. 

HERBERT. 

The  ecclesiastical  importance  of  Winchester  commenced  with 
the  building  of  a  cathedral  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century, 
and  is  still  in  some  degree  retained,  as  the  bishops  of  Winchester 
always  take  precedence  of  every  other  bishop  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  London  and  Durham,  who  rank  next  to  the  two  arch- 
bishops. 

KATE. 

Then  which  of  the  bishops  stands  next  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, manuna  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  alone,  have  a 
permanent  position  assigned  to  them  ;  all  the  others  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  their  respective  consecrations. 

MARION. 

Winchester  Cathedral  is  a  massive  pile  of  Norman  architecture, 
exhibiting  the  successive  changes  in  style  from  the  11th  to  the 
16th  century.  The  first  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Ethelwold  towards  the  end  of  the  lOth 
century,  and  restored  and  greatly  enlarged  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  by  Walkelin,  cousin  and  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror. 

*  MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  remember  an  amusing  anecdote  relating  to  the  rebuilding  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Walkelin.  Soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  see,  he  commenced  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
being  greatly  at  a  loss  for  timber,  applied  to  William  to  grant 
him  some  assistance.  The  Conqueror  without  reflection  gave  him 
leave  to  take  as  much  timber  from  his  wood  of  Hampage  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  he  could  cut  down  and  carry  away  in  three  days. 
The  bishop,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his  grant,  employed 
all  the  woodmen  of  the  country  to  assist  in  the  work  of  destruction ; 
they  felled,  and  felled,  until  they  had  cut  down  every  tree  in 
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the  forest  with  the  exception  of  one  called  the  ''  Grospel  Oak,** 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  prior  and  monks  of  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  on  account  of  the  gospel  having  been 
preached  under  it  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  A  short  time 
after,  the  king  happening  to  ride  that  way  was  astonished  at  the 
nakdd  appearance  of  the  landscape,  and  exclaimed  to  his  attendants, 
**  Have  I  lost  my  senses  ?  Certainly  I  thought  I  had  a  wood  here 
adjoining  to  Winchester."  On  being  informed  of  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  his  cousin  Walkelin  he  was  greatly  exasperated, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  pardon 
the  zealous  and  quick-witted  bishop. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  what  became  of  that  solitary  oak  that  was  so  strangely 
left  alone  in  its  glory  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Its  venerable  trunk  is  still  standing.  The  wide>spreading 
branches  under  which  the  pagan  Saxons  first  listened  to  the  blessed 
truths  of  Christianity  have  long  been  severed  from  their  parent 
stem, — the  last  small  branch  shed  its  latest  leaves  a  few  years  back, 
and  even  the  huge  trunk  has  had  to  be  girded  with  an  iron  belt 
in  order  to  preserve  it  —  yet  it  still  stands,  an  interesting  monu- 
ment of  the  reverential  piety  of  our  forefathers. 

HERBERT. 

William  of  Wykeham  effected  some  great  improyements  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  The 
west  front,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  building,  was  erected  by 
him,  and  his  canopied  statue  adorns  the  summit. 

WILLIE. 

Was  William  of  Wykeham  a  great  architect,  like  Sir  Christopher 
Wren? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  Willie;  and  he  was  also  a  distinguished  bishop  of  Winchester. 
In  former  times,  you  know,  the  clergy  were  the  principal  architects ; 
all  our  cathedrals,  and  many  of  our  ancient  castles,  were  built  under 
their  superintendence :  William  of  Wykeham  owed  his  rise  in  the 
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world  principally  to  his  talents  for  architecture.  His  parents 
moved  in  an  humble  sphere  of  life,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  their  son  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  the 
lord  of  the  manor  having  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities 
sent  him  to  Oxford,  after  he  had  acquired  his  early  education  at 
the  great  grammar-school  of  this  city.  After  Wykeham  left  college 
he  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  which  capacity  his  talents  for  architecture  attracted  the 
notice  of  Edward  the  Third,  who  employed  him  to  superintend 
the  works  then  going  on  at  Dover,  Queenborough,  and  Windsor 
castles.  He  soon  after  received  several  clerical  appointments,  and 
was  created  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  year  1366. 

HERBERT. 

Winchester  contains  some  noble  monuments  of  this  distinguished 
prelate.  In  addition  to  the  vast  improvements  he  made  to  the 
cathedral,  lie  restored  and  endowed  St.  Mary's  College ;  and  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  a  kind  of  alms-house  for  decayed  gentlemen, 
which  was  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  Bishop  de  Blois, 
was  re-established  by  Wykeham,  after  it  had  become  impoverished 
by  the  carelessness  and  prodigality  of  former  masters. 

KATE. 

This  city  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  Stephen  and  the 
empress  Maude,  when  half  its  buildings  were  destroyed.  It  also 
shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  times  of  Charles  the  First,  during 
which  the  castle  and  several  churches  were  demolished. 

WILLIE. 

Of  course  Winchester  cannot  compare  with  London  in  size  and 
importance  now,  mamma  ? 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear;  its  population  is  only  about  14,000,  and  its  trade 
is  very  inconsiderable.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
great  antiquity. 

HERBERT. 

The  great  naval  station  of  Portsmouth  is  the  most  important 
town  in  Hampshire.     It  is  situated  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
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from  which  it  is  separated  bj  the  celebrated  roadstead  called 
Spithead,  the  central  post  of  our  national  navj.  The  town  of 
Portsmouth  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth,  or 
entrance,  of  a  beautiful  and  commodious  harbour.  It  appears  to 
have  risen  upon  the  decay  of  ancient  Portchester,  a  maritime  post 
of  the  Romans  at  the  north  of  the  harbour,  which  was  abandoned 
some  centuries  ago,  in. consequence  of  the  gradual  retreat  of  the 
sea  rendering  it  ill-adapted  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  Ports- 
mouth includes  the  adjoining  modern  town  of  Portsea,  which  has 
far  outstripped  the  ancient  town  in  size  and  respectability,  and 
possesses  the  finest  naval  dockyard  in  the  world. 

WILLIE. 

Is  Portsmouth  at  all  celebrated  in  history,  mamma  ? 

MKS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  the  scene  of  some  naval  battles  between  the  Danes  and 
Alfred  the  Great ;  it  participated  in  the  general  calamities  of  the 
times  of  Stephen  and  Charles  the  First,  and  some  severe  engage- 
ments took  place  between  the  English  and  French  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  after  which  more  attention  was  paid  to  its  forti- 
fications.   The  coast  is  now  defended  by  a  complete  line  of  batteries. 

HERBERT. 

I  was  going  to  observe  that  Portsmouth  is  distinguished  as  a 
flourishing  commercial  port,  carrying  on  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.    Its  population  is  above  72,000. 

KATE. 

Grosport  is  a  handsome  sea-port  town  on  the  western  side  of 
Portsmouth  harbour.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was 
only  a  small  fishing  village.  Its  population  in  1851  was  upwards 
of  7000.  A  royal  hospital,  called  the  Haslar  Hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

MARION. 

Southampton  is  an  important  town,  uniting  the  advantages  of  a 
flourishing  commercial  port  and  a  fashionable  sea-bathing  place. 
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It  18  situated  upon  a  peninsula  to  the  north  of  Southampton  Water, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  which  extends  seven  miles  inland.  The  town 
contains  a  population  of  35,000,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  Channel  Isles  and  several  countries  of  the  Continent. 

WILLIE. 

It  was  at  Southampton,  jou  know,  mamma,  that  Canute  the 
Great  ordered  his  chair  to  he  put  upon  tEe  sea-shore,  and  com- 
manded the  sea  to  retire,  and  not  presume  to  wet  its  sovereign's 
feet. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Of  course  jou  remember  the  reason  of  Canute's  giving  soch  a 
strange  and,  apparently,  presumptuous  command  ? 

WILLIE. 

Oh !  yes,  mamma.  It  was  to  reprove  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers, 
who  wanted  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  so  powerful  that  all 
things  would  obey  his  will.  Of  course  the  waves  did  not  pay  the 
least  attention  to  what  he  said,  but  kept  rising  higher  and  higher, 
until  they  came  quite  up  to  him ;  he  then  stepped  back,  and  told  his 
flatterers,  that  the  titles  they  bestowed  on  him  ought  only  to  be 
given  to  the  Great  God,  whom  both  earth  and  seas  were  ready  to 
obey. 

KATE. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  this  to  be  the  same  person  who  was  a 
proud  and  cruel  pagan  only  a  few  years  before.  I  remember  he 
was  so  disgusted  with  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  on  the  occasion 
Willie  has  mentioned,  that  he  would  never  wear  a  crown  after- 
wards. 

WILLIE. 

I  have  another  recollection  of  Southampton,  mamma,  may  I  tell 
you  what  it  is  ? 

MRSr  LESLIE. 

Certainly,  my  dear. 

WILLIE. 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts  was  bom  there,  and  received  his  first  education 
at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town.     You  know,  mamma,  I  can 
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never  forget  Dr.  Watts,  because  his  "  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  " 
were  the  very  first  things  I  ever  learnt. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  pleasure 

70U  experienced  when  your  infant  lips  first  learned  the  language 

of  praise  to  God,  in  the  words  of  those  beautiful  and  simple  hymns. 

I  trust,  my  dear  child,  that  the  instruction  thus  imparted  may 

never  be  forgotten. 

MA.R10N. 

The  picturesque  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Southampton,  and  though  they  now  merely  consist  of  broken  ivy- 
mantled  walls,  are  greatly  admired  for  their  romantic  beauty. 

HERBERT. 

The  ruins  of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  which  are  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley  seven  miles  from  Southampton,  have  also  considerable 
attraction  for  tourists.  Beaulieu  Abbey  formerly  possessed  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  afforded  shelter  to  Perkin  Warbeck 
after  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  gain  the  crown  of  England. 

MARION. 

I  thought  every  abbey  and  consecrated  place  was  a  sanctuary  in 
popish  times. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  in  a  limited  degree ;  but  that  general  protection  which 
was  afforded  to  criminals  by  every  sacred  edifice,  extended  only  to 
a  restricted  period,  after  which,  in  cases  of  felony,  the  offender  was 
compelled  either  to  deliver  himself  up  to  justice,  or  to  take  an  oath 
of  abjuration,  by  which  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Some  abbeys,  however,  had 
a  peculiar  privilege  of  sanctuary  granted  them  by  royal  charter, 
by  which  they  became  permanent  places  of  refuge  even  for  such 
criminals  as  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  who  were  per* 
initted  to  remain  unmolested  for  life. 

KATE. 

Then  how  came  Perkin  Warbeck  to  be  executed  at  Tyburn 

after  he  had  gained  the  protection  of  Beaulieu  Abbey  ? 
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MRS.  LESUE. 

He  was  enticed  to  leave  the  sanctuary  by  a  promise  from  Henry 
the  Seventh  to  spare  his  life.  This  promise  was  violated^  and 
after  a  degrading  procession  through  the  streets  of  Loudon,  which 
he  bore  with  calm  dignity,  Warbeck  paid  the  penalty  of  his  re- 
bellion by  an  ignominious  death.  , 

MARION. 

This  singular  privilege  of  sanctuary  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
cities  of  refuge  appointed  by  Moses  for  the  Jews. 

MRS.    LESLIE. 

There  is^sorae  sipiilarity  between  the  cases,  but  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  parallel.  The  cities  of  refuge  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation were  provided  for  the  man-slayer  who  chanced  to  kill 
his  neiij^hbour  unawares,  without  having  any  enmity  against  him 
in  his  heart ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  out  of  malice  and 
enmity  slew  his  fellow-man,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  avenger 
of  blood,  and  surely  put  to  death. 

MARION. 

Oh !  I  see,  mamma ;  the  similarity  does  not  hold  good,  because 
the  Romish  Church  granted  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  every 
offender,  whether  his  crime  were  premeditated  or  not. 

WILLIE. 

Why,  that  seems  like  encouraging  people  to  do  wrong  ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

And  in  many  instances  it  had  that  effect.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  the  benefit  of  sanctuary  was  not  only  intended  for  the 
criminal,  but  also  for  the  unfortunate.  Margaret  of  Anjou  and 
her  son  Prince  Edward  sought  protection  in  Beaulieu  Abbey, 
when  they  landed  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
Barnet.  The  abuse  of  the  privilege  was  put  an  end  to  at  the 
Reformation,  and  the  custom  al  ogether  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First. 

HERBERT. 

The  little  village  of  Silchester,  ou  the  border  of  Berkshire,  is 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  county  to  an  archaeologist, 
from  the  undoabted  evidence  it  possesses  of  its  leaving  been  a 
Koman  station.  The  remains  are  said  to  be  among  the  most  per- 
fect of  anj  in  the  kingdom. 

KATE. 

Lyniington  is  a  pleasant  town  of  Hampshire,  on  the  eastern 
division  of  the  New  Forest.  It  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing, 
and  contains  a  population  of  above  5000. 

MABION. 

Basingstoke,  a  large  and  ancient  town  of  Hampshire,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  4000,  has  long  been  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  timber,  corn,  coals,  flour,  and  other  commodities, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  has  greatly  risen  in  importance  from 
its  connection  with  the  Great  Western  Railway,  from  which  it 
has  a  branch.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  British  encampment 
exist  near  to  the  town,  and  also  an  interesting  ruin  of  a  chapel  of 
the  architecture  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

MRS.  LSSLIE. 

Christchurch  and  Andover  are  ancient  towns  of  Hampshire, 
but  as  their  records  are  not  very  interesting,  we  may  as  well  re- 
visit the  coast,  and  at  once  pass  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

HBBBEBT. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  the  largest  island  in  the  British  Channel, 
measures  about  twenty-four  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  thirteen 
miles  from  north  to  south.  The  Solent  Sea,  which  separates  it 
from  the  mainland  of  Hampshire,  varies  in  breadth  from  one  to 
five  miles.  Geologists  are  of  opinion  that  at  some  unknown  period, 
this  island  formed  part  of  the  mainland  of  the  opposite  coast,  and 
that  the  separation  was  caused  by  the  gradual  action  of  water 
upon  the  shores. 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

If  such  a  separation  ever  took  place,  it  must  have  been  before 
the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  as  they  distinctly  speak  of 
it  as  an  island  under  the  name  of  Vecta  or  Yectis.  By  the  ancient 
Britons  it  was  called  Guith,  which  is  said  to  signify  a  separation. 
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and  if  correct,  certainly  gives  weight  to  the  opinion  of  its  having 
once  formed  part  of  the  mainland  of  the  country. 

HERBERT. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  island  does  not  possess  any  re- 
mains of  Roman  fortifications,  which  is  only  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  could  not  have  offered  any 
resistance  to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  that  their  numbers  were  too 
small  to  excite  any  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  conquerors. 
On  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  the  island  was  the  frequent  scene  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  and  at  the  Norman  Conquest  was  entirely 
subdued  and  given  to  William  Fitz-Osborne,  who  was  created  by 
the  Conqueror  first  Lord  of  Wight.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
the  island  was  governed  by  its  own  lords,  who  exercised  all  the 
authority  of  independent  sovereigns. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

This  lovely  island,  which  has  been  poetically  styled  the  "  Gem 
of  the  Ocean,"  is  said  to  contain  within  its  narrow  limits  all  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  Great  Britain.  The  views  around 
the  coast  present  a  continual  succession  of  sublime  and  magnificent 
scenery.  Towering  precipices,  yawning  chasms,  and  projecting 
rocks,  convey  an  idea  of  majestic  and  awful  grandeur,  while  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  rural  landscape  combine  to  form  that 
charming  variety  which  everywhere  prevails.  But  we  will  notice 
the  peculiar  attractions  of  each  locality  in  proper  order,  and  Katie 
may  first  mention  the  capital  of  this  beautiful  isle* 

KATE. 

Newport,  which  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
on  the  river  Medina.  This  town,  though  not  possessing  the  at- 
tractions of  those  upon  the  coast,  is  generally  admired  for  its  neat 
and  cheerful  appearance.  It  has  the  largest  settled  trade  of  any 
X>lace  in  the  island,  and  contains  a  population  of  8000. 

MARION. 

About  a  mile  from  Newport  are  the  romantic  ruins  of  Caris- 
brook  Castle,  formerly  the  seat  of  government  of  the  feudal  Lords 
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of  Wight.  The  keep,  the  original  Saxon  fortress,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  sixth  century,  and  greatly 
enlarged  after  the  Conquest  by  William  Fitz-Osborne,  who  re- 
sided ther^,  and  kept  the  vanquished  islanders  in  a  state  of  awe 
and  subjection. 

WILLIE. 

Carisbrook  Castle  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  Charles  the 
First  was  confined,  was  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  Its  principal  historical  interest  is  derived  from 
that  unhappy  monarch  and  his  family. 

KATE. 

If  I  remember  right,  Charles's  imprisonment  at  Carisbrook  was 
owing  to  his  own  incautiousness  in  seeking  an  asylum  there,  under 
the  false  impression  that  the  governor  would  be  his  friend. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

It  was.  Having  been  informed  that  the  parliament  entertained 
designs  against  his  life,  Charles  fled  from  Hampton  Court  on  the 
oth  of  November,  1647,  attended  only  by  two  confidential  servants, 
with  the  intention  of  escaping  to  the  continent.  Instead,  however, 
of  carrying  out  his  hurried  plan,  he  sought  refuge  at  the  seat  of  the 
Karl  of  Southampton  at  Tich field,  on  the  border  of  the  New 
Forest ;  from  whence  he  sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Hammond,  tlie 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  begging  his  protection.  This  he 
expected  would  be  readily  granted,  as  the  Colonel  was  the  nephew 
of  his  own  chaplain,  Dr.  Henry  Hammond.  But  so  far  from  being 
the  friend  and  partisan  he  had  expected,  the  Colonel  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  and  of  course  was  very  glad  to  get 
the  king  into  his  power. 

WILLIR. 

Poor  Charles !  What  a  disappointment  that  must  have  been  ! 
But,  pray  mamma^  tell  us  how  Colonel  Hammond  treated  him. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

At  first,  the  royal  prisoner  received  every  token  of  respect,  and 
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was  treated  more  as  a  guest  than  a  captive,  and  although  bis 
movements  were  carefully  watched,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
castle,  and  ride  or  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  as  he  pleased.  The 
first  intimation  the  king  received  of  his  true  position  was  the  dis- 
missal of  his  attendants ;  after  which  he  was  soon  informed  that  be 
must  consider  himself  a  prisoner,  and  that  in  future  his  walks 
must  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  castle. 

KAT£. 

I  dare  say  Colonel  Hammond's  former  kindness  to  the  king 
was  only  to  put  him  off  his  guard.  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
those  parliamentarians ! 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  should  not  give  way  to  prejudice,  my  dear.  Had  the 
colonel  been  so  disposed,  he  could  certainly  have  placed  the  king 
under  a  strong  guard  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  castle,  without 
having  to  resort  to  any  deception  whatever ;  we  have,  moreover, 
evidence  that  his  former  kindness  was  sincere,  in  the  fact  that  he 
continued  to  show  much  sympathy  for  his  royal  prisoner  during 
tlie  whole  of  his  captivity  at  Carisbrook,  and  by  many  little  indul- 
gences contrived  to  ameliorate  his  unhappy  fate. 

WILLIE. 

Do  you  remember  any  instances  of  the  colonePs  kindness, 
mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

He  converted  a  portion  of  the  castle-yard  into  a  bowling-green, 
on  purpose  for  the  king  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  amusement  of 
playing  at  bowls  ;  and  he  also  built  a  summer-house  for  him  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  king  also  had  liberty  to  walk 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  so  that  his  confinement  was  rendered 
as  little  irksome  as  possible. 

KATE. 

Come !    I  begin  to  like  Colonel  Hammond  after  all  I 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Notwithstanding  the  lenity  of  tlie  governor,  the  unhappy  kinjr 
bitterly  lamented    his    captivity,   and  made  several  ineffectual 
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attempts  to  escape.  A  grated  window  is  still  shown  in  the  castle 
through  the  bars  of  which  he  tried  to  force  his  body,  but  the 
aperture  not  being  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  he 
managed,  some  time  after,  to  procure  a  file,  with  which  he  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  bars,  and  was  just  about  to  get  through  the 
opening,  when  he  observed  some  persons  on  the  watch  below,  and 
immediately  gave  up  the  attempt.  At  length,  after  repeated 
failures,  the  hope  which  had  so  long  sustained  him  seemed  to  give 
way ;  he  neglected  his  person,  and  even  ceased  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  his  books,  the  former  dearly-prized  companions  of  his 
solitude.  After  ten  months  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  Carisbrook 
Castle,  Charles  was  allowed  to  remove  to  Newport,  to  meet  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  to  propose  certain  con- 
ditions for  his  acceptance.  This  conference,  however,  was  abruptly 
broken  up  by  Cromwell,  and  the  king  seized  by  a  band  of  soldiers, 
and  conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle,  a  dreary  fortress  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire,  from  whence  he  was  only  removed  to  undergo  his 
trial  and  execution. 

MARION. 

After  the  death  of  the  king  Carisbrook  Castle  became  the  prison- 
home  of  his  two  youngest  cliildren,  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  were  confined  there  by  order  of 
the  parliament.  They  were  kindly  treated,  although  compelled 
to  relinquish  all  the  distinctions  due  to  their  station.  They  were 
allowed  to  walk  abroad  under  the  care  of  their  attendants,  but 
*'no  person  was  permitfed  to  kiss  their  hands,"  and  the  duke  was 
only  allowed  to  be  called  **  Master  Harry."  A  year  and  seven 
months  after  the  execution  of  her  father,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  and  two 
years  later,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  then  scarcely  eleven 
years  old,  was  sent  to  his  mother,  in  France,  by  the  order  of 
Cromwell. 

TVILLIE. 

It  was  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  who  said  he  would  be  torn 
in  piecea  before  he  would  be  made  a  king,  was  it  not^  mamma  ? 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was,  my  dear  ;  and  there  is  a  consolation  in  knowing  that  the 
poor  child  escaped  the  evils  he  seemed  so  much  to  dread  bj  an 
early  death. 

KATE. 

Carisbrook  is  a  large  place  to  be  called  a  village.  It  contains 
nearly  7000  inhabitants. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  was  the  capital  of  the  island,  under  the  independent  lords  of 
Wight,  and  is  now  so  closely  connected  with  Newport,  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  belong  to  that  town. 

HERBERT. 

Kyde  is  the  next  place  to  Newport,  in  importance  and  popula- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  the  coast,  immediately  opposite  to  Gosport, 
and  though  now  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  attractive  towns 
in  the  island,  was,  considerably  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  a 
mean,  straggling,  fishing  village.  Its  population  is  above  7000. 
The  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ryde  are  of  surpassing  and 
varied  beauty^  and  embrace  the  Solent  Sea,  Spithead,  the  towns 
of  Gosport  and  Portsmouth,  Southsea  Castle,  and  the  distant 
spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

The  back  part  of  the  island,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  southern 
half,  possesses  the  grandest  and  boldest  scenery.  The  romantic 
chines,  stupendous  rocks,  magnificent  arch^  and  picturesque  bays 
are  in  this  region,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  Undercliff,  which 
for  singularity  and  natural  beauty,  I  suppose,  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  by  anything  in  the  world. 

WILLIE. 

What  can  you  mean  by  romantic  chines,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  used  it,  I  believe,  is  peculiar 
to  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  is  applied  to  chasms,  or 
rents  in  the  cliffs,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the 
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back-bone  of  an  animal  which  is  called  a  chine.  Shanklin  Chine 
is  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  any  along  the  coast  of  the 
island.  The  clifT,  which  is  230  feet  high,  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom.  The  chasm  is  very  wide,  and 
luxuriantly  covered  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  shadowed  by 
graceful  trees ;  while  here  and  there,  masses  of  projecting  rock 
add  to  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scene.  Black-gang  Chine  is 
another  celebrated  chasm,  which  possesses  scarcely  less  attraction 
than  Shanklin,  to  those  who  delight  to  witness  nature  in  all  her 
aspects,  although  its  features  are  of  a  totally  different  character. 
The  rocks,  which  in  some  places  are  nearly  500  feet  high,  are  in 
colour  almost  black,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation  appears  to 
enliven  their  gloomy  aspect.  Altogether  it  presents  a  scene  of 
solemn  and  terrific  grandeur.  Many  other  chines  of  inferior  size 
appear  along  the  coast,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Luccombe, 
Walpan,  Grange,  Chiltern,  and  Brooke. 

WILLIE. 

And  what  is  the  Undercliff,  mamma  ? 

H^S.  LESLIE. 

A  beautiful  natural  terrace,  six  miles  long,  formed  of  detached 
masses  of  rock,  which  at  different  periods  have  fallen  from  the 
upper  cliffs.  Its  name  denotes  its  situation,  Under-the-cliff.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  part  of  the  island  ; 
but  it  is  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  its  varied  beauties.  I 
hope  before  long  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  admire 
them  yourself. 

MARION. 

The  elegant  town  of  Yentnor  is  situated  on  the  Undercliff,  and 
has  risen  up  within  the  present  century.  Before  that  time  the 
seclusion  of  Ventnor  Cove  was  unbroken,  except  by  a  few  fisher- 
men's huts,  and  a  picturesque  water-mill,  standing  nearly  on  the 
brow  of  the  cliff,  and  turned  by  a  stream  that  gushed  among  the 
rocks,  and  descended  on  the  beach.  It  is  now  a  favourite  resort 
of  visitors,  particularly  invalids,  who  are  attracted  by  the  mildness 
and  salubrity  of  its  air,  as  well  as  by  its  lovely  situation. 
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WILLIE. 

I  have  heard  of  the  "  Needles  "  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Thej  are 
large  rocks,  are  they  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

They  are  detached  rocks,  of  immense  magnitude,  which  se^n  as 
if  they  were  rising  out  of  the  sea  just  beyond  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  island.  In  form  they  bear  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  their  name,  which  was  chiefly  derived  from  one  much  taller 
than  the  rest,  that  fell  suddenly  down  in  the  year  1764,  with  so 
tremendous  a  crash,  that  the  shock  was  felt  all  over  the  south- 
western part  of  the  island.  These  formidable  rocks  are  very  dan- 
gerous to  mariners,  and  some  terrible  shipwrecks  have  occorred 
by  vessels  striking  against  them. 

HERBERT. 

Scratchell's  Bay  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ''  Needles,*' 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  on  the  coast.  Towering 
precipices  rise  to  the  height  of  600  feet,  their  chalky  whiteness 
being  beautifully  varied  by  parallel  lines  of  black  flint.  But  the 
grandest  object  of  all  is  an  immense  cave  in  the  clifi^,  the  outline 
of  which  forms  a  stupendous  arch  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  in  height. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

We  might  linger  long  in  this  locality,  and  attempt  to  describe 
the  rainbow-coloured  cliffs  of  Alum  Bay,  the  isolated  rocks  of 
Freshwater  Bay,  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  Wedge  Rock,  and 
many  other  objects  of  interest ;  but  all  that  could  be  said  would 
fail  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
around  the  western  promontory.  Therefore  we  will  again  turn 
our  attention  northward,  and  give  a  passing  glance  at  the  beauti- 
ful maritime  towns  of  East  and  West  Cowes. 

HERBERT. 

These  towns  are  divided  by  the  river  Medina,  which  here  flows 
into  the  sea,  and  are  situated  exactly  opposite  to  Southampton 
Water.   West  Cowes,  which  is  by  far  the  larger  and  more  populous 
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town,  was  formerly  a  small  maritime  port.  It  possesses  a  fine 
harbour,  generally  coyered  with  shipping,  and  is  surrounded  by 
gentlemen's  seats  and  elegant  villas.  The  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  confined,  which 
cause  a  feeling  of  disappointment  to  the  visitor  on  first  landing. 
The  unfavourable  impression  is,  however,  soon  removed,  as  he 
proceeds  along  the  Parade  and  West  Clifil 

MARION. 

If  West  Cowes  is  the  more  important  town,  I  am  sure  East 
Cowes  possesses  the  greater  degree  of  interest,  because  it  is  the 
favourite  retreat  of  our  beloved  queen.  Osborne  House,  the 
marine  residence  of  her  Majesty,  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  build- 
ing embosomed  in  trees,  and  is  situated  on  a  delightful  eminence 
sloping  down  to  the  sea,  and  commanding  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospects  of  the  Solent  Sea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire. 

WILLIE. 

How  glad  I  am  that  our  queen,  when  she  visits  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  can  go  when  she  likes,  and  return  when  she  likes,  instead 
of  being  shut  up  in  that  old  gloomy  Carisbrook  Castle,  like  poor 
Charles  the  First. 

KATE. 

And  so  am  I ;  and  that  the  princes  and  princesses  are  allowed 
to  be  called  by  their  proper  titles.  If  that  little  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester we  have  been  speaking  of,  were  alive  now,  perhaps  he  would 
not  think  it  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  made  a  king ! 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  state  of  the  times  is  now  happily  very  different  from  that 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  both  as  regards  the  security  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Our  beloved  queen, 
when  "weary  with  the  pomp  of  state,"  can  retire  to  this  delightful 
isle,  where,  blessed  with  the  society  of  her  excellent  consort  and 
royal  children,  she  may  enjoy  the  quiet  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
confident  that  when  it  pleases  her  to  return  to  the  metropolis  all 
hearts  will  bid  her  welcome.  Charles  the  First,  on  the  contrary, 
when  a  resident  on  the  self-same  isle,  was  bereft  of  consort  and 
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children ;  no  sweet  companionship  cheered  his  solitude^  no  loving 
arm  supported  his  "  grey  and  discrowned  head,"  and  when  he  left 
the  seclusion  of  Carisbrook,  it  was  but  to  exchange  it  for  a  far 
more  dreary  fortress.  But  if  the  condition  of  the  sovereign  of 
England  is  more  happy  now,  than  it  was  in  those  disastrous  times, 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  are  equally  improved.  The  power 
of  the  crown  is  fixed  and  definite,  and  is  not  sought  to  be  in- 
creased by  any  of  those  arbitrary  measures  which  caused  the 
downfall  of  Charles,  and  plunged  the  country  into  all  the  calancii- 
ties  of  civil  war.  Our  rights  are  recognised  and  respected,  our 
parliament  is  honoured,  and  our  welfare  sought.  The  scriptDres 
of  truth  declare  that  **  the  throne  is  established  by  righteousness," 
and  I  believe  that  the  secure  position  of  our  queen,  and  the  hold 
she  has  maintained  on  the  affections  of  her  people,  is  to  be  attri* 
buted  chiefly  to  her  just  and  righteous  government ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  I  regard  the  almost  universal  obedience  to  the  apos- 
tolic command  ^  Honour  the  King,*'  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  our  civil  peace  and  prosperity.  Our  next  county  will  be  Berk- 
shire, on  which,  I  trust,  you  will  all  endeavour  to  obtain  much 
useful  information. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Subjects: — Size  of  County. — Boundaries. — Ancient  Inhabitants. ^Celebrated 
Battles.—  White  Horse  Hill.—  **  Scouring  the  Horse."—  Fertility  of  Vale  of 

White  Horse.— Ancient  and  Present  industrial  Resources. —  Chief  Rivers 

Reading. — Historical  Recollections. — Ruins  of  Ancient  Abbey. — Archbishop 
Laud. —  English  Liturgy  in  Scottish  Churches. —  Ancient  and  present  Im- 
portance of  Reading. —  Windsor. —  Windsor  Castle. —  Royal  Forest. —  Im- 
provements made  to  the  Castle  by  Edward  the  Third. —  Impressed  Work- 
men.— Windsor  Castle  abandoned  as  a  Royal  Residence. — Reconstructed  by 
George  the  Fourth.  —  St  George's  Chapel.  —  Historical  Associations  of 
Windsor  Castle. —  James  the  First  of  Scotland. —  Lady  Jane  Beaufort — 
Virginia  Water.  —  Victoria  and  Albert  Bridges.  —  Town  of  Windsor.  — 
Abingdon. —  Ancient  Name  and  State. —  Celebrated  Abbey.  —  Henry  the 
First. —  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  the  First — Newbury. —  Lord  Falkland. — 
Hungerford. —  Maidenhead. —  Faringdon —  Wallingford. —  Ancient  Castle. 
—  Submission  of  Stigand  and  Saxon  Nobles  to  William  the  Conqueror. — > 
Meeting  of  Empress  Maude  and  her  son  Prince  Henry. —  Ancient  Import- 
ance of  Wallingford.— Present  State.— Wantage. — Alfred  the  Great. — Visit 
to  Rome. — Consecration  by  the  Pope. — Present  State  of  Wantage. 

"  This  is  the  most  curiously-shaped  county  we  have  met  with," 
observed  Willie,  as  he  opened  his  atlas,  and  pointed  to  the  map  of 
Berkshire.  **  Just  look,  mamma,  how  wide  it  is  in  some  parts, 
and  how  narrow  in  others.  I  never  saw  such  an  odd-looking 
county." 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

As  you  observe,  Willie,  Berkshire  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and 
varies  greatly  in  length  and  breadth  at  different  parts.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  forty-eight  miles,  while 
towards  the  northern  extremity  it  scarcely  measures  two  miles 
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from  east  to  west.  The  extreme  breadth  of  the  county  is  about 
thirty  miles,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beading  it  is  not  more 
than  six  miles  broad,  and  its  breadth  is  still  considerably  less  at 
the  eastern  corner.  Now,  Katie,  let  us  hear  if  you  can  tell  us  how 
this  oddly-shaped  county  is  bounded  ? 

KATE. 

Berkshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Thames, 
which  separates  it  from  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire ;  on 
the  south-east  by  Surrey ;  on  the  south  by  Hampshire ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Wiltshire. 

HERBERT. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  this  county  was  inhabited 
by  the  Atrebatii,  a  people  from  Gaul  of  Belgic  origin,  as  well  as 
by  two  inferior  tribes,  who  submitted  to  Csesar  when  he  advanced 
into  the  county  in  pursuit  of  Cassivelaunus.  On  the  subjugation 
of  the  Atrebatii  this  district  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Britannia  Prima,  and,  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

MARION. 

Berkshire  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  frequent  battles 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  The  celebrated  White  Horse, 
which  is  cut  on  a  hill  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire  is  sud  to  be  a 
memorial  of  a  celebrated  victory  gained  over  the  Danes  by  Etbel- 
red  and  his  brother  Alfred. 

WILLIE. 

Does  Marion  mean  that  white  hill  that  you  showed  me^  when 
we  were  visiting  in  Wiltshire,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear.  That  fine  chalk  hill  which  looks  so  bright  and 
glittering  in  the  sunshine,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  rude  figure 
of  a  horse,  374  feet  long,  said  to  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
turf  by  the  Saxons,  to  commemorate  the  famous  battle  of  iBscesdun, 
or  Ash-tree-hill,  in  which  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  precise  spot  where  the  battle  occurred  is  much 
disputed ;  the  situation  of  the  white  horse,  it  is  supposed,  being 
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rather  chosen  from  its  elevated  and  conspicuous  position  than 
from  its  having  been  the  exact  site  of  the  engagement.  On  a  clear 
dnj  this  remarkable  object  may  "he  seen  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles. 

MARION. 

I  have  Been  it  manj  times  and  admired  its  singular  whiteness, 
but  I  could  never  see  much  resemblance  in  its  form  to  that  of  a 
horse.    ■ 

MRS.    LESLIE. 

The  encroachments  of  the  surrounding  turf  have  destroyed  the 
beauty  of  the  outline,  and  made  it  difficult  to  recognise  the  animal 
it  is  intended  to  represent,  and  which  gives  name  to  the  hill, 
as  well  as  to  the  vale  beneath.  In  ancient  times  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  villages  used  to  assemble  annually  about  Mid- 
summer, and  proceed  to  the  spot  to  clear  away  the  turf,  and 
keep  the  figure  to  its  proper  shape  and  colour.  This  was  termed 
"  scouring  the  horse,"  and  was  always  followed  by  a  rural  festival, 
when  the  villagers  were  regaled  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
presided  over  the  festivities.  The  last  occasion  on  which  this 
ancient  custom  was  observed,  was  in  the  year  1780. 

HERBERT. 

The  Vale  of  White  Horse  is  celebrated  for  its  great  fertility. 
The  western  part  is  covered  with  some  of  the  richest  pasture  lands 
in  England,  and  the  arable  land  is  also  of  superior  quality,  and 
with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  cultivation,  produces  abundant 
crops  of  corn. 

KATE. 

Berkshire  is  entirely  an  agricultural  county,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear,  in  the  present  day,  but  formerly  it  had  extensive 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  You  may  tell  us  by  what  rivers 
this  county  is  watered. 

KATE. 

The  Thames  is  the  principal  river,  and  although  it  does  not  in 
any  part  flow  into  the  county,  it  forms  a  beautiful  northern  boun- 
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daiy.    The  Kennet,  the  Loddon,  and  the  Ock,  are  also  rivers  of 
Berkshire. 

WILLIE, 

Beading  is  the  countj  town,  mammae  on  the  River  Kennet* 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

This  rising  town  is  situated  on  the  Kennet,  ahout  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  its  confluence  with  the  Thames.  The  fir^^t  notice  we 
have  of  this  town  relates  to  the  year  871,  when  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Danes,  who  were  expelled  by  Ethelred  and  his 
brother  Alfred.  The  early  prosperity  of  Reading  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  nunnery,  founded  by  Queen  Elfrida,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  murder  of  her  son-in-law,  Edward,  surnamed 
the  Martyr.  In  1006,  the  marauding  Danes  again  returned,  de- 
stroyed the  nunnery  and  burnt  the  town.  It  must,  however,  soon 
after  have  been  rebuilt,  as  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  some  note 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  a 
splendid  abbey  for  Benedictine  monks  was  established,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  suppression  of  monastic  houses  at  the  Reformation. 
Some  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  still  exist. 

HERBERT. 

I  read  yesterday  that  the  last  abbot,  Hugh  Faringdon,  and  two 
of  his  monks,  refused  to  surrender  the  abbey  at  the  king's  com- 
mand^ for  which  they  were  condemned  for  high  treason,  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Reading,  in  November  1539. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

What  an  idea  such  a  revolting  punishment  conveys  of  the 
brutality  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  inflicted  I 

MARION. 

But  few  historical  events  of  interest  appear  to  have  taken  place 
at  Reading.  Like  most  other  English  towns,  it  participated  in 
the  calamities  caused  by  the  contest  of  Stephen  and  the  empress 
Maude,  and  also  in  the  wars  of  Charles  the  First  and  his  parliament, 
but  the  details  are  so  similar  to  those  which  we  have  noticed 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  not  very  entertaining  to  relate 
^em. 
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KATE. 

Oh!  pray  pass  them  hjl  For  mj  part  I  am  quite  tired  of 
hearing  of  castles  being  held  first  for  one  party  and  then  for  the 
other,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  parliament. 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

And  such,  with  very  little  variety,  was  the  history  of  every 
siege  in  the  disastrous  times  of  Charles  the  First.  We  may  here 
mention  incidentally,  that  Reading  was  the  birth-place  of  one 
whose  inordinate  zeal  for  episcopacy,  and  consequent  ill-advice  to 
the  king,  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  adoption  of  some 
of  those  arbitrary  measure^  which  rendered  Charles  so  obnoxious 
to  his  people.     Do  you  know  to  whom  I  allude,  Herbert  ? 

HERBERT. 

Of  course  it  must  be  to  Archbishop  Laud,  mamma  ;  but  I  was 
not  aware  that  he  was  a  native  of  Reading. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

His  father  was  a  clothier  of  that  town,  and  he  was  born  there 
in  1573.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  free  school 
of  his  native  place,  he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  His  first  preferment,  after  entering 
into  holy  orders,  was  to  the  living  of  Stamford  in  Northampton- 
shire, from  whence  he  continued  to  rise  until  he  was  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

KATE. 

But  what  was  the  ill-advice  he  gave  the  king  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Being  zealously  attached  to  the  established  religion  of  the 
country,  and  possessing  extravagant  notions  of  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  he  prevailed  on  Charles  to  insist  on  the  use  of  the  English 
liturgy  in  the  Scottish  Churches.  The  Prayer  Book  was  com- 
manded to  be  used,  the  surplice  to  be  worn,  —  innovations  on  the 
simple  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  which  the  Scots  were  deter- 
mined to  resist,  and  after  several  disgraceful  riots  in  the  kirks, 
the  people  took  up  arms  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 

resolved  to  die  rather  than  give  up  their  religious  independence. 

p  p 
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HARION. 

What  a  pitj  Charles  had  such  a  bad  adviser !  His  own  notions 
of  the  royal  prerogative  were  exalted  enough,  without  needing  anj 
encouragement. 

KATE. 

You  spoke  of  Reading  as  a  rising  town,  mamma;  in  one  respect 
it  is  a  declining  one,  for  it  was  formerly  extensively  engaged 
in  the  woollen  manufacture^  which  is  now  quite  done  away. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Although  this  town  does  not  now  possess  the  manufacturing 
importance  which  was  attached  to  it  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  it  has  greatly  increased  in  size  and  prosperity  during  the 
last  half-century.  Its  situation  on  one  of  the  best  regulated 
railways  in  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  is  brought  within  easy 
access  to  the  metropolis,  has  given  an  impetus  to  its  trade  which 
much  more  than  compensates  for  its  manufacturing  decay  ;  while 
the  vast  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  town, 
caused  by  the  erection  of  new  streets  and  squares,  has  made  it  a 
desirable  place  of  residence  for  persons  of  independent  fortune. 
An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  malt,  timber,  wool, 
cheese,  and  ale.  The  well-known  Beading  biscuits,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Huntly  and  Palmer,  have  attained  a  wide  celebrity. 
The  population  of  Reading  is  nearly  22,000. 

MARION. 

The  delightful  town  of  Windsor,  anciently  called  Wyndleshore, 

from  the  winding  course  of  the  Thames  which  flows  past  it,  is 

the  next  place  for  us  to  notice.     It  is  surrounded  by  magnificent 

scenery,  which  has  been  described  by  Gray,  in  the  well-known 

lines, 

"From  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  groTe,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey; 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among. 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silrer  winding  way." 
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WILLIE. 

I  suppose,  mamma,  that  Windsor  owes  its  importance  princi- 
pallj  to  its  rojal  castle  ? 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

It  does,  and  it  is  thought  probably  its  origin  also.  The  Saxon 
kings  had  a  palace  or  castle  at  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  where  Edward  the  Confessor  occasionally  kept  his  court. 
The  present  magnificent  structure,  the  noblest  residence  of  the 
sovereign  of  England,  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  hill,  commanding 
the  most  extensive  prospects  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
varied  scenery  of  no  less  than  twelve  counties  opening  to  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  keep.  Very  little  is  known  respecting 
the  original  structure,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror  for  the  convenience  of  hunting,  as  he 
made  the  neighbouring  forest  a  royal  demesne,  and  enacted  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  the  game. 

MARION. 

William  was  determined  not  to  be  restricted  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  for  Windsor  Forest  alone  was  formerly  120  miles 
in  circumference,  and  not  only  included  the  south-eastern  side 
of  Berkshire,  but  considerable  portions  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
Surrey.  The  greater  part  is  now  built  upon  or  enclosed,  and 
comprehends  the  beautiful  parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle. 

KATE. 

It  appears  that  Windsor  Castle  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Henry  the  First,  and  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  was 
considered  as  the  second  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  the  Tower  of 
London  only  being  superior. 

WILLIE. 

Edward  the  Third  also  took  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  castle,  for  yon  told  as  last  week^  mamma,  that  he  engaged 
William  of  Wykeham  to  superintend  the  works  he  was  having 
carried  on  there. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tes,  the  castle  was  Edward's  birthplace,  and  in  all  probability 
a  favourite  residence ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  contemplated 
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any  extensive  alterations  until  the  twentj-fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  he  determined  to  make  vast  and  magnificent  improvements ; 
and,  to  carry  out  his  plans  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  resorted  to  a 
measure  that  gives  us  a  curious  idea  of  the  customs  of  feudal  times. 

WILLIE. 

What  did  he  do,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  work  in  the  hands  of  an  architect,  as  an 
English  monarch  would  now  do,  he  issued  commissions  empower- 
ing certain  officers  to  command  the  services  of  all  the  carpenters 
and  masons  in  the  country,  at  the  wages  he  proposed,  and  to 
commit  to  prison  all  who  might  refuse  to  engage  in  the  work.  In 
one  year  360  workmen  were  actually  pressed  into  the  king's  service 
in  that  arbitrary  way,  and  compelled  to  work  for  whatever  he  chose 
to  give  them. 

KATE. 

Why !  the  condition  of  the  people  must  have  been  as  bad  then 
as  in  the  days  of  John. 

HEBBERT. 

At  any  rate  the  benefits  of  Magna  Charta  could  not  have  extended 
to  the  mechanics  of  that  period. 

WILLIE. 

But  were  any  workmen  really  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  work 
for  the  king  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Several  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  leaving  their  employ- 
ment, and  engaging  with  masters  who  would  give  them  better 
wages;  and  proclamations  were  made  forbidding,  under  severe 
penalties,  any  persons  to  employ  such  as  might  secretly  leave  their 
work  at  Windsor.  These  impressments  were  continued  for  about 
seventeen  years,  during  which  the  royal  apartments,  St.  Greorge's 
Hall,  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  ward,  and  several  other  parts 
of  the  castle  were  erected. 

HERBERT. 

I  wonder  \Yhether  William  of  Wykeham  was  a  pressed  man,  or 
n  volunteer. 
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URS.  LESLIE. 

There  is  no  doubt  he  willingly  engaged  in  the  serTice  of  the 
king,  as  he  hoped  to  make  his  waj  in  the  world  hy  his  fame  as  an 
architect,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  not  disappointed. 
The  Winchester  Tower  in  Windsor  Castle  is  still  named  after  him, 
and  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  portions  of  the  fortress  as  it  then 
existed.  Several  parts  of  the  Upper  Ward  also  exhibit  traces  of 
the  architecture  of  that  period. 

HERBERT. 

After  all  Edward's  zeal  and  that  of  his  successors  in  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  Windsor  Castle,  it  is  described  as  having  been 
a  very  unsightly  and  inconvenient  structure  until  the  present 
century,  having  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  its  situation  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  royal  residence,  the  very  additions  and  supposed 
inaprovements  that  had  been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time  having 
impaired  its  grandeur  by  the  incongruities  of  their  architecture. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

And  yet  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  several  of  our  sovereigns 
prior  to  the  accession  of  the  line  of  Hanover.  With  the  growing 
taste  of  the  times,  however,  Windsor  Castle  came  into  disfepute : 
the  first  two  Georges  abandoned  it  as  a  residence,  and  George  the 
Third,  although  partial  to  the  neighbourhood,  did  not  for  many 
years  reside  in  the  castle,  but  in  a  large  plain  building  called  tlic 
Queen's  Lodge,  which  he  had  erected  opposite  to  the  south  terrace 
for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  family. 

WILLIE. 

Then  when  did  Windsor  Castle  come  into  favour  again,  for  I 
know  it  is  now  the  frequent  residence  of  our  queen  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  the  year  1824  George  the  Fourth  signified  his  intention  of 
remodelling  the  castle,  and  converting  it  into  a  suitable  residence 
for  the  sovereigns  of  England.  300,000/.  was  immediately  granted 
by  parliament  for  the  projected  alterations ;  a  celebrated  architect 
named  Wyatville  was  engaged,  and  the  former  incommodious  and 
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incongruous  pile  of  architecture  was  converted  into  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  majestic  palatial  castles  in  the  world.  I  should 
tell  you  that,  in  addition  to  the  sum  first  voted  bj  parliament,  other 
grants  were  afterwards  made,  so  that  the  total  sum  expended  on 
the  castle,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  amounted 
to  771,000/.,  in  addition  to  which  a  further  grant  of  70,000iL  has 
been  made  for  new  stables  during  the  present  reign. 

MARION. 

You  have  not  mentioned  St.  George's  Chapel,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

That  beautiful  and  stately  Gothic  structure  was  commenced  by 
Eichard  Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  order  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  but  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
when  the  works  were  can*ied  on  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
prime  minister.  Sir  Reginald  Bray.  The  interior  of  the  chapel 
was  restored,  though  in  some  respects  somewhat  injudiciously^  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  The  choir  is  the  most  magnificent 
part  of  the  chapel ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  description 
any  idea  of  the  exquisite  proportions  and  richly  ornamented  archi- 
tecture of  this  unrivalled  edifice. 

KATE. 

Has  Windsor  Castle  been  much  used  as  a  prison,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  many  of  his  faithful 
friends  and  followers  were  confined  in  the  Norman  Tower,  among 
whom  were  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord  Capel,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  Sir  Edward  Fortescue.  The  Keep,  or  Round 
Tower,  is  also  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  of  captivity  of 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  who,  when  only  ten  years  old,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  with  whom  the  Scots  were  then  at  war, 
and  was  detained  for  eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  England. 

WILLIE. 

Poor  little  fellow !  I  hope  he  was  kindly  treated. 
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MRS.  LESUE. 

I  believe  he  was ;  and  that  during  his  jouth  he  was  not  kept  in 
close  confinement.  His  education  was  well  attended  to,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  indulge  in  all  the  athletic  amusements  usual  to 
his  age  and  rank.  As  he  grew  up  he  became  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  fine  poet,  and  an  excellent  musician. 

HERBERT. 

If  I  remember  right,  his  father,  Robert  the  Third  of  Scotland, 
died  about  a  year  after  James  was  brought  to  England  from  grief 
for  his  loss. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

He  did ;  by  which  the  captive  youth  became  King  of  Scotland, 
but  during  the  period  of  his  detention  here  the  Duke  of  Albany 
acted  as  regent.  As  the  young  king  advanced  to  manhood  greater 
vigilance  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  his  English  jailors ;  and  for 
some  years  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Round  Tower. 
During  this  period  of  his  captivity  he  formed  a  romantic  attach- 
ment to  the  beautiful  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Lady 
Jane  Beaufort,  whom  he  first  beheld  from  the  narrow  grated 
window  of  his  prison,  as  she  was  walking  in  the  garden  below. 
On  gaining  his  liberty  this  lady  became  his  wife ;  and,  after  a  short 
time  spent  in  great  festivity  in  Durham  Palace,  she  accompanied 
him  to  Scotland  to  share  his  long  lost  throne. 

KATE. 

I  am  so  glad  he  got  his  liberty  at  last ;  but  pray,  mamma,  tell 
us  how.  it  happened. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was 
then  King  of  England,  agreed  to  give  up  his  royal  captive  on  con- 
dition of  the  Scots  paying  40,000/.  for  his  ransom.  This  they 
agreed  to  do,  and  their  rightful  sovereign  was  then  restored  to  the 
country  and  throne  of  his  ancestors.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  life  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished  prince  was 
as  unfortunate  as  his  early  career.    On  reaching  Scotland  he  found 

his  kingdom  in  confusion,  his  nobles  rebellious,  and  the  laws  of  his 
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country  openly  defied  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  daring 
which  he  strove  to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  suh- 
jectSy  he  was  assassinated  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobility,  his 
faithful  and  loving  wife  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  save  his 
life  at  the  risk  of  her  own. 

KATE. 

That  is  a  sad  story,  mamma.  I  think  I  shall  never  again  see 
the  great  Round  Tower  of  Windsor  Castle  without  thinking  of 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  and  the  beautifiil  Lady  Jane  Beaufort 

MSS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  delightful  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Windsor,  and  I  suppose  there  is  none  more  picturesque  than 
that  surrounding  Virginia  Water,  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the 
kingdom.  The  grounds  extend  for  several  miles,  and  embrace  the 
most  charming  variety  of  woodland  scenery.  The  magnificent 
sheet  of  water  is  bounded  by  verdant  slopes,  and  shadowed  by 
luxuriant  trees,  whose  light  and  graceful  foliage  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  dark  outline  of  the  forest  hills,  while  the  Chinese  temple, 
cascade,  obelisk,  and  rustic  bridges  comlnne  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

MARION. 

I  find  that  the  town  of  Windsor  was  much  improved  in  1851  by 
the  erection  of  tivo  handsome  bridges  over  the  Thames  on  the 
road  to  the  village  of  Datchet.  They  are  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  apart,  are  named  the  Victoria  and  Albert  bridges,  and 
are  of  uniform  construction  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
ornaments.  The  royal  arms  are  displayed  in  the  upper  bridge, 
which  is  the  one  named  after  the  Queen,  and  in  the  lower  those  of 
the  Prince  Consort. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  the  trade  of  Windsor  depends  principally  upon  the 
support  it  derives  from  the  castle  ? 

UBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  and  from  its  own  requirements.     The  population  is  nearly 
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HERBERT* 

The  quiet  market-town  of  Abingdon  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note  in  the  earlj  history  of  our  country.  It  was  called  Sheoves- 
bam  by  the  early  Saxons,  and  is  spoken  of  in  ancient  records  as  a 
**  famous  city,  goodly  to  behold,  and  full  of  riches." 

MARION. 

Abingdon  is  a  respectable  and  pleasant  place  enough,  but  yet 
I  should  think  there  is  about  as  much  similarity  between  its  present 
condition  and  its  ancient  greatness,  as  there  is  resemblance  between 
its  present  and  its  Saxon  name.  I  know  the  names  of  many  places 
have  been  so  corrupted  that  one  can  scarcely  believe  they  came 
from  the  original,  but  I  think  it  must  require  a  very  learned  ety- 
mologist to  show  how  Abingdon  can  be  derived  from  Sheovesham. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  think  so  too,  my  dear.  The  name  Abingdon,  or  Abbington 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  not,  however,  a  corruption  of  its  more 
ancient  name,  but  a  new  one  signifying  the  abbey's  town,  which  it 
received  from  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Cissa,  king  of  the 
West-Saxons  in  the  year  675. 

MARION. 

Oh !  thank  you,  mamma.  I  knew  that  Abingdon  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  a  beautiful  abbey,  a  gateway  of  which  still  remains, 
but  I  was  not  aware  that  the  name  of  the  town  was  derived 
from  it. 

HERBERT. 

The  first  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  who  ravaged  the 
county  in  the  reigns  of  Alfred  and  his  predecessor  Ethelred,  but  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Edgar  in  954,  and  after  the  Conquest  was  so  greatly 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  Norman  abbots  that  it  became  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  monastic  establishments  in  the  kingdom. 
William  the  Conqueror  kept  Easter  at  the  abbey  in  1084,  and  left 
his  youngest  son  Henry  there  to  be  educated  by  the  monks. 

MARION. 

They  must  have  taken  more  interest  in  his  improvement  than 
some  of  their  fraternity  of  an  earlier  period  did  in  that  of  the 
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youthful  Alfred,  for  when  Henry  the  First  ascended  the  throne, 
he  was  named  Beauderc  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  literary 
attainments. 

KATE. 

I  should  like  to  know  in  what  they  consisted.  I  expect  he  was 
not  altogether  as  good  a  scholar  as  Herbert  is. 

MBS.  LBSLIE. 

Probably  not ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  so  unusual  for  kings  to 
have  any  learning  at  all,  that  a  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  letters  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  prince  a  most  accom- 
plished scholar. 

HERBEBT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1644,  Charles  the  First  conveyed 
his  queen  to  Abingdon,  but,  believing  her  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  growing  enmity  of  the  people,  he  soon  had  her  removed  to 
Exeter.  During  the  same  year  the  Parliamentarians  plundered 
tbe  town,  defaced  the  buildings,  and  demolished  the  beautiful 
cross  which  stood  in  the  market-place,  and  had  long  been  con* 
sidered  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  town. 

WILLIE. 

Every  place  we  come  to  seems  to  have  been  knocked  about 
in  those  dreadful  civil  wars.    How  long  did  they  last,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Nearly  nine  years.  The  first  battle  was  fought  on  the  23rd  of 
October^  1642,  at  Edge  Hill  in  Warwickshire,  and  the  last  took 
place  at  Worcester,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1651.  Before  we 
notice  the  remaining  towns  of  Berkshire,  we  may  observe  that 
Abingdon  has  a  good  trade  in  corn  and  malt,  and  contains  a 
population  of  nearly  6000. 

KATE. 

Newbury  is  a  large  and  well-built  market-town,  situated  on  the 
river  Kennet,  containing  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  is  now  chiefly 
dependent  on  its  trade  in  com,  malt^  and  flour* 
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MBS.   LESLIE. 

The  historical  annals  of  Newburj  famish  another  instance  of 
the  wide-spread  desolation  caused  by  the  civil  wars.  Two  san* 
guinarj  battles  were  fought  near  the  town,  which  suffered  con* 
siderably  from  the  calamity.  In  the  first  of  these  engagements 
fell  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  With  a  heart  keenly  alive  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he  was  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  his  sovereign,  but  he  deeply 
sympathised  with  his  bleeding  country,  and  all  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  were  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  fell,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  prophetic 
speech  :  *'  I  am  weary  of  the  times,  I  foresee  much  misery  to  my 
country,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  out  of  it  before  night." 

« 

MABION. 

Hungerford  is  an  ancient  market-town  on  the  river  Kennet ; 
Maidenhead,  a  pleasant  town  on  the  Thames ;  and  Faringdon  a 
neat  market-town  noted  for  a  fine  hill,  and  a  remarkable  clump  of 
trees  called  the  "  Folly,"  which  is  seen  for  many  miles  around ; 
but  there  is  little  historical  interest  attached  to  either  of  these  towns. 

KATE. 

I  think  I  have  heard  that  Faringdon  once  possessed  a  castle. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

During  the  wars  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maude  a  castle 
was  erected  at  Faringdon,  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  powerful  partisans  of  Maude,  but  it  was 
completely  destroyed  by  Stephen,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt. 
Even  its  site  is  quite  unknown. 

HERBERT. 

Wallingford  is  a  town  that  demands  more  particular  notice,  as  it 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times.  Antiquaries  have 
generally  believed  it  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  Atrebatii, 
and  subsequently  a  Roman  station,  the  form  of  the  ramparts  indi- 
cating their  Roman  origin* 
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WILLIE. 

I  know  the  old  castle  of  Wallingford  was  built  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror^  mamma ;  for  you  told  me  so  last  summer, 
as  we  were  walking  up  the  hill  on  which  the  keep  used  to  stand. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

A  Saxon  fortress  existed  at  Wallingford  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  at  that  period  was  occupied  by  a  nobleman  named 
Wigod,  who  seems  to  have  submitted  to  the  Conqueror  without 
offering  any  opposition.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastings 
William  led  his  army  to  Wallingford,  and  crossed  the  Thames  at 
a  ford  close  to  the  town,  when  he  was  met  by  Stigand,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  a  large  body  of  Saxon  nobles,  who  seeing 
resistance  was  useless,  rendered  him  homage  as  their  sovereign. 

KATE, 

I  think  such  submission  was  very  cowardly.  If  I  had  been  a 
Saxon  nobleman  I  would  have  withstood  him  like  Hereward-le- 
Wake,  and  the  bold  abbot  of  St  Alban's. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Perhaps,  Katie,  you  might  have  lived  to  learn  that  ^'  discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valour." 

HERBERT. 

Wallingford  castle  was  built  about  a  year  after  the  Conquest, 
by  Robert  D'Oyley,  a  Norman  baron,  to  whom  Wigod  had  given 
his  only  daughter  in  marriage.  In  the  contest  for  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  castle  was  held  for  the  Empress  Maude, 
who  took  refuge  in  it  after  her  flight  from  Oxford.  On  her 
arrival  at  Wallingford  she  wus  met  by  her  eldest  son,  Prince 
Henry,  a  fine  boy  eleven  years  old,  whom  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
had  just  fetched  from  Normandy. 

KATE. 

How  overjoyed  the  prince  must  have  been  to  see  his  mother, 
after  all  the  dangers  she  had  escaped  I 

HERBERT. 

The  castle  was  the  scene  of  several  important  meetings  daring 
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the  unsettled  reigns  of  John,  Henry  the  Third,  and  Edward  the 
Second.  Towards  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First 
the  armj  of  Fairfax  invested  the  town,  and  compelled  the  castle 
to  surrender,  after  which  it  was  so  completely  demolished  by  the 
Parliamentarians  that  only  some  fragments  of  walls  were  leflt. 

MAmOK. 

But  you  know,  mamma,  we  were  shown  a  room  belonging  to, 
but  detached  from,  the  modern  mansion  now  called  the  castle, 
which  we  were  told  was  part  of  the  ancient  fortress. 

HB8.  LBSLIS. 

If  that  apartment  ever  belonged  to  it  the  interior  at  least  has 
been  completely  modernised.  The  thickness  and  solidity  of  the 
ivy-mantled  walls  leading  to  it»  however,  undoubtedly  denote 
them  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  age  when  impregnability  was 
of  the  first  importance  in  architecture. 

HERBERT. 

Who  would  suppose  that  Wallingford  once  possessed  fourteen 
parish  churches  and  a  mint  ?  but  such,  I  believe,  was  the  case. . 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Fourteen  churches  have  been  stated,  but  the  sites  of  ten  have 
been  clearly  ascertained.  Since  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 
the  town  has  also  deelined  in  historical  interest,  and  is  now 
principally  known  as  a  pleasant  and  well-conducted  market-town, 
with  a  population  of  about  3000.  Can  you  mention  any  other 
place  of  historical  note  in  this  county,  Willie  ? 

WILLIE. 

Wantage  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Alfred  the  Great 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  King  Ethelwolf,  was  he  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes^  my  dear ;  and  was  born  at  the  royal  manor  of  Wantage, 
then  called  Vanathing  in  the  year  849.  He  was  his  father's 
favourite  child,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age  accompanied  him  on 
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a  pilgrimage  to  Bome,  where  he  was  consecrated  as  king,  bj  Pope 
Leo  the  Foarth. 

KATE. 

What  I  while  his  father  and  elder  brothers  were  alive  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Though  he  received  inaugural  honours  at  that  early  age,  tbej 
were  not  intended  to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  In  those  days  con- 
secration bj  the  Pope  was  esteemed  the  highest  privilege  & 
monarch  could  enjoy,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Etbelwolf  was  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  such  a  distinction 
for  his  darling  son,  in  the  distant  hope  of  his  succeeding  to  the 
crown.  This  expectation  was  realised  in  the  twenty-second  jev 
of  Alfred's  age,  by  the  premature  deaths  of  his  brothers,  the  Itst 
of  whom,  Etbelred,  died  in  87I9  from  wounds  received  in  battle 
with  the  Danes. 

KATE. 

Wantage  has  not  been  at  all  a  noted  place  in  modem  times^  I 
believe  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

No ;  it  is  a  quiet  market-town,  having  somewhat  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity,  and  deriving  its  highest  renown  from  its 
having  given  birth  to  the  great  and  good  King  Alfred.  We  have 
now,  I  believe,  noticed  the  principal  places  of  Berkshire,  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  of  their  associations ;  Wiltshire  is  the  next 
county  for  our  consideration. 
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WILTSHIRE. 

ScBjBCTS: —  Ancient  Possessions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. —  Boundaries  of  the 
County. — Size. — Conquest  bj  Romans. — Engagements  with  Danes. — 
Natural  Features. —  Mineral  Produce. —  Salisbury  Plain. —  Manufactures. — 
Ancient  Capital. —  Salisbury. —  Old  Sarum. — Ancient  Importance. —  Causes 
of  Decline. —  Salisbury  Cathedral. — Woollen  Manufacture. — Chief  Rivers  of 
County. —  Stonehenge. — ^Avebury. — Trowbridge. —  Devizes. —  Malmesbury. 
—  Magnificent  Abbey.  —  Its  Origin.  —  Ancient  possessions.  —  Beautiful 
Buins.  —  Market-Cross.  —  William  of  Malmesbury.  —  Trade  of  Town. — 
Chippenham. —  Swindon. —  Changes  effected  by  Railways. —  Swindon  New 
4ind  Old  Towns. —  Marlborough. — Warminster  and  other  Towns. 

*^  What  an  amazing  amount  of  power  the  Church  of  Rome  must 
formerly  have  possessed  in  this  country  I "  exclaimed  Herbert 
Leslie,  looking  up  from  a  map  he  had  for  some  time  been  intently 
studying.  "  Just  look,  Marion,"  he  added,  "  at  the  vast  possessions 
which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury  in  its  '  high  and 
palmy  days,' "  and  he  pointed  to  the  red-lettered  places  on  a  map 
published  by  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1857. 

^'Your  observation  is  quite  correct,  Herbert,**  rejoined  his 
mother,  '<  the  power  of  the  Church  increased  with  its  possessions, 
and  these  were  naturally  very  great  in  an  age  when  the  foundation 
or  endowment  of  a  monastery  was  deemed  a  sufficient  expiation 
for  sins  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  interesting  account  of  Malmes- 
bury Abbey  which  you  have  before  you  contains  a  long  list  of 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  nobles  whose  piety  or  fears  constrained 
them  to  enrich  it  with  the  large  grants  of  lands  you  have  pointed 
out    But  we  had  better  leave  this  subject  for  the  present,  and 
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give  Katie  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  boundaries  and  size  of 
Wiltshire. 

KATE. 

Wiltshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  bj  Gloucester- 
shire ;  on  the  east  bj  Berkshire  and  Hampshire ;  on  the  south  bj 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire ;  and  on  the  west  bj  Somersetshire. 
This  county  has  also  several  small  detached  portions,  surrounded 
by  Berkshire  and  Gloucestershire.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
main  portion  of  Wiltshire  is  about  fiitj-four  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  thirty-seven  miles. 

HERBERT. 

Antiquaries  have  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  British  tribes 
to  which  this  county  anciently  belonged,  but  they  appear  to  think 
it  certain  that  the  Belgse  possessed  a  considerable  portion.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  the  numerous  Roman  roads  that  have  been  traced, 
and  the  antiquities  that  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavation, 
tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  **  where  the  Roman  con- 
quers he  inhabits."  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain  Wiltsliire 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima,  and  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

KATB. 

Wiltshire  appears  to  have  been  continually  ravaged  by,  the  Danes, 
and  to  have  been  the  scene  of  several  severe  engagements,  in  one 
of  whicli  they  were  so  totally  defeated  by  Alfred  the  Great  that 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  Danish  camp,  and  submit  to 
his  authority. 

MARION. 

This  county  is  naturally  divided  into  two  districts,  which,  from 
their  relative  positions  are  denominated  North  and  South  Wilt- 
shire. The  northern  district  was  at  one  period  covered  with  dense 
forests,  but  now  contains  some  of  the  finest  pasture  lands  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  greatly  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  superiority  of 
its  dairy  produce.  The  arable  land  is  also  equally  productive,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  tract  of  land  called  Braden  Forest,  which 
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is  remarkable  for  its  great  sterility.  A  large  portion  of  South 
^Viltshire  is  occupied  bj  Salisbury  plain,  one  of  tbe  most  secluded 
districts  in  England. 

KATE. 

Does  Wiltshire  produce  any  minerals,  mamma  ? 

KBS.  LESLIE. 

None  of  importance  but  iron,  and  that  is  only  found  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  15,000  tons  per  annum. 

HERBERT. 

I  had  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  Salisbury  Plain  to  that 
mrhich  I  find  is  the  correct  one.  Instead  of  being  a  uniform  level 
surface,  as  its  name  would  lead  one  to  imagine,  it  consists  of  gently 
undulating  chalk  downs,  which  succeed  one  another  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  the  valleys  between  them  being  lost  to  view  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  vast  expanse.  These  little  valleys  con- 
tain several  villages  and  hamlets^  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  tending  the  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep  that  feed  upon 
the  Downs. 

WILLIE. 

Wiltshire  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  is 
it  not,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESUE. 

In  some  degree,  my  dear  ;  but  the  trade  is  not  carried  on  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  formerly,  the  productions  of  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  I  am  informed,  having  seriously  interfered  with  the  ma- 
nufacturing interests  of  this  county. 

HERBERT. 

Wiltshire  was  anciently  called  Wilton-shire,  from  a  town  named 
Wilton  or  Wiltown,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  position  on  the 
river  Willey.  This  town,  though  now  decayed,  was  the  capital  of 
the  West-Saxon  dominions,  and  the  seat  of  several  important  mo- 
nastic establishments.  Alfred's  first  battle  with  the  Danes  was 
fought  at  Wilton,  in  less  than  a  month  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  In  later  times  Wilton  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  flannel,  and  woollen  cloths,  and  was  the  first  place  in  England 
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where  the  carpet  manufacture  was  carried  od.  Salisburj,  the 
present  capital  of  this  county,  rose  to  importance  on  the  decaj 
of  Wilton  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Old  Sarum* 

KATE. 

I  always  imagined  Salisbury  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was 
so  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  founded  until  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  name  New  Sarum,  by  which  Salisbury  was  formerly  known, 
is  sufficient  to  correct  the  notion  of  its  great  antiquity,  as  it  neces- 
sarily implies  the  existence  of  a  former  place  of  the  same  name. 

MARION. 

Old  Sarum  was  a  city  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times,  was 
it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  ray  dear ;  and  politically  in  comparatively  modem  tim^ 
also,  for  it  continued  to  send  two  members  to  parliament  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  possess  either  houses  or  inhabitants.  When  I  was 
about  your  age,  I  used  often  to  hear  your  grandpapa  speak  of  the 
necessity  for  reform  in  the  elective  franchise,  and  protest  against 
the  absurdity  of  this  "  rotten  borough/'  as  it  was  termed,  sending 
as  many  members  to  parliament  as  the  populous  city  of  York. 
This  political  anomaly  was  done  away  by  the  passing  of  the  Heform 
Act  in  1832,  when  Old  Sarum  was  disfranchised,  as  well  as  several 
other  unimportant  boroughs  in  this  and  other  counties. 

KATE. 

But  you  have  not  told  us  anything  about  the  ancient  greatness 
of  Old  Sarum,  nor  how  it  came  to  decline  and  be  entirely  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants. 

MRS.  LESUE. 

That  it  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in-  the  earliest  history 
of  our  country  is  quite  evident  from  its  ancient  fortifications.  A 
British  hill-fort  or  artificial  mound  of  great  extent  yet  remains  to 
attest  the  perseverance  with  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  de- 
fended their  possessions  against  the  Roman  invaders.    After  the 
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district  was  subjugated  hj  Yespaaian,  Old  Sarum  is  believed  to 
have  been  occupied  as  an  important  Roman  station  ;  and  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  era  it  appears  still  to  have  increased  in  importance 
and  prosperity,  and  to  have  possessed  a  strongly  fortified  castle. 
About  ten  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  made  a  bishop's 
see,  which,  together  with  the  erection  of  a  cathedral,  raised  it  to  its 
utmost  height  of  prosperity.  Two  causes  appear  to  have  contributed 
to  its  downfall.  The  one,  its  unfavourable  situation  on  a  bleak 
and  barren  hill,  where  the  inhabitants  were  much  distressed  for 
want  of  water ;  and  the  other,  the  existence  of  continual  feuds  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  citadel,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  place. 
To  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  both  these  causes,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  resolved  to  remove  to 
the  vale  below,  and  having  obtained  leave  from  the  pope,  com- 
menced building  the  cathedral  on  its  present  site.  While  the 
ecclesiastics  were  thus  zealously  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  pious  undertaking,  the  laity,  who  had  followed  their  spiritual 
leaders,  were  no  less  actively  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  city, 
which  shortly  rose  to  such  importance  that  the  Great  Western  Eoad, 
which  had  formerly  passed  through  Old  Sarum,  was  by  royal  au- 
thority turned  through  New  Sarum  or  Salisbury.  From  tnat  time, 
the  old  town  continued  rapidly  to  decline,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  was  entirely  deserted ;  while  New  Sarum,  or 
Salisbury,  had  so  increased  in  size  and  prosperity  as  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  West  of  England. 

WILLIE. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  is  celebrated  for  its  lofty  spire.  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  as  high  as  the  monument  of  London  r 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  exactly  twice  as  high,  Willie,  its  summit  being  404  feet 
from  the  ground.  Salisbury  spire  is,  I  believe^  the  most  lofty 
building  of  stone  that  has  ever  been  erected  in  England,  although 
the  wooden  spire  of  old  St.  Paul's  exceeded  it  in  height  by  more 
than  a  hundred  feet. 

QQ  2 
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WILLIE, 

Do  you  know,  mamma,  Miss  Selbj  sajs  that  Salisbury  Catliednl 
has  as  manj  windows  as  there  are  days  in  a  year,  as  many  pillars 
as  there  are  hours,  and  as  many  gates  as  months.  Isn't  that  curious  ? 

HBS.  LESLIE. 

It  is,  Willie.  The  learned  Daniel  Rogers,  an  eminent  statesman 
and  writer  of  the  16th  century,  has  recorded  this  singular  circum- 
stance in  Terse.     He  says : 

"  How  many  dajs  in  one  whole  year  there  be, 
So  many  windows  in  oar  church  we  see ; 
So  manj  marble  pillars  there  appear 
As  there  are  hours  throagfaout  the  fleeting  year; 
So  manj  gates  as  moons  one  year  does  view : 
Strange  tales  to  tell,  yet  not  so  strange  as  true." 

MARION. 

The  city  of  Salisbury  was  formerly  extensively  engaged  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  but  the  trade  has  now  considerably  declined. 
The  population  is  nearly  12,000. 

WILLIE. 

The  Eennet,  the  Upper  Avon,  and  the  WiUey  are  the  principal 
rivers  of  this  county. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Very  good.  Wiltshire  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  but 
few  events  of  importance,  in  the  written  history  of  our  country, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  richest  English  counties  as  regards  standing 
memorials  of  remote  antiquity.  Stonehenge,  the  most  celebrated 
monument  of  pre-historic  ages  in  our  island,  is  situated  on  Salisbury 
plain,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  and  although  now  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state  is  yet  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  awe  by  its 
majestic  grandeur. 

KATE. 

Stonehenge  is  the  remains  of  a  druidical  temple,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Such  is  the  most  rational  and  generally  received  opinion,  Katie ; 
but  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  speculative^  and  in 
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some  instances  absurd,  theories.  From  what  place,  by  what  means, 
and  for  what  purpose,  such  gigantic  stones  were  brought  and  placed 
in  their  present  form  and  situation,  have  been  questions  of  endless 
discussion  among  antiquaries,  and  all  the  learning  and  labour  that 
have  been  employed  have  failed  to  arrive  at  anj  positive  conclusion 
as  to  the  origin  or  history  of  this  interesting  ruin. 

HARION. 

I  should  like  to  know  in  what  form  the  stones  are  placed,  and 
how  large  they  are. 

IfBS.  LESLIE. 

I  have  a  print  here  which  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  this 
stupendous  relic  of  antiquity  than  any  description  I  could  give. 
Those  huge  upright  blocks  of  stone  which  you  see,  with  others 
placed  horizontally  upon  them,  are  about  fourteen  feet  in  height, 
and  composed  the  outer  circle,  which  originally  enclosed  a  space 
100  feet  in  diameter,  the  stones  being  placed  at  nearly  equal 
distances,  and  having  others  extended  over  them  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  line  or  impost.  Within  this  great  circle  was  another, 
composed  of  much  smaller  stones,  and  destitute  of  imposts ;  and 
within  that  enclosure  ten  other  stones,  exceeding  in  magnitude 
those  of  the  outer  circle,  disposed  in  pairs  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  horse-shoe.  The  original  beauty  of  the  outline  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  time,  and  still  more  by  the  wanton  demoli- 
tion of  those  who  take  no  interest  in  the  majestic  remnants  of  an- 
tiquity ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  the  stupendous  character  of 
the  original  structure,  and  to  excite  amazement  at  the  indisputable 
evidence  it  possesses  of  its  having  been  the  work  of  man  at  a  period 
when  machinery  was  unknown. 

HERBEBT. 

The  village  of  Avebury  in  North  Wilts  is  another  spot  eminently 
interesting  to  the  antiquary,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
built  in  the  very  area  of  one  of  these  supposed  druidical  temples, 
from  the  stones  of  which  many  of  the  walls  and  houses  are  con- 
structed. Although  less  celebrated  than  Stonehenge,  the  circle  at 
Avebury  is  said  greatly  to  have  exceeded  it  in  magnitude  and 
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antiquity,  and,  from  the  cromlechs  and  other  British  remains  that 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  important  places  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  Large 
masses  of  stone  are  still  to  be  seen  dispersed  about  the  neighbour- 
ing Downs,  and  from  the  appearance  thej  present  from  a  distance 
are  called  the  "  Grey  Wethers." 

MARION. 

How  indignant  antiquaries  must  feel,  when  they  see  such 
venerable  stones  removed  from  the  position  in  which  they  had 
stood  for  ages,  and  applied  to  building  purposes ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes;  in  prosecuting  their  investigations  they  have  much  to 
contend  with  from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  for 
converting  everything  into  objects  of  practical  utility.  To  a  great 
extent  such  a  measure  is  commendable,  but  yet  one  could  wish 
that  exception  were  made  in  favour  of  those  interesting  relics 
which  are  the  only  records  we  possess  of  pre-historic  ages.  Bat 
it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  most  important  towns 
of  Wiltshire. 

HERBERT. 

Trowbridge  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  of  this  county, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  its  clothing  trade.  The  kinds  of  goods  prin- 
cipally made  there  are  fancy  trouserings,  and  the  demand  for  the 
same  materials  for  coatings  has  prevented  the  town  from  parti- 
cipating in  the  general  depression  of  the  manufactures  of  Wiltshire. 
There  are  now  about  sixteen  factories  in  the  town,  worked  by 
steam  power^  and  a  few  others  where  manual  labour  is  employed. 
The  population  of  Trowbridge  is  about  10,000. 

MARION. 

Devizes  is  a  large  and  populous  market-town,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  county.  Its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  from 
the  absence  of  any  notice  of  it  in  Doomsday  book,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  Conquest,  although  some  have 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  ancient  Britons.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First,  a  magnificent  castle  was  erected  by  Roger,  bishop 
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of  Salisbury ;  but,  like  most  other  English  fortresses,  it  suffered 
considerably  from  the  contest  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maude» 
and  at  some  subsequent  period  was  quite  demolished*  Devizes 
possesses  a  good  local  trade,  and  is  noted  for  excellent  ale.  Its 
population  is  above  6000. 

HEBBERT. 

The  ancient  town  of  Malmesbury  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  Wiltshire,  from  the  remains  of  its  beautiful  abbey  church, 
the  nave  of  which  is  still  used  for  public  worship.  The  site  of 
Malmesbury  appears  originally  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  British 
town,  called  Caer  filadon,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  into 
Ingelbourne,  by  the  Saxons. 

KATE. 

I  think,  mamma,  you  once  told  me  that  Malmesbury  Abbey  rose 
from  a  very  small  beginning. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  originated  with  a  learned  Scottish  monk,  named  Maildulph^ 
who,  to  escape  the  violence  of  his  own  countrymen,  fled  to  Eng- 
land and  settled  on  this  spot,  with  the  intention  of  spending  his 
life  in  solitude  and  devotion.  By  degrees,  however,  a  little  band 
of  scholars  gathered  round  him,  and  agreed  to  live  with  him  con- 
formably to  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline.  Maildulph  built  a 
little  monastery  for  them,  and  this  humble  beginning  laid  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  abbeys  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  also  gave  name  to  the  town  which  rose  around  it, 
Malmesbury  being  a  corruption  of  Maildulph's-bury,  or  the  town  of 
Maildulph. 

KATE. 

Did  the  first  monastery  last  long,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

No  ;  it  was  soon  found  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
increasing  fraternity,  and  on  the  death  of  Maildulph  a  magnificent 
and  spacious  abbey  was  erected  by  Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  Aldhelm,  the  most  eminent  of  Maildulph*s  scholars, 
was  appointed  abbot.  The  superior  learning  and  piety  of  Aldhelm 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  abbey,  and  contributions 
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poured  in  from  f  very  quarter,  until  it  became  one  of  the  most 
affluent  monastic  institutions  of  the  country.  Herbert  will  mentioa 
some  of  the  Saxon  kings  who  enriched  it  with  their  benefactions. 

HERBERT. 

In  the  list  before  me  are  the  well-known  names  of  Ethelred, 
Ethelwolfy  Alfred,  Edward,  Athelstan,  Edwy,  and  Edgar,  as  well 
as  others  of  less  note.  Large  grants  of  land  were  also  gjiYen  to 
the  abbey  by  numerous  nobles  and  prelates,  so  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  its  possessions  were  assessed  at  282  hides, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  equal  to  nearly  34,000  acres. 

KATE. 

The  ruins  of  Malmesbury  abbey  church  are  very  fine,  are  thej 
not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes;  they  exhibit  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Norman  and 
Early  English  architecture.  Their  massive  columns,  sculptured 
mouldings,  and  lofty  circular  aod  pointed  arches  convey  a  faint 
idea  of  what  the  entire  structure  must  have  been.  The  southern 
porch  is  considered  the  finest  piece  of  Norman  architecture  now  to 
be  found  in  England. 

HERBERT. 

What  a  shame  it  would  be  to  destroy  such  interesting  remains 
of  ancient  magnificence  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  abbey  would  have 
been  demolished  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses,  had 
not  Thomas  Stump,  a  rich  clothier  of  Malmesbury,  bought  it  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  town. 

MARION. 

I  think  Malmesbury  has  been  rather  fortunate  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  relics  of  antiquity,  for  it  also  possesses  a  beautiful 
market-cross,  which  was  judiciously  restored  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  chief  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  the  place. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  ancient  historian,  was  a 
native  of  this  town  ? 
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MRS.  LB8LIS. 

The  birthplace  of  that  tnistworthy  old  historian  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertaioed,  but  at  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the 
monastery  of  this  town,  and  in  course  of  time  became  its  librarian 
and  precentor.  He  is  thought  to  have  taken  his  name  from  his 
connection  with  the  abbey,  rather  than  from  Malmesbury  haviDg 
been  his  native  town. 

WILLIB. 

I  suppose  Malmesbury  is  not  a  place  of  much  importance  now, 
mamma? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

No ;  it  is  a  quiet,  ancient-looking  country  town.  The  woollen 
manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  there,  but  the  factory  is 
now  occupied  by  a  company  from  Derby  for  the  manufacture  of 
ribbons. 

MARION. 

Chippenham  is  a  flourishing  and  important  market-town  of 
Wilts,  situated  on  the  river  Avon,  and  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
trade  in  cheese,  com,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds.'  Its  population 
is  nearly  5000.  It  is  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade  to  some 
extent. 

KATE. 

What  a  deal  of  good  the  railways  must  have  done  to  England, 
mamma!  Just  look  at  Swindon,  in  Wiltshire.  I  heard  papa 
saying  that  its  population  has  increased  nearly  three-fold  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Tour  observation  is  quite  correct,  Elatie,  as  regards  the  benefit 
that  railways  have  been  to  the  country  at  large ;  but,  if  we  come 
to  notice  individual  cases,  we  shall  find  that  the  existence  of 
railways  has  had  an  exactly  opposite  effect  on  some  towns,  to  that 
which  has  been  produced  at  Swindon. 

KATE. 

Oh!  yes,  I  remember  you  told  us  something  like  that  once 
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before,  mamma.    I  believe  jou  said  that  the  railways  took  tbe 
traffic  fnnn  some  places,  and  that  thej  declined  in  consequence* 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Exactly  so.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  to  the  point.  I  was 
the  other  day  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  from  Benson  in 
Oxfordshire,  who  informed  me  that,  iive  and  twenty  years  ago,  no 
less  than  forty  stage-coaches  daily  passed  through  that  little  town ; 
in  addition  to  which,  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were  constantly 
passing  and  repassing,  from  the  noble  travelling  carriage  of  the 
peer,  to  the  ponderous  London  waggon,  the  usual  mode  of  con- 
veyance of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  rural  districts  when  any 
extraordinary  event  obliged  them  to  take  a  journey  to  the  great 
metropolis.  This,  of  course,  created  a  demand  for  provisions, 
beds^  and  other  requirements  incidental  to  travelling,  tfnd  gave  an 
air  of  briskness  and  activity  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  town. 
Its  traffic  is  now  entirely  gone, — its  principal  inn  untenanted, — 
the  postboy's  "  twanging  horn  "  no  longer  breaks  the  stillness  of 
the  midnight  hour,  nor  heralds  in  the  early  morning,  and  there  is 
little  to  attract* a  passing  glance  from  the  unoccupied,  except  the 
occasional  vehicle  of  some  well-known  farmer  proceeding  to  the 
neighbouring  market. 

KATE. 

This  reminds  me  of  what  you  have  often  told  us,  mamma,  that 
in  this  world  there  is  very  little  unmixed  good  or  unmitigated 
evil. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Just  so.  And  such  being  the  case,  the  individual  evil  must  be 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the  universal  good.  The  establishment 
of  railways  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  depression  they  have  caused 
in  towns  whose  prosperity  chiefly  depended  on  the  support  de« 
rived  from  travellers.  Many  towns  and  road-side  inns,  situated 
on  the  old  coach  roads  of  our  country,  have  experienced  a  similar 
decline  to  that  which  has  taken  place  at  Benson ;  yet  even  the 
inhabitants  of  those  comparatively  deserted  places  derive  ad  van* 
«ages  from  that  expeditious  mode  of  trarelling  which  has  occasioned 
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their  commercial  depression.  We  will  now  return  to  Swindon, 
and  hear  what  more  y.ou  have  to  tell  us  about  that  rising  marked 
town. 

KATE. 

Swindon  consists  of  two  distinct  towns,  haying  different  means 
of  support.  The  old  and  teost  respectable  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  hill  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  chieflj  dependent  on  its  local  trade  and  its  corn 
and  cattle  market.  The  new  town,  which  has  entirely  risen  up 
ivithin  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  built  in  the  vale  adjacent  to  the 
railway-station,  and  is  principally  occupied  by  the  numerous 
servants  and  workmen  to  whom  the  railway  company  gives  em- 
ployment Swindon  station  is  by  far  the  largest  and  handsomest 
building  of  the  kind  upon  the  ]ine,  and  the  one  at  which  every 
train  stops  ten  minutes  for  refreshment.  The  population  of  the 
two  towns  is  about  5000. 

MHS.  LESLIE. 

Wiltshire  contains  several  other  market-towns,  among  which  are 
Marlborough,  Warminster,  Westbury,  Cricklade,  and  Highworth ; 
but  there  is  little  either  in  their  past  history  or  present  state  to 
require  especial  notice.  Other  matters  now  require  my  attention, 
and  I  need  only  tell  you  that  Dorsetshire  is  the  county  for  investi- 
gation during  the  ensuing  week. 

KATE. 

I  just  glanced  the  other  day  through  an  account  of  Dorsetshire, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  very  deficient  of  historical  interest. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Like  Wiltshire,  the  county  has  been  the  scene  of  but  few  im- 
portant historical  events  since  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  yet  it 
has  its  own  peculiar  points  of  attraction,  some  of  which  we  shall 
find  well  worthy  of  our  notice.  It  possesses  at  least  one  natural 
object  which  for  singularity  is  scarcely  paralleled  in  Europe.  I 
leave  you  to  discover  what  it  is. 
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CONVERSATION    XXXVII. 


DOBSETSHIRB. 

Subjects  :  — *  Boandaiies.  —  Size.  —  Ancient  Inhabitants.  —  Memorials  of 
Bomans.  —  British  Coins.  —  Mackerel  Fisbeiy.  —  Dorchester  a  Roman 
Station. — Amphitheatre. —  Massacre  of  Danes. —  Calamities  of  the  Town. — 
Disaffection  of  Inhabitants  to  Charles  the  First —  Appearance  of  Town.— 
Chief  Riyers  of  County.— Isle  of  Portland.— Cbesil  Bank«~  Siugnlar  For- 
mation.— ^Decline  of  illicit  Trade. — ^Portland  Stone. — ^Portlanders. — ^Povtland 
Breakwater.  —  Town  of  Chesil —  Weymouth.  —  Foundation  of  pres^it 
Celebrity. —  Poole. — Extensive  Pottery  Works.  —  Bridport —  Blandfbrd. — 
Lyme  Regis. —  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion. —  Battle  of  Sedgemoor. — 
Monmouth's  Execution. — ^Bk>ody  Assize. — Ancient  Monastic  Establishments^ 
— Town  of  Code  Castle.— Brection  of  ancient  CasUe. —  Assassinataon  of 
Edward  the  Martyr.— DestmcCion  of  the  Castleu — Gloomy  old  Rains. — Supei^ 
stition  of  Peasantry. — ^Nocturnal  Appearances  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  intimation  conveyed  by  Mrs.  Leslie  at  the  close  of  the  last 
conversation  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  jonng  students  to  an 
unusually  early  research  into  the  next  county,  so  that»  long  before 
the  day  appointed  for  conversation  on  Dorsetshire,  they  had  each 
discovered  the  extraordinary  natural  object  to  which  she  had 
alluded. 

"  I  see,  my  dear  children,  I  need  not  ask  you  in  what  manner 
the  Isle  of  Portland  is  connected  with  the  main-land  of  Dorset- 
shire," she  said,  as  she  observed  the  intelligent  looks  and  smiling 
countenances  that  greeted  her  appearance. 

KATE. 

NOj  that  you  need  not,  indeed,  mamma ;  for  we  all  know  that 
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they  are  united  by  the  "  Chesil  Bank,"  and  that  that  was  what 
yoa  meant  when  you  said  Dorsetshire  contaiBed  one  object  at  least 
that  was  very  remarkable*  We  were  not  puaczled  very  long  before 
we  discovered  it. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  did  not  expect  you  would  be,  my  dear.  I  ahaU  presently  be 
glad  to  hear  all  you  have  ascertained  relative  to  that  extraordinary 
work  of  nature ;  but,  as  usual,  our  first  object  must  be  to  ascertain 
the  boundaries  and  size  of  Dorsetshire. 

KATE. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  on 
the  east  by  Hampshire,  on  the  west  by  Devonshire,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  English  Channel.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to 
west,  is  about  fifty-five  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to 
south,  about  forty  miles.  At  the  western  extremity  it  measures 
but  five  miles  from  north  to  south. 

MARIOK. 

Dorsetshire  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Durotriges,  a  tribe 
of  Belgic  origin,  whose  name  Camden  supposes  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  British  words  dwr^  water,  and  trig,  an  in- 
habitant, and  applicable  to  them  as  "  dwellers  by  the  water."  The 
Saxon  name  Dorsettan,  from  which  Dorsetshire  is  derived,  is  said 
to  bear  the  same  signification. 

HERBERT. 

When  Southern  Britain  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  this 
county  was  included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima,  and 
during  the  Saxon  heptarchy  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex.  Many  memorials  of  the  Romans  are  still  to  be  seen. 
No  less  than  twenty-five  Roman  camps  are  said  to  have  been 
traced,  and  Roman  coins,  pavements,  and  other  antiquities,  have 
also  been  discovered. 

KATE. 

I  wonder  when  the  Britons  learnt  the  art  of  coining  ?  I  re- 
member reading  that  at  the  time  of  Ccesar's  invasion  their  money 
consisted  of  rings  of  brass  or  iron  of  a  certain  weight. 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  belieye  the  earliest  British  coins  that  have  been  diseoveredi 
and  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ascribed  to  a  particular  monardi, 
are  those  of  Cunnobelioe,  a  British  king^  who  lived  several  jears 
at  Borne  during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberias, 
the  immediate  successors  of  Julius  Gsssar. 

WILLIE. 

Do  jou  know,  mamma«  Miss  Selbj  told  me  last  night  that  Dor- 
setshire used  to  be  so  greatly  celebrated  for  the  mackerel  fishery, 
that  100  have  been  sold  for  a  penny !  Can  that  be  true,  do  yoo 
think  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  appears  almost  incredible,  certainly ;  but  I  know  it  is  stated 
as  a  fact  in  Hutchins's  "  History  of  Dorsetshire,"  and  if,  as  is  also 
affirmed,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  have  been  taken  at  a  draught, 
their  extraordinary  cheapness  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  fishing 
off  the  Dorsetshire  coast  is,  however,  very  uncertain,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  much  less  productive  than  in  former  times*  And 
now,  Willie,  tell  us  the  capital  of  this  county, 

WILLIE. 

Dorchester,  near  to  the  river  Frome. 

MARION. 

Dorchester  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it 
was  a  fortified  station  of  the  Bomans.  By  them  it  was  called 
Durnovaria  and  Durinum.  It  is  situated  on  an  extended  plain 
which  abounds  in  tumuli  and  other  memorials  of  antiquity. 
The  most  interesting  relic  of  past  ages  the  neighbourhood  pos- 
sesses is  a  Boman  amphitheatre,  which,  it  has  been  computed, 
was  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  23,000  spectators,  and  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  of  any  now  to  be  found  in  Britain* 

HERBERT. 

As  the  extension  of  dominion  was  the  grand  object  of  the 
Bomans  in  their  conquest  of  Britain,  I  wonder  they  took  so  much 
nains  to  introduce  their  national  amusements. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  imagine  there  was  nothing  more  likely  to  tend  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  their  own  power,  and  induce  a  willing  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  vanquished,  than  the  union  of  feeling  likelj  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  participation  in  the  same  sports  and  recreations. 
However  inhuman  and  revolting  gladiatorial  exhibitions  mny 
appear  to  us,  there  is  no  doubt  they  possessed  a  charm  in  the 
eyes  of  our  barbarous  ancestors,  and  by  being  adopted  in  common 
with  the  language,  dress,  and  customs  of  the  conquerors,  probably 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  general  amity  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  latter  years  of  the  Boman  government  of 
Britain. 

KATE, 

Dorchester  was  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Saxons, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan  was  distinguished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  two  mints  for  coinage.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Danes,  and  in  1003  was  burnt  by  Sweyn  to 
revenge  the  massacre  of  his  Danish  subjects. 

VHLLIE, 

What  massacre,  Katie? 

KATE. 

A  very  dreadful  one  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred, 
who,  to  rid  himself  of  those  barbarous  invaders,  sent  instructions 
to  every  magistrate  in  the  West  of  England  to  have  all  the  Danes 
put  to  death.  This  barbarous  order  was  fully  obeyed,  and  in  a 
single  night  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  perished  by 
the  sword. 

MARION. 

Dorchester  appears  to  have  had  its  share  of  calamities  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  In  1595  it  was  almost  depopulated  by 
the  plague,  and  in  1613  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  and  consumed 
property  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.,  including  the  destruction  of 
two  churches  and  three  hundred  houses. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Such  were  terrible  visitations  indeed,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  such  an  extensive  conflagration  as  you  have  named  proved 
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an  effectual  remedy  against  tbe  recurrence  of  the  plague,  bj  the 
purification  it  effected  in  the  town* 

HERBERT. 

I  hope  the  people  of  Dorchester  are  more  lojal  subjecta  noir 
than  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  for  it  is  said 
that  during  the  ciril  wars  thej  were  more  disaffected  to  the  cause 
of  the  king  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  place  in  England, 
and  that  they  worked  day  and  night  to  fortify  the  town  against 
him, 

MRS,  LESLIE. 

Perhaps,  Herbert,  they  would  tell  you  that  our  sovereign  is 
more  deserving  of  devotion  than  was  the  unconstitutional  Charles 
the  First. 

KATE. 

Oh !  mamma,  how  sorry  I  am  to  hear  you  so  often  saying  some- 
thing against  that  unfortunate  king. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  mean,  Katie,  how  sorry  you  are  that  my  sympathy  fur 
his  misfortunes  does  not  make  me  blind  to  his  faults.  Is  it 
not  so? 

KATE. 

^^7>  7^9,  mamma,  I  believe  you  are  right ;  but,  do  you  know, 
whenever  I  think  about  Charles  the  First,  I  never  remember 
anything  but  his  misfortunes. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Such  is  a  very  natural  feeling  at  your  age,  my  dear,  and  one 
that  I  am  sorry  to  discourage,  although  truth  compels  me  to  say 
that  in  too  many  instances  Charles  gave  his  subjects  just  cause 
for  complaint,  and  by  his  own  imprudence  increased  their  dis- 
affection. 

KATE. 

But  you  know,  mamma,  the  people  were  so  discontented  and 
rebellious  that  you  have  often  said  it  must  have  been  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  govern  them. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

And  therefore  there  was  the  greater  necessity  for  prudence 
and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  king.  But  we  must  not 
dwell  upon  this  subject  now.  Have  either  of  you  anything 
further  to  communicate  relative  to  Dorchester  ? 

KARION. 

It  is  a  pleasant  town,  situated  on  a  gentle  hill,  and  partially 
surrounded  by  delightful  walks  shaded  by  lime  and  sycamore 
trees.  The  woollen  manufacture  formerly  flourished  here,  but  is 
now  entirely  extinct,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  is  very  incon- 
siderable.   Its  population  is  about  7000. 

WILLIE. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Dorsetshire  are  the  Stour,  the  Trent, 
and  the  Frome. 

HERBERT. 

As  the  Isle  of  Portland  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  county  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  shall  we  notice  it  now, 
mamma  ? 

1£RS.  LESLIE. 

If  you  like,  my  dear.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  information 
you  have  acquired  relating  to  it. 

HERBERT. 

The  island,  or  rather  peninsula,  of  Portland  is  about  four  miles 
long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  at  the  widest  part.  It  is  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Dorsetshire,  and  is  united  to  the 
main-land  by  the  Chesil  Bank,  an  extraordinary  ridge  of  pebbles, 
%vhich  runs  parallel  to,  but  is  separated  from,  the  south-western 
coast  by  a  narrow  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Fleet. 

KATE. 

Just  look^  mamma,  what  an  odd  appearance  the  Isle  of  Portland 
has  upon  the  map.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  paper  kite,  and  the 
Chesil  Bank  looks  like  the  string  by  which  it  is  suspended. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  do  not  know  that  your  comparison  is  a  very  bad  one,  Katie. 

RR  ♦ 
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I  dare  say  Herbert  can  tell  us  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
remarkable  pebbly  bank  which  has  such  an  insignificant  appear- 
ance on  the  map. 

'     HERBEBT. 

The  length  of  that  part  of  the  Chesil  Bank  which  is  detached 
from  the  main  land,  and  which  Katie  compares  to  a  string,  is  aboat 
ten  miles.  It  extends  from  Portland  to  Abbotsbury,  where  it 
unites  with  the  main  land,  and  runs  along  the  coast  nearly  six 
miles  farther.  In  some  parts  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
but  its  general  width  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards. 

WILLIE. 

Will  you  tell  me,  mamma,  what  there  is  so  extraordinary  aboot 
this  bank  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

You  may  suppose  there  is  something  very  striking  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  long,  narrow  neck  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  sea 
for  a  length  of  tea  miles  ;  but  i\}LQ  formation  of  the  Chesil  Bank  is 
still  more  remarkable.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  smooth,  round 
pebbles,  which  lie  loose  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet,  and 
then  rest  upon  a  bed  of  hard  blue  clay,  the  pebbles  varying  in 
size  according  to  the  part  of  the  bank  upon  which  they  are  found. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  they  are  as  large  as  hen^'  ^g^,  but 
gradually  diminish  in  size  along  the  entire  bank ;  at  Abbotsbuir 
being  about  the  size  of  horse-beans ;  at  Swyre,  of  peas  or  fine 
gravel ;  and  further  west,  having  the  appearance  of  coarse,  rough 
sand.  In  former  times,  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  was  much  infested 
by  smugglers,  and  it  is  said  that  when  they  landed  on  this  beach  of 
a  dark  night,  they  could  tell  how  near  they  were  to  Portland  or 
Abbotsbury,  by  examining  the  pebbles  of  which  it  is  composed. 

HERBERT. 

How  little  we  hear  of  smugglers  now-a-days,  mamma  1  All  the 
narratives  I  have  ever  met  with  of  their  lawless  kind  of  life,  relate 
to  former  times. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

A  blessing  which  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  increased 
"'isdom  of  our  legislator?,  who,  by  the  reduction  of  excessive 
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duties  on  imported  goods,  have  lessened  the  temptation  to  their 
illicit  introduction.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  Willie  that  the  Chesil 
Bank  is  thought  to  have  heen  formed  by  deposits  from  the  sea,  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period^  and  that  the  isle  of  Portland  was 
once,  as  its  name  imports,  really  and  entirely  an  island. 

WILLIE. 

Are  there  any  houses  upon  this  curious  bank,  mamma  ? 

MRS.    LESLIE. 

Oh !  no,  Willie,  it  is  not  capable  of  being  built  upon,  and  if  it 
were,  it  would  prove  a  very  insecure  foundation  against  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  Chambers  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  heavy 
ship  being  driven  on  to  it,  and  carried  over  into  the  eastern  bay. 
It  is,  however,  here  and  there  covered  with  patches  of  vegetation, 
quantities  of  sea-kale  and  eryngo  growing  on  it  without  any  appa- 
rent source  of  nourishment.  And  now,  perhaps,  Willie,  you  can 
tell  us  for  what  the  island  of  Portland  is  so  greatly  celebrated. 

WILLIE. 

For  Portland  stone,  with  which  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  so  many 
of  the  houses  in  London,  are  built. 

KATE. 

It  appears  that  Portland  stone  first  came  into  repute  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  James  the  First,  by  the  advice  of  his 
architects,  used  it  in  the  erection  of  the  Banqueting  House  at 
"Whitehall.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Bridge,  the  New 
Royal  Exchange,  and  many  other  public  buildings  of  London,  are 
constructed  of  this  stone.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  other 
places. 

MARION. 

I  should  think  the  quarries  of  the  little  island  will  be  soon 
exhausted. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

One  might  almost  be  led  to  think  so  from  the  quantity  annually 
dug,  which  is  stated  to  be  between  30,000  and  40^000  tons.  The 
whole  island,  however,  is  a  bed  of  freestone,  and  at  present  the 
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quarries  are  worked  as  extensively  as  ever.  The  stone  is  foimd 
about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  the  surface-soil  or  **  dirt-bed," 
as  it  is  technically  called,  abounding  in  fossil  trees. 

HERBERT. 

Quarrying  stone  must  be  a  most  laborious  occupation. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  ;  but  the  Portlanders  are  a  robust  and  hardy  race,  and  well 
inured  to  labour.  They  formerly  lived  almost  isolated  from  tb<s 
rest  of  the  world,  and  still  retain  many  primitive  habits  and  modes 
of  life,  and  although,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  many 
other  places  on  the  western  coast,  they  were  at  one  period  distin- 
guished by  the  disreputable  character  of  "  wreckers,"  their  moralitj 
for  many  years  has  been  almost  proverbial. 

KATE. 

What  were  "  wreckers,"  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Men  who  lived  by  the  plunder  of  shipwrecked  vessels.  The 
coast  of  Portland  has  been  very  fatal  to  mariners,  for  the  want  of 
a  harbour  in  which  vessels  might  take  refuge  during  a  storm  ;  but 
the  erection  of  a  breakwater,  now  in  course  of  construction,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prove  an  efficient  shelter,  and  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  ships  which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  des< 
truction. 

HERBERT. 

The  Portland  breakwater  is  a  gigantic  undertaking ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes  ;  it  is  to  be  2500  yards  in  length,  the  estimated  cost  being 
844, 126/.  The  expense  would,  indeed,  have  been  much  greater, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  proximity  of  the  materials  required  for 
its  construction. 

WILLIE. 

You  have  not  told  us  what  towns  are  in  the  island,  mammiu 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

There  is  but  one^ — ^the  town  of  Chesil, — a  singular-looking  old 
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place,  built  Dpon  a  hill  near  to  the  Chesil  Bank,  from  whicli  it 
takes  its  name.  This  venerable  town  commands  extensive  and 
picturesque  views  of  the  western  bay,  and  on  a  clear  daj,  Torbaj 
in  Devonshire  maj  be  distinguished  from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
But  it  is  time  we  bade  adieu  to  this  little  isle ;  therefore,  trans- 
porting ourselves  in  imagination  on  board  a  Wejmoutti  steamer, 
an  ideal  passage  of  half  an  hour  will  convey  us  to  the  most  fre- 
quented town  of  Dorsetshire. 

MARION. 

Weymouth  is  a  sea-port  town  and  fashionable  bathing-place, 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wey,  and 
united  with  Melcombe  Regis  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  neat  stone 
bridge.  Weymouth  is  the  more  ancient,  but  Melcombe  Regis  is 
the  larger  and  finer  town.  Both,  however,  have  long  been  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Weymouth,  and  contain  unitedly  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  10,000. 

HERBERT. 

I  believe  Weymouth  was  not  a  place  of  much  note  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Not  of  fashionable  note  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  were  alluded  to  in  a  charter 
granted  by  that  monarch,  as  "  great  and  famous  ports/'  the  trade 
of  which  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  country.  They 
then  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Newfoundland.  A  period  of  commercial  depression 
succeeded,  caused  in  part  by  the  rising  importance  of  other  places, 
and  further  increased  by  the  baneful  effects  of  the  civil  wars. 
Marion,  perhaps,  can  tell  us  t)ie  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
the  present  prosperity  of  these  towns. 

MARION. 

It  is  related  that  the  reputation  of  Weymouth  as  a  bathing- 
place  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  gentleman  of  Bath,  named  Allen,  who, 
about  the  year  1763,  introduced  the  first  bathing-machine,  one  he 
had  had  constructed  for  his  own  use.     His  health  being  greatly 
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improved  bj  his  residence  at  Wejmoutb,  he  recommended  tbe 
town  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  thej  in  their  turn  reeom- 
mended  it  to  theirs,  so  that  it  soon  rose  into  a  watering-place  of  note. 
George  the  Third  several  times  honoured  it  with  his  patronise,  to 
deserve  which,  the  inhabitants  formed  a  splendid  esplanade,  and 
otherwise  increased  its  attractions.  Tbe  foreign  trade  of  Wej- 
mouth  is  now  very  unimportant,  but  it  is  the  annual  resort  of 
numerous  visitors. 

HEKBERT. 

Poole  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  town,  which  appears  to  have  risen 
to  importance  on  the  decaj  of  the  neighbouring  port  of  Wareham, 
and  from  a  small  fishing  village  to  have  become  one  of  the  most 
busy  towns  of  the  county.  It  possesses  an  extensive  foreign  trade 
and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  Extensive 
pottery  works  have  lately  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood 
Poole  contains  a  population  of  above  9000. 

KATE. 

Bridport.is  a  large  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brit, 
and  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  sail  cloth,  cordage,  twine,  and 
fishing  nets.  Ship  building  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Its 
population  is  above  4000. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridport,  and  indeed  all  along 
the  coast  from  thence  to  Devonshire,  are  abrupt  and  precipitous, 
and  remarkable  for  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  the  fossils  which 
they  contain. 

MARION. 

Blandford  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  and  contains  many  hand- 
some buildings  of  Portland  stone.  This  town  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  beautiful  point  lace,  which  was  con- 
sidered scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Flanders,  but  there  has  been  little 
made  since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
prosperity  of  Blandford  is  now  principally  derived  from  its  markets, 
and  a  respectable  local  trade.     Its  population  is  nearly  4000. 
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HERBERT. 

Lijme  Regis,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  south-western  extremity  of 
this  county,  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  beach,  and  wild  romantic 
scenery,  and  is  much  frequented  during  the  bathing  season.  It  is 
distinguished  in  history  for  the  part  it  took  in  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second. 

KATE. 

I  forget  all  about  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  I  do 
not  remember  much  about  the  character  of  James  the  Second,  but 
I  believe  he  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic. 

HERBERT. 

You  are  right,  Katie.  Monmouth  on  the  contrary  was  a  zealous 
Protestant,  and  on  that  account  a  great  favourite  with  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  as  he  had  some  fancied  pretensions  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  from  Holland,  where 
he  bad  been  some  time  residing,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  depose 
James,  and  establish  himself  upon  the  throne.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  1686,  he  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  with  about  a  hundred  followers, 
erected  his  standard,  and  proclaimed  his  pretensions  in  the  market 
place,  and  so  great  was  his  popularity,  that  in  a  day  or  two  he  was 
joined  by  nearly  six  thousand  men. 

MARION. 

If  I  remember  right,  the  rebellion  was  quickly  quelled  ? 

HERBERT. 

Yes;  Monmouth's  force  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  populace,  whose  inexperience  in  the  use  of  arms  rendered 
them  very  unequal  opponents  to  the  well  disciplined  troops  of  the 
king ;  and  in  an  engagement  which  took  place  at  Sedgerooor,  near 
Bridgewater,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  rebel  army  was  totally  de- 
feated, and  Monmouth  and  many  of  his  adherents  were  involved 
in  destruction. 

KATE. 

Oh!  I  remember  now,  Herbert.     The  Duke  of  Monmouth  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  having  procured  the  disguise  of  a 
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peasant,  concealed  himself  in  a  ditch,  where  he  was  found  the 
following  evening,  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger.  He 
was  beheaded  at  last,  was  he  not  ? 

HRRBERT. 

He  was,  although  he  implored  mercy  in  the  most  abject  terms. 
Those  also  who  had  assisted  in  his  rebellion  were  punished  with 
unusual  severity,  and  numbers  were  put  to  death  through  the  bar- 
barity of  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys.  Twelve  of  Monmoatli's 
adherents  were  executed  in  Lyme  Regis  alone,  and  their  fate  ex- 
cited general  commiseration. 

MARION. 

Dorsetshire  appears  to  have  possessed  a  great  number  of  mo- 
nastic houses  in  olden  time.  Sherborne,  Shaftesbury,  Wimborne 
Minster,  Came  Abbas,  Melton  Abbas,  and  Cranbourne,  are  all 
towns  which  derived  their  early  importance  from  their  eoclesias- 
tical  establishments.  They  are  now  places  of  but  little  note,  and 
their  trade  is  very  inconsiderable. 

* 

•WILLIE. 

When  are  we  going  to  notice  Corfe  Castle,  mamma?  I  ex- 
pected it  would  have  been  mentioned  ever  so  long  ago. 

MRS.  LESLIE/ 

If  you  like,  Willie,  you  may  tell  us  at  once  all  you  know  about 
that  little  town. 

WILLIE. 

TowTiy  mamma!  I  mean  the  castle  where  King  Edward  the 
Martyr  was  murdered  by  order  of  his  mother-in-law,  Elfrida. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Well,  my  dear.  That  ancient  castle  is  included  in,  and  no  doubt 
gave  rise  to  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  south-eastern  part  of  this  county.  Like  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  Kent,  Purbeck,  though  called  an  island,  is  in  fact  a  pe- 
ninsula. The  town  of  Corfe  Castle  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  district,  and  contains  extensive  quarries  of  stone  and  grey 
marble,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed.     There  is 
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not,  however,  much  to  interest  you  in  this  town,  which  consists 
principally  of  two  streets  of  mean  appearance  ;  therefore  we  will  at 
once  proceed  to  the  castle,  which  is  situated  on  a  steep  rocky  hill 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  I  dare  say  Marion  can  tell  us  when  this 
once  mighty  fortress  is  supposed  to  have  been  built,  and  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dreadful  deed  to  wliich  you 
have  alluded. 

liARIOX. 

The  erection  of  Corfe  Castle  has  generally  been  ascribed  to 
Edgar,  the  father  and  immediate  predecessor  of  Edward  the 
Martyr,  as  there  is  no  authentic  notice  of  it  before  that  period. 
When  Edgar  died,  he  left  two  sons,  Edward,  the  son  of  his  first 
wife  Elfleda,  and  Etiielred,  the  son  of  Elfrida  who  survived  him. 
Edward,  as  the  elder,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Elfrida,  who  desired  that  distinction  for  her  own  son 
Ethelred,  and  at  last  accomplished  her  object  by  the  assassination 
of  her  step-son  Edward. 

WILLIE. 

Of  course  you  are  going  to  tell  us  all  about  it,  Marion. 

MARION. 

It  is  my  opinion>  Willie,  that  you  know  all  the  particulars  of 
that  dreadful  deed  nearly  as  well  as  I  do  ;  but  I  remember  when  I 
was  your  age  I  used  to  like  to  hear  stories  told  over  and  over  again, 
so  I  suppose  I  must  indulge  you.  After  Edgar's  death,  his  widow 
Elfrida  resided  at  Corfe  Castle,  and  one  day,  as  her  son-in-law  the 
king  was  hunting  with  some  friends  in  a  neighbouring  forest,  he 
determined  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  rode  up  to  the  castle  gate  unat- 
tended by  any  of  his  followers.  The  queen  received  him  with 
much  pretended  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  begged  him  to  enter 
and  remain  during  the  night ;  but  he  declined  to  alight  from  his 
horse  and  merely  begged  a  cup  of  wine  to  allay  his  thirst.  This 
was  quickly  presented,  but  while  he  was  putting  the  cup  to  his 
mouth  a  servant,  who  had  been  previously  instructed  by  Elfrida, 
stabbed  him  in  the  back.  On  finding  himself  wounded  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  endeavoured  to  regain  his  friends,  but  faint- 
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ing  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  dragged 
along  with  one  foot  hanging  in  the  stirrup  till  he  died. 

WILLIE. 

What  a  wicked  woman !  I  think  pretending  to  be  so  kind  made 
her  conduct  all  the  worse. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  agree  with  jou,  mj  dear.  Hypocrisy  is  one  of  the  most  hate- 
ful vices  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man  ;  and  an  open  enemy  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  a  treacherous  friend. 

HERBERT. 

I  have  seen  a  print  of  the  ruins  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  a  perfect 
scene  of  desolation  thej  present ;  but  jet  the  broken  walls  and 
tottering  towers  give  one  a  grand  idea  of  its  original  massiveness 
and  strength.     I  believe  it  was  dismantled  during  the  civil  wars? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  was  one  of  the  few  fortresses  in  Dorsetshire  that  held 
out  for  the  king,  and  was  for  some  time  gallantly  defended  bj 
Lady  Banks,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Sir  John  Banks;  but  at  length  the  Parliamentarians  gained 
possession  of  the  fortress  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  its  officers, 
when  it  was  almost  immediately  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

HERBERT. 

Like  most  other  ruinous  old  places,  particularly  those  whose 
history  is  associated  with  deeds  of  blood,  Corfe  Castle  was  formerly 
regarded  with  superstitious  awe,  from  the  popular  notion  that  it 
was  haunted.  It  was  affirmed,  and  that  by  credible  eye-witnesses, 
that  on  dark  winter  nights  gleams  of  light  occasionally  issued 
from  the  broken  towers,  and  that  spectral  figures  had  been  seen 
stealthily  to  glide  among  the  ruins.  Such  and  similar  tales  filled 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  with  fear  and  consternation, 
and  so  general  was  the  belief  in  those  supernatural  appearances, 
that  only  the  most  stout-hearted  would  venture  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ruins  after  nightfall.  At  length  a  party  of  re- 
venue officers  resolved  to  face  the  apparition;  they  proceeded 
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to  the  castle,  and  sure  enough  they  found  that  the  report  of  its 
being  occupied  by  spirits  was  no  idle  fabrication. 

KATE. 

What  can  you  mean,  Herbert  ?  Surely  you  do  not  believe  in 
ghost  stories  ? 

HERBERT. 

You  may  repress  your  astonishment,  Katie.  The  spirits  found 
in  the  castle  were  ardent  spirits,  brandy  and  Hollands,  which  had 
been  deposited  among  the  ruins  by  a  band  of  smugglers,  who, 
taking  advantage  of -the  fears  and  credulity  of  the  simple  in- 
habitants of  the  little  town,  had  long  been  able  to  store  away  their 
contraband  goods  without  fear  of  molestation.  The  lights  and 
wandering  figures  were  thus  accounted  for ;  and  I  believe  that 
every  similar  story  would,  if  thoroughly  investigated,  be  found  to 
bave  quite  as  natural  a  foundation. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  my  dear.  We  have  now,  I  think, 
mentioned  most  of  the  places  of  note  in  Dorsetshire.  Somerset- 
shire will  be  the  next  county  for  our  consideration. 
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CONVERSATION   XXXVIII. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Subjects  :  — Boundaries.  —  Size.  —  Early  Inhabitants.  —  Conquest  by  Ves- 
pasian. —  Stanton  Brew.  —  Natural  Features.  —  Mendip  Hills.  —  Cheddar 
Cliflfs. — Mineral  Productions. — Cheddar  Cheese. — Chief  Rirers  of  Conntj.— 
Ancient  Capital  —  City  of  Bath.  —  Roman  Name.  —  Temperature  of  Hot 
Springs. — Magnificence  of  City. — Beauty  of  Situation.— Buildings  compared 
to  the  Tiers  of  an  Amphitheatre. — Former  Gaieties  and  Frivolities. —  Bean 
Nash. —  Despotic  Reign  in  World  of  Fadiion.  —  Personal  Appearance. — 
Decline  of  Popularity.— Striking  Comment  on  the  Declaration  of  Holy 
Writ —  Men  whose  lires  have  conferred  lasting  Benefits  on  Posterity.— 
Present  State  of  Bath.— Historical  Recollections.— Abbey  Church.—  City  of 
Wells.—  Cathedral—  Union  of  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells.— Causes  which 
led  to  it. —  Taunton. —  Historical  Reminiscences. — ^Ancient  Manufactures. — 
Present  Importance.  —  Bridgewater.  —  Destruction  of  Castle  during  Ciril 
Wars. —  Monmouth's  TVoops  encamped  on  Castle  Field. — Fatal  Engage- 
ment—  Admiral  Blake. —  War  with  Holland.  — ^Van  Trompe.  —  Defeat  of 
English. —  Dutch  Admiral's  Audacity. — Ultimate  Victory  of  Blake. — ^Trade 
of  Bridgewater. —  Isle  of  Athelney. — Flight  and  Concealment  of  Alfred  the 
Great  —  Ascendency  of  Danes.  —  Final  Overthrow.  —  Frome.  —  Sclwood 
Forest — Yeovil.  —  Weston-super-Mare.  —  Glastonbury  Abbey. —  AflSrmed 
Antiqnity. — Extraordinary  Magnificence — Amazing  Wealth. — ^Holy  Thorn. 
—  Monkish  Legend. — Beautiful  Ruins. — Hospitality  of  Monks. —  Dissolution 
of  Abbey. —  Tor  Hill  and  other  Relics  of  Monastic  Times. 

*'  W£  shall  soon  have  finished  our  conversations  on  England, 
mamma,"  observed  Katie,  while  arranging  her  books  and  memo- 
randa, preparatory  to  commencing  that  on  Somersetshire;  "I 
hope  you  will  afterwards  let  us  go  through  the  counties  of  Wales  ?  ** 

WILLIE. 

Yes ;  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland  too,  mamma  ? 
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MKS.  LESLIE. 

I  shall  have  no  objection,  my  dear  children^  if  you  have  found 
your  researches  into  England  sufficiently  interesting  to  make 
you  wish  to  extend  them  farther.  But  now  let  us  ascertain  the 
boundaries  and  size  of  Somersetshire. 

KATE. 

Somersetshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the 
Bristol  Channel,  on  the  north-east  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the  east 
by  Wiltshire,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Dorsetshire,  and  on 
the  west  and  south-west  by  Devonshire.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  eighty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  forty  miles. 

HERBERT. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  the  BelgsB  are  thought  to 
have  been  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  county,  though  two 
other  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  shared  in  its  possession.  On  its 
conquest  by  Vespasian,  it  was  included  in  the  province  of  Britannia 
Prima,  and  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex. 

MARION. 

Somersetshire  does  not  seem  to  possess  so  many  memorials  of  the 
earliest  ages  as  some  other  counties  of  England,  but  yet  it  has 
some  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity.  Stanton  Drew,  the 
supposed  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple,  about  seven  miles  from 
Bristol,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated ;  and  although  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  in  consequence  of  so  many  of  the  stones  having  been 
broken  up  to  repair  the  roads,  is  yet  a  remarkable-looking  object. 

HERBERT. 

Though  Somersetshire  is  not  very  extensively  employed  in 
agriculture,  it  nevertheless  possesses  some  extremely  fertile  districts. 
The  vale  of  Taunton,  especially,  is  celebrated  for  the  richness  of 
its  soil,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 

KATE. 

This  county  possesses  several  ranges  of  hills,  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  are  the  Mendip   Uillsi   extending  for  twenty- 
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five  miles  across  the  countrj.    Do  jou  know  the  height  of  those 
eminences,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  helieve  in  some  places  thej  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  thonsand 
feet,  but  generally  do  not  exceed  six  or  seven  hundred ;  thej  iie?er- 
theless  possess  peculiar  attraction  for  tourists,  from  the  beaut j  of 
their  caves  and  cliffs. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Cheddar  Cliffs,  are  thej 
not? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

They  are,  my  dear,  and  I  believe,  for  sublime  and  awfal 
grandeur,  they  equal  if  not  surpass  any  to  be  found  in  England. 
I  remember  some  time  ago  reading  an  account  of  the  rocky  chasm 
from  whence  these  cliffs  arise,  which  almost  made  me  shudder 
with  the  idea  it  gave  me  of  its  terrific  origin.  It  is  supposed  that 
at  an  unknown  period  the  rock  must  have  been  suddenly  cleft 
asunder  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  and  thus  formed 
this  enormous  gap,  which  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  craggy 
•conical  rocks  rising  from  it  in  the  most  grotesque  and  picturesqae 
forms,  and  overhanging  precipices  appearing  to  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  everything  below.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  remarkable 
chasm,  several  streams  arise  and  unite  at  above  forty  feet  from 
their  source,  thus  forming  the  river  Cheddar,  which  supplies 
motive  power  to  several  corn  and  paper  mills. 

KATE. 

It  must  be  a  magnificent  scene!  But  is  there  anything  re- 
markable  in  the  caves,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

One  in  particular  is  of  singular  beauty,  and  contains  a  variety 
of  curious  spars  and  crystallisations.  The  mineral  productions  of 
the  Mendips  are  coal  and  lead ;  but  the  mines  are  very  unproductive, 
only  500  tons  of  lead  being  raised  annually.  The  coal  produce  is 
returned  with  that  of  Gloucestershire  and  Devon.  Somersetshire 
reduces  about  1 3,G00  tons  of  iron  ore  per  annum. 
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WILLIE. 

Is  Cheddar  cheese  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  Willie;  at  the  little  town  of  Cheddar^  which  is  situated 
almost  immediately  under  the  south-western  brow  of  the  Mendip 
Hills.  The  vale  abounds  in  luxuriant  pasture  lands,  and  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  adapted  to  dairy  produce.  The  real  Clieddar  cheese, 
from  its  superior  quality,  demands  a  high  price  in  the  market,  but 
much  that  is  made  in  other  parts  of  the  county  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  Cheddar  cheese.  Now  tell  me  the  principal  rivers  of 
Somersetshire. 

WILLIE. 

The  Parret,  the  Thone,  the  Frome,  the  Avon,  the  Ivel,  and  the 
Cheddar. 

HARION. 

This  county  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  England  since  the  commencement  of  its  written 
history ;  the  name  Somersetshire,  being  derived  from  the  little 
town  of  Somerton,  which  was  the  chief  city  of  the  county,  at  a 
time  when  its  present  capital,  the  magnificent  city  of  Bath,  was 
comparatively  unknown. 

KATE. 

But  Bath  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Eomans,  was  it  not,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to  a  period  long  before  the 
Eoman  invasion  ;  but  the  earliest  authentic  traces  of  its  existence 
which  we  possess,  do  not  go  farther  back  than  the  reign  of 
VVespasian,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  The  origin  of 
the  city  is  doubtless  to  be  imputed  to  its  hot  springs,  which  must 
have  possessed  great  attractions  for  the  luxurious  Romans.  That 
they  held  the  place  in  great  repute  is  evident  from  their  erection 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  magnificent  baths  they  con- 
structed, as  well  as  from  the  innumerable  memorials  of  taste  and 
refinement  that  have  been  discovered;  but  yet,  as  Marion  justly 
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observes,  even  some  centuries  later  it  must  have  yielded  in  im- 
portance to  the  now  comparatively  insignificant  town  which  gare 
the  name  to  the  county. 

HERBEHT. 

There  is  something  very  expressive  in  the  name  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  city  of  Bath  :  Aquaa  Solis,  the  '*  Waters  of  the  Sun.* 
The  waters  of  the  King's  Bath,  which  are  of  the  highest  ton- 
perature,  are  about  117°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  Queen's  Bath  and 
the  Cross  Bath  are  several  degrees  lower.  These  hot  springs, 
whicli  are  situated  almost  close  together,  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  medicinal  properties,  and  taken  internally  are  very  efficacious 
in  the  cure  or  relief  of  many  disorders.  Bathing  in  the  waters  is 
also  considered  very  beneficial. 

MARION. 

What  a  magnificent  place  Bath  is,  mamma  I  It  may  well  be 
called  a  "  city  of  palaces,"  for  its  public  buildings,  hotels,  and 
even  private  houses,  are  built  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  which 
is  said  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  place  in  England.  I  am 
sure  I  never  saw  a  place  where  the  buildings  were  so  uniformly 
handsome. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  agree  with. you,  my  dear,  although  my  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation  and  comparison  have  been  so  much  greater  than  yours ; 
and  the  attractiveness  of  Bath  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  situation. 

KATE. 

I  remember,  the  first  time  I  went  to  Bath,  I  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  streets ;  they  are  built  one  above  an- 
other in  such  a  curious  manner.  The  ground-floors  of  the  houses 
of  some  streets,  are  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  those  behind 
them  ! 

MRS.   LE8UE. 

Yes,  it  has  a  singular,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  picturesque 
effect.  The  city  of  Bath  has  been  compared  to  an  amphitheatre,  and 
^  think  not  inaptly,  for  the  lower  part  of  the  town  may  be  sup* 
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posed  to  represent  the  arena,  while  the  hills,  upon  which  so  manj 
of  the  streets  are  built,  rise  one  behind  another,  lii^e  the  tiers  of 
galleries  provided  for  spectators. 

WILLIE. 

Bath  is  built  upon  the  river  Avon,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  upon  the  Lower  Avon,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Warwickshire. 

HARION. 

I  believe  the  city  has  somewhat  declined  of  late  years,  as  a 
fashionable  watering-place  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Its  gaieties  have  declined  with  the  last  century;  indeed,  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  who  died  in  1761; 
and  perhaps  it  scarcely  retains  its  ancient  reputation  as  the 
favourite  resort  of  health  or  pleasure-seekers,  so  many  other 
places  having  risen  up  in  modern  times  to  vie  with  it  in  at- 
tractions ;  but  yet  it  is  annually  visited  by  multitudes  of  the  elite 
of  society. 

KATE. 

Who  was  Beau  Nash,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

An  individual  who  raised  the  city  to  its  greatest  height  of 
fashion  and  frivolity,  and  who  received  his  singular  cognomen 
from  his  fastidiousness  in  dress,  politeness,  and  etiquette.  His 
real  name  wus  Richard  Nash,  and  as  his  history  conveys  a  useful 
lesson  and  salutary  warning,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  give  you 
some  particulars  of  his  singular  career. 

KATE. 

Yes,  please  do,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  was  a  native  of  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  his  parents 
moved  in  a  respectable  station  in  life.    He  received  a  good  educa- 
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tion  at  the  grammar  school  of  Carmarthen,  from  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  to  study  for  the  law;  but  earlj 
evincing  a  taste  for  gaiety  and  dissipation,  he  removed  to  the 
army,  which  also  he  soon  quitted  in  disgust,  and  entered  himself 
as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple.  The  dry  study  of  the  law, 
however,  had  no  attraction  for  a  person  of  his  gay  and  volatiie 
disposition ;  and  having  acquired  some  notoriety  in  consequence 
of  the  taste  he  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  a  pageant  on  tlie 
accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne,  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  Bath,  which  was  just  then  coming  into  repute  as  th? 
resort  of  wealth  and  fashion;  His  means  of  support  at  this  period 
were  chiefly  derived  from  his  successes  at  the  gaming  table,  bat 
he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  vivacity,  eleganoe  and  taste ; 
and  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  being  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Captain  Webster,  Nash  received  the  appointment,  with 
unlimited  authority  to  arrange  the  amusements,  regulate  the 
company,  and  prescribe  every  point  of  etiquette. 

HEBBERT. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  utmost  extent  of  his  prerogative,  did 
he  not  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed  he  did.  No  despotic  monarch  ever  exercised  more  un- 
bounded sway  over  his  enslaved  subjects,  than  did  Beau  Nash  in 
the  little  world  of  fashion  and  folly  over  which  he  reigned.  He 
was  publicly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  "  King  of  Bath,"  and 
he  took  care  that  those  who  gave  it  him  should  bow  to  his  autho- 
rity. It  is  related,  that  on  one  occasion  he  required  a  noble 
duchess  to  make  certain  alterations  in  her  dress,  conformable  to 
his  notions  of  ball-room  etiquette;  and  on  another,  that  '*he 
refused  a  request  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  to  have  one  dance  more 
after  eleven  o'clock,  by  saying  that  the  laws  of  Bath,  like  those  of 
Lycurgus,  were  unalterable." 

KATE. 

But  is  it  possible  that  the  nobility  submitted  to  one  so  greatly 
their  inferior  in  birth  and  station  ? 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  they  invariably  yielded  to  bis  decision,  a  course  wbicb 
-was  certainly  commendable,  for,  if  they  exalted  him  to  make  rules 
for  them,  it  was  their  duty  to  uphold  him  in  the  due  observance  of 
such  rules.  Laws  of  any  kind,  so  long  as  they  exist,  cannot  be  too 
rigidly  adhered  to ;  and  whatever  were  the  faults  of  Nash  as  a 
man,  the  firmness  and  impartiality  of  his  public  character  demand 
our  admiration. 

kXte. 
I  wonder  whether  his  personal  appearance  was  as  attractive  as 
his  manners. 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

I  believe  there  was  but  little  that  was  prepossessing,  either  in 
his  fnce  or  figure  ;  his  features  were  harsh  and  irregular,  and  his 
form  inelegant,  defects  which  he  endeavoured  to  counterbalance 
by  the  aid  of  dress.  His  clothes  were  profusely  decorated  with 
lace,  and  when  he  went  abroad,  he  wore  a  large  white  hat,  placed 
on  one  side,  in  the  most  conspicuous  style.  His  equipage  consisted 
of  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  grey  horses,  and  he  was  always  attended 
by  out-riders,  and  a  band  of  musicians  playing  on  French  horns. 

KATE. 

I  declare  he  seems  to  have  imitated  royalty  itself  I 

MARION. 

I  should  rather  compare  his  appearance  and  equipage  to  those  of 
the  proprietor  of  some  travelling  menagerie  or  circus !  What 
person  of  rank  would  think  of  driving  about  the  streets  with  a 
band  of  French  horns  playing  before  him  ? 

KATE. 

No  one  in  our  days  certainly,  Marion ;  but  you  know  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wherever  she  went,  was  attended  by  bands  of  music, 
and,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  fashion  might  have  con- 
tinued a  century  later.  But  pray,  mamma,  tell  us  how  long 
Beau  Nash  continued  to  enjoy  the  popular  favour  ? 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

Until  he  was  old  and  grey-headed,  Katie,  and  then  his  admirers 
one  by  one  dropped  oW,  and  leflt  him  to  spend  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  obscurity  and  sorrow,  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  fleeting 
nature  of  the  friendship  of  the  world,  and  of  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  a  life  devoted  to  vanity  and  folly.  The  man  who  makes 
pleasure  his  idol,  whose  life  is  passed  amid  scenes  of  vice  and 
dissipation,  whose  whole  aim  is  the  gratification  of  the  passing 
hour,  cannot  have  much  to  fall^back  upon  when  sickness  and 
decrepitude  interfere  with  his  enjoyments.  Such  a  life  may  be 
compared,  in  the  graphic  language  of  Scripture,  to  '*  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot ; "  its  blaze  is  soon  extinguished,  its  last 
faint  gleams  of  brightness  quickly  pass  away,  and  then  all  is 
darkness  and  desolation.  The  life  of  Beau  Nash  was  lengthened 
out  to  fourscore  years  and  eight,  and  though  he  had  been  neglected 
in  his  latter  years,  his  remains  were  interred  with  much  pomp 
and  solemnity  in  the  Abbey  Church,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation. 

HEBBERT. 

No  doubt  he  did  a  great  deal  of  good  for  Bath  by  increasing 
its  attractions,  and  thus  adding  to  the  number  of  its  visitors. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  exertions,  in  providing  for  the  follies 
of  the  great,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  place ;  bat  you 
know  it  is  a  high  authority  that  warns  us  against  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come.  The  incidental  good  resulting  from  the  influx  of 
visitors,  I  fear,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  moral  evil  which 
extensively  prevailed.  At  that  period  Bath  was  not  only  thronged 
by  the  devotees  of  folly  and  fashion,  but,  .as  might  be  expected, 
was  the  haunt  of  swindlers,  and  all  such  characters  as  lived  by 
their  wits  and  their  vices.  The  gaming-houses  were  nightly 
crowded,  Beau  Nash  himself  being  one  of  their  principal  sup- 
porters. How  much  more  worthy  of  regard  and  imitation  are  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Wedgewood,  Arkwright,  and  Watt,  whose 
well-directed  energies  and  talents  have  conferred  lasting  benefit 

non  their  fellow-men ! 
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MARION. 

I  see  the  population  of  Bath,  which,  in  1851,  was  64,240,  has 
considerably  increased  daring  the  last  twenty  years ;  therefore,  not- 
ivithstanding  the  decline  of  its  gaieties,  it  must  be  in  a  flourishing 
state. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Population  is  not  always  a  criterion,  mj  dear.  Some  of  the 
most  densely  peopled  districts  are  the  abodes  of  squalid  poverty 
nnd  wretchedness,  and  from  these  even  the  magnificent  city  of 
Bath  is  not  exempt.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is,  however,  by  far  the 
most  delightful  city  in  the  west  of  £ngland,  and  by  no  means 
deficient  in  sources  of  recreation,  though  its  amusements  have 
assumed  a  more  rational  and  intellectual  tone. 

WILLIE. 

Has  Bath  been  a  noted  place  in  history,  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  also  in  those  occasioned  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
when  six  persons  were  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Judge  Jefireys. 
At  a  later  period  it  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Pretender, 
but  I  do  not  remember  any  other  events  of  historical  interest  with 
which  it  has  been  associated. 

KATE. 

Of  course  we  must  notice  the  ancient  abbey  church,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

We  may  so  far  notice  that  beautiful  edifice  as  to  correct  the  im- 
pression you  seem  to  have  of  its  antiquity.  It  is  in  fact  but  little 
more  than  260  years  old,  its  ancient  appearance  being  caused  by 
the  crumbling  nature  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  constructed.  Time 
forbids  us  to  enter  upon  its  history,  but  I  may  observe  that  it  has 
been  called  "  The  Lantern  of  England,"  from  the  number  and  size 
of  its  windows,  and  the  general  lightness  of  its  appearance. 

MARION. 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  that  peculiarity  myself,  mamma. 
It  is  so  different  to  the  sombre  aspect  of  all  the  cathedrals  that  I  have 
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seen,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  like  it  anj  the  better  for  ita  bright- 
ness. 

HERBBBT. 

I  suppose,  Marion,  you  imagine  that  the  **  dim  religious  light  ^ 
is  an  aid  to  jour  devotion. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  trust,  my  dear  children,  you  are  both  too  well  instmcted  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  to  believe  that  any  such  extraneous  inflaences 
can  affect  the  heart,  however  they  may  act  upon  the  feelings.  Bnt 
we  must  proceed  to  notice  the  next  place  of  importance  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

KATE. 

We  have  already  noticed  Bristol,  which  is  partly  in  this  county 
and  partly  in  Gloucestershire ;  therefore,  I  suppose,  the  next  place 
is  the  city  of  Wells,  though  it  is  much  smaller  than  many  of  the 
towns. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Never  mind  its  size,  Katie  ;  its  rank  as  a  city  andbishop^s  see  is 
sufficient  to  establish  its  title  to  priority.  What  information  can 
you  give  respecting  it? 

KATE. 

It  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Ax,  and  receives  its  name  from  a  remarkable 
spring,  which  rises  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  called  St.  Andrew*s 
Well.  The  city,  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  collegiate  church  founded 
by  king  Ina,  is  well  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  handsome 
modern  structures ;  but  of  course  the  cathedral  is  the  principal 
object  of  attraction.     The  population  of  Wells  is  nearly  5000. 

HERBERT. 

The  cathedral  of  Wells  appears  to  rank  among  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  greater  part  was  buitt 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  by  Bishop  Joceline  de  Welles, 
but  the  towers  are  the  work  of  a  later  date.  The  edifice  is  elabo- 
rately adorned  with  sculpture,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  to 
be  found  in  England. 
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KATE. 

I  have  heard  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.     Are  both  those 
places  included  in  the  same  diocese  ? 

MRS.   LESUE. 

Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  which  led  to  their  union.  In 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  a  physician  of  Bath,  named  John  de 
Yillula,  a  native  of  Tours  in  France,  having  amassed  a  fortune,  pur- 
chased the  see  of  Wells  of  the  rapacious  king,  who  you  remember 
never  scrupled  to  enrich  himself  with  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
whenever  opportunity  offered.  On  De  Yillula's  elevation  to  the 
bishopric  so  far  from  doing  anything  for  the  improvement  of  his 
church,  he  neglected  it  altogether,  and  turned  all  his  attention  to 
the  ecclesiastical  advancement  of  Bath,  to  which  place  he  removed 
the  episcopal  seat.  This  proceeding,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  canons  of  the  church  and  the  lay  inhabit- 
ants of  Wells,  which  was  further  increased  by  De  Yillula  styling 
himself  Bishop  of  Bath,  without  any  recognition  of  the  superior 
claim  of  Wells  to  the  title.  The  contention  thus  commenced  lasted 
throughout  the  life-time  of  De  Villula,  and  was  at  length  terminated 
by  his  successor.  Bishop  Robert,  who  ordained  that  the  diocesan 
should  in  future  be  elected  by  an  equal  number  of  delegates  from 
both  churches,  and  should  be  called  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

KATE. 

I  think  that  was  a  very  wise  arrangement ;  for  if  he  had  restored 
the  ecclesiastical  dignity  to  Wells,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Bath, 
no  doubt  the  people  of  Bath  would  have  been  offended. 

MARION. 

Taunton  is  a  handsome  town  of  Somersetshire,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  river  Thone,  from  whence  its  ancient  name,  Thone- 
ton,  was  received.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  as  numerous 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
During  the  Saxon  government  of  England,  Thoneton  was  a  place 
of  much  importance,  and  was  the  residence  of  Ina,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  West-Saxon  kings. 
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KATE. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  Tannton  snstained  a 
memorable  siege,  and  was  defended  with  undaunted  brarerj  bj 
Colonel,  afterwards  Admiral,  Blake,  who  held  the  garrison  for  the 
Parliament  until  relieved  bj  Fairfax  after  the  battle  of  Nasebj. 
His  valour  on  that  occasion  was  so  great  that  he  received  the 
public  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  services. 

HERBERT. 

I  api  always  pleased  to  meet  with  any  notice  of  that  gaUant 
admiral,  though  in  this  case  I  should  rather  have  seen  him  on  the 
other  side. 

URS.  LESLIE. 

You  will  then  be  glad  to  hear  that,  so  far  from  being  a  party  to 
Charles's  execution,  he  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  event ;  for.though 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  his  sovereign,  he  was  heard  to 
declare  that  he  would  as  freely  lay  down  his  life  to  save  that  of 
the  king  as  he  had  risked  it  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

KATE. 

Was  not  Admiral  Blake  a  native  of  this  county  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  Katie ;  of  Bridgewater,  the  next  town  for  us  to  notice. 

KATE. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  Taunton  yet,  mamma.  Since  our 
last  conversation  I  have  been  reading  an  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  I  find  that  this  town  was  one  of  the 
places  that  most  warmly  espoused  his  cause.  On  his  arrival  here 
from  Axminster,  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  gladly  bade  him  welcome.  After 
his  defeat  and  execution,  they  had,  however,  to  suffer  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law  for  their  devotion  to  his  cause,  and  many  were 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  order  of  Judge  Jeffreys. 

MARION. 

Taunton  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  I 
helieve. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

Tea,  and  sabsequently  for  tlie  silk  trade ;  but  both  have  now 
declined.  The  glove  manufacture  to  a  limited  ei^tent  is  carried 
on  ;  but  the  present  prosperity  of  Taunton  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  its  position  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  whose 
fertile  valleys  teem  with  abundance  on  every  side.  The  population 
of  Taunton  is  over  14,000. 

MARION. 

Bridgewater  is  a  flourishing  port  on  the  bank  of  the  Parret,  the 
most  important  river  in  the  county.  The  place  was  anciently 
called  Burgh  Walter,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  received  that  name 
from  its  having  belonged  to  Walter  de  Doway,  a  Norman  soldier, 
on  whom  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  large  possessions- in 
this  part  of  the  country.  During  the  wars  between  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Parliament,  Bridgewater  was  besieged  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  castle  was  also  dismantled,  and  property  to  a  large 
amount  was  carried  off  by  the  Parliamentarians. 

HERBERT. 

The  castle  field  is  memorable  in  history  as  the  place  where  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  encamped  his  undisciplined  troops  previously  to 
the  fatal  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  After  reviewing  his  own  force, 
which  consisted  principally  of  ploughmen  and  colliers,  he  took  his 
post  upon  the  tower  of  the  parish  church,  and  with  a  glass  recon- 
noitred the  encampments  of  the  enemy.  The  survey  convinced 
him  that  an  open  attack  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger, 
but  he  resolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  charge  made  under  cover  of 
the  night.  Shortly  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the 
6th  of  July,  Monmouth  marched  his  army  towards  Sedgemoor,  but 
intelligence  of  his  design  having  reached  the  royal  troops  they  were 
prepared  to  meet  him,  and  the  rebel  army  was  entirely  overthrown. 
A  thousand  of  the  insurgents  were  slain  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
and  their  leader  only  escaped  to  suffer  a  more  ignominious  death. 

WILLIE. 

Now,  mamma,  I  hope  you  are  going  to  tell  us  something  about 
Admiral  Blake. 
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HBS.   LESLIE. 

There  is  little,  I  believe,  worthy  of  note  connected  with  his  earlj 
history.  He  was  bom  at  Bridgewater  in  1599,  and  educated  st 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  of  Charles  the  First.  At  the  siege  of 
Bristol  his  valour  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for  Prince  Rupert,  one  of 
Charles's  generals,  was  so  exasperated  by  his  continuing  to  defend 
a  fort  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
dissuaded  from  having  him  put  to  death. 

HERBERT. 

Blake  was  somewhat  past  middle  age  before  he  achieyed  any 
naval  victories,  I  believe. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

He  was  fifty  years  old  before  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  at 
sea.  His  first  expedition  was  against  his  old  enemy  Prince  Rupert, 
who,  on  the  downfall  of  Charles,  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
country  with  his  little  fleet.  Blake  pursued  him  from  Kinsale  in 
Ireland  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  came  up  with  him  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  where  he  destroyed  nearly  all  his  ships. 

HERBERT. 

The  naval  ability  of  Blake  must  have  been  severely  tested  in 
the  terrible  engagements  he  had  with  that  powerful  and  insolent 
Dutch  admiral.  Van  Tromp. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  must,  indeed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  memorable  war 
with  Holland,  in  1652,  Blake  was  invested  with  the  sole  command 
of  the  fleet,  which,  however,  only  consisted  of  twenty-six  ships, 
while  Van  Tromp  sailed  into  the  Channel  with  forty-five  men-of- 
war.  With  a  force  so  unequal,  victory  on  the  part  of  the  English 
seemed  impossible ;  yet,  after  a  conflict  which  lasted  several  hours, 
the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  two  of  their 
ships.  In  the  next  engagement.  Van  Tromp's  fleet  consisted  of 
eighty  ships,  while  Blake  had  scarcely  more  than  half  that  number, 
and,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  gallant  English 
admiral  suffered  the  mortification  of  a  defeat. 
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WILLTE. 

What  did  Herbert  mean,  mamma,  when  he  called  Van  Tromp 
an  insolent  Dutch  admiral  ? 

WEtS,   LESLIE. 

After  Van  Tromp's  defeat  of  the  English,  which  I  have  just 
related,  he  sailed  along  the  Channel  with  a  broom  fastened  to  his 
main  top-roast,  to  signifj  that  he  had  swept  the  sea  of  British 
ships. 

HERBERT. 

A  pretty  piece  of  impudence.  Indeed  I  He  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
it,  though,  for,  about  three  months  after,  Blake  again  encountered 
him  with  a  more  equal  armament,  and  after  a  desperate  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  for  three  days,  the  Dutch  were  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  eleven  ships,  while  the  English  lost  but  one. 

WILLIE. 

I  should  think  that  taught  the  Dutchman  better  manners  for  the 
future !    But  did  he  come  again,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear,  several  other  engagements  followed  ;  and  in  one 
which  took  place  off  the  Foreland,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Dutch 
were  completely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the 
Calais  sands.  Peace,  however,  was  not  formally  concluded  until 
the  5th  of  April  of  the  following  year. 

KATE. 

I  think  it  was  Blake  who  should  have  adopted  the  ensign  of  the 
broom ! 

WILLIE. 

Was  he  present  in  any  sea-fight  afterwards,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mediterranean,  against  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  who  had  provoked  a  quarrel  with  England,  by  re- 
fusing to  deliver  up  some  English  captives  ;  and  he  also  engaged 
in  an  expedition  against  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  which  was 
attended  with  his  usual  success.  This  was  the  last  service  he 
rendered  to  his  country.    His  health  had  for  some  time  been  de- 
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dining,  and  the  fondest  wish  of  his  heart  being  once* more  to  Tidt 
his  native  land«  he  set  sail  for  England,  but  expired  just  as  he  ms 
entering  Plymouth  Sound,  August  27th,  1657. 

MARION. 

I  suppose  the  trade  of  Bridgewater  is  principallj  derived  from 
its  port  ? 

MRS.   LKSLIE. 

Yes,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade;  but  it  is  also 
famous  for  the  production  of  a  little  article  very  necessary  for 
domestic  cleanliness,  I  mean  Bath  bricks,  with  which  knives  and 
forks  are  cleaned.  These  bricks  are  made  from  a  peculiar  deposit 
of  the  river  Parret,  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  yet  the  bricks  are  used  as  extensively  in  most  other  coantries, 
as  our  own.  Bridgewater  produces  upwards  of  eight  millions 
annually,  and  their  manufacture  is  a  source  of  considerable  wealth 
to  the  town. 

WILLIE. 

Mamma,  I  have  looked  all  over  the  map  of  Somersetshire,  for 
the  Isle  of  Athelney,  where  Alfred  the  Great  concealed  himself 
when  he  fled  from  the  Danes,  but  I  cannot  find  it 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  is  a  pity  that  you  should  have  looked  so  far,  WiUie,  because 
if  you  remember,  the  little  isle  was  situated  just  where  the  rivers 
Thone  and  Parret  meet.  Perhaps  it  is  not  mentioned  in  your  map, 
but  here  it  is,  you  see,  marked  plain  enough  upon  this  ancient 
chart. 

WILLIE. 

But,  mamma,  there  is  nothing  there  at  all  like  an  island. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Not  like  an  island  of  the  sea,  certainly ;  for  the  Isle  of  Athel- 
ney, like  some  other  islands  we  have  noticed,  was  only  formed  by 
surrounding  bogs  and  marshes.  The  solid  ground,  which  was  but 
two  acres  in  extent,  was  only  accessible  by  a  boat,  except  in  the 
very  height  of  summer,  when  the  marshes  were  occasionally 
fordable.    In  this  secluded  retreat,  Alfred  concealed  himself  from 
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Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  in  the  year  878,  while  the  Danes  overran 
and  plundered  his  kingdom,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

WILLIB. 

I  cannot  think  how  it  was  that  Alfred^  who  was  generally  so 
brave,  came  to  run  away  from  the  Danes  and  hide  himself. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  ignoble  step  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
greatest  trials  his  gaUant  spirit  ever  had  to  endure  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  desperate  nature  of  the  case,  if  he  had  followed  his 
own  inclinations,  he  would  have  remained  at  his  post,  and  in  all 
probability  have  perished  ;  but,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  a  few 
faithful  followers,  he  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant, 
and  provided  for  his  safety  by  flight  and  concealment. 

KAT£. 

Of  course,  mamma,  Willie  wants  to  hear  the  anecdote  about 
Alfred  and  the  cakes. 

WILLIE. 

Indeed,  I  am  not  such  a  baby,  Katie.  I  know  that  story  well 
enough.  Never  mind  the  cakes,  mamma,  but  please  to  tell  me 
how  Alfred  and  his  old  enemies  got  on  afterwards. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

During  the  king*s  abode  at  Athelney,  he  and  his  adherents 
occasionally  made  sallies  from  their  hiding-place,  and  attacked  and 
overpowered  such  bodies  of  the  Danes  as  they  came  upon  un- 
awares. At  length,  Alfred's  retreat  became  known  to  his  friends, 
who  were  scattered  in  different  parts,  and  rallying  round  their 
sovereign,  they  revived  his  drooping  spirits,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  increased  and  strengthened  his  little  band.  He  raised  a  fort 
upon  the  island,  and  erected  a  bridge  over  the  marsh,  by  which 
communication  with  the  surrounding  country  was  more  easily 
obtained,  and  at  last  boldly  marched  from  his  retirement,  and  en- 
countered the  Danes  near  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire,  having  first 
obtained  accurate  knowledge  of  their  true  position  by  a  visit,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  to  the  Danish  camp.    A  desperate  en- 
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gagement  ensued,  the  Danes  were  OTerthrown  with  great  slaughter, 
and  Alfred  was  re-established  on  his  throne. 

WILLIE. 

If  ever  I  should  go  into  that  part  of  Somersetshire,  I  will  par 
a  visit  to  the  little  Isle  of  Athelnej,  even  if  I  have  to  wade  through 
the  water  to  get  there. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  would  be  under  no  such  disagreeable  necessity,  Willie  ;  for 
the  marshes  were  thoroughly  drained  many  years  ago,  and  tbe 
island  is  now  only  such  in  name.  Pleasant  corn-fields  and  pasture 
lands  occupy  the  place  of  the  once  stagnant  morass,  the  scene  of 
the  great  Alfred's  utmost  depression. 

•  KATE. 

Did  not  Alfred  afterwards  erect  a  monastery  upon  the  little 
island  which  had  afforded  him  shelter  from  his  enemies  ? 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear;  and  it  was  partially  rebuilt  in  1321,  but  not  the 
least  vestige  of  it  now  remains.  You  may  now,  Willie^  mention 
some  other  towns  of  Somersetshire. 

WILLIE, 

Frome,  Yeovil,  and  Weston-super-Mare. 

MARION. 

Frome  is  a  large  market  town,  situated  on  a  hill  close  to  the 
river  Frome,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  was  formerly  much 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths  and  kersey- 
meres, but  the  trade  has  declined  of  late  years.  Its  population  is 
about  10,000. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  century  ago,  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome  was  almost  im- 
passable after  night-fall,  from  a  notorious  band  of  robbers  whicli 
infested  it.  Selwood  Forest,  a  district  formerly  fifteen  miles  in 
extent,  was  the  usual  haunt  of  those  marauders,  from  whence  they 
issued  to  waylay  and  plunder  unwary  travellers.  Thanks  to  the 
improvement  in  our  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  our  rural  police, 
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travellers  may  now  pass  from  one  part  of  England  to  another, 
ivithout  much  fear  of  an  adventure  with  highwaymen.  And  now, 
Willie,  can  yon  tell  me  for  what  the  town  of  Yeovil  is  famous  ? 

WILLIE. 

For  gloves^  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  it  is  the  centre  of  a  district  whose  inhabitants  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  gloves,  as 
well  as  those  worn  by  soldiers.  The  neighbourhood  of  Yeovil  also 
sends  large  quantities  of  butter  to  the  London  markets,  which  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  Dorset  butter. 

MARION. 

Weston-super-Mare  is  a  much  frequented  watering-place, 
situated  near  Uphill  Bay,  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  visitors  from  Bristol,  from  which  it  is  only  twenty 
miles  distant.  Its  resident  population  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

During  our  researches  into  the  post  state  of  England,  we  have 
had  ample  evidence  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  belonged  to  its 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy ;  but  there  was  an  abbey  in  this  county  which, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Westminster,  surpassed  every  other 
in  England,  in  the  extent  of  its  revenues.  I  need  scarcely  say,  I 
mean  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

HERBERT. . 

And  in  point  of  antiquity  it  entirely  exceeded  every  other,  for  it 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  church  in  the  island,  founded, 
as  monkish  annalists  assert,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  about  thirty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

MRS.  LESIJE. 

Such  an  origin  is  certainly  not  absolutely  impossible,  however 
improbable  it  may  appear ;  but  by  whomsoever  founded,  ancient 
historians  agree  that  a  little  church,  built  of  reeds  and  plaited 
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twigs,  existed  there  at  a  verj  early  period.  After  that  and 
subsequent  edifices  had  fallen  to  decaj,  a  magnificent  and  statclj 
abbej  was  built  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  Some  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  the  building  may  be  formed  from  the  decorations 
of  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  CoUinson,  quoting  from  an  ancient 
record,  states  that,  ''  it  was  garnished  and  plated  over  with  2^0 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  an  altar  with  240  pounds  weight  of 
gold."  Besides  which,  the  furniture  was  said  to  be  of  incredible 
value,  and  the  vestments  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  adorned  with 
precioiis  stones.  Ina  also  enriched  the  abbey  with  a  vast  extent 
of  territory,  and  distinguished  it  by  some  extraordinary  privil^es 
and  immunities,  among  which  was  its  exemption  from  all  episcopal 
authority. 

MARION. 

The  haughty  Dunstan  was  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  he  not, 
mamma? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear,  for  twenty-two  years,  during  which  he  rebuilt  the 
abbey  with  great  splendour,  that  erected  by  Ina  having  been 
almost  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  depredations  of  the  Danes.  It 
would  take  far  more  time  than  we  have  to  spare  this  morning,  and 
be  a  tedious  task  besides,  were  we  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
sources  from  whence  the  enormous  revenues  of  this  abbey  were 
derived ;  but  Dugdale  states  that  the  estates  formerly  held  by  it 
now  produce  annually  about  300,000/. 

HERBERT. 

And  then  you  know,  mamma,  there  must  also  have  been  the 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  donations  of  pilgrims,  added  to  that 
derived  from  the  sale  of  sprigs  of  the  **  Holy  Thorn." 

KATE. 

Sprigs  of  the  holy  thorn,  Herbert !  What  monkish  tradition 
have  you  got  hold  of  ? 

HERBERT. 

One  that  was  commonly  believed  in  £ngland  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  the  subject  of  which  was  held  in  high  estimation  long 
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after  the  days  of  monkish  superstition  had  passed  away.  It  is 
said  that  when  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  St  Joseph,  as  he  is 
called  bj  monkish  writers,  first  visited  this  spot  with  the  twelve 
companions  who  accompanied  him  on  his  pious  mission^  being 
weary  with  his  journey,  he  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  hill  near  the 
town,  which,  from  the  circumstance,  received  the  name  of  Weary- 
all-Hill,  and  while  he  rested  he  stuck  his  staff,  a  dry  hawthorn 
one,  into  the  earth,  when  it  immediately  took  root  and  grew,  and 
ever  after  blossomed  on  Christmas-day.  Sprigs  of  this  miraculous 
thorn,  as  it  was  believed  to  be,  were  so  much  in  request,  that  it 
is  said  the  Bristol  merchants  made  quite  a  traffic  of  them  by 
exporting  them  to  other  countries. 

KATE. 

I  cannot  think  how  people  could  be  so  credulous ;  but  I  suppose 
Glastonbury  possessed  some  wonderful  thorn  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Crateegus  monogyna^  or  common 
hawthorn,  which,  in  favourable  situations,  blossoms  in  the  winter, 
formerly  grew  on  the  hill.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  Palestine  by  the  crusaders,  and  presented  to  the 
monks  of  Glastonbury,  who,  no  doubt,  invented  the  story  of  its 
having  sprung  from  St.  Joseph's  staff,  in  order  to  invest  it  with  a 
sanctity  which  would  be  very  beneficial  to  their  coffers.  A  thorn 
of  the  same  species  may  still  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, regularly  blossoming  about  the  time  of  Christmas^ 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  fine  ruins  of  the  old  abbey,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  enough  remains  to  give  one  some  idea  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence. The  ruins  consist  principally  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel, 
and  the  Abbot's  kitchen ;  the  latter  is  in  very  good  preservation, 
and  contains  four  fireplaces,  sixteen  feet  long. 

KATE. 

That  looks  as  if  the  monks  took  care  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  at  any  rate ! 

T  T 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  must  not  imagine  that  those  extensive  hearths  were  oserl 
for  the  cooking  required  in  the  establishment  alone.  MQhitude5 
of  the  poor  and  destitute  were  fed  at  the  adjoining  almonry,  to 
which  thej  were  summoned  bj  a  bell  suspended  from  a  pyramid  in 
the  roof  of  the  abbot's  kitchen.  Whatever  were  the  vices  of  the 
monks,  hospitality,  at  least,  ranked  high  among  their  virtues. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  this  magnificent  abbey  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
rest  of  the  monastic  houses  of  England,  at  the  Reformation  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

You  are  right  Its  possessions  were  coveted  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  resolved  on  its  suppression  ;  and  when  its  abbot, 
Richard  Whiting,  refused  to  give  it  up,  he  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle 
to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  he  was  hanged  with  two  of  his  monks. 

BEEBKRT. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury  abounds  with  relics  of 
monastic  times.  The  Tor  hill,  an  eminence  to  the  north-east  of 
the  abbey,  still  possesses  a  ruined  tower,  the  remains  of  a  church 
and  monastery,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael ;  the  Greorge  inn  was 
formerly  an  hostel  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  who  resorted 
to  St  Joseph's  shrine ;  and  many  of  the  houses  are  built  or  repaired 
with  the  stones  of  the  ruined  abbey. 

MARION.  * 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  these  relics  of  ancient  times ;  bat 
the  more  I  hear  of  the  impositions  that  were  practised  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  more  thankful  I  feel  for  the  establishment  of 
the  pure  Protestant  religion  of  our  country. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Indeed  it  is  a  blessing  which  demands  our  heartfelt  gratitude. 
We  have  had  a  long  conversation  this  morning^  Devonshire  is 
the  next  county  for  investigation. 
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CONVERSATION    X\XIX. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Subjects:  —  Beautj  of  Climate.  —  Bonndaries  of  Coanty.  —  Size.  —  Ancient 
Inhabitants. — Traces  of  Romans. —  Former  Value  of  Tin  Mines.  —  Present 
Produce. — Stannary  Courts. —  Natural  Features  and  Productions. — Mineral 
Wealth.  —  Dartmoor  Forest  —  Devonshire  "  Tors."  —  Exeter.  —  Historical 
BecoUections.  —  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. — Blessings  derived 
from  the  glorious  Revolution.  —  Situation  of  Exeter.—  Cathedral.  —  Ply- 
mouth. —  Ancient  State.  —  Plymouth  Sound. — Plymouth  Breakwater.  — 
Devonport — Royal  Dockyard.  ~  Great  Western  Doaks.  — Eafst  Stonehouse. 
—  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  —  Fate  of  previous  Structures.  —  Peculiarity  of 
Construction  of  present  Edifice. — Isolated  Situation  of  Lighthouse  Keepers. 
— Necessity  for  Divine  Support.  —  Barnstaple.  —  Ancient  and  present  Manu* 
factures.  —  Tiverton.  —  Former  manufacturing  Importance.  —  Tavistock. — 
Extensive  Mines.  —  Honiton.—  Lace  Manufacture —  Torquay.  —  Mildness 
of  Climate.  —  Kent's  Cavern.  —  Torbay.  —  Brixham.  —  Landing  Place  of 
Prince  of  Orange. — Commercial  Importance. — Celebrated  Watering-places. 

*'  What  a  delightful  county  Devonshire  must  he»  mamma ! "  ex- 
claimed Katie  Leslie.     "Our  old  friend  Mr.  P ,  who  lived  in 

it  many  years,  told  me  yesterday  that  citrons,  oranges,  and  lemons 
will  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  that  in  the  valleys  of  the  south, 
the  mjrrtle  flourishes  unsheltered  during  the  winter." 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  the  climate  of  south  Devonshire  is  peculiarly  soft  and  mild 
and  in  some  respects  is  considered  preferable  to  that  of  Lisbon  or, 
the  south  of  France.  The  scenery,  too,  is  highly  picturesque,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  England  in  natural  productions. 

T  T  2 
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But  before  we  enter  into  particulars^  Willie  had  better  tell  us  how 
this  lovely  county  is  bounded. 

WILLIE. 

Devonshire'  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  bj  the 
Bristol  Channel,  on  the  north-east  by  Somersetshire,  on  the  ea«t 
by  Dorsetshire,  on  tile  south  and  south-east  by  the  English 
Channel,  and  on  the  west  by  Cornwall.  It  is  about  seventy  miles 
long  and  sixty-eight  broad. 

HERBERT. 

The  earliest  history  of  this  county  appears  to  be  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  Historians  agree  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  whom 
there  is  any  account  were  the  Damnonii,  a  people  so  called  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  district  they  inhabited,  the  w(»^ 
being  supposed  to  signify  **  Hills  of  tin  mines ;  '*  but  whether  this 
tribe  was  of  Belgic  or  Celtic  origin  is  a  point  involved  in  great 
uncertainty.  There  are  no  authentic  details  of  the  conquest  of 
this  district  by  the  Romans,  although  its  ancient  encampinent5, 
some  of  which  are  evidently  Roman,  afford  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  early  conflict.  On  the  Roman  di- 
vision of  Britain,  Devonshire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima,  and  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

K4TE. 

I  never  heard  of  Devonshire  possessing  tin  mines.  I  thought 
tin  was  procured  almost  exclusively  from  Cornwall. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

It  is  at  the  present  time,  but  at  one  period  the  tin  mines  of 
Devonshire  were  very  valuable  and  productive.  In  the  reign  of 
John  they  annually  produced  a  larger  amount  of  tin  than  those  of 
Cornwall,  but  now  they  yield  less  than  a  seventieth  part  of  the 
quantity  procured  from  the  latter  county.  The  extent  to  which 
the  tin  works  of  Devonshire  were  formerly  carried  on  may  be 
estimated  by  the  existence  of  its  **  stannary  courts,"  of  which  there 
^re  no  less  than  four,  Plymton,  Tavistock,  Ashbarton,  and  Chag- 
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ford.     The  total  produce  of  the  tin  mines  of  Devonshire  in  1856 
was  but  iS6  tons,  worth  nearly  10,000/. 

WILLIE. 

What  are  stannarj  courts,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Courts  established  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  the  workers  in  tin  mines  or  *^  stannaries,"  as  they  are 
called.  I  will  tell  you  more  about  them  when  we  come  to  notice 
Cornwall.  Herbert  will  now  give  us  some  information  relative  to 
th^  natural  features  and  productions  of  Devonshire. 

HERBERT. 

The  county  is  everywhere  pleasingly  diversified  by  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  water,  which  combine  to  form  some  of  the  most  pic« 
turesque  landscapes  to  be  found  in  England.  Slate,  freestone, 
pipe-clay,  flint,  feldspar,  marble,  and  granite,  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  Tin,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  silver  are  the  principal 
mineral  productions  of  the  county.  The  total  amount  of  lead  pro- 
cured from  the  mines  of  Devonshire  in  1856  was  2000  tons,  of  silver 
above  77,000  ounces,  of  copper  2500  tons,  and  of  zinc  660  tons. 

WILLIE. 

Devonshire  is  also  famous  for  cider  and  delicious  clouted  cream, 
you  know,  mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  the  cider  of  Devonshire  is  considered  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  district  of  England,  and  its  dairy  produce  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  the  degree  of  excellence  being  in  a  great  mea- 
sure attributable  to  the  fine  climate  and  rich  soil  of  the  numerous 
valleys  of  the  county.  Something  like  foyr-fifths  of  the  cultivated 
soil  consists  of  meadow  land,  and  hence  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle 
form  the  principal  part  of  its  agricultural  productions. 

HERBERT. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  fertility,  Devonshire  possesses  some 
barren  districts  and  vast  wastes,  the  most  considerable  being  the 
elevated  region  of  Dartmoor,  the  highest  part  of  which  rises  to  a 
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height  of  1792  feet.  This  district,  which  is  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  has  been  estimated  at  100,000  aci^  k 
extent.  It  abounds  in  granite,  immense  quantities  of  which  are 
quarried  and  sent  to  London  and  other  places  for  building  purposes. 
The  Dartmoor  grnnite  is  also  valuable  for  the  beauty  of  Its  feld- 
spar crystals,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcekin. 

MARION. 

I  think  Dartmoor  can  hardly  be  called  a  *'  waste"  and  a  *'  baires 
district,"  Herbert. 

HERBERT. 

« 

You  know,  my  dear  sister,  I  was  speaking  of  it  in  an  agricultiinl 
point  of  view,  and  to  substantiate  my  statement  in  that  respect,! 
will  read  you  an  extract  from  a  work  by  Dr.  Berger.  In  speaking 
of  this  district  he  says,  "  There  is  neither  vegetation  nor  any  hu- 
man dwelling,  we  tread  upon  a  boggy  soil  of  very  little  depth,  and 
scarcely  affording  sufficient  food  to  8U|)port  some  dwarf  colts,  as 
wild  as  the  country  they  inhabit.**  Some  p&Tt»  of  this  vast  tract 
of  land,  however,  are  well  adapted  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep. 

MARION. 

Are  not  the  Devonshire  "  Tors  "  in  this  part  of  the  ooun^, 
mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  my  dear,  those  huge  detached  masses  of  granite  are  scat- 
tered all  over,  and  give  a  very  singular  appearance  to,  this  unculti- 
vated moor.  Unlike  some  of  the  extraordinary  formations  that 
are  to  be  found  in  neighbouring  counties,  they  are  believed  to  be 
entirely  natural  objects,  occupying  the  same  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  the  Great  Creator  of  the  universe,  their  gro- 
tesque appearance  arising  from  the  effects  of  time,  and  the  action 
of  the  elements,  ratlier  than  the  innovating  hand  of  man.  Katie 
may  now  mention  some  of  the  numerous  rivers  by  which  Devon- 
shire is  watered. 

KATE. 

The  Ex,  the  Culme,  the  Torridge,  the  Taw,  the  Dart,  the  Teign, 
and  several  other  smaller  rivers,  flow  through  the  county. 
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WILLIE. 

IBxeter,  on  the  river  Ex,  is  the  capital  of  Devonshire.  Do  jou 
know  whether  it  is  a  very  ancient  place,  mamma  ? 

Mao.   L&SLIK. 

I  think  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  peopled  bj  the  an- 
cient Britons  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  and  after  the 
conquest  of  our  island,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  occupied  as  an 
important  Roman  station.  During  the  Saxon  government  of  Eng- 
land it  was  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its  monastic  houses,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  received  the  name  of  Monkton,  but 
having  been  a  fortified  post  of  the  Romans,  it  was  also  called 
Exonceastre,  from  whence  we  have  the  modern  Exeter. 

HERBERT. 

This  city  has  several  times  experienced  the  calamities  of  a  siege. 
After  recovering  from  the  continued  depredations  of  the  Danes,  it 
was  besieged  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt of  the  inhabitants  to  resist  his  authority  *,  but  it  was  quickly 
compelled  to  surrender  and  yield  submission  to  the  Norman  king. 
It  was  also  besieged  by  Perkin  Warbeck  in  his  attempt  to  gain  the 
English  crown,  but  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  citizens,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  compelled  Warbeck  to  retreat. 
The  most  memorable  investment  of  the  city,  however,  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  a  body  of  insurgents,  who  took 
up  arms  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  which  was  made  in  the 
prescribed  services  of  the  Church.  In  this  disastrous  siege,  which 
lasted  five  and  thirty  days,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremities  for  want  of  provisions,  and  were  compelled  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  horseflesh  and  other  disgusting 
food. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  in  the  wars  of  Charles  the  First  the  citizens  of 
Exeter  were  staunch  royalists,  for  you  know,  mamma,  the  queen 
sought  refuge  there  when  the  dislike  of  the  people  made  it  dan* 
gerous  for  her  to  stay  at  Abingdon  or  Oxford. 

TT  4 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  believe  the  ascendencj  was  sometimes  in  favour  of  one  partj. 
and  sometimes  of  the  other,  and  the  queen  was  veiy  glad  to 
escape  to  France  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child,  th? 
Princess  Henrietta,  who  was  born  during  her  sojourn  in  the  citj. 

KATE. 

Yes,  I  know,  mamma,  and  she  left  her  poor  little  baby  behind 
her.  I  never  feel  half  as  much  sympathy  for  her  as  I  do  for  the 
king,  because  she  seemed  to  think  so  much  more  of  her  own  safety 
and  comfort  than  of  anything  besides. 

HERBERT. 

The  citizens  of  Exeter  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Dake  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  three  years  later  manifested  their 
detestation  of  popery,  and  their  increased  disaffection  to  James 
the  Second,  by  enthusiastically  flocking  to  the  standard  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

KATE. 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  sad  consequences  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion  and  defeat  would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  any  one 
from  another  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  enterprise  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  undertaken 
with  much  greater  chatices  of  success  than  those  which  attended  the 
rash  adventure  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  William  was  a  politic 
and  judicious  statesman,  and  his  expedition  was  the  result  not  only 
of  earnest  solicitation  from  the  English,  but  of  calm  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  advisers'.  It  had  been  preceded  by 
months  of  active  preparation,  and  provided  for  by  an  almost  unlimited 
command  of  funds,  his  own  resources  being  constantly  augmented 
by  offers  of  assistance  from  neighbouring  sovereigns.  Instead  of 
the  three  ships  and  the  handful  of  men  that  accompanied  Mon- 
mouth in  his  expedition,  the  armament  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  that  ever  swept  the  British  seas. 
It  consisted  of  600  ships  and  several  thousand  men.  In  lien  of 
the  raw  recruits  that  composed  the  bulk  of  Monmouth's  army,  the 
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forces  of  William  comprised  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
warriors  of  Continental  Europe — men  no  leas  renowned  for  states- 
manlike abilities  than  for  militarj  prowess.  Monmouth,  you  re- 
member, was  compelled  to  restrict  the  number  of  his  volunteers, 
from  his  inability  to  supply  them  with  ^rms  and  ammunition, 
while  William  left  Holland  equipped  with  artillery  on  the  grandest 
scale,  and  every  appliance  for  action,  either  by  sea  or  land.  In 
short,  their  qualifications  for  the  enterprise  were  as  dissimilar  as 
the  result  of  their  expeditions.  You  know^  of  course,  Katie,  how 
the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ended? 

KATE. 

Oh  yes,  mamma !  James  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  married  to  James's  eldest 
daughter,  succeeded  him  as  William  the  Third,  or  rather  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  (for  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
jointly  govern  the  kingdom,)  ascended  the  throne  as  William  and 
Mary. 

MARION. 

I  believe  England  dates  many  of  her  blessings  from  that  im- 
portant epoch  in  her  history. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes,  she  had  long  groaned  under  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of 
her  sovereigns,  and  when,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people, 
William  of  Orange  was  hailed  as  her  deliverer,  and  called  to 
ascend  her  throne,  care  was  taken  that  the  royal  prerogative 
should  be  circumscribed  and  clearly  defined.  He  was  pledged  to 
govern  the  kingdom  according  to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the 
famous  Declaration  of  Right,  a  deed  prepared  at  this  time  to  con- 
firm the  ancient  lilyrties  of  Magna  Charta,  which  had  been 
almost  ignored  by  the  House  of  Stuart.  To  the  memorable  revo- 
lution that  then  took  place,  we  owe  the  establishment  of  our  pre- 
sent glorious  constitution,  the  foundation  of  our  present  laws, 
and  the  civil  and  religions  freedom,  which  is  an  Englishman's 
greatest  boast  and  highest  privilege.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to 
return  to  Exeter. 
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KATE. 

Exeter  is  a  fine  old  city,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Ex, 
but  its  position  has  at  times  exposed  it  to  serious  inuodationsy  by 
which  property  to  a  large  amount  has  been  sacrificed.  ItB  trade 
is  considerable^  and  its  population  is  nearly  33,000.  The  booses 
and  public  buildings  of  Exeter  have  greatly  improved  in  modem 
times,  but  the  cathedral  is  still  its  chiei'  architectural  attraction. 

HERBERT. 

I  do  not  admire  the  exterior  of  Exeter  Cathedral  so  much  as 
many  other  of  our  ecclesiastical  structures.  The  west-front 
though  most  elaborately  decorated,  is  built  in  a  peculiar  style,  and 
surmounted  by  a  gable  which  I  think  detracts  from  its  beauty 
and  ecclesiastical  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  grand  and 
massive  edifice,  and  many  parts  of  the  interior  are  strikingly 
magnificent.  Its  organ  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
its  great  bell  is  the  largest  in  England,  except  "  Gteat  Tom,"  of 
Oxford. 

MARION. 

The  sea-port  town  of  Plymouth  is  the  next  place  which  claims 
our  notice.  It  is  situated  at,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plym,  which 
falls  into  the  celebrated  bay,  known  as  Plymouth  Sound.  This 
large  maritime  town,  which  now  carries  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic,  and 
contains  upwards  of  52,000  inhabitants,  was  originally  the  solitary 
abode  of  fishermen  and  "wreckers,"  the  latter  of  whom  often 
reaped  a  golden  harvest  from  the  plunder  of  the  numerous  vessels 
which  were  dashed  upon  their  coast. 

WILLIE. 

Is  Plymouth  Sound  more  dangerous  than  other  places,  then, 
mamma  ?  * 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  whole  of  the  south-western  coast  of  England  is  full  of 
dangerous  rocks,  but  Plymouth  Sound  and  Torbay  are  spots 
that  have  been  peculiarly  fatal  to  mariners,  from  the  heavy  swells 
that  roll  into  them  from  the  south,  by  which  many  a  noble  ship 
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has  been  driven  on  to  the  rocky  shore  and  dashed  to  pieces.  If 
you  were  to  visit  the  grave-yards  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
you  might  read  many  a  touching  tale  of  husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 
who  had  been  preserved  through  the  perils  of  a  long  8ea*voyage, 
and  at  last  perished  almost  in  sight  of  home. 

WILLIE. 

^  Oh !  dear  mamma,  how  very  shocking ;  I  dare  say  they  thought 
themselves  safe  enough  when  they  got  in  sight  of  land. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Not  if  they  were  experienced  sailors,  Willie.  Such  would  know 
that  though  their  vessel  might  withstand  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  waves  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  vast  Atlantic,  it  would  in- 
evitably be  shattered  to  pieces  if  driven  upon  a  rocky  coast.  The 
perils  of  Plymouth  Sound  are  now  happily  greatly  diminished 
by  that  wonderful  work  of  art  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  which 
is  capable  of  affording  shelter  and  security  to  between  two  and 
three  hundred  vessels  at  a  time. 

HERBERT. 

,  The  Plymouth  Breakwater  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  was  it  not  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

The  foundation  stone,  whibh  was  of  immense  magnitude  and 
weighed  several  tons,  was  plunged  into  the  sea  on  the|12th  of  August, 
1812.  The  alitention  of  the  government  had  long  been  directed  to 
the  necessity  for  rendering  the  Sound  a  safe  anchorage  road  for 
shipping,  and  after  much  deliberation  on  the  various  plans  proposed 
by  eminent  engineers,  the  present  breakwater,  as  designed  by 
Messrs.  Rennie  and  Whidbey,  was  finally  determined  on,  and  some 
limestone  quarries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  purchased  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  the  supply  of  the  materials  required  for 
its  construction.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  herculean  nature 
of  the  undertaking,  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of  seven  months 
elapsed  from  the  discharge  of  the  first  stone  into  the  sea,  before 
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the  tops  of  the  stones  began  to  be  visible  at  low  water,  althongk 
thej  were  thrown  in  at  the  rate  of  15,000  tons  a  week.  It  now 
gradually  rises  from  the  sea,  sloping  upwards  like  a  beach,  to  & 
height  of  35  feet.  It  is  upwards  of  400  feet  broad  at  the  base. 
and  45  feet  at  the  top ;  and  stretches  out  across  the  sound  nearlj  t 
mile  in  length.     At  the  western  end  is  a  lighthouse  59  feet  high. 

HERBERT. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  a  work  appears  absolutely  astonish- 
ing,  exposed  as  it  was  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  during  its  con- 
struction.    I  believe  it  had  some  fearful  storms  to  contend  with. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes ;  in  1817,  and  again  in  1824,  the  structure,  so  far  as  it  was 
then  advanced,  was  severely  injured  by  the  violence  of  terrific 
hurricanes ;  but  notwithstanding  all  perils  and  discouragements, 
the  work  was  nobly  persevered  in,  and  it  now  stands  a  glorious 
monument  of  scientific  skill,  and  an  efficient  shelter  to  the  tempest- 
tossed  mariner. 

KATE. 

I  had  no  idea  until  preparing  for  this  conversation,  that  Ply- 
mouth Dock  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  town  now  called 
Devonport.  I  thought,  of  course,  that  it  was  applied  to  that  cele- 
brated  dockyard  only. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Pl3rmouth  dockyard,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third,  and  is  now  the  finest  in  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  Portsmouth,  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  ancient  town.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  numerous  persons 
to  whom  it  gave  employment,  a  town  soon  sprang  up  around  it, 
which  was  long  called  Plymouth  Dock,  or  more  commonly  •*  Dock'* 
only,  from  the  vast  establishment  to  which  it  owed  its  rise ;  but 
in  1824,  the  name  was  changed  by  royal  authority  to  Devonport. 
It  is  now  a  large  and  handsome  town,  containing  above  38,000 
inhabitants.  The  construction  of  the  Great  Western  Docks, 
which  were  opened  in  February  1857,  will  doubtless  prove  highly 
*^eneficial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Devonport. 
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HERBEBT. 

Ea^t  Stonehouse  is  situated  between  Plymoath  and  Devonport, 
the  three  places  being  generally  regarded  as  one  town.  Stone- 
house  contains  about  11>000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
Rojal  Naval  Asylum  for  the  reception  of  wounded  and  disabled 
sailors* 

MASION. 

The  manufactures  of  these  towns  are  principally  such  as  are 
peculiar  to  sea-ports,  but  Plymouth  has  also  soap  and  starch 
factories,  sugar  refineries,  and  glass  works. 

KATE. 

I  believe  these  towns  have  been  connected  with  but  few  histo- 
rical events. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Plymouth  Sound  has  some  deeply  interesting  associations.  It 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  little  fleet  prepai'ed  to  oppose  the  In- 
vincible Armada,  and,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  the  scene  of  many 
an  anxious  hour  on  the  part  of  the  gallant  British  crew.  It  was 
here,  eight  years  afterwards,  that  the  fleet  assembled  previously  to 
the  expedition  against  Cadiz ;  and  nere  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
oppressed  by  the  intolerance  of  James  the  Firsts  embarked  on 
board  the  Mayflower,  to  seek  in  America  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  was  denied  them  in  their  fatherland. 

HERBERT. 

About  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Plymouth  Sound  stands 
that  mighty  monument  of  scientific  skill,  the  Eddystone  light- 
house. It  is  built  upon  a  reef  of  rocks  of  that  name,  so  called  ,it 
is  supposed,  from  the  whirl  or  eddy  of  the  waters  caused  by  the 
heavy  swells  which  flow  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
At  high  water  these  dangerous  rocks  are  entirely  covered  by  the 
sea,  and  befoi*e  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse,  caused  the  destruction 
of  many  a  gallant  bark. 

KATE. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  lighthouses  destroyed  upon  these 
rocksj  have  there  not,  mamma  ? 
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MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  the  stupendous  work  of  erecting  one  was  first  undertaken 
in  1696,  by  a  Mr.  Henry  Winstanley,  a  gentleman  of  Littlebuij,  in 
Essex,  who,  though  not  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  an  architect 
or  engineer,  displayed  great  talent  in  mechanical  inventions.  The 
lighthouse  of  his  construction  was  built  of  wood  and  stone  con- 
jointly, and  for  about  four  years  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed,  although  many  scientific  persons  predicted  its  des- 
truction  in  the  event  of  a  tempestuous  storm.  So  great,  however, 
was  the  confidence  of  the  architect  in  the  stability  of  his  vrork,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  declared  he  should  like  to  be  in  it  during  the 
greatest  storm  that  could  possibly  take  place.  If  such  were  indeed 
his  vain-glorious  wish,  it  was  upfortunately  gratified,  for  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1703,  while  he  was  in  the  lighthouse  overlookin*; 
some  workmen  engaged  in  repairs,  the  most  tremendous  storm 
arose  which  ever  visited  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  when  morning 
dawned,  not  a  vestige  of  the  structure  remained  upon  those  rugged 
rocks.  The  lighthouse  and  its  occupants  were  buried  beneath 
the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

WILLIE. 

What  an  awful  story,  mamma !  But  has  any  other  lighthouse 
been  destroyed  upon  that  spot  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  the  next  structure  was  of  wood,  and  after  resisting  the  fury 
of  winds  and  waves  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire. 

HERBERT. 

How  vastly  superior  to  either  of  its  predecessors  is  the  present 
noble  edifice  erected  by  Mr.  Smeaton.  It  has  now  withstood  un- 
shaken the  terrific  tempests  of  nearly  a  century,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges  it  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  enduring  almost 
any  amount  of  assault  from  the  raging  elements. 

MARION. 

Is  its  stability  attributed  to  its  great  strength,  or  to  any  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  ? 
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HERBERT. 

It  is  a  building  of  stone  of  amazing  strength  and  solidity,  but  I 
believe  the  great  secret  of  its  success  is  its  construction  according 
to  the  plan  pursued  by  nature  in  the  formation  of  the  oak,  from 
the  observance  of  which  Mr.  Smeaton  derived  his  notion  of  the 
shape  most  likely  to  be  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  wind  and 
weather.  Like  that  mighty  monarch  of  the  woods,  Eddy  stone 
lighthouse  rises  from  its  foundation  with  abroad  swelling  base, 
which  gradually  diminishes  in  circumference  up  to  a  certain  height, 
which  may  be  termed  the  waist,  above  which  it  again  spreads  out 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet.  This  majestic  tower  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  lantern  of  cast  iron. 

MARION. 

What  a  dreary  place  a  lighthouse  must  be  to  live  in  ! 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  must  indeed.  Sometimes  during  the  winter  for  weeks  together 
a  lighthouse-keeper  can  hold  no  manner  of  communication  with  the 
shore.  His  intercourse  with  the  world  is  bounded  by  the  circular 
walls  of  his  ocean-home,  and  though  when  he  looks  around  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  sees  the  breakers  i:ising  mountains 
high,  he  is  constrained  to  feel  the  presence  of  Omnipotence,  the 
scene  in  itself  is  rather  calculated  to  inspire  emotions  of  awe  and 
terror  towards  the  Great  Creator,  than  those  of  child-like  love  and 
confidence.  Happy  is  it  for  such  an  one  if  he  has  learnt  the  character 
of  God,  not  only  from  His  works,  but  from  His  word,  so  that  when 
storms  and  tempests  arise  he  may  be  enabled  to  look  up  to  Him  as 
to  a  reconciled  God  and  Father  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  during  the 
raging  of  conflicting  elements,  may,  as  it  were^  hear  the  "still 
small  voice  "  of  Jesus,  saying  to  his  soul,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

HERBERT. 

Barnstaple  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  of  Devonshire.  It  is 
situated  in  a  vale  of  great  fertility,  bordering  on  the  river  Taw,  and 
possesses  many  more  advantages  than  are  usually  to  be  met  with 
in  a  provincial  town.    That  commerce  flourished  here  at  an  early 
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period  is  evident  from  the  termination  staple j  which  in  the  Saxon 
language  signified  a  mart.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
seatsof  the  woollen  trade,  hut  that  manufacture  has  heen  superseded 
by  those  of  bobbin-net  and  biscuits.  The  parish  of  Barnstaple 
contains  upwards  of  11,000  inhabitants. 

KATE. 

Tiverton  was  a  place  also  anciently  celebrated  for  the  woolkn 
manufacture,  and  although  its  prosperity  was  repeatedly  checked 
by  extensive  conflagrations,  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
important  clothing  towns  in  the  west  of  England  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  manufacture  of  laee 
and  bobbin-net  is  now  its  principal  industrial  resource.  Tbe 
population  of  Tiverton  is  upwards  of  11,000. 

MARION. 

Tavistock  is  a  large  town  of  Devonshire,  situated  on  the  river 
Tavy.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  tenth  century  by  Orger  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper^  and 
manganese.  Tavistock  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
famous  navigator  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  contains  a  population 
of  nearly  9000. 

KATB. 

Honiton  has  long  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Devonshire.  It  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
in  England  in  which  lace  was  made,  and  is  still  celebrated  for 
the  production  of  the  most  elegant  of  any  of  British  manufacture. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  delightful  vale^  which  senda  large 
quantities  of  butter  to  the  London  markets. 

MBS.  LESLIE. 

I  wonder  whether  Willie  can  mention  the  chief  watering-places 
on  the  coast  of  Devon. 

WILLIE. 

Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  and  Dawlish  in 
the  south,  and  Ilfracombe  in  the  north. 
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JdCARION. 

Torquay,  one  of  the  most  delightful  watering-placeB  in  Eng- 
land, is  situated  in  a  beautifully  sheltered  cove  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Torbay.  Its  aspect  is  strikingly  romantic 
and  picturesque^  rising  as  it  does,  terrace  above  terrace,  along 
the  hills  which  gently  slope  upwards  from  the  ocean ;  and  its 
climate  is  bo  peculiarly  soft  and  mild,  that  it  is  in  high  repute  as  a 
winter  residence  for  persons  suffering  from  consumption^ 

KATE. 

Torquay  is  one  of  those  places  that  have  riseot  up  in  modern 
times.    Is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE^ 

Yes,  my  dear.  A  century  ago,  Italy,  the  south  of  Frauce,  and 
Madeira  were  the  places  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  those 
subject  to  pulmonary  disease  to  winter  in,  while  our  own  Torquay, 
whose  climate  can  vie  with  either  of  those  places,  was  inhabited 
only  by  a  race  of  hardy  fishermen.  The  exertions  of  the  late 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  who  erected  a  pier  and  established  the  first 
hotel,  brought  the  place  into  notice,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  beautiful  town. 

HERBERT. 

Kent's  Cavern  is  one  of  the  most  singular  natural  curiosities  of 
Torquay.  This  extraordinary  cave,  which  is  in  a  limestone  rock 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  of  immense  magnitude,  and  is 
greatly  celebrated  for  containing  the  fossil  bones  of  various 
animals.  Bones  of  the  elepliant,  elk,  tiger,  hyena,  and  rhinoceros, 
have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  those  of  some  of  our  domestic 
animaU. 

KATE. 

I  suppose  Torquay  derives  its  principal  support  from  visitors  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes,  its  commerce  is  very  inconsiderable,  but  its  peculiar]  at- 
tractions as  a  watering-place  are  sufficient  to  ensure  its  prosperity. 
Its  population  is  included  in  the  returns  for  the  parish  of  Tor 
Mahoro,  which  at  the  last  census  contained  nearly  12,000  inha- 
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bitants,  about  10,000  of  wbom  were  residents  or  visitors  so- 
jourbing  at  Torquay. 

HERBERT. 

We  must  not  leave  Torbay  without  noticing  the  flourisbing 
port  of  Brixham,  so  memorable  in  history  as  the  landing-place  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  situated  exactly  opposite  to  Torquay,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  sheltered  by  the  bold 
promontory,  known  as  Berry  Head.  Brixham  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  fishing  towns,  and  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive  foreign  trade.    It  contains  about  6000  inhabitants. 

WILLIE. 

Was  Brixham  an  important  place  when  William  landed  there,, 
mamma? 

HBS.   LESLIE. 

No,  my  dear.  It  was  then  an  obscure  fishing  village,  capable 
of  affording  no  better  accommodation  to  the  future  king  of  Eng- 
land than  the  humble  shelter  of  a  cottage.  Its  commercial  im- 
portance can  only  be  dated  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  yet,  taking  into  consideration  the  difference 
in  size,  it  can  now  vie  in  traffic  with  our  largest  ports. 

HERBERT, 

The  remaining  watering  places  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Devonshire,  although  each  possesses  some  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities of  scenery,  are  so  similar  in  their  history  and  general 
character,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  demand  a  separate  notice. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  agree  with  you.  Picturesque  scenery,  fine  seas,  modern  im- 
provements, fashionable  visitors  and  excellent  accommodations, 
are  the  characteristics  of  each  and  all.  Bfracombe  in  the  north, 
bordering  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  has  some  very  lovely  spots,  and 
combines  the  attractions  of  a  bathing-place  with  the  traffic  of  a 
small  commercial  port.  In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  lovely 
county,  we  may  just  observe,  that  it  is  a  pity  individuals  should 
incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  foreign  tour,  until  they  have 
investigated  the  beauties  which  lie  hidden  in  the  nooks  and 
^rners  of  our  island-home. 
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ScTBJECTS :  —  Attractions  of  ••  Old  England.** —  Cornwall  formerly  little  visited 
by  English  Tourists. —  Unfounded  Prejudices.— Boundaries. —  Size. — Scilly 
Isles.  —  St  Mary*8.  —  Indttstrial  Pursuits. -^  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  —  Early- 
Traffic—  Ancient  Inhabitants. —  Traces  of  Romans. —  Struggles  of  Cornish 
Britons  against  Saxons. —  Diversity  in  Aspect  of  County. —  Cheese  Wring. — 
Logan  or  Rocking  Stones. —  Toulmen.  ^- Mineral  Productions.  —  Annual 
Mineral  Wealth  of  England. —  Chief  Mining  District. —  Stannary  Courts. — 
Launceston. —  Chief  Rivers  of  County — Liskeard.— Bodmin. —  Historical 
Recollections. — St.  Austle. — ^Truro. — China  Clay. —  Redruth. — Falmouth. — 
Pendennis  Castle. — Bhick  Rock. — ^Penryn. —  St.  Ives. — Penzance. —  Mount's 
Bay.  —  Historical  Reminiscences. — Wife  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  —  Mines  of 
St.  Just. — Amphitheatres.  —  Antiquities  and  Natural  Curiosities.  —  Land*s 
End. —  Review  of  England  as  it  was  and  is. 

'*  I  HAVE  been  thinking  over  your  remark  at  the  close  of  our  last 
conversation,  dear  mamma,"  said  Herbert  Leslie,  '*  and  the  more  I 
reflect  on  the  attractions  of  our  island,  the  more  surprised  I  am  that 
thej  should  so  frequently  be  overlooked  by  tourists.  The  pleasant 
conversations  which  we  shall  this  morning  bring  to  a  close  have 
convinced  me  that  there  is  so  much  to  see  and  to  admire  in  my 
native  laiyl,  that  I  think  I  shall  never  voluntarily  set  sail  for  Sk 
foreign  shore  without  having  first  explored  the  most  celebrated 
spots  of  *  Old  England.' " 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  delighted  to  find,  my  dear  boy,  that  our  occupation  has 

had  the  effect  of  confirming  that  natural  love  of  country,  which  is 

predominant  in  almost  every  breast^  notwithstanding  the  perversity 

which  causes  many  individuals  unconsciously  to  weaken  it  by  the 
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eagerness  with  which  thej  enter  upon  foreign  travelfl.  Oar  own 
fair  isle,  though  unquestionably  inferior  in  grandeur  and  sublimitj 
of  scenery  to  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  more  strikinglj 
still  to  the  stupendous  works  of  Nature  as  displayed  on  the  Tsst 
continent  of  America,  yet  abounds  in  objects  of  attraction,  the 
charm  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  interesting  national  assod- 
Ations  which  cling  to  every  venerable  town,  and^  aa  we  have 
seen,  not  unfrequently  to  the  secluded  hamlet  and  rural  dell.  In 
natural  beauties  and  curiosities,  few  counties  can  compare  with 
Cornwall;  and  yet,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
majority  of  English  tourists  were  far  better  acquainted  with  the 
mountain  passes  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  even  with  the 
tropical  scenery  of  British  India,  than  with  this  isolated  region  of 
their  fatherland.  I  have  heard  your  grandpapa  say  that  a  preju- 
dice against  Cornwall  mingled  with  his  earliest  recollections. 
The  dreadful  deeds  of  Cornish  giants  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  juvenile  literature  of  his  day ;  and  although,  of  course,  such 
fabulous  tales  were  rejected  with  increasing  age  and  intelligence, 
I  believe  the  common  impression,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
was,  that  Cornwall  was  very  deficient  in  civilisation  to  other  places. 

MARION. 

You  think  such  an  impression,  then,  would  be  erroneous  in  the 
present  day,  mamma? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Certainly,  my  dear,  if  by  civilisation  we  mean  the  development 
of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  the  adaptation  of 
those  faculties  to  the  duties,  the  requirements,  the  courtesies  of 
life.  The  Cornish  miner,  it  is  true,  is  less  polished  in  exterior  than 
the  artisan  of  the  metropolis  or  manufacturing  town  ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, with  but  few  exceptions,  he  possesses  an  intellect  as  vigorous 
and  well  cultivated,  and  a  heart  as  deeply  influenced  by  the  kind- 
liest feelings  of  humanity,  as  those  of  less  sturdy  frame  and 
homely  garb.  Many  facts  might  be  adduced  confirmatory  of  this 
opinion,  but  we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subject.  Katie,  I 
Vink,  is  prepared  to  tell  us  the  boundaries  and  size  of  Cornwall. 
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KATE. 

Cornwall^  the  most  westerly  countj  of  Great  Britain,  is  shaped 
something  like  a  horn,  and  is  surroanded  hj  the  ocean  on  all  sides 
but  the  east,  which  is  separated  from  Devonshire  by  the  river 
Tamer.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  along  the  north- 
western coast,  in  which  direction  it  measures  about  ninety  miles. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  along  the  eastern  boundary,  and  is  esti« 
mated  at  about  forty-three  miles. 

WILLIS. 

The  Scilly  Isles  belong  to  Cornwall,  do  they  not,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes;  that  singular  cluster  of  rocky  islands  which  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  Land's  Endi  is  included  in  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  although  its  inhabitants  have  some  distinct  privileges. 
The  whole  group  contains  no  less  than  140  islands,  but  I  believe 
only  six  are  inhabited,  the  largest  of  which  (St.  Mary*s)  contains 
a  population  of  1688;  while  the  united  population  of  the  remain- 
ing five  is  less  than  1000. 

KATE. 

Is  the  soil  of  the  Scilly  Isles  capable  of  cultivation  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  a  considerable  part  is  under  tillage,  and  produces  good 
crops  of  com  and  potatoes.  Garlic  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
chamomile  grows  naturally  among  the  coarse  short  herbage  of  the 
hills.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  not  much  employed  in 
agriculture  ;  they  are  chiefly  fishermen  and  pilots,  the  dangerous 
navigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  rocky  islands  rendering 
the  presence  of  men  of  the  latter  occupation  highly  necessary. 

HERBERT. 

The  Duchy  of  Cornwall  has  existed  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  if  I  remember  right. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes;  it  was  created  in  favour  of  his  son  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  who  possessed  many  rich  estates  in  the  county^  as  well  as 
large  revenues  arising  from  the  duty  on  tin.     The  dukedom^  with 
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its  emoluments,  was  afterwards  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  on 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Sovereign  of  England ;  and  of  course,  is  now 
possessed  by  our  own  Prince  of  Wales* 

HERBERT. 

Cornwall  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  recorded  commercitl 
transactions  of  our  island.  A  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  Phoenicians  who  colonised  Cadiz,  are  said  to  have  traded 
here  for  tin^  for  which  they  exchanged  salt,  earthenware,  and 
other  commodities.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  this 
county  is  believed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Damnonii,  and  as 
there  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  its  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
some  writers  have  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was 
ever  brought  under  the  Roman  yoke. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  numerous  Roman  antiquities  that  have  been  discovered,  I 
think,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  occupied  by  that  conquer- 
ing people.  It  was  probably  subdued  by  Vespasian,  and  on  the 
division  of  the  island  was  most  likely  included  in  the  province  of 
Britannia  Prima. 

MARION. 

Whatever  was  the  state  of  Cornwall  during  the  Roman 
government  of  England,  the  Cornish  Britons  struggled  hard  to 
retain  their  independence  against  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons. 
For  a  period  of  500  years  they  vigorously  resisted  the  invaders, 
and  were  not  finally  subdued  until  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  although 
their  territories  had  long  been  nominally  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Wessex.  During  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  the 
inhabitants  of  Cornwall  adopted  the  impolitic  expedient  of  seeking 
aid  from  the  Danes,  who  were  then  ravaging  the  coasts  of  England ; 
but,  (as  might  have  been  expected,)  after  combining  with  the 
Britons  to  repel  the  Saxons,  they  turned  against  their  entertainers, 
and  desolated  their  country  with  fire  and  sword. 

KATE. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  you  speak  of  Cornwall  as  an  attractive 
county,  mamma ;  I  thought  a  considerable  part  of  it,  at  least,  was 
^ery  uninviting  in  appearance. 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

The  rugged  chain  of  hills  which  intersects  the  county  from  east 
to  west  has  certainly  a  barren  and  dreary  aspect,  which  is  further 
increased  by  the  vast  quantities  of  refuse  from  the  mines  which 
lie  scattered  confusedly  in  every  direction  ;  but  in  the  rales  below 
are  some  spots  of  singular  loveliness  and  fertility,  and  even  those 
I'ugged  granite  hills  abound  in  objects  well  worthy  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  tourist. 

MARION. 

You  allude,  of  course,  mamma,  to  the  Toulmen,  Rocking-stones, 
and  such  like  extraordinary  formations. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

I  do.  The  Cheese  Wring,  is,  I  believe,  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  granite  rocks  of  Cornwall.  It  occupies  the  highest  ridge  of  a 
hill  near  to  Liskeard^  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  eight  stones  rising 
one  above  another,  to  a  height  of  32  feet  This  singular  pile, 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  natural  construction,  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ancient  cheese-press.  The 
largest  stones  are  placed  near  the  top,  and  so  considerably  over- 
hang those  at  the  base,  that  it  appears  wonderful  that  they  have 
retained  their  position  through  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

WILLIE. 

What  are  Eocking-Stones,  mamma  ?  « 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Logan,  or  Rocking-Stones,  are  stones  which  are  so  nicely  poised, 
one  upon  another,  that  though  of  immense  size  and  weight,  they 
rock  or  vibrate  in  a  certain  direction  upon  the  application  of  a 
very  slight  force.  I  have  heard  of  rocking-stones  which  could  be 
set  in  motion  with  a  child's  finger,  and  yet  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  weigh  many  tons* 

HERBERT. 

I  believe  these  rocking-stones  are  supposed  to  be  works  of  art, 

and  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  sacred  rites  of 

the  Druids. 
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MRS.   LESLIE. 

Such  is  the  general  opinion  of  antiqaaries;  but  how  sach 
gigaritic  masses  could  be  raised  and  poised  with  so  much  exacd- 
tude,  "by  our  barbarous  ancestors,  is  a  question,  which,  I  beliere, 
none  have  attempted  to  solve.  Instances  are  recorded  of  tbes« 
extraordinary  stones  having  been  displaced,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  science  and  machinery  have  proved  inadequate  to  restore 
their  equilibrium. 

KATE. 

Are  many  of  these  rocking-stones  to  be  found  in  Cornwall? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  more  than  in  any  other  English  county^  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  situated  near  the  Land's  End,  on  a  peninsula  which 
juts  out  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea. 

KATE. 

You  must  now  tell  us  what  Toulmen  are,  if  you  please,  mamma. 

ilCRs.  Leslie. 
The  name  Toulman  means  *'  a  hole  of  stone,*'  and  is  applied 
exclusively  to  those  huge  masses  of  granite^  on  which  the  action 
of  water  has  produced  a  hollow  place,  locally  termed  a  *^rock 
basin."  One  of  these^  called  the  Constantino  Toulman,  from  its 
being  situated  in  the  parish  of  Constantine,  in  this  county,  is  an 
immense  mass  of  stone,  the  weight  of  which  is  estimated  at  760 
tons,  and  yet  it  is  perched  upon  the  points  of  two  rocks  in  so 
curious  a  manner,  that  sufficient  room  is  left  for  a  man  to  creep 
under  it.  Its  surface  is  penetrated  by  several  of  these  "roek 
basins.** 

KATE. 

You  may  well  say  that  Cornwall  abounds  in  natural  curio- 
sities, mamma,  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  mineral  productions,  I  am  sure  we  may  consider  it  a 
most  important  and  interesting  county. 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Perhaps,  Katie,  you  can  give  us  some  information  respecting  the 
mineral  productions  of  Cornwall  ? 
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KATE. 

It  abounds  in  mines  of  copper  and  tin,  and  it  also  produces  lead, 
silver,  iron^  zinc^  cobalt,  bismutb,  arsenic^  and  antimonj.  China- 
stone,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain,  is  like- 
wise found  among  its  subterranean  productions. 

WILLIE. 

Are  our  pence  and  halfpence  made  from  the  copper  that  comes 
from  Cornwall,  mamma  P 

MRS*   LESLIE* 

Yes,  Willie.  British  copper  first  came  into  use  for  coinage 
about  the  year  1717.  Before  that  time,  the  metal  was  brought 
from  Sweden,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  The  rich  copper 
mines  of  Cornwall  were  not  discovered  until  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  They  now  produce  annually  more  than  10,000  tons  of 
this  valuable  metal ;  a  larger  quantity  than  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  put  together. 

KATE. 

I  suppose,  mamma>  you  can  tell  us  the  amount  of  the  other 
mineral  productions  of  Cornwall  f 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

In  1856,  Cornwall  produced  upwards  of  9000  tons  of  tin,  above 
22,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  about  6600  tons  of  lead^  and  nearly 
250,000  oz.  of  silver. 

MARION. 

What  an  amasing  amount  of  wealth  must  be  realised  by  the 
mineral  productions  of  our  country  I 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

True,  indeed,  my  dear.  No  less  than  the  enormous  sum  of 
thirty-seven  millions  and  a  half  of  money  is  now  obtained  from 
that  source  alone. 

MARION. 

I  believe  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  the  chief  mining 
district  of  Cornwall  ? 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Yes,  from  Truro  to  the  Land's  End,  the  mines   are  closer 
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together  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county ;  but  the  tin  mines 
of  St.  Austle,  which  lie  towards  the  centre  of  the  southern  coast, 
have  been  very  productive  for  many  centuries. 

•  KATE. 

You  promised  to  tell  us  something  about  the  Stannary  Courts, 
mamma. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

The  Stannary  Courts  were  established  at  a  very  early  period 
for  the  administration  of  justice  among  the  workers  in  tin  mines. 
They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  whose 
officers,  the  lord-warden  and  the  vice-warden  of  the  courts,  settle 
all  disputes  relative  to  the  working  of  the  mines,  the  smelting  of 
the  metal,  and  the  commercial  transactions  of  those  engaged  in  the 
trade.  No  other  court  has  power  to  interfere  in  such  cases.  The 
Stannary  districts  for  Cornwall  are  BlackmorCj  Fog  More,  Tywani- 
haile,  and  Pen  with  in  conjunction  with  Kerrier.  The  prison  for 
offenders  against  the  Stannary  laws  is  situated  at  Bodmin. 

WILLIE. 

Is  Launceston  or  Bodmin  the  capital  of  Cornwall,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

Launceston  is  generally  regarded  as  the  county  town,  but  Bodmin, 
certainly,  has  now  a  better  claim  to  the  distinction.  Both  the 
spring  and  summer  assizes  were  formerly  held  at  Launceston,  but  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  First  the  summer  assizes  were  removed  to 
Bodmin,  which  town  has  since  been  further  distinguished  by  the 
spring  assizes  being  held  there  also.  In  noticing  the  towns  of 
Cornwall,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  commence  with 
Launceston  in  the  extreme  east,  and  to  proceed  westward,  naming 
all  the  towns  of  note  as  we  come  to  them,  irrespective  of  size  or 
population.  By  such  a  plan  our  researches  will  terminate  at  the 
Land's  End,  which  is  certainly  the  most  appropriate  point  for  the 
conclusion  of  our  investigation  of  England. 

MARION* 

Launceston  is  an  ancient  town  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence 
-'sing  from  the  river  Attery,  about  three  miles  from  its  confluence 
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ith  the  Tamer.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  bj  a  wall, 
a.nd  further  defended  by  a  mighty  castle,  some  massive  ruins  of 
Tvhich  still  exist.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in 
Xtaunceston  of  late  years,  but  its  trade  is  unimportant  and  its 
population  but  little  more  than  3000. 

HERBERT. 

Th^  scenery  of  the  Tamer  and  its  numerous  tributaries  is  de- 
scribed as  highly  romantic  and  picturesque.  The  other  principal 
rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Fogey,  the  Alan,  the  Fal,  the  Seaton, 
the  Looe,  and  the  Helford. 

KATE. 

The  pretty  town  of  Liskeard  is  the  first  place  of  note  we  come 
to  on  our  ideal  western  tour,  mamma.  It  is  romantically  situated 
on  rocky  hills,  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district.  Liskeard  contains 
about  6000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  copper, 
lead,  and  tin. 

The  town  of  Bodmin  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery 
founded  by  king  Athel^tan  shortly  after  his  conquest  of  the  Cornish 
Britons,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  county  into  the  kingdom  of 
Enghind. 

WILLIE. 

Has  Bodmin  been  a  celebrated  place  in  history,  mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

It  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  collected 
troops  there  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  marched  onward,  and 
besieged  Exeter  ;  but  being  daunted  by  the  strength  of  the  king's 
forces,  he  fied  by  night  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  and 
left  his  followers  to  reap  the  consequences  of  their  rebellion. 

HERBERT. 

Bodmin  also  participated  in  the  revolt  of  the  Cornish  and  Devon- 
shire  men  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  they  rose  in 
arms  to  defend  the  ancient  catholic  church  against  the  innovations 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Many  persons  were  put  to  death  with 
great  atrocity,  for  taking  part  in  the  rebellion. 
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KAT£» 

The  scenery  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Bodmin  appears  to  be 
verj  picturesque,  particularly  towards  the  east,  and  the  town  itself 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  present  centary,  but  it  is 
not  the  seat  of  any  particular  trade  or  manufacture,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  less  than  5000. 

HAKION. 

St.  Austle  is  an  important  market  towui  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  great  Polgooth  tin  mine.  In  addition  to  the 
employment  afforded  by  the  mines,  the  inhabitants  are  extensirdy 
engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town.     Its  population  is  between  3000  and  4000. 

HERBERT. 

Truro  is  the  most  populous  town  of  Cornwall,  and  contains 
nearly  1 1,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  about  twenty 
miles  from  Bodmin,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  mining  district,  and  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  tin  and  copper.  Manu- 
factures of  various  kinds  are  carried  on,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  are  those  of  carpets  and  paper.  The  pure  white  clay  that 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Parian  ware  is  found  between  Truro 
and  l3odmin. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

And  a  very  singular  appearance  the  working  of  that  clay  gives 
to  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  immense  square  clay  pits  in 
which  it  is  prepared  for  use  are  filled  with  a  liquid  that  appears 
like  milk,  while  the  streams  for  several  miles  have  lost  their  crystal 
clearness,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  milk  and  water. 

KATE. 

I  think  such  a  transformation  must  have  anything  but  a  pleasing 
effect. 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Katie.  A  streamlet  in  all  its  limpid 
purity  gently  meandering  through  the  vale  is  a  very  lovely  feature 
in  a  rural  landscape,  but  if  thick  and  murky,  is  rather  a  detriment 
than  an  improvement  to  the  scene. 
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MARION. 

Redruth  is  an  ancient  market  town  of  Cornwall,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  extensive  tin  and  copper  mines,  from  which  it  derives 
its  principal  importance.  The  scenery  around  is  singularly  wild 
and  rugged,  and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  *<rock  basins" 
and  other  natural  curiosities.  The  population  of  Bedruth  is  up* 
wards  of  7000. 

KATE. 

Falmouth  is  a  flourishing  seaport  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Fal,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name.  It  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  tin  and  copper,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Channel  Islands.  Fal- 
mouth harbour  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  in  the  kingdom. 

MBS.   LESLIE. 

Falmouth  is  a  town  that  has  risen  up  in  comparatively  modern* 
times.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  few 
solitary  huts  inhabited  by  persons  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery 
occupied  the  site  of  this  busy  town,  which  now  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants. 

MARION. 

Pendennis  Castle,  so  renowned  during  the  civil  wars,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falmouth,  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

HR8.  LESLIE. 

Yes,  it  defends  the  western  entrance  to  the  harbour,  as  the 
castle  of  St.  Mawes  does  that  towards  the  east.  Both  of  these  fort* 
resses  were  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  were 
strengthened  and  improved  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

WILLIE. 

For  what  was  Pendennis  Castle  celebrated  during  the  civil  wars, 
mamma  ? 

MRS.  LESLIE. 

For  its  Arm  adherence  to  the  royal  cause,  my  dear.  It  long 
and  resolutely  held  out  for  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  last  places 
that  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians. 
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HERBERT. 

The  black  rock  at  the  middle  of  tlie  entrance  to  Falmouth  Harboar 
is  a  remarkable  natural  object,  and  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquitj. 
Tradition  says,  that  it  is  the  spot  to  which  the  Phcenicians  used  to 
resort  in  their  traffic  with  the  natives  for  tin.  It  is  now  sarmounted 
by  a  beacon,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  mariners. 

MARION. 

Penryn  is  a  market-town  about  two  miles  from  Falmouth. 
It  has  some  pleasant  streams  running  through  the  streets^  bj 
which  motive  power  is  supplied  to  corn  and  paper-mills.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  pilchard  and  Newfound- 
land fisheries,  in  the  exportation  of  granite,  and  in  the  importation 
of  com  and  flour  for  the  supply  of  the  populous  mining  districts 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Penryn  contains  about  4000  inha- 
bitants. 

KATE. 

St.  Ives  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  situated  at  the 
north-west  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name*  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  It  contains  between  6000  and  7000  inhabitants^  many 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  pilchard  fishery. 

HERBERT. 

Penzance  is  the  most  westerly  market-town  of  England.  It 
occupies  the  north-western  coast  of  Mount's  Bay,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Land  s  End,  and  is  much  frequented  by  invalids  on  ac- 
count of  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate.  The  town 
has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  population, 
which  is  now  upwards  of  9000,  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
present  century.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  principally  in 
the  exportation  of  tin,  copper,  clay,  china-stone,  and  pilchards. 

WILLIE. 

I  suppose  Mount's  Bay  receives  its  name  from  that  singular- 
looking  rocky  island,  St^  Michael's  Mount,  which  you  showed  me 
a  picture  of  the  other  day>  mamma  ? 
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MBS.  LESLIE. 

It  does,  my  dear.  And  well  worthy  is  that  majestic  granite 
iele  to  give  name  to  the  magnificent  bay  in  which  it  stands.  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  isolated  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  It 
rises  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  viewed  from  the 
shore  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  bay,  whose  waters  dash  around  it, 
is  an  object  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  beholder  with  feelings 
of  mingled  awe  and  admiration. 

KATE. 

The  old  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  has  been  a  place  of 
some  note  in  history,  has  it  not^  mamma  ? 

MRS.   LESLIE. 

Yes ;  it  repeatedly  sustained  the  horrors  of  a  siege  during  the 
several  civil  wars  which  have  desolated  our  country ;  but  the  most 
interesting  reminiscence  attached  to  it,  is  its  having  proved  a 
temporary  asylum  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  of  the 
ill-fated  Perkin  Warbeck. 

MARION. 

Poor  Lady  Katherine  Gordon  I  How  much  I  have  always  pitied 
and  admired  her  I 

MRS.  LESLIE, 

She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  instance  of  conjugal  affection  and 
fidelity.  Notwithstanding  the  cruel  imposition  Warbeck  prac- 
tised in  obtaining  her  in  marriage,  under  the  assumed  title  of 
Duke  of  York,  she  never  abandoned  him,  but  clung  to  him 
throughout  his.  misfortunes  and  disgrace  with  the  most  earnest, 
self-sacrificing  devotion.  Even  the  cold  and  reserved  Henry  the 
Seventh,  against  whom  her  husband  had  rebelled,  appears  to  have 
been  touched  with  her  fidelity  and  misfortunes,  for  instead  of 
involving  her  in  the  consequences  of  Warbeck's  crime,  he  took  her 
to  court,  and  placed  her  about  the  person  of  his  queen,  where  she 
lived  in  circumstances  of  comfort  and  tranquillity. 

KAinc. 

Is  the  island  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  inhabited,  mamma  ? 
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HRS.  LSSLIB.^ 

Yes,  priDcipallj  bj  fishermen,  pilots,  and  their  families.  TThen 
the  tide  is  out,  the  island  is  accessible  bj  a  passage  across  the 
sands. 

HERBERT. 

Although  there  are  no  towns  of  importance  west  of  Penzance, 
the  district  presents  several  distinct  features  of  interest.  The 
mines  of  St  Just  afford  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants.  Then  there  are  rude  memorials  of  barbaroos 
ages,  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  demand  the  admiration 
of  the  antiquary ;  and  rocks  to  invite  the  patient  investigation  of 
the  geologist.  The  amphitheatre  of  St.  Just  is  one  of  the  roost 
celebrated  relics  of  antiquity  in  this  part  of  the  county.  It  is 
situated  near  to  Cape  Cornwall,  and  differs  from  the  generality  of 
those  to  be  found  in  our  island,  inasmuch  as  the  tiers  of  seats 
which  rise  one  above  another  are  formed  of  stone,  instead  of 
turf,  a  peculiarity  which  has  caused  considerable  discussion  among 
antiquaries.  Rough  blocks  of  stone,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  standing  in  pairs,  and  supposed  to  be  monuments  of  the 
dead,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  this  remote  peninsula,  while  the  coins, 
domestic  utensils,  and  weapons  of  warfare,  which  have  occasionally 
been  met  with,  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  obscurity 
of  its  early  history. 

HRS.  LESLIE. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  point  in  Corn- 
wall, the  Land's  End,  and  as  we  stand  in  imagination  upon  its 
granite  cliffs,  with  the  mighty  ocean  stretching  out  before  us, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  the  sails  of  many  lands,  let  us  take  a  retro- 
spective glance  of  England's  history.  In  the  course  of  our 
research,  we  have  seen  our  beloved  country  the  habitation  of  bar- 
barous hordes,  almost  as  rude  and  untutored  as  the  animals  they 
chased.  We  have  seen  her  the  battle-field  of  the  conquering 
Bomans,  the  treacherous  Saxons,  the  marauding  Danes,  and  the 
rapacious  Normans.  We  have  seen  her  divided  against  herself, 
and  deluged  with  the  blood  of  civil  warfare,  her  princes  dethroned, 
her  people  desolate  and  wasted.    We  have  seen  her  the  abode  of 
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pagan  darkness,  of  popish  cruelty,  of  protestant  intolerance.  And 
we  have  seen  her,  phoenix-like,  rise  from  the  ruins  of  these  several 
states  of  degradation  to  a  glorious  pre-eminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  We  have  traced  the  rise  of  her  manufactures, 
marked  the  extension  of  her  commerce,  and  beheld  with  amaze- 
ment the  achievements  of  her  science.  We  have  had  proof  of  her 
increasing  wealth  and  importance  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  her 
magnificent  cities,  crowded  marts,  numerous  railways,  and  flou- 
rishing ports,  —  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  her  mining  produce,  and 
the  marvellous  development  of  her  postal  communication.  We 
have  regarded  her  as  the  conqueror  over  invading  nations,  and  as 
the  judicious  architect  of  her  own  internal  polity.  We  have 
witnessed  her  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  pagan  and 
popish  superstition,  and  have  seen  her  people  universally  in- 
structed in  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  have 
seen  her  with  her  growing  strength  snap,  link  by  link,  the  chains 
of  civil  despotism  and  religious  intolerance,  and  we  now  behold 
her  standing  out  prominently  from  all  other  nations  as  the  land 
of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  truth.  May  England  long  retain 
her  high  position  and  exalted  privileges,  and  her  inhabitants  ever 
be  in  the  happy  case  of  that  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God  I 
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Meanwhile,  the  principles  on  which  language  is  universally 
based,  as  well  as  the  pecuUar  features  of  his  own,  are  made 
clear  to  the  pupil  in  the  Explanatory  Orawtmar ;  and  a  con- 
cise History  qftke  English  Language  enables  him  to  trace  his 
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own  tongue  from  its  touroe  to  its  present  state.  He  is  next 
made  acaoainted  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  more- 
ments  of  nature,  in  Gnreatises  on  Jstrommf^  HydrosiiUici, 
ffydramlicif  PnemnMiei^  4*^,  Experimental  CAemUiryy  Lights 
Heaif  MagnHiswi^  EUdrictiy^'^  ana  the  SUom  Engime.  In  the 
department  of  the  Bzact  Scienoes,  namely,  in  Jritkmetie^  in 
Geometry^  in  Algebra^  and  in  Meekamet,  the  pupU  is  gradually 
set  forwsjrd  in  a  right  course. 

The  Series  further  contains  Elementary  Treatises  on  Geo* 
graphy,  both  general  and  particular.  The  CkHtTM-Funt  Book 
qf  Qeograpkg  is  a  ooUection  of  easy  reading-lessons.  The 
book  of  General  Geographg  sets  forth  the  great  distinguishing 
physical  features  of  the  yarious  regions  and  countries  of  the 
globe ;  while  the  Qeografikg  qfthc  BriHth  Empire  explains  all 
that  appertains,  physicaJly  and  politically,  to  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies.  The  Hand- Allot  of  General  Qeographg 
(sold  for  2s.  6d.)  is  composed  of  29  full-coloured  Maps, 
compiled  by  Mr.  M'Leod.  Mr.  M*Leod's  aawAtUu  of 
Phgtieal  Geography  (also  sold  for  2s.  6d.)  comprises  a  set  of 
full-coloured  Maps,  Sections,  and  Diagrams,  exhibiting  the 
natural  features  of  every  r^ion  of  the  terraqueotis  globe. 
In  writing,  Mr.  M'Leod's  Graduated  Series  ^  Oopg^Booke 
leads  the  pupil  forward  by  easy  and  progressiye  steps. 
Mr.  Isbister's  T^aatiee  on  Book'Jkeeping  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  concise  extant ;  and  a  set  of  eight  forms  of  Account- 
Books  ^rioe  6d.  each),  by  Mr.  Isbister,  has  recently  been 
added  to  it.  The  Series  also  now  comprises  a  Book  qf'jiealtk, 
giving  a  descriptive  outline  as  well  of  the  human  frame  as  of 
the  ordinary  causes  which  tend  either  to  invigorate  or  impair 
it ;  and  a  hook  of  Domettie  Economy  conveying  sound  ele- 
mentary knowledge  on  all  that  relates  to  food,  clothing,  and 
the  management  of  a  small  income.  A  short  HieUiry  qf 
Modem  Europe,  a  concise  account  of  the  Englieh  Conttitutian^ 
an  introduction  to  Agricultural  Chemtelry,  and  a  simplified 
work  on  Natural  ffielory,  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  the 
Classification  of  Animals,  are  nearly  ready ;  and  the  Series  will 
be  completed  by  a  Book  of  Biography,  containing  sketches  of 
the  careers  of  individuals  who  have  risen  by  their  own  merits, 
and  exercised  a  powerful  infiuence  over  their  fellow-men. 

That  the  public  in  general  has  not  been  \ndifferent  to  the 
merits  of  these  works  is  proved  by  the  veiy  wide  circulation 
to  which  most  of  them  have  already  attained.  Of  the 
Grammar  there  have  been  sold  above  40,000  copies ;  of  the 
ffielory  qf  England  above  60,000 ;  of  other  Hietoriet,  ooUec- 
tivdy,  upwards  of  120,000  copies;    of  the  Treatises  on 
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Natural  Philosophy,  oollectiyelj,  aboTe  30,000 ;  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Works,  collectively,  abore  60,000 ;  of  the  Aritk- 
wHic  aboTe  19,000;  and  of  the  Copy'Boottf  coliectiTely, 
above  Que  Million : — And  the  projector  and  publishera  beg 
to  state  that  no  pains  will  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  make 
their  SoHoot  Sebixs  still  more  worthy  of  public  favour. 


List  of  the  WorlcB  already  Published. 

A  GEADUATED  SERIES  of  NINE  COPY-BOOKS, 
mainly  on  the  Method  of  MulhsQser ;  with  enmvedCopv-hc»da. 
conveyinjif  useftil  Inlbrmatlon,  Historical,  Oeoirraphical,  and 
Scientific.  By  WALTsa  M'Lbod.  F.R.6.S.  Oblong  4to.  price 
Threepence  each  Copy*  Book. 

MY  FIEST  SCHOOL-BOOK  to  teach  me  Beading  and 
Writing.  By  W.  M'Lsoo,  F.R.G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  Model 
School,  and  Master  of  Method,  Royal  Military  Asylom,  Chelsea. 
l8mo.  price  Sixpence. 

MY  SECOND  SCHOOL-BOOK  to  teach  me  Beading 
and  Spelling.  By  W.  M*Lbod,  F.ILG.S.  ISobo.  price  One  Shilling. 

SIMPLE  TRUTHS,  in  Easy  Lessons :  being  an  abridged 
Scriptnre  History,  arranged  as  a  First  Reading-Book.  I8nao. 
price  Sixpence. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY;  or.  Housekeeping,  Manage- 
ment, Cookery,  and  Domestic  Expenditure,  simplified  for  Schools 
of  Industry  and  Adult  Learners.    18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

A  MANUAL  of  ABITHMETIC ;  containing  a  Gradoated 
Series  of  1,750  Questions  for  Elementary  Instruction.  By 
W.  M*Lbod,  F.R.6.S.    18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

EXPLANATOBY  ENGLISH  OBAMMAB  for  Begin- 
ners. By  WALTBa  M*Lbod,  F.R.G.S(  18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

%*  Or,  for  the  convenience  of  Elementary  Schools,  in  Four  separare 
Parts :— I.  and  III.  One  Penny  each;  II.  Foorpence;  and  IV. 
Sixpence.— Also,  DefinitUmtt  for  Home  Study,  One  Penny. 

HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  tracing  it  from 
its  Celtic  and  Ani^lo-Saxon  Source  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century :  with  SI  Specimens  of  Eminent  Writers.  For  the  use 
of  Pupil  Teachers  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Scho(^  By  Joh n 
EowAaos.    18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

The  CHILD'S  FIBST  BOOK  of  GEOGBAPHY,  arranged 
in  a  Series  of  Easy  Resdiufr- Lessons.  By  W.  Huqhss,  F.1L6.S. 
With  Woodcuts.    18mo.  piice  Ninepence. 
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GEOaBAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIBE.  For  the 
use  of  Beginners.  By  W.  Huohbs,  F.R.G.S.,  Lectorer  et  the 
Metropolitan  TnUninff  Institution,  Hlrbbury.  18mo.  price 
One  Shilling. 

aENSBAL  GEOGBAPHY.  For  the  use  of  Beginners. 
By  William  Hdohbs«  F.R.G.S.    18mo.  price  One  Skillinf . 

HAND- ATLAS  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY:  Ck>m- 
priaing  99  full-coloored  Maps,  and  containinf^  "^'^'IX  ^^^T  Pl>ce 
mentioned  in  tlie  Geographical  and  Historical  Works  of  the 
Swiit.  By  W.  M'Lboo,  F.R.O.S.  18mo.  price  Sa.  half-bound ; 
.or  sewed,  9s.  6d. 

CLASS- ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY :  Com- 

E rising  90  coloured  Maps  and  10  Sections  and  Diagrams ;  preceded 
y  exj^anatory  Letterpress,  forming  a  concise  Bynopais  of  fliysical 
Geography.  By  W.  M*Lbod,  F.R.O.S.  18mo.  price  8a.  half- 
bound }  or  sewed,  9s.  M, 

QUESTIONS  on  M'LEOD'S  CLASS-ATLAS  of  PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY  in  GM^s  School  Reriet.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  BowMaN,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Bristol. 
I8mo.  price  One  Shilling. 


**  A  lueiVil  MriM  of  qoestions—  or 
MfiM  of  sat^ieeta  rather.'  Phrslcal 
nograplur  la  a  mo«t  important  :fub- 
Ject,  yet  ft  hat  never  obtained  that 
attention  from  inttnictorB  whloh  its 


interest  ss  a  hrsneh  of  edueation 
demands.  The  pghlimtion  of  a  te»t- 
book  each  ss  thU  must  greatly  tend 
to  do  away  with  this  defiMt  In  lehool 
tearhing.**  BuiLnaa. 


The  BOOK  of  HEALTH.  By  Robbbt  Jahss  Mann. 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.B.,  Author  of  A  OuMe  to  ike  KnowUdgt  of  the 
Heaomu,    18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

FIRST  BOOK  of  HISTORY— EngUnd.  By  the  Rot. 
G.  R.  Glbio,  M.A.  18mo.  price  9i.  6d.  cloth;  or,  in  Two  Parts, 
price  Is.  each. 

The  BRITISH  COLONIES.  Forming  the  Seoond  Booh 
of  History.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbio,  M.A.  18mo.  price 
One  Shilling. 

BRITISH  INDIA.  Forming  the  Third  Book  of  History. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbio,  M.A.    18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

SACRED  HISTORY.  Forming  the  Fourth  Book  of 
History.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbio,  M.A.  l8mo.  price  2s.  6d. 
cloth ;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  each. 

HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS.  Pabt  I.  On  the  Histories 
of  England,  British  India,  and  the  British  Colonies,  and  on  the 
Sacred  Hittorif.    ISmo.  price  Is. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Browns,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

HISTORY  of  OREECE.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Browns, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 
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HISTOBY  of  FRANCE.  By  Capt.  A.  G.  Guno,  AssiBtant. 
iDspector  of  Militaiy  Schools.    18mo.  price  One  Shillmif. 

MBCHANIOS  and  the  STE  AM-ENaiNE.  Simplified  for 
the  Instruction  of  Befi^nners,  and  elacidated  with  Diaframs  and 
Woodcnts.  Bf  Thomas  Tats,  F.R.A.S.,  late  of  Kneller  Train- 
in[f  College.    18mo.  price  Is. 

ASTBONOMY  and  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES.  Simplified 
for  the  Instmction  of  Beirinners.  By  T.  Tatb,  F.R.A.S.  With 
Woodcuts.    18mo.  price  Is. 

HYDBOSTATIOS,  HYDBAULICS,  and  PNEUMATICS. 
For  the  nse  of  Beginners.  By  T.  Tatb,  F.R.A.S.  With  nume- 
rous Woodcuts.    16mo.  Is. 

LIGHT  and  HEAT.  For  the  nae  of  Beginners ;  in  which 
the  Principles  of  the  Science  are  familiarly  explained  and  illna- 
trated  by  nnmeroas  Experiments  and  Diaf  rams.  By  T.  Tatb. 
F.R.A.S.    18mo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  One  Shillinir* 

ELECTBICITY.  For  the  use  of  Beginners ;  in  whioh  the 
Principles  of  the  Science  are  familiariyexplained  and  illostrated 
by  Experiments  and  Diagrams.  ByT.  Tatb,  F.R.A.8.  18mo. 
price  One  Sbillingr. 

MAGNETISM,  VOLTAIC  ELECTBICITY,  and  ELEC- 
TRO-DYNAMICS. For  the  use  of  Beginners ;  in  which  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  those  Sciences  are  ikmiliarly  explained  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  Experiments  and  Diagrams.  By  T.  Tatb,  F.B.A.S. 
18mo.  with  Woodcnts,  price  One  Shilling. 

OUTLimES  of  EXPEBIMENTAL  CHEMISTBY.  Sim- 
pliiled  for  the  Instmction  of  Beginners,  and  illustrated  by  Dia- 
grams and  Wood  Engravings.  By  T.  Tatb,  F.R.A.S.  18mo. 
price  One  Shilling. 

ELEMENTS  of  BOOK-KEEPING  hy  SINGLE  and 
DOUBLE  ENTRY,  with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises 
on  the  most  nseM  Forms  of  Business.  By  A.  K.  IsBitTBa, 
M.A.    18mo.  price  Is. 

ISBISTEB'S  SET  of  EIGHT  ACCOUNT-BOOKS  by 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  adapted  to  the  above  BfesMnft 
of  Book'ketping.   Oblong  4to.  price  6a.  each  Account-Book. 

ELEMENTABY  ALGEBBA  for  Besinners.  By  W.  J. 
Rbtnolds,  M.A.,  Royal  Military  AsyTttm,  Chelsea*  18mo. 
price  Is.— ANSWERS,  price  Threepence. 

The  FIBST  THBEE  BOOKS  of  EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS 
of  GEOMETRY.  By  T.  Tatb,  F.ILA.S.  With  Diagrams. 
18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 


Worki  in  Preparation. 

A  BOOK  of  BIOGRAPHY.  I  AQRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

BOOK  of  NATURAL  HISTOBY.    |  Tb«  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 
Ths  HISTOBY  of  MODERN  EUROPE. 
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M*NxiLL  BoTD,  Cf4>tain,  R.N.  With 
Compass-Signals  in  Colours,  and  2S6 
Woodcuts.    Fep.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Bloomfleld.— The  Ghreek  Testa. 

ment:  with  ooplous  English  Notes, 
CrlticaL  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
Espedally  adapted  to  the  use  of  Theo- 
logloal  Students  and  Ministers.  By  the 
Rev.  8.  T.  Blooufivld,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Map.  Si.  8a. 

Dr.  Bloomileld's  Ckillege  it  School 

Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  With 
brief  English  Notes,  chiefly  PhllohN^cal 
anrt  Explanatory.  Seventh  Edition; 
with  Map  and  Index.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Br.  Bloomfleld*s  College  ft  Sdhool 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  New 
Edition,  revised.  IVp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine  in  tts  various  Applications  to 
Mine^  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways, and  Agriculture :  With  Practical 
Infttmctions  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Management  of  Engines  of  every  class. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged;  with  89 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  (ta. 


Bonme.  —  A  Treatise   on   the 

steam  Engine,  in  its  AppUeaUm  to 
Mines,  Muls,  Steam  Navigation,  and 
BailwaTS.  By  the  Artisan  Club.  Edited 
by  JoHir  BonsNR,  C.E.  New  Edickm  ; 
with  83  Steel  Plates,  and  S4»  Wood 
Engravings.    4to.  27s.  | 

Bonme.^A   Treatfae    on   llie  I 

Screw  Propeller:  With  various  Sog^ 
gestlons  of  Improvement.     By  Jokbt    | 
BouaiTB,  C.E.     New  Editioo,  with    ' 
20  large  Plates  and  nomeroos  Wood 
Engravings.    4to.  98s. 

Brande'B  Dictionary  of  Sdenea, 

Literature,  and  Art ;  comprising  the 
History.  Description,  and  Seienllfie 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  HmBaa 
Knowledge;  with  the  Derivation  and 
Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  gencaral 
use.  Third  Edition,  revised  andeorreet- 
.ed;  withnnmeiousWoodcats.  8vo.6to. 

Professor  Brando's  Leetores  on 

Organic  Chemistry,  sa  applied  to  Maao- 
fiK^uree,  including  Dyeme.  Bleaching; 
Calico  Printing,  Sugar  ManafiMtara. 
the  Preservation  of  Wood,  Tanning, 
Ao.  Edited  by  J.  Soonuv.  IfJI. 
Fcp.  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Brewer^^—An  Atlas  of  ffistory 

and  GeognqilMr,  from  the  Oommsnoe- 
ment  of  the  Christian  Eia  to  the  Pie- 
sent  Time:  Comprialag  a  Series  of 
Sixteen  Coloured  Maps,  arranged  In  I 
Chronological  Order,  with  lUnatratlve  i 
Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  3.  Bbswsb,  ' 
M.A.  jSteoadJBtfMoihrsrisedaadoat^  ' 
rM^ed.    Royal  8vo.  12a.  Sd.  batfbooBd.    ^ 

Bxialmont  —  The  life    of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington.  From  the  Frenoh 
of  Alexin  Bbialmoxt,  Capbain  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Belgisn  Army :  With  Bmeo- 
dations  and  Additions.  By  the  S«v. 
O.  R.  Glkio,  M.A.,  Chaplain-Gcaeni 
to  the  Forces  and  Prebendaxr  of  8t.  > 
Paul's.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Per-  ' 
traits.    Vols.  Land  II.  8vo.  price SOe. 

Vol.  III.  {eQmpletkm)  is  in  preparation,    , 

Br.  T.  Bull's  Hints  to  Xothers  on 

the  Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Preaumey  and  in  the 
Lyingoin  Room:  With  an  Exmaapsof 
Popular  Errors  in  conn<  xion  with  those 
•nt^ts.  &c. ;  and  Uinu  npon  Nursing. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.5e. 

BnU.  ^  The  Hatemal  Xanafe- 

ment  of  Children  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. By  T.  BvLi^  M.D.,  formerly 
Physldan-Accoucheiir  to  the  Ffn^buxy 
Midwifery  Institution.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  I 
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Brodie.wP«yeliological  Inqui- 
ries, in  a  Series  of  Eauaye  Intended  to 
illustrate  the  Influence  of  the  Physical 
Oraaniiiation  on  the  Mental  Faculties. 
By  Sir  htvuMiv  C.  Bsodib,  Bart. 
Third  Edition.   Fcp.8vo.5«. 

Bonaen.*— ChxlBtiaiiity  and  Xan- 

Iclnd,  their  Begiunings  and  ProBpedbs. 
By  Baion  C.  C.  J.  BcwsKW.  I).D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition, 
corrected,  re-modelled,  and  extended, 
of  nippoipttu  and  hu  Ag9,  7  vols. 
8vo.  Sb.  6«. 

•.•  Thta  Edition  ia  eoaapOMd  «rf  thre«  di»- 
tinot  work*,  m  b»Uo«a  >— 

1.  Hippolytiu  and  hi«  Ag«;  or.  the  Begin- 
nings and  l*ro«pects  of  Cbmtlanity.  t 
Tola.  evo.  £1.  10«. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Phllofophy  of  TTnireraal 
History  applifd  to  (.aufruage  and  Reli- 
gion; containing  nn  Account  of  the  Al- 
phabetical CoBfenncea.    2  roia.  S3«. 

9.  AnalecU  Ante-Niccaa.  lTela.eT0.£t.2«. 

Bun  sen.  —  Lyra     Germanioa. 

Translated  flrom  the  Qerman  by  C atkb- 
BiiTB  WuTKWOBTH.  Fifth  Edition  of 
the  FiBST  SxKixs,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Festivals  ol  tbe  Christian 
Tear.  Skcowd  Sxkibs,  the  Christian 
Life.    Fcp.  8vo.  Sa.  each  Series. 

*  ,*  Theee  mlectiona  of  German  H  ynna  have 
been  made  from  collections  published  in  Ger- 
many by  Baron  Buksbm  ;  ana  form  oompaaion 
volnmrato 

Theologia  Germanioa:     Which 

setteth  forth  many  ftdr  Ilneamento  of 
Dirlne  Truth,  and  saith  v«ry  lofty  and 
loraly  things  touching  a  Perfect  Life. 
Translated  1^  Bcsabtica  Wihbwobvh. 
With  a  Prefisoe  by  the  Rev.  Ckablbs 
KnrQ«i.BT ;  and  a  Letter  by  Baron 
BtrvBBH.   Third  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.68. 

Bonsen.— Sgn^t^i  Place  in  TTni- 

versal  History  :  An  Historical  Inresti- 

Sition,  in  Five  Books.  By  Baron  C.C.J. 
UK8BK.  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated 
fram  the  German  by  C.  H.  Cottbbll, 
Esq.,  M.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 
YoL.  I.  Bvo.  Sas. ;  Vol.  II.  8vo.  90b. 
Vols.  III.  IV.  ajid  V.  completing  the 
work,  are  in  tlie  press. 

Bishop  Bntler^  Sketch  of  Mo- 
dem and  Ancient  Geography.  New 
Edition,  thorotiglily  revised,  with  such 
Alterations  introduced  as  oontinually 
progreasive  Discoveries  and  the  latest 
mformation  have  rendered  necessary. 
Post  6vo.  7s.  <kl. 


Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas 

ofModeni  and  Ancient  Geography;  com- 
prising Fifty-two  fUl-coloured  Maps ; 
with  complete  Indlcea.  New  Edition, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  ioiproved.  Edited 
by  the  Authors  Son.    Koyal  4to.  24s. 

Bnrtoa— First  Footsteps  in  Bast 

Africa;  or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar. 
By  Rxchabd  F.  Bcxtoit.  Captain, 
Bombay  Army.  With  Maps  and 
coloiired  Plate.   8vo.l8a. 

Bnrton.»-Personal  Barrative  of 

a  Pilgrimage  to  ElMedlnah  and  Meoeah. 
By  RiCHAKD  F.  BuBTOK,  Captain. 
Bombay  Array.  Second  EeUiion.  ro* 
Tiscdi  with  coloured  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  SAs. 

The  CaUnet  Lawyer:  APopnlar 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Qvil 
and  Criminal:  with  a  Dictionary  of 
Law  Terms,  Maxima.  Statutes,  and 
Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct  Tables  of 
Assessed  Taxes.  Stomp  Duties,  Excise 
Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ;  Post- 
Offlee  Begulations ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. l(th  Edition,  comprising  the 
Public  Acts  of  the  Session  18S8.  Fcp. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gaietteer:  AFopu- 

lar  Exposition  of  AU  the  Cotmtries  of 
the  World.  E^'  the  Author  of  The 
OtMnet  iMVver.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Do- 
mestic Series,  published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  with  the  Sanction  of  H.M.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department : 

The  Bcign  of  JAMES  I.  leoS-ZS.  edited 
by  Mrs.  Gbbbx.  Vox&  L  to  ill.  tmpe- 
nal  8vo.  l&s.  each. 

The  Beiim  of  CHARLES  I.  leSS-SO. 
edited  by  JoHir  Bbuob,  V.P.S.A.  Im- 
perial 8vo.  ISe. 

The  Rstans  of  EDWARD  VI..  MART. 
ELIZABETH,  15i7-e0,  edited  by  &. 
LsMtoir.  Esq.    Imperial  8vo.  15s. 

Historical  Notes  rdaliye  to  the  History 
of  England,  (h>m  the  Accession  of 
HENRY  Vni.  to  the  Death  of  ANNE 
(IM»-1714).  compiled  by  P.  8.  Thoxab. 
Esq.    8  vols,  imperial  8vo.  408. 

State  Papers  relatlTig  to  SCOTLAND, 
flroro  the  Reign  of  HENRY  VIII.  to  the 
Accession  of  JAMES  I.  (150B>16Q8X  and 
of  the  Correspondence  relating  to  MARY 
QUEEN  of  SCOTS,  durtag  her  CaptlTity 
in  England,  edited  by  M.  J.  Tkobyb, 
Esq.    8  vols,  imperial  8VO.S0B. 
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Calvert.  —  The  Wife^i  Manual ; 

or,  PrtyeTs,  ThoogtaU,  and  Songs  on 
Seyenl  Oocaslons  of  a  Matron  s  Lira. 
By  the  Bey.  W.  Caltbrt,  M.A.  Orna- 
mented from  Designii  by  the  Author  in 
the  style  of  Qu^en  SlUdbeth't  Prap^r- 
Book,   Crown  8vo.  lOe.  6d. 

Catlow's  Popular  Conchology; 

or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  aooord- 
inir  to  the  Modern  System:  With  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Anlmala,  and  a 
complete  Deecriptlve  List  of  the  Fami- 
lies and  Genera  of  Beoent  and  Foeail 
Shells.  Second  Edition,  improved; 
with  405  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  14s. 

Cecil.  ^  The  Stud   Farm;   or, 

Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Txat. 
the  Chase,  and  the  Boad.  Addressed 
to  Breeders  of  Bace-Horses  and 
Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  Te- 
nant Farmers.  By  Cbcil.  F^.  8vo.  Gs. 

Cecil*!  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hinta 

onTrainingfortho  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Boad ;  with  Observations  on  Racing 
and  Hunting,  Wasting.  Baoe-Biding. 
and  Handicapping  :  Addressed  to  all 
who  are  oonoemed  in  Badng,  Steeple- 
Chasing,  and  Fox-Hunting.  Fcp.  8vo. 
withPkkte,6s. 

Chroniclee   and    MemorialB    of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  published  by  the  authority 
of  H.  M.  Treasury  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  :- 
Capgrave's  Guronide  of  England,edited 

by  the  Ber.  F.  C.  Hxaraxsrosr,  MJl. 

Boyal8To.8e.6d. 

Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Ablnirdon, 
edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  STBTBifBoir,  M.A. 
Vol.  L  royal  8to.  8s.  6d.   - 

Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  edited 
by  the  Ber.  H.  B.  Lttabd,  M.A.   8e.  ed. 

Monumenta  Franciscana,  edited  by  the 
Bev.  J.  S.  BsBWSB,  M  JL.   8s.  6d. 

Fasoieoll  Ziianiomm  Magistri  Johan- 
nia  Wycttf  cum  Tritico.  edited  by  the 
Bev.  W.  W.  Shxblbt,  M  Ju    8b.  6d. 

Stewart's  Bulk  of  the  CronioUs  of 
Scotland,  edited  by  W.  B.  Tubitbvli., 
Barrister.    Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

JohannlsCapgrave  Liber  de  Ulnstrlbus 
Henrids.  ediM  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Hur«B6T0V,  M Ju    Royal  8vo.  8b.  6d. 

EnKlish  Translation  of  CMgrave's  BooJr 
of  the  JUmttriotu  HenHe$,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  HuroBtTOir,  M.A.   10s.  6d. 

Elmham'B  Hlatoria  de  MonacCerli  S. 
Augtistinl  Cantoarensia,  edited  faj  the 
V.  C.HAmowxou.M.A.   8b.  Cd. 


Cbapman.—iHiit0T7  of  OnataYtts 

Adolphna,  and  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War  up  to  the  King's  Dea^ :  With 
some  Account  of  its  Oondnsion  tagr  th« 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  IMS.  Kr  B. 
CHAPKur.MJL.   8vo.  Plana,  lSi.6d. 

Chevrenl  On  the  Hannoay  and 

Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their  AppUoap 
ttons  to  the  Arts:  Including  Pdnttng. 
Interior  Decoration,  Tapestries  Gar- 
pets.  Mosaics.  Coloured  Qlaxing,  Paper- 
Staining,  Calico-Prtnting,  Letteroresa- 
Printing,  Map-  Colounnir,  Dreea, 
Landscaqpe  and  rlower-Oardeniag,  Ac 
fto.  Translated  by  CBABLBa  Mabtbl. 
With  4  Plates.   Crown  8vo.  lOa.  6d. 

Connolly.— ffiatory  of  the  Soyal 

Sappers  and  Miners:  Induding  the 
Services  of  the  Corps  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  the  Siege  of  Sebastopd.  By  T.  W.  J. 
ComroUiY.i^iartermasterof  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Second  BiliHon;  with  17 
coloured  Plates,   t  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

Conybeare  and  Howion's   Life 

and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Oomprlaing 
a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  TransUUcn  of  his  Epistles 
inserted  in  Chrondoglcal  Order.  Tkird 
£dt/fO», revised  and  corrected;  with 
several  Mans  and  Woodcuta,  and  4 
Plates.  2 vols,  square crDwn8vo.Sls.6d. 
*a*  The  Original  Edition,  with  BM>ra  nn- 

ncrotta  Illaitrations,  in  1  vols.  4ta.  pries  46*. 

—may  also  be  bad. 

Dr.    Copland*!    Biotionary    of 

Practical  Medidne :  Oompriaing  Gene- 
ral Pathology,  the  Natore  and  Treatp 
ment  of  Diseases,  MorMd  StractaresL 
and  the  DLsorders  especially  incidental 
to  CHlmates.  to  Sex,  and  tothediflbrmt 
Epochs  of  Life ;  with  numerous  ap- 
proved FormulsB  of  the  Medldnea 
recommended.  NowoamjdaCeinSvola. 
8vo.  price  IS.  lis.  doth. 

Biahop  Cottons  Instniotioni  In 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Chiiitl- 
anitar.  Intended  as  an  Introduotloa  to 
Canfiimation.  4thSditlon.  18iiio.tik  6d. 

Crety'a  Enoyelopttdia  of  Civil 

Engineering.  Historical,  Thooratieal. 
ana  Practical.  Illustrated  by  mnrarda 
of  8,000  Woodcuta.  SeeM  JUiHtm^ 
revised:  and  extended  In  a  Supplement, 
comiirislng  MetropoUtanWater-Smmly , 
Drainage  of  Towns,  Railways.  Camoal 
Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  CaoBtni^' 
tion,Iron Screw  Piles,  Tabular  Bridges, 
Ac.   8V0.I 
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Crosio.  —  Memoriftli,   Belentiiio 

and  Lltoraiy,  of  Andrew  Cro«M»  th« 
Electrician.  Edited  by  Ifn.  Csosss. 
Poet8T0.9a.6d. 

Orowc^Ihe  HUtory  of  Franoo. 

By  Etbx  Etahb  Cbowk.  In  Five 
VolanMa.   Vol.  I.  8to.  14e. 

CniikaluuLk.— The  Lilb  of  Bir 

John  Falatalt  illantrnted  in  a  Series 
of  Twcntyofour  original  Etching*  by 
George  CndkBhank.  Aooompanied  by 
an  imaginary  Biography  of  the  Knlf  ht, 
by  RoBBBi  B.  Bbouoh.  Royal  8to. 
price  18s.  6d.  doth. 

Lady  Cnst's  Invalid**  Own  Book : 

A  Collection  of  Recipes  from  rarioos 
Bodes  and  varioos  Countries.  Second 
BdUton.   Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Sev.  Canon  Dale's  Bomestio 

Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two 
Parts :  Pxxt  I.  Church  Services  adapted 
for  Domestic  Use.  with  Prayers  for 
Every  Dby  of  the  Week,  selected  from 
the  fiook  of  Common  Prayer ;  Pabt 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  Second  Edition. 
Poet  4to.  £ls.  doth ;  81s.  6d.  calf;  or 
£S.  lOs.  morocco. 

{Tax  FkUU.T  CflAPLXTV,  12«. 
Ths   DoMBtTIC    LlTUaOT, 
10«.  M. 

Davies.— Algiers  in  1867:  Its 

Accessibility,  Cllmat^  and  Resources 
deecribed  with  especial  reference  to 
English  Invalids ;  with  deUiU  of  Re- 
creation obtainable  in  its  Neighbour- 
hood added  for  the  use  of  Travellers  in 
general.  By  the  Rev.  £.  W.  L.  Davibs, 
H.A.  Oxon.  Post8vo.  68. 

Delabeche.— Beport  on  the  Oeo- 

logy  of  Cornwall,  IJevon.  and  West 
Somerset.  By  Sir  H.  T.  Dbulbeckb, 
F.K.S.  With  Maiw,  Plates^  and  Wood- 
outs.    8vo.  14s. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)«-The  Angler  and 

his  Friend;  or.  Piscatory  Oolloouies 
and  Fishing  Excursions.  By  JoHir 
Daty,  H.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  Qs. 

Bjf  the  tame  AutApr, 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District ; 

or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fishing 
Excursions  in  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

De  la  Rive's  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity in  Theory  and  Practice.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walkbb,* 
F. R.S.   8  vols.  8vo.  Woodcuts.  £8. 13s. 


Abhe'   Domeneeh's   Missionary 

Adventures  in  Toas  and  Mezioo :  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Six  Tears'  8o- 
ipum  in  those  Regions.  Translated 
flrom  the  French  under  the  Author's 
anperintendenoe.   8vo.10s.6d. 

The  Eolipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  YiiLt 

to  a  Beliirioiu  Sceptic.  9a  SdMon, 
Fgp.8vo.5s. 

Defsnee  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith, 

by  its  Author:  Being  a  R^lnder  to 
Proftesor  Newman's  MMlp :  including 
a  fall  Examination  of  that  Writer's 
Criticism  on  the  Character  of  Christ ; 
and  a  Chapter  on  the  Aspects  and  Pre- 
tensions of  Kodem  Deism.  Seeond 
JBdttftm,  revised.    Post  8vo.  fie.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament :  Being 
an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion 
between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts ;  including  a  Concordance  to  the 
Proper  Names,  with  Indexes.  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  a  new  Index.  R(v«18vo.4&i. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: Bebig  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal 
Connexion  between  the  (niginal  and  the 
English  Translations :  with  Indexes, 
a  Ust  of  the  Proper  Karnes  and  their 
Ooeurrences,  Ac.  2  vols.  loyal  8vo. 
£8.  I8s.  6d. ;  Urge  paper,  £4. 14s.  6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbookofAngling; 

tmchiug  Fly-flshing,  TroUing,  liottom- 
Flshing,  Salmoo-Pishing :  vVith  the 
Natural  History  of  lUver^Fish,  audtlie 
b«it  Modes  of  Catdilng  them.  Third 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved ;  with 
Woodcuts.   Fcp.Svo.  fts. 

Ephemera's  Book  of  the  Salmon : 

The  Theory,  Principles,  and  PracUce  of 
Flv-Flshing  for  Salmon ;  Lists  of  good 
Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  Uie 
Salmon,  Its  Habtto  described,  and  the 
best  way  of  artifloiaUy  Breeding  it. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  14s. 

Fairhaim.— TTseful  Information 

for  Engineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  Working  Engi- 
neers of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
By  WiLWAM  Faibbaibk,  F.R.S., 
F.O.S.  Second  SdUion J  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10B.6d. 

Fischer.  —  Francis    Bacon   of 

Verulam:  Realistic  Phllosoi^  and  its 
Age.  By  Dr.  K.  FiscHBB.  Translated 
by  JoHK  OxBBVoiin.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
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Forester.  —  Bamblei     in     the 

Islanda  of  Oonin  and  SardinU :  With 
NotloM  of  their  History.  Antiquities, 
and  present  Condition.  By  Thomas 
FoKBBTBB.  With  ooionred  Map ;  snd 
numeroas  Lithos^phio  aiid  Woodcut 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  made 
during  til©  Tonr  by  LlenU-Cfel.  M.  A. 
BiddiUph.  B  Jl.    Imperial  8vo.  Sgs. 

Garratt.— Marvels  oadHysteries 

of  Instinct ;  or.  Curiosities  of  Animal 
Lift.  By  OxosGB  Gabbaxt.  Second 
IkUtiont  imiwoved.    Fep.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

GillMrt.— A  Praetieal  Treatise 

on  Banking.  By  Jxns  Wn-UAic 
GiLBABT.  F.B.S.,  General  Manager  of 
the  London  and  Westminister  Bank. 
Sixth  BdUUm,   2  vols.  12mo.  IQs. 

CHlbart.-JliOgiD  for  the  HilUon : 

a  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of 
Bmtnning.  By  J.  W.0ii.babt,F.R.6. 
5th  Edltioni  with  Portrait.  lSmo.8s.6d. 

Gleig.— Essays,     BiograpMoal, 

Historical,  and  Miscellaneous,  contri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  BMmbmvh  b;^ 
^tarterlv  Rniem.  By  the  Bey.  O.  B. 
Qlbio,  M.A..  Chaplain-Oeneral  to  the 
Foroes.  and  PrebondJuy  of  St.  Paul's. 
%  Tola.  oTo.  prioe  21s. 

The  Poetieal  Works  of  OllTor 

Goldsmith.  Edited  by  BolvovCobitbt, 
Esq.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings, 
firom  Designs  by  Members  of  the 
Etohing  Club.  Square  eroim  8vo. 
doth/us. ;  morooook  £1.  ISs. 

Gosse.— A  Katuralist's  Sojotum 

in  Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosas.  Esq. 
With  Plates.    Post  8vo.  148. 

GreathedL-^ietters  from  Delhi 

duringthe Siege.  By  H.  H. Gbbathxd, 
Esq.,  Political  Agent.    PostSvo. 

Green.--Iiyes  of  the  Prineesses 

of  England.  By  Mrs.  Mast  AmrB 
Etbbxtt  Obsbh,  Editor  of  the  L»tter» 
ttfSa^alaMdllhutriotuLadim.  With 
numsrous  Portraits.  Complete  tai  S 
vols,  post  8vo.  Ids.  6d.  each. 

GreysoiL— Seleetioiui  from   the 

Correspondence  of  R.  E.  Gbbtsoit,  Esq. 
£<lit«a  by  the  Author  of  The  Sdi^i^  <if 
Faith.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GrovOd— The  Correlation  of  Phy. 

sical  Forces.  By  W.  B.  Gbots.  ac.. 
M.A.    Third  BdlHon,    8vo.7s. 


Qttmey.— 8t  Louis  and  Hsaxi 

lY.:  Being  a  (Second  Series  of  Hialo- 
rieal  Sketches.  By  the  Rev.  Jomm  H. 
GuBirBT,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.  Sa. 

Ereninff Beereatioas ;  or,  Hawpliia 

from  ue  Leetore-Room.  Edited  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  GcMST.    Crowu  8vo.  Sa. 

ChriltTs  BneyelopoBdia  of  AxdU-  j 

teotiirs,   Historical,  Theoratieal,  and    , 
Practical.    By  Josbps  Owojw.    With    i 
more  than  1,000  Wood  Engravings,  tnax 
Designs  by  J.  8.  QwuA.   8vo.4Sb. 

Hare  (Arohdeaeon).'»The   life 

of  Luther,  in  Fortj'-eigfat  Historical 
Engravings.  By  OiraTAV  Kft5i«. 
Wltti  Ezplanationa  by  Arobdeaeon 
Habb  aiMl  SvBAarvAH  WmiroBXK. 

Fcp.  4to.  28a. 

Harfurd.— lifBofMiehaelABgalo 

Buonarroti:  .With    Translations   of 
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many  of  his  Poems  and  Letters  ,  w—^ 
Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Ranhau,  and 
VUtorlaColonna.  ByJoKvS.UAmvoHD, 
Esq..  D.C.L.,  FJL8.  Second  Edition, 
revlMd;  with  SO  Plates.  S  vols.  8vo.  Ms. 

Illustrations,  Arohiteetual  and 

Pictorical,  of  the  Qenins  of  M&ohnel 
Angelo  Buonarroti.  WtthDeecrii  ' 
of  The  Plates,  by  the  Cvmmsad 
Cakik A :  C.  B.  CocKBBBUs  Esq.,  BJL. ; 
and  J.  S.  Habiobd.  Esq.,  IXG.L.,  r JUS. 
Folio,  7Se.  6d.  hal^bound. 

Sarrison.  —  The  light  of  the 

Forge :  or.  Counsels  fhim  the  Sldr-Bed 
of  E.M.  B^  the  Rev.  W.  HiBBwrnr, 
M.A.,  Domeetic  Chaplain  to  the 
Doehesa  of  Cambridge.    F^STn.la. 

Harry    Hieover's   Stable   Talk 

and  T^ble  Talk;  or.  Spertndes  fcr 
Toons  Sportsmen.  New  Editiosi,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  Sis. 

Harry  Hieover.^The  Hnntiiig- 

Field.  By  Uabbt  Hibovbb.  With 
Two  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  half-boond. 

Harry    HieoTor.  —  Praetieal 

Horsemanship.  AmomIJMMhi;  srtlh 
t  Plates.   Fcp.  8vo.  68.  half-bound. 

Harry  HieoTer.— The  Pocket  and   < 

the  Stud;  or,  Practtoal  Uinta  on  the 
Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Babst 
Hibovbb.   Fcp.  8vo.  Poctndt,  fia. 

Harry  ffieoTsr.— -The  Btnd,  Ibr 

Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men : 

•  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse    ; 

for  use  more  than  for  show.    Fcp.  is. 
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EaataU.— <A  Hiitoiy  of  the  Bri- 
tish Freshwater  Ali^ :  Indodins 
D«scriptlons  of  the  0esmlde«  and 
Dlatomsoeie.  By  Abthob  Hill  Has- 
SALL.  M.D.  8  Tols.  8vo.  with  108 
Pistes,  £1.15e. 

Kaisall.— Adulterations  Detect- 
ed ;  or.  Plain  InstmctiouB  for  the  Dis- 
ooyenr  of  Frauds  In  FooU  end  Medicine. 
By  AsTHrB  Hill  Hasaall,  M.l). 
Loud..  Anslyst  of  The  Lancet  ^auita^y 
Oonunisaion.  and  Author  of  the  Reports 
of  that  Cominiiisiou  published  under 
the  title  of  Food  and  u*  AdtUterationa 
(which  may  also  be  had,  in  bvo.  price 
iSsO  With  225  Illustrations,  engraved 
on  Wood.   Grown  8vo.  17s.  od. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instmctiom  to 

Toang  Spartsmen  in  all  that  relates  to 
Quns  and  Shooting.  litt.h  lildition.  re- 
vised by  the  Author's  Son.  UiOor  P. 
W.L.HAWKBX.  With  PortraivPlates. 
and  Woodcuts.   8vo.21s. 

Haydn's   Book   of    DignitieB: 

ConUhiing  Rolls  of  the  Ofliaal  Person- 
ages of  the  British  Empire,  Civil,  £c- 
desiastical.  Judicial,  Military.  Navel, 
and  Munldpal,  ttom  the  Eaiuest  Pe- 
riods to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Enrope,  fh>m 
the  Foundation  of  their  reepective 
8Ut«s  i_  the  Peersge  and  NobQlty  of 
Onat  Britain,  Ao.   Bvo.  8Se. 

Hayward.  —  Blograpldeal   and 

Critical  Essays,  reprinted  from  Re- 
Tiews,  with  Additions  and  Corrections. 
By  A.  Hatwabd,  Esq.,  Q.C.  t  vols. 
8to.  Ms. 

The  Hein  of  Ckeveleigh:     A 

Novel.  ^  QxsTAXSB  ASBOXT.  S  vols. 
post  8vo.  sis.  6d. 

Sir  John  Hersohel's  Outlines  of 

Astronomy.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of 
astronomical  knowledge ;  wtth  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.   8vo.los. 

Sir    John    HersehelH     Essays 

fhnn  the  Bdinlmrffh  and  QmtrUrlp 
Mevimtt  with  Addresses  and  other 
Pieces.   8vo.  Ifls. 


HinehHif.  —  Summer     Xonths 

among  the  Alps :  With  the  Ascent  of 
Monte  Rosa.  ByTHOB.W.HuroHLin', 
Barrister-atrLaw.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 


Hints   on   Etiquette   and   the 

Usageeof  Society:  With  a  Glance  at 
Bad  Habits.  New  Edition,  ravieed 
(with  Additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank. 
Fop.  8vo.  Ss.  ML 

Holland.— Medical  Kotes    and 

Reflections.  BySirHsHBTHOLLAiri*, 
31  .D..  F.B.£«..  ^.,  Pltysioian  in  OkU- 
nary  to  the  (^uoen  and  Prinoe-Consort. 
Th&a  Kditlun.   Bvo.  ISs. 

Holland.— Chapters  on  Xental 

Physiolocy.  By  Mr  HBirBTHOLLAim, 
Bart..  F.lt.S..  &c.  Founded  chiefly  on 
Chapters  contained  in  Medical  ifoUt 
and  lUfieetisma  by  the  same  Author. 
Seoond  Edition.  Post8vo.8s.6d. 

Hooker.— Xew  Gardens;  or,  a 

Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  WiUdAJi 
Jackbox  Uookbb.  K.H.,  Ac..  Direc- 
tor. With  many  woodcoU.  Irano.  6d. 

Hooker's  Musenm  of  Eoonomie 

Botany ;  or,  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Usefta  and  Remarkable  VegMable 
Products  of  the  Museum  In  the  Royal 
Qardens  of  Kew.    lOmo.  Is. 

Hooker    and    Amott*s  British 

Flora;  comprising  the  Phanogamous 
or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferun. 
Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 
Corrections;  and  numerous  Figures 
Ulustmtive  of  the  UmbeUiferousPUnts, 
the  Compoelte  Plsnts,  the  Grasses,  and 
the  Ferns.  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  i 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  21a. 

Home's    Introdnotion   to   the 

Critical  Study  end  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Tenth  AMMm,  re- 
vised, corracted,  and  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  Edited  oy  the  Rev. 
T.  HAETWitLL  UojuiB,  B.D.  (tho 
AuOior);  the  Rev.  Samubl  Datidboit, 
D.D.  or  the  University  of  Ualle,  ana 
LL.D. ;  and  8.  Pbidbaux  Tbbqblles. 
LL.D.  With  4  Mape  and  22  Vignettes 
and  FacsiBdiles.  4  vols.  8vo.  <S.laB.  6d. 

Home.^A  Compendious  Intro- 
duction to  the  &»tudy  of  the  Bible.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Habtwbll  Hobvb.  B.D. 
New  Edition,  with  Maps,  Ao.  12mo.  9b. 

Hoskyns.— iTalpa ;  or,  the  Chro- 
nicles of  a  Clay  Farm :  An  Agricultural 
Fragment.  By  Chabikw  Wbxk 
UoBK¥irs,£sq.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
24  Woodcuts  u-om'l>esigns  k^  Gsobob 
Cbuibshakjc    16mo.  6s.  Od. 
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How  to  Hnno  Biok  Ohildren: 

Intended  etpeelaUy  u  a  Help  to  the 
NuTsee  in  the  Hospital  for  Rick  ChU- 
dren ; .  but  oontaining  Directions  of 
serriee  to  all  who  hare  the  duu^  of 
theToong.   Fop.  Bvo.  Is.  Od. 

HowiU  (A.  X.)— An"  Art-Stu- 
dent in  Hunloh.  By  Ainrx  Mast 
Howzn.  S  Tols.  post  8vo.  14e. 

Howitt.— The  CMldren'i  Year. 

By  Hast  Howm.  With  Four  Illus- 
traUons.    Square  lOmo.  5s. 

Howitt.  —  Tallangetta,      the 

Squatter's  Home :  A  Story  of  Austra- 
lian Life.  By  Wiluax  Howiit. 
2  vols,  post  6to.  18s. 

Howitt.  —  Land,  Labour,    and 

Gold ;  or.  Two  Years  In  Victoria :  With 
Visit  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  ByWiLLZJUcHowzrr.  Second 
Edition.   2  Tols.  crown  Sto.  10s. 

W.Howitt'tlHrits  toBemarkable 

Places :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scones  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  With 
aboutSO  Wood  Engravings.  N0W  BtU' 
Uon,   2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  25e. 

William  Howitt't  Boy's  Conn- 
try  Book :  Being  the  Real  Life  of  a 
Country  Bot,  written  by  himself;  ex- 
hibiting all  tueAmnsements,  Pleasures, 
and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Conn- 
try.    With  40  Woodcuts.  Fcp.8vo.6s. 

WiUiam  Howitt*8  Bnral  Life  of 

Enghind.  With  Woodcuts  by  Bewick 
andWilliams.   Medium 8vo.  Sis. 

Hno.  —  Chrifitianity  in  China, 

Tartory,  and  Thibet.  By  M.  I'Abbtf 
Huo.  formerly  Uisslonanr  Apostolic 
in  China.  Volb.  I.  and  U.  8vo.  Sis. ; 
and  Vol.  Ill  l0s.6d. 

Hao.  —  The    Chinese    Empire : 

A  Sequel  to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Jommeif 
throuffh  Tartaryand  Thibet,  By  the 
Abb^  Ht70,  formerly  Missionary  Apos- 
tolic in  Cliina.  Second  Edition;  with 
Map.   S  vols.  8to.  21s. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy^s  Asoent 

of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and 
Without  Guides.  Second  Bdition,xt\th 
Plate  and  Map.     Post  8vo.  fia.  CkL 


Hudson's  PUdn  DizeetiiMui 

MakingWIUs  tn  oonfonnity  wMi  tbm 
Law:  With  a  dear  EzposlSoii  of  tte 
Law  relating  to  the  distrfbattoii  of 
Personal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intes- 
tacy, two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  amnli 
useftil  infimnation.   Fop.  8vo.  2fe.  Od. 

Hudson's     Executor's     Guide. 

Kew  and  improved  Edition;  wiUitho 
Statutes  enacted,  and  the  Judidal 
Dedsions  pronoonced  since  the  last 
Edition  inoorporsted.    Ft^.  Svo.  Sa. 

Humboldt*s  Cosmos.  Translated, 

with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sjisurs.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  lOmo. 
Half-arCrown  each,  eewed ;  8s.  ed.  eadi, 
doth ;  or  in  post  »va  ISs.  eadi,  doth. 
Vol.  III._poet  8vo.  lis.  ed.  doth ;  or 
in  lOmo.  Part  I.  Ss.  6d.  sewed,  3a.  fid. 
cloth :  and  Part  II.  Ss.  sewed,  4s.  doth. 
Vol.  IV.  PAST  I.  poat  8vo.  15s.  doth ; 
Ifimo.  7s.  6d.  doth, 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Hatnre. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  autho- 
rity, by  Mrs.  SABnrs.  lOmo.  priosSs.: 
or  in  2  vols.  8a.  6d.  eadi.  doUi;  2a.  fid. 
each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.— Parables  of  Our 

Lord,  illuminated  and  ornamented  tn 
the  style  of  the  Missals  of  the  Kenais- 
sance  by  H.  N.  Hiticphsxtb.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  21s.  in  masaiTe  carved  covers ; 
or  80s.  bound  in  morooco,  by  Hsgrday. 

Hunt.*— Besearehes  on  Light  in 

its  Chemical  Rdations :  embractaig  a 
Consideration  of  all  the  PhotognuDhie 
Processes.  By  Robxkt  Htrvx.  F.B.S. 
Second  Edition,  with  Plate  and  Wood- 
cuta.   8vo.  10a.  6d. 

Hutchinson.  —  Impressions    of 

Western  Africa :  With  a  Report  on  the 
Peculiarities  of  Trade  up  the  Riven  in 
the  Bight  of  Biafra.  By  J.  T.  Hurcaur- 
sox.  Esq.,  British  Consolfor  the  Bight 
bf  Biafra  and  the  Island  of  Femaado 
Po.    Po8t8vo.8s.Gd. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, ftcj,  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and 
in  the  Fresh-Water  Lochs  of  Scotland : 
Being  the  Ezperiokoes  of  C.  Iolb,  Eaq. 
Fop.8vo.5s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs,  as  reprsaented  in 
Christian  Art  :  Forming  the  Finn 
SxBiKfl  of  Soared  and  Leoemdanr  Art. 
Third  Edition:  with  17  Etddngaand 
upwards  of  180  Woodteots,  £  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  Sla.  ed. 
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lEn.  JamMon'f  Legondi  of  the 

MoDMtio  Ord«n.  m  reprcMnted  in 
Chriitian  Art.  Forminic  the  Bicohb 
Sbbxss  of  Soared  tmd  Leffemdorv  Art, 
Beoond  Edition,  enlargad:  with  11 
EteUnp  by  thg  Author  and  8B  Wood- 
outs*   B^vuuro  crown  8to.  SBi* 

Xn.  JaxoMon'i  Lej^ds  of  the 

Mndonna,  as  reprcMnted  in  Christian 
Art :  Formlnc  ihe  Thxxd  Sxxibb  of 
Bacrtd  omd  Legendmrp  Art,  Scoond 
Edition,  oorrectod  and  •nlarged;  with 
27  Etchings  and  106  Wood  SnJsraTings. 
Square  orown  8to.  28a. 

Mn.  Jameson*!    Oommoniilaee- 

Book  of  Thooghta,  Memorlet.  and  Fan- 
dea.  Original  and  fialactad.  AcpimI 
MmtUm^  revised  and  oorreeted;  with 
Etchlnn  andWoodcuta.  Crown  8vo. 
XnrioelBB. 

Kn.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on 

the  Emplojintat  of  Women :  — 

1.  Stnaaa  o/  CaAmiTT,  CAtholk  uid  Pro- 
tectant. Abroad  uid  at  Horn*.  Seamd 
Sthtum,  with  new  PrtfiM*.  Fcp.  8«o.  4c. 

S.  Jh«  CoMXUiixoit  of  Labouk:  A  Saoeiul 
Lcctura  on  th*  Social  Emplojownta  of 
Women.   Ftp.  8ro.  Sf . 

Jaqnemet's      Compendium     of 

Chronolqar :  Containing  the  most  im- 

SDrtant  Imtee  of  (General  History.  Po- 
ttcal,  Eodeaiaakleal,  and  Literary, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  Worid  to  the 
end  of  the  Year  18M.    Foat  8to.  7b.  6d. 

Jaqaemet's      Chronology     for 

Schools :  Containing  the  most  impor- 
tant Datea  of  General  History.  Potiti- 
eal,  Eccleeiastical,  and  Literary,  from 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  end  of 
the  Tear  1857.    Fqp.8vo.Ss.6d. 

Lord  Jeffrey's  Contributions  to 

The  Edinborgh  Beview.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  Vis^ette.  Square  orown 
8vo.  2lB.  doth;  or  80s.  calt— Or  in 
3  vols.  8to.  price  4Ss. 

Bidiop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works :  With  Lift  by  Bishop  Hsbxs. 
Revised  and  oorreeted  by  the  Rev. 
Ckablsb  Paob  Edbh,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
CoQcge,  Oxford.  Now  complete  in  10 
vols.  8vo.  lOa.  6d.  each. 

Kemhle.  — The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land ;  A  History  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth till  the  Conquest.  By  J.  X. 
KBXBX.B,  mi.   2  vols.  Svo.  tSe. 


Keith  Johnston's  Dietionaxy  of 

>hy.  Desoriptive.  Physical,  Star 

,  and  Historical :  Forming  a  com- 

moral  Gaietteer  of  the  World. 

»  JMMoii|^thi»ooghly  reviaed. 

In  1  voL  of  1,860  pages,  comprising 

about  50.000  Names  of  Flaces,  8vo.  86s. 

doth ;  M  half-bound  In  mssiat  41s. 


pkteO 


Kesteven.— -A  ECannal  of  the 

Domeetio  Praotioe  of  Medicine.  By 
W.  B.  KB8TXVB]r,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Ac 
Square  poet  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Xirby  and  Spenoe's  Introdaetion 

to  Entomology;  or.  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects:  Compris- 
ing an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Useftil 
Insects,  of  thdr  Metamorphoeee.  Fbod, 
Stratagems,  Habitations.  Sodetles, 
Motions,  Noises.  Hybernation,  Instinct, 
Ac.  SeventA  EdUiomf  with  an  Appen- 
dix relative  to  tlie  Origin  and  Protpresa 
of  the  work.    Orown  8vo.  5s. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyelopeodia  of 

History,  Biography,  Literature,  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Natural  History, 
andManufectures.  A  Series  of  Original 
Works  by  KiriKBirr  Wbxtbbs.  Com- 
•  idete  in  182  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Titles,  price  £19.  19b.  doth  lettered. 

The  Works  ttparoMp,  in  single 
Vdumes  or  Seta,  price  8s.  6d.  each 
Volume,  ch^  lettered. 

Mrs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  of  Na- 
tural History ;  ok.  First  Prindples  of 
ZookMor :  Comprising  the  Prindplee  ot 
Claasiflcation,  Interspersed  with  amu^ 
Ing  and  instructive  Accounts  of  the 
most  remarkable  Animals.  New  Sdi- 
Ooa.  I  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The   Letters   of  a    Betrothed. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  doth. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends. 

ftr  a  Iaj>T.  Author  of  Letten  on  Hap- 
pbum,   Fourth  fiUUon.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a. 


Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed 

to  a  Friend.  By  tlie  Author  of  Letttrg 
to  mtf  UnkmonBn  Frimtdt,    Fop.  8vo.  6b. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetieal  Works  of 

Letttia  Elizabeth  Landon;  comprising 
the  tmfroviaatriee^  the  Venetian  Brace- 
M.  the  Oolden  Violet^  the  Troubadour, 
and  Poetical  Remains.  8  vols.  iOmo. 
lOs.  doth ;  moroooo,  Us. 
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Br.  John  Idndley'i  Theory  and 

Practioe  of  Horticalfeore;  or,  an  At- 
tempt to  explain  the  principal  Opera- 
tiona  of  Gardeiilnff  npon  PhWloloftical 
Grounds :  BeinR  the  Second  Bditioo  of 
the  Theory  cf  Hortieulture,  much  en- 
larged: with  98  Woodcnte.    Svo.  Ua. 

Dr.  John  Lindley*!  Introdnetion 

to  Botany.  New  Edition,  with  correo- 
Uons  and  copioos  Aridltlona.  2  vols. 
8vo.  wltli  Platei  and  Woodcato,  Ma. 

Llnwood.  —  ^nthologia  Ozoni- 

enaia,  Bive  Florilegium  e  Loalbua  poet- 
Ids  alrer«orum  Oxonlenslum  Gnecia 
et  Latinis  decerptnm.  Curante  GviiX- 
Buco  LurwooD.  M.A.   8vo.  14a. 

Lorimer'B  Letten  to  a  Tonng 

Vaster  Marliier  on  some  Subjects  con- 
nected with  his  Calling.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  &fl.  Bd. 

Loadon*B  Eneyclopndia  of  Oar- 

denlnf:  Comprisbiir  the  Theory  uid 
Practice  of  Horticulture.  Floriculture, 
Aboriculture,  and  Landsoape-Garden- 
lag.    With  1,000  WoodouU.     8vo. " 


London's  SncyoloiMBdia  of  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  or  il6orteiMi  el  FmcUee- 
tttm  Britanmieum  abridged :  Containing 
the  Hardy  Trees  and  shmba  of  Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Forakn,  Solentl- 
fleally  and  Popularly  Described.  With 
about  2.000  Woodcuta.   8vo.60b. 

London's  Eneydopfladia  of  Agri- 

eulture:  Comvrislnir  the  Theory  aod 
PraotJoB  of  tM  Vsilttatlan,  Trsasftr, 
Laying -ont^  ImprovoBaat,  and  Ma- 
nagement of  Landed  Propwty,  aiid  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Eooiioniy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vantable  Ptodaetlona  of 
Agriculture.  With  1,1«0  Woodeote. 
8vo.  81s.  6d. 

London^sBncyeloiMBdiaofFlants: 

Comprising  the  Spedflo  Oharacter, 
Description.  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
ttoit  in  the  Arte,  and  everr  other  de- 
sirable Particular  respecting  all  the 
Plants  found  in  Great  Brit^k.  With 
upwards  of  12,000  «Woodoats.  8fo. 
price  £3. 18s.  6d. 

London's  Snsyelopadia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  Villa  ArdiiteKnrs  and 
Furniture.  New  Sditton,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LouDOK ;  with  more  than  2,000 
WoodcuU.    Svo.eSa. 

London's  Hortns  Biitannieoi; 

or.  Catalogue  of  all  the  Planta  found  In 
Great  Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected 
by  Mrs.  LouDOir.   8vo.Sl8.6d. 


Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Coontzy 

Compattion:  or.  How  to  Snioj  a 
Country  Lui  Rationally.  Ftmxth. 
Bdition.       Fcp.8vo.5a. 

Mrs.  London's    Axnatenr   Oar^ 

dener's  Calendar,  or  MonthW  Guide  to 
what  should  be  avoided  ana  doue  in  a 
Garden.  Seeond  BdHiaB,  rsvted. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuta, fa.  6d. 

Low's    Xlemeats   of  Praetieal 

Agriculture;  ooniprebendinff  the  Col- 
tiration  of  Plants,  the  HuafaaadrT  of 
the  Domestic  Animala,  and  the  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Farm.  New  £ditiaa; 
with  SQO  Woodcuts.   8vo.  Sla. 

Maoanlay.  —  Speeehes   of    the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  MACiLTrLa.T.  Correclad 
by  HtxsKi.r.   8to.  12a. 

Maoanlay.  —  The    IDstory     «f 

England  finom  the  Aeoasakm  of  James 
II.  By  the  »i|[ht  Hon.  Lord  Hi- 
cxxTLLY.  New  fidltloa.  Tola.  I.  and 
II.  8vo.  SSs. :  Vols.  IIL  and  lY.  SBa. 

Lord  Maeanlay's  BUgtarv  of  Kng- 

land  from  the  Aeeaaakn  or  JaoMa  n. 
New  Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumes 
of  the  OeUvo  fidlUoo,  reHaed  and 
oorreetod.   7  vols,  post  8vo.  6a.  each. 

Lord  Maoanlay's   Qritioal  and 

Historical  Essays  cantributed  to  Hie 
Bdlaborgh  Review.    Poor  Bdittona :— 

1.  ▲  LiaaAST  Bamoii  (tks  SifkIM),  U 

m  WIS*  Vl^.  ^VlCS  SSS* 

2.  Oemplet*  in  Owe  Tei,v«B.  wHb  ^ar. 

timit  sod  TigaatSi     Smare  erswa 
•to.  pries  Sis.  cli>Ui ;  or  Ms.  salt 

B.  ABollMr  Naw  Bamoa,  laS  vela.  fep. 
Oto.  priee  Sis.  doth. 

4.  Ths  PsoPLB't  EDrrsea.  la  S  tela, 
ccowa  8to.  pnos  as.  dsv* 

Maoanlay.  —  Lays  of  Aaelont 

Rome,  with  Imy  and  the  ilnaada.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MAcaui^T. 
New  Edition.  16mo.  price  4e.  Od.  ttadh; 

or  10s.  6d.  bound  in  moroooo. 

LordMaeanlay's  Lays  of  Aacient 

Rome.  With  numerous  lUustratioiia, 
Original  and  from  the  Autioae,  drawn 
on  Wood  by  George  Bohari;  jua.  Fa>. 
4to.  21s.  boardas  or  4Sa.  bound  m 
morocco. 


Mao  BonaUL-^Poema.  By  George 

Mac  Doitau),  Author  of  WttklM  and    I 
WUkomt,   Fcp.8TO.7i. 
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lUo     Itoudd.  —  Vithin     and 

WtUunit:  A  Dnmatle  Poem.  By 
GbokobHio Doka.li>.  Fcp. Bvo.  4fl. 6d. 

Xio  DovgalL  —  The  Theorx  of 

War  iUustrmted  by  nnmtrouB  Examples 
from  History,  ay  UeatenantrColoiiel 
Mac  DonoALL,  Commandant  of  the 
Staff  College.  Seeotid  Edition,  nviand. 
Poet  8vo.  with  Plans.  lOi.  6d. 

Xio  Dongall.  ^  The  Campaigiu 

of  Hannibal,  arranged  and  critically 
considered,  expressly  for  the  use  of  Stu> 
dents  of  Military  History.  By  Lieut.- 
Col.  P.  L.  Hag  Uovqall,  Commandant 
of  the  Staff  College.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

M*DotLgall.  —  The      Eventftal 

Toy  ageof  £r.ir.  Dteovtffy  Skip  Reaolute 
to  th*  Aretie  Uoffions  im  ssore*  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  tke  Mining  Crmm 
of  HM.  IHaoovenf  8kip$  fremis  and 
Terror,  1862, 1863, 1864.  By  Oxokgx  F. 
M'DouAALL,  Master.  With  a  coloured 
Chart,  lUostratioits  in  Lithography, 
aBdWoodcQta.  8T0.tIa. 

Sir  Jamee  KaekintMh'i  ICMeU 

laaeons  Works  :  Inolodiag  his  Contri- 
butions to  The  Edinbu^  Review. 
Complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Square  orown  Sro. 
Us.  doth ;  or  aOs.  bound  In  calf:  or  in 
8  Tdb.  fcp.  8vo.  2U. 

Sir  Jamee  Kaekintodi'e  Hiitory 

of  Bngland  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Hiial  Establishment  of  (he  Befoim- 
atton.   2  Tols.  8to.  tls. 

Haeleod.— The  Xlenieiite  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  By  HxnT  Duinmre 
MACLBoi>.BaiTister<At-Law.   8to.16s. 

lUeleod.  —  The   Theory    and 

PrBfOtice  of  Bankins:  With  the  Ele- 
mentery  Prindpleeof  Ciurrency.  Prices, 
Credit,  and  Exchanges.  By  Hxkbt 
Dnimvo  Maclsod, Harrister^trLaNr. 
t  vols,  royal  8to.  80b. 

M'Cnlloch'i   Bietioiiary,    Prao- 

tioal.  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce,  and  Commercial  Kavi- 
gatlon.  Illustrmtad  with  Maps  and 
Plmu.  New  Edition,  CQcrected;  with 
Supplement.  Bvo.  50s.  doth;  half- 
ruasia,66B. 

M^Culloehl  Dietionary,''  Geo- 
graphical, BtaUstioBl.  and  Historical, 
of  the  varloos  Countries,  Places,  and 
principal  Natural  OUecU  in  the  World. 
lUuetrated with  Slxlarge  Maps.  New 
Edition,  revised,   t  vole.  8vo.  68b. 


Kagtiire.  —  Borne;    ita*  Holer 

and  its  Imtitntioos.  ^  JoBir  FxAVCxa 
Mag  DUX.  M.P.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Pope  Plus  IX.    Post  8vo.  10s.  Od. 

Xra.  ]Caroet*i  Convenatioiii  on 

Natoral  Philosoohy,  in  which  the  Ele- 
ments of  that  ScMiice  are  fiuniliarly  ex- 
plained. Thirteenth  Edition,  enlaned 
and  corrected:  with  84  Platee.  J^^. 
Bvo.  price  lOe.  M. 

Kn.  Maroefi  Converaationi  on 

Chemistry,  In  wlildi  the  Elements  of 
that  Sdeuoe  are  familiarly  explained 
and  illustrated  by  Experiments.  New 
Edition,  Improved.  2  vols.  tcp.  8vo.  148. 

ICartinean.  —  Stndiee  of  Chxia- 

tie^ity;  A  Series  of  Original  FaperB, 
now  first  collected,  or  New.  By  Jajcxs 
Maxtibsau.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Od. 

Kartinean.  ^  Sndeavonra  after 

the  Christian  Life:  Dieeonrses.  By 
Jamss  Mabtdtxav.  t  vols,  poet  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d.  eadu 

XartiAean.  —  Eymni   Ibr  fhe 

Christian  Church  and  HeoM.  Col- 
lected and  edited  byJAMxeMABTXiraAU. 
Blecenth  Edition,  ISmo.  8s.  6d.  doth, 
or  te.  calf ;  jyu  JEUMon,  Skno.  la.4d. 
doth,  or  iB,  80.  roan. 

MartineaiL— OKlaoeUanioa:  Com- 
prising Essays  chiefly  religions  and 
cpotroversial.  By  Jams  M  k  mwaAU. 
Crown  8vo.  9b. 

Xannder^i  BeJewtifle  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury :  A  new  and  popjUar 
EncydoiMsdiaof  Science  and  the  Belles- 
Lettree;  induding  all  Branchee  of 
Sdence,  and  every  suldect  connected 
with  Literature  ana  Art.    Fq>.8vo.lOa. 

Xannder^i  Biographieal  Tree- 

suit;  ooosiatingof Memoirs. Sketches, 
and  brief  Notiees  of  above  ILOOO  Emi- 
nent Persons  of  All  Agee  and  Nations, 
ftxnn  the  Earliest  Period  of  UisUny : 
Forming  a  eomplete  Diotionaiv  of  Unt 
veml  Biography.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOs. 

Xannder^i  Treaanry  of  Snow- 
ledge,  and  Library  of  RelSnrence ;  com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  a  Universal  Qaaettecr,  a 
dassioal  Dictionary,  a  Chronolooy,  a 
Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  or  the 
Pserage,  numerous  usefrd  Tables,  ftc. 
Fcp.  8\'o.  10s. 
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Xanndir*!  TiMurary  of  Kataral 

Hlatorj;  or.aPopiiUr  DicttonarT  of 
Animated  Nature:  In  whloh  the 
Zofdogieal  ChMBcterieties  that  dia- 
tinsQlsh  the  different  Cloeeee.  Genera, 
taaS  8pedeB,  are  combined  with  a 
▼ariety  of  Intereating  Information  Oloa- 
tratire  of  the  Habite,  InetinetB.  and 
Q«ieral  Economy  of  the  Animal  Klng^ 
dom.    With  900  Woodcuts.    Fop.  lOt. 

Xannder'B  Historical  Troasnry ; 

oomprieing  a  General  Introductory 
Ontuue  of  Unlvenal  History,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  and  a  Series  of  Separate 
Histories  of  every  principal  Nation 
that  exists;  thetr  Rise.  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Uorsl  and  Sodal 
Character  of  their  respective  luhabi- 
tants,  their  Religion,  Manners,  and 
Costoma,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

Xanndar'B  Treainry  of  Oeogia- 

phy,  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive, 
uid  Political ;  containing  asucdnct  Ao- 
ooont  of  Every  Country  in  the  World : 
Preceded  by  an  Introductory  Outline 
of  the  History  of  Geography ;  a  Fami- 
liar  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Baoe 
and  Language  exhibited  by  dUfersnt 
Nations ;  and  a  View  of  the  Relations 
of  Geography  to  Astnmomy  and  the 
Physical     Sciences. 


Completed 
18,  F.I 
Maps  and  16  Steel  PlatM 


WiLLXAIC  HuOHBt 


uompiecea    by 

F.R.0.8.    WitJi7 

.  Fcp.Svo.lOs. 


Xerivale.  —  A  History  of  tho 

Romans  under  the  Empin.  By  the 
Rev.  Ceaslxs  Mbbxvalb,  B.D.,  late 
Fdlowof  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambiidte. 
8vo.  with  Maps. 

ToLS.  I  and  II.  nompriting  tha  HUtory  to 
th«  Pall  otJtUiut  Cteaar.  Second  Edition.  28i. 

ToL.  III.  to  tht  EaUblUhment  of  tb*  iloo- 
arehy  by  ilMyuifiu.   Second  Edition Ms. 

To c.  .  IT.  and  ▼.  from  Auguttm to  CUtudin; 
B.c^27  to  A.9. 61  SSi. 

Vol.  TI.  from  the  lUign  of  Nero,  a.d.  M,  to 
the  FallorJerasalrm,  a.o.  70 16*. 

Kerivalo.  —  The   FaU    of    tbe 

Roman  Republic :  A  Short  Historv  of 
Last  Oentury  of  the  Commonwealth. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  MitarvALB,  B.  D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge. 
New  Edition.    12mo.7s.6d. 

Ueriyalo    (Hiss). »  Chrittian 

Records-:  A  Short  History  of  Apostolic 
Age.  By  L.  A.  Meexvalb.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

XUei.— The  Horse's   Foot  and  i 

How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  EipkaSdUion;  I 
with  an  Api^endixon  Shoeing  in  general,  > 
and  Hunters  in  particular.  12  Plates  ' 
and  12  Woodcuts.  By  W.  MiUM.Esq.  ' 
Imperial  8vo.  12b.  6d. 


Miles*!  Plain  Treatise  on  Hotm- 

Shoelng.  With  Plates  and  Woodeota. 
Beoond  Edition.    Poet8vo.as. 

Xilner's  History  of  the  OhnvA 

of  Christ.  With  Additlona  by  tbe  late 
Rev.  Isaac  Mzutbb,  D.D.,  F.B.8.  A 
New  Edition,  revised,  with  additknal 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  T.  GBAflTMAM.  BJ>. 
4to1s.8vo.Us. 

James  Xontgomery's   Poetical 

Works:  OoUective  Editioa;  with  tbe 
Author's  Autobiographical  Prefixes, 
complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portvmit 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  doth ;  morooooh  Us.— Or,  in  4 
vols.  fcp.  6vo.  with  Plates,  Ito. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul 

over  tbe  Body,  considered  in  rdattoD 
to  Health  and  Morals.  By  Qbob«b 
MOOKB,  M.D.    Fq;>.  Svo.  6s. 


Xoorow— Man  and  his  Motives. 
By  Gbobgb  MooBB,  M.D.  Fep.8va6s.    > 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.  By  O.  Moobb. 
M.D.    Fq^.  8vo.  6s. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Jonmal,  and 

Correspondence  of  Thomaa  Moore. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lobi»  Johk 
BU88BX.L,  M.P.  With  Portraits  and 
Vignettes.   8  vols,  post  8vo.  M.  4a. 

Thomas  Moore^s  Poetieal  Works : 

Comprising  the  Author's  Recent  Inteo* 
ductions  and  Notss.  The  rroeeffw's 
Kditimut  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  morocco  by  Hayday,  21s. 
—Also  the  Librarif  EdtAon,  wltb  Por- 
trait and  Vignette,  medium  Svo.  21s. 
doth :  morocco  by  Hayday,  ISs.— And 
tbe  First  eolUettd  Edition,  bi  10  vob. 
fcp.Bvo.wlthPortraitand  UPlateB,aSa. 

Moore.  —  Poetry  and  Pictures 

f^om  Thomas  Moore :  Being  Sdectioos 
of  the  most  popular  and  admired  of 
Moore's  Poems,  copiously  illustrated 
with  blglily-'flnUhed  Wood  Engravings 
lh)m  original  Designs  by  eminent 
Artists.  Fcp.  4to.  price  21s.  doth ; 
or  42s.  bound  In  morocco  \tj  Hsyday. 

Moore's    Songs,    Ballads,   and 

Sacred  Sont;*.  New  E^tkMi.  printed 
in  Ruby  Tyk« :  with  the  Notes,  and  a 
Vignette  fix>m  a  Design  by  T.  Crsswidc, 
RJI.  82mo.  2s.  6d.  —  An  Editioa  in 
16mo.  with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle,  fie. ; 
or  128. 6d.  moroooo  by  Hs^day* 
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Xoore*8  Sacrod  Songs,  the  Sym- 

ohonies  and  Accompnnixnents,  arranjced 
for  One  or  more  Voices,  printed  with 
tti«  Words.    Imperial  8yo. 

iNearlif  ready, 

Uoore's  Lalla  Bookh:  An  Ori- 

enUl  Romance.  Witli  IS  highly- 
finiahed  Steel  Plates  fh)m  Originid 
Desifins  by  Corboald,  Meadows,  and 
Stepnanoff.  engraved  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Charles  Heath. 
New  Edition.  Bouare  crown  8to.  IBs. 
doth ;  moroooo,  ws. 

Xoore*B   Lalla   Eookh.      Hew 

Edition,  printed  in  Rnby  Type ;  with 
the  Preface  and  Noteu  ftrom  the  collec- 
tive  edition  of  Moore' »  PoeHeal  Worke, 
and  a  Frontispiece  from  a  Desiipi  by 
Kenny  Meadows.  S2mo.  2s.  6d.— An 
Edition  in  16mo.  with  Yiirnette,  Se. ;  or 
12a.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore^s  Lalla  Bookh.    A  New 

Edition,  with  numerous  lUust rations 
from  original  Designs  by  Johk  Txn- 
KXZL,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Uie  Bro- 
thers Dalzibz..    Fcp.  4to. 

\In  prepartUion. 

Moore's  Irish  Helodies.    A  New 

Edition,  with  13  hiKhlv-finUhed  Steel 
Plates,  from  Original  Designs  by  emi- 
nent Artists.  Square  crown  8vo.  eis. 
doth ;  or  Sis.  6d.  bound  In  morocco. 

Xoore's  Irish  Melodies,  printed 

in  Ruby  Type;  with  the  Prcftvre  and 
Motes  from  the  collective  edition  of 
Uovrife  PoeHeai  Work9.  the  Advei^ 
tisements  originally  prefixed,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  82mo.  2s.  6d. 
An  Edition  in  lOmo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  128. 6d.  morocco  by  Hay  day. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illus- 
trated bv  D.  MacUse.  R  Ji.  New  Edi- 
tion ;  with  161  Designs,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel, 
bf  F.  P.  Becker.  Super-royal  8vo. 
81s.  6d.  boards ;  or  £2. 12s.  6d.  morocco. 

Moore's    Irish    Melodies,    the 

Music,  luunely,  the  Symphonies  and 
Accompaniments  by  Sir  John  STXvxir- 
BOK  and  Sir  Ujutbt  Bishop,  printed 
with  the  Words.  Imperial  Svo.  81s.  6d. 
doth ;  or  i2s.  hftlf-bound  In  morocco. 

The    Harmonised    Airs     from 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  as  orlginall* 
arrangi^d  for  Two,  Three,  or  Four 
Voices,  printed  with  the  Words.  Imp. 
8vo.  l&s.  doth;  or  2Ss.  half-bound  in 
morooeo. 


Moore's  National  Melodies,  with 

Music.  National  Airs  and  other  Songs, 
now  first  collected.  By  Thoxas 
MooBX.  The  Music,  for  Voice  and 
Pianororte.  printed  with  the  Words. 
Imp.  8vo.  Sis. 6d.  doth;  or  42s.  half- 
bound  iu  morocco. 

Moore's     Epicurean.       Hew 

Edition,  with  the  Notes  from  the  Col- 
leotive  Edition  of  Moore'e  Poetical 
Workei  and  a  Vignette  engraved  on 
Wood  from  au  original  Design  by  D. 
Maclxsk,  U.A.  16mo.  5^  doth;  or 
12s.  6d.  morocco  b^  Hayday. 

Morell.  —  Slements  of  Psyoho- 

Iqgy :  Pabt  I.,  containing  the  Analysis 
or  tlie  Intellectual  Powers.  By  J.  D. 
MoxBLTi,  M.A..  One  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Sdiools.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Od. 

Morning  Clouds.      Second  and 

cheaper  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
and  printed  in  a  more  convenient  form. 
Fcp.  6vo.  5s. 

Morton.— The  Besouroes  of  Es- 
tates :  A  Treatise  on  the  Agricultural 
Improrement  and  General    Manage- 

,  meiit  of  Landed  Property.  By  Jojlm 
LocKHABT  MoBTOK,  Civil  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineer ;  Author  of  Thirteen 
Hif^tiland  and  Agricultural  Prixe  Es- 
says. With  25  Lithographic  Illustra- 
tions.   Royal  8vo.  81s.  6d. 

Moseley's  Meohanioal  Principles 

of  Eiu:ineerlng  and  Architecture.  Se- 
cond Edition,  enlarged :  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.   8vo.  24s. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late 

Colonel  Abvikb  Mouittaik,  Alde- 
de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  and  Acyutant- 
General  of  Her  Maieaty's  Forces  in 
India.  Edited  by  Mrs.  MovirTAnr. 
Second  Edition,  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  es. 

Mure.— A  Critical  History  of  the 

Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  William  Mvbb,  of 
Caldwell,  vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  nriee 
Vol.  IV.  15s.;  and  Vol.  V.  18s. 


Murray's  Encyolopflsdia  of  Geo- 
graphy, comprising  a  complete  Desorip- 
fiooof  the  Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Relar 
tion  to  the  Hsavenly  Bodies,  iU  Phy- 
sical Structure,  the  Natural  History  of 
each  Country,  and  the  Industry.  Com- 
merce, Polincal  Institutions,  and  Civil, 
and  Social  State  of  All  Nations.  Second 
Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards  of 
1,000  other  Woodcuts.   8vo.00b. 
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■amy.— French  Tinanoe  and 

Financiers  nnder  Loois  the  Fifteenth. 
By  J4MBS  McKEAT.    8to.  10b.  Qd. 

Vaale.— The  Cloting  Soene;  or, 

ChriBtlanSty  and  In&delity  oontnuted 
In  the  La!>t  Hourii  of  Remarkable  Pei^ 
8ona.  By  the  iiev.  Ehskikb  Nkals, 
X JL    S  voU.  fep.  8to.  66.  each. 

Mormanhy    (Karqnie    of).^A 

Tear  of  Revolution.  Prom  a  Jomnal 
kept  in  Paris  in  the  Year  1848.  By  the 
Mabqdi&ov  Noxyjuf  bT(  K.G.  S  vols. 
8to.  i4e. 

OrilTie.— The   Kaster-Bnilder'e 

Plan:  or,  the  Principles  of  Ornnic 
Archttectare  as  in<iioated  in  the  Typi- 
cal Form*  of  Anini.ils.  By  Gkosob 
OoiLviB,  M. D.  Poet  8vo.  with  72  Wood- 
cata,  price  6b.  6d. 

Oldaere  —The  Last  of  fhe  Old 

Sqnirea.  A  Sketch.  By  Cxduo 
Oldacbe,  Esq.,  of  Sax-NomuiDbary. 
Crown  8to.  9».  6d. 

Oihorn.— iQnedah;   or.  Stray 

XiaavM  flrom  a  Journal  in  Halayan 
Waters.  By  Captain  ShbkaxbOsbobk. 
B.N.,  C.B.  With  a  ooloored  Chart  and 
tinted  UlnatraUons.    Post  Svo.  lOs.  M. 

OeboriL— The  IMfeovery  of  the 

North-West  Passage  hgr  H.M.S.  Im>»- 

tiffotor.  Captain  E.  M'CLirfK.  1850-1854. 
Baited  by  Captain  Shxbau>  Obbobh, 
C.B.  Second  Edition,  revised;  with 
Portiait,  Chart,  and  Uhastrationa.  8ro. 
price  15s. 

Frofenor  Owen's  Lectures    on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Coilern  of Snrasons. 
Second  Edition,  with  £»  Woodoats. 
8vo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  Leotnres   on 

the  Comparative  Anatomr  and  Phy- 
siology of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
In  1844  and  1816.    Vox..  1. 8vo.  14b. 

Xemoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the 

Arctic  Navhntor.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
E.  Pabbt.  M.A.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
tite  Bishop  of  London.  Fourth  Edition : 
witli  a  Portrait  and  coloured  Chart  of 
the  North- West  Passage.    Fcp.  8vo.  5e. 

Pattison.— The  Earth  and  the 

Word  :  or.  Geology'  for  Bible  Students. 
By  8.  R.  Pattisow,  F.G.S.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  oolourod  Map,  8b.  6d. 


Dr.  Persira^B  Elements  of  Kate.   ' 

ria  Hedica  and  Therayeutlca.  TWrrl 
Bdititm,  enlaraed  and  miproved  frwn 
the  Author's  Materials  by  A.  8.  Tat- 
lob,  M.I>..  and  G.  O.  Rbbs,  XJ>. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  26b.  ;  VoL  U.  Part  I.  Sla. ;  i 
YoL  II.  Part  II.  98s.  • 

I 

Br.  Pereira's  Lectores  on  Polar-  i 

laed  Light,  together  with  a  Laetnvoa 
the  Uieniaeope.  2d  EditioQ.  enlmged 
from  the  Author's  Mnfarials  by  Btr. 
B.  Powbll,  M.A.  Fcp.  Oro.  WoodeilB, 

price  7s. 

Perry.— The  Franks,  firom  their 

Ftrst  Appearanee  in  Hiatorr  to  tha 
Death  of  King  Pepin.  By  Wai.tbb  C. 
Pbbbt,  Ilarrister«t-Law.  8n».Us.Sd. 

Pesehers  Elements  of  Fhysies. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with 
NotM.  by  E.  Wbbt.  With  Dlagnns 
aodWoodcuta.   S  vols.  fop.  Svo^  Ua. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introdno- 

tlon  to  Mineraloey.  A  New  EditioQ. 
with  extensive  Alterationa  and  Addl- 
tiona.  by  H.  J.  Bbookb,  F.R.&.  F.Q.8b8 
andW.H.HiLLEB,lljL.,F.aS.  Wlft 
unmerooa  Woodcnta.    Poet  Svo.  Ifllk 


Phillips.-^  Chiids  to  Oeolegy. 

By  JoB3r  Phtllips.  M.A..  F.R.8., 
F.0.8.,&c  F^MUthEaHI(m,ooR«elids 
with  4  PhKtea.   Fcp.8vo.Sa. 

PhUlipsj— ^Rgnres  tad  Deoeiip- 

tions  of  the  P&oaole  Foasils  of  Corn- 
wall. Devon,  and  Wert  SoaMrsat:  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  Ordmaaoe 
Geologiial  Survey  of  that  District.  By 
Jour  Phillitc,  F.R.&,  FU>.&,  Ae. 
8vo.with60Platea,Ss. 

Piesse^s  Art  of  Perfiunery,  and 

Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odonrs  of 
Plants :  with  Inatna^ona  Sir  the  Ma- 
nufacture of  Peifrimes  for  the  Hand- 
kerchiet  Soented  Powders,  Odorous 
Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatams,  Oo^ 
m^tlQues.  Perfhmed  doap.  Ac;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers, 
Artiflcial  Fruit  Rseences,  Ibe.  Steomd 
BdMon  ;  Woodcuta.  Crown  Sro.  Ss.  6d. 

Captain  Portloek's  Seport  on  the 

Geology  of  the  County  of  l^ondocMlsnT, 
and  orPartB  of  Tyrone  and  F*rmanagn, 
examined  and  described  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  M  aster-Oenei  al  and  Board 
of  Ordnance.   8vo.  with  48  Ptataa,  Sla. 
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Pofwall.— EsMjB  on  the  Spirit  of 

the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity 
of  Worlds,  and  the  PhlUMophy  of  Crea> 
tkm.  By  the  Rev.  Budsn  Powbll, 
MjL,Ae.  Crown  Bvo. Woodcuts,  12b.  Od. 

PowelL-^Christianity    without 

Judninn :  A  Second  Series  of  Essays 
ou  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature. 
By  the  Rev.  Badkx  Powxlz.,  M.A.,  Ac. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Fyeroft.— The  Collegian's  Ghiide ; 

or.  Recollections  of  College  Ds^s :  Set* 
tine  forth  the  AdvantaEes  and  Temp* 
tations  of  a  University  Education.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Ptcbofi.  BJL  Second 
BdUkm,    Fcp.  8vo.  Os. 

Preroft's    Conne    of    Englieh 

Beadinff ;  or,  How  and  What  to  Read : 
AdMptea  to  every  taste  and  capacity. 
With  Literary  Anecdotes.  Fcp.  Svo.  &8. 

PyeroffB  Cricket-Field  ;  or,  the 

Scienoe  and  HlBtory  of  the  Game  of 
Cricket.  Second  Edition;  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Qnatrefagei  (A.  De).««JUBibles 

of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  Fraooe, 
Spain,  and  Sicily.  By  A.  Dx  Quatbb- 
VAGS8,  Hemb.  Inst.  Translated  Iqr 
£.  C.  Ottx'.   2  vols,  post  Svo.  ISs. 

Baikes  (C.)— Kotei  on  the  Be- 

Toltln  the  North-Westem  Provinces 
of  India.  By  GBAmi.BB  Baixjh,  Jttdn 
of  the  Sudder  Court,  and  late  Civil 
Commissiouer  with  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
halL    Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Saikes  (T.>— Portion  of  the  Jonx^ 

nal  kept  by  Thovab  Rjaxss,  Esq., 
from  1831  to  1817 :  Comprising  Remi- 
nisoonoes  of  Social  and  Political  Life 
in  London  and  Parts  during  that  pe- 
riod.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  Us. 

Barey.— A  Complete  Treatise  on 

the  Science  of  Handling,  Educating, 
and  INunincr  sll  Horses;  with  a  fuU 
and  detailed  Narrative  of  his  Expe- 
rience and  Practice.  By  Johw  8. 
Rajixt,  of  Ohio.  U.  8.  In  1  vol.  with 
numerous  Illustrations.  \Jtui  rtady. 

Dr.  Beece's  Medical  CKiide :  Oom- 

pridng  a  complete  Modem  Dispensa- 
tory, and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
distinguishing  Symptoms,  Causes.  Pre- 
vention, Cure,  and  PiJliation  of  the 
Diseaees  incident  to  the  Human  Frame. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged by  Or.  H.  Rxbcs.    Svo.  Us. 


Beade.— The  Poetieal  Works  of 

John  Edmund  Reade.  New  Edltlcm, 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  AdditUmal 
Poems.   4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  SOs. 

Bees. ^Personal   Karrative  of 

the  Siege  of  Lndcnow.  fhnm  its  oom- 
mencement  to  its  Relief  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  By  L.  E.  Rxxs.  one  of  the 
surviving  Defenders.  Third  Edition. 
Post  Svo.  prioe-Ss.  Sd. 

Bieh's  ninstrated  Companion  to 

the  Latia  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexi- 
oon;  Forming  a  Oioesary  of  all  the 
Words  reprSMnting  Visible  O^iects 
connected  with  the  Arts.  Uanu&ctures, 
and  Every-Day  Life  or  the  Ancients. 
With  about  2,000  Woodcuts  fhnn  the 
Antique.    Post  Svo.  21s. 

Biohardson.— fourteen     Years* 

Ibcperienoe  of  Cold  Water;  Its  Uses 
and  Abuses.  By  Captain  If .  Richaxd- 
BOir.    Post  Svo.  Woodcuts.  6s. 

Horsemanship;  or,  the  Art  of 

Mdlng  and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted 
to  the  Guidance  of  Muiles  and  Gentle- 
men on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field: 
With  Instructions  tat  Breaking-in  Colts 
and  Tonng  Horwa.  By  Captun  BxoM- 
▲XDSOV.  late  of  tlie  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
WithSrhites.    Square  erown  Svo.  14b. 

Eonsehdld    Prayers    for    Fonr 

Weeks:  With  additional  Pn^ers  fn 
Special  Occasions.    To  which  u  added 
a  Course  of  Scripture  Reading  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.    , 
RiDDLB,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Biddle'S  Complete  Latin-English 

and  English-Latin  Dictionaryj  for  Jhe 
use  of  Collet 


tkm,  revii 


s  and  Sdiooto.    N«w  Sdi- 
and  corrected.   Svo.  21b. 


Biddle's  Diamond  Latin-English 

Dictionary.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning. 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  ox 
Latin  ClasBical  Words.  Royal  S2mo.  4s. 

Biddle's  Copious   and   Critioal 

Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the 
Qerman-Latia  Dictionaries  of 'Dr.  Wil- 
liam Freund.    Post  4to.  81s.  Od. 

BiTors's  Booe-Amatenr's  Guide ; 

oontidnlng  ample  DeBcriptions  of  all 
the  fine  leading  variety  of  Roses  jregu- 
larly  dasaed  in  their  respedlve  Fami- 
lies :  their  Histoiyand  Mode  of  CuUore. 
Sixth  Edition.   Fcp.  Svo.  8s.  Od. 
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Br.  S.  Bobixison's   Greek   and 

English  Lexicon  to  the  Oreek  Tetta- 
xnent.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in 
great  part  re-written.   8vo.  18s. 

Kr.  Henry  Bogers's  Essayi  se- 
lected from  Contributions  to  the  Sdin- 
burgh  Betieto.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additioua.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Sis. 

Dr.  Bos^t'8  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Phrases  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expres- 
sion of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  improved.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Bonalds's  Fly-XIsher's  Entomo- 

iMy :  With  c^oured'  Representation 
of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insects, 
and  a  few  Obsci-vations  and  Instruc- 
tions on  Tront  and  Grayling  Fishing. 
Fifth  Edition;  with  20  new-coloured 
Plates.    8vo.  146. 

Bowton's  Debater:  A.  Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Qnestions  for  Discussion;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of 
Inrormation.    Fcp.  8vo.  63. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Busseirs  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Mezzofknti :  With  an  Introductory 
Memoir  of  eminent  Llugulsts.  Ancient 
and  Modem.  With  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Saints  our  Example.    By 

the  Author  of  LetUn  to  mj/  Unknown 
FHend$t  &o.    Fcp.  8vo.  7a. 

Scherzer.— Travels  in  the  Free 

states  of  Central  America :  Nlcaragaa, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr. 
CakXi  SCHSB2BB.    2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

SchimmelPenninok       (Mrs.)  -« 

Life  of  Mary  Anne  SchimmelPennuick, 
Author  of  Seled  Jlemoin  of  Port 
Rotf€U.  and  other  Works.  Edited  by 
her  relation,  Cheistiaka  C.  HAifxiir. 
2  vols.  posMvo.  with  Portrait,  16s. 

Dr.   L.    Schmiti's    History   of 

Greece,  firom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Talcing  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans.  B.C. 
146.  mainly  based  upon  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall's  History.  F^th  XdMon,  with 
Nine  new  Supplementary  Chaptisra  on 
the  Civilisation,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  con- 
tributed bv  C.  H.  Wattok.  M.  a.  trin. 
GflU.  Camb. ;  also  a  Map  of  Athens  and 
W  Woodcuts  designed  by  G.  Scharf. 
jun.,F.S.A.    12mo778.6d. 


ScolFem  (Dr.)— Projeetile  Wea- 

g[>ns  of  War  and  Explosive  Compoimds. 
y  J.  ScovTBKir.  M.B.  Lood..  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  t-he  Aldcn- 
gate  College  of  Medidne.  Third  Att- 
tUm.    Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  8b.  6d. 

Scrivenox^s  History  of  the  Iron 

Trade,  firom  the  EarUoet  Beoords  to  the 
Present  Period.   8vo.10B.6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Karrative 

of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  I>i»> 
coveiT  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.    2  v(ds.  post  8vo.  21b. 

The    Sermon   in    the    XovnL 

Printed  by  C.  WhittfaifiAxam,  onUbrmly 
with  the  Thumb  BibU.   6ftmo.  Is.  Od. 

SeweU  (Miss).— Kew  Edition  of 

the  Tales  and  Stories  of  the  Author  of 
Amy  Herbert^  in  9  .vols,  crown  8vo. 
price  £1. 10s.  cloth ;  or  each  work  co«tt> 
nlete  in  one  volume,  separately  as  fol- 
lows :— 

AMY  HERBERT. . . . : 2s.  6d. 

GERTRUDE 2g.  6d. 

The  EARL*S  DAUGHTER . .  2*.  6d. 

The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE. .  Ss.  6d. 

CLEVE  HALL 3b.  6d. 

IVORS,  or  the  Two  Coukinb  3«.6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON  ....Ss.  6d. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL   ..&B.Od. 

LANBTON  PARSONAGE  ..4s.  6d. 

Bp  ths  HUM  AuihOTt  Kom  Bditiom, 

Ursula  :    A   Tale   of  English 

Country  Life.   S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12a. 

Headings  for  every  Day  in  Lent : 

Complied  from  the  Writings  of  Biahop 

JBBXMr  TATLOB.     Fcp.8V0.68. 


„    for  a  Month  prmara- 

tory  to  Conflmuition :  Compikd  flnoin 
the  Works  of  Writers  of  the  Ewly  and 
of  the  English  Choroli.   Fcp.  Sro.  4*. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakipeare; 

In  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Ori- 
ginal Text ;  but  thoBs  words  and  ix- 
presBlons  are  owdtted  which  eannot 
with  propriety  be  road  alcad.  IDub* 
trated  with  96  Woodcut  Vignettea. 
The  LIbranr  Mdition,  in  One  VolimaB, 
medium  8vo.  price  tls. :  aPoeiMfAK- 
Hon,  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  8b.  each. 
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Sharp*!  Kew  BritiBh  Gazetteer, 

or  Topogr^>hical  Dictionary  of  the 
British  Island!  and  narrow  Seas:  Com- 
prisinir  ooncise  Descriptions  of  about 
00,000  Places,  Seats,  Natural  Features, 
and  Otdects  of  Note,  founded  on  the 
•  best  aathorities.   2  vols.  8vo.  £2. 168. 

Short  WhiBt ;  iti  Kise,  Frogreu, 

and  Laws:  With  Obserrations  to  make 
any  one  a  Whist-Player.  Containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassiuo, 
Eoari^,  CrSbbaoe.  Backgammon.  By 
Mt^iorA.  NewEdition:  with  Precepts 
for  Tyros,  by  Mrs.  B.    fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Sinclair,  i—  The  Journey  of  life. 

By  CATUBuni  SnrcLAXK,  Author  ot 
TMBiitinei»<ifW<'*   Fcp.8T0. 5s. 

Sir  Boger  Be  Ooverley.    Prom 

the  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  lUus- 
tratioDB,  by  W.  ^shbt  Wills  ;  and  12 
Wood  Engravings  tnta  Designs  by  P. 
Tatlu.  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. :  or  21s. 
in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

The  Sketohei :  Three  Talei.    By 

the  Authors  of  Amg  Herbert,  Tke  Old 
Man'a  IfMM,  and  Hawkatone,  Fcp. 
8to.  price  4s.  6d. 

Smeel   Element!   of    Electro- 

*  IfetalluiiEy.  Third  Edition,  revised; 
with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  Post8vo.l0B.0d. 

Smith  (G.)— Hiatory  of  Wee- 

leyan  Methodism.  By  Oxosob  Shith, 
F.A.8.,  Author  of  Sacred  Annate,  Ac. 
.Vol.  I.  W^«tf  andkle  Timet :  Vol.  II. 
Tke  Middle  Age  <if  Metkodtem,  flrom 
1791  to  1816.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Smith  (0.  v.)  -«The  Fropheoiee 

relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians. 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  His- 
toHoal  Introductions  and  Notes,  ex- 
hibiting the  ivincipal  Kesxilta  of  the 
recent  Discoveries.  By  Gxobox  Vakcb 
S]CiCH,B.A.    PoetSvo.  10i.6d. 

Smith  (J.)— The  Voyage  and 

Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul:  With  Disser- 
tations on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Ancients.  By  Jaxxb  Smitk, 
F.aS.  With  Charts.  Views,  and 
Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Xemoir  of  the  Bey.  Sydney 

Smith.  By  his  Daughter,  Last  Hol- 
LAxn.  With  a  Selection  tnm  Ms 
Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Ausxur.  New 
JSdition.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 


The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith'!  Xia- 

cellaneons  Works :  Including  his  Con- 
tributions to  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Three  Editions :  — 

1.  A  LisftAKT  Editidn  (the  Fourth),  in  3 
Tob.  Bto.  with  Portrait,  S6». 

1.  Complete  in  Oiis  Volcxb,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Square  crowo, 8re. 
Sla.  cloth ;  or  SOi.  bound  in  calf. 

S.  Another  Naw  EsiTicw,  in  S  roll.  fcp. 
8To.aie.  ' 

The  Bey.  Sydney  Smith'!  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  of  Moral  PhUosophr* 
Royal  Institution  In 


delivered  at  the  .... 
the  Yean  laOi  to  1806. 


Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 


Snow. —Two*  Teara'  Cmiae  off 

Tierra  del  Fueoo,  the  Falkland  lelands, 
Patagonia,  and  in  the  Biver  Plato :  A 
Narrative  of  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas. 
By  W.  Paxkbb  Snow,  late  Commander 
of  the  Mission  Yacht  AUen  Gardiner. 
With  Charts  and  Illustrations.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  21s. 

Bobert  Sonthey'e  Complete  Poet- 
ical Works:  containing  all  the  Author's 
last  Introductioiis  and  Notee.  The 
Librarp  SdMoHt  complete  in  One  To- 
lume,  with  Portraits  and  Vignette. 
Medium  8vo.  21s.  doth;  4Ss.  ooond 
in  morocco.— Also,  the /^tre£eollee<«d 
JSdttian,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait and  19  Yiguettee,  price  8&s. 

The  Life   and   Correapondenee 

ofthe  late  Robert  Sonthey.  Edited  by 
his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Soutrxt,  M.A. 
With  Portraite,  Ac.  6  vols,  poet  8vo. 
price  83s. 

Sonthey*!  Doctor,  oomplete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wabtbb.  B.D.  Wfth  Portrait, 
Vignette,  Bust,  and  coloured  Plate. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Sonthey*!  life  of  Weeley;  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 
Fourth  Edition,  edited  by  Rev.  C.  C. 
SouTHSY,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  I2s. 

Spenoer.— Eaaay!,  Scientific,  Po- 
litical, and  Speculative.  By  Hibbskt 
Spxncbb,  Author  of  SoekU  Statiee. 
Reprinted  chiefly  from  Quarterly.  Re- 
views. 8v^  12s.  cloth. 

Spencer.  —  The    Principle!    of 

Psycholofor.  By  Hhsbbbt  SrsKCXB, 
Autiior  of  Social  SUUice.   8vo.  16e. 
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Stephen. — Leetores  on  the  Si- 

tory  of  Franoe.  By  the  Rlicht  Hon. 
Sir  Javxs  8TS]pHBir.  K.C.B.«  LLJ>. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8¥0.  Ms. 

Stephen.  —  Eeaays  in  Eeoleiias- 

tieal  Bioirrapfay :  from  The  Edlubinvh 
Berlew.  By  th«  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Javks  BTBPHXir,  K.C.B..  LL.D. 
Third  Edition.    2  yoIi.  8vo.  Mc. 

Stonehenge.— The  Dog  in  Health 

ana  Disease  :  Compriaing  the  various 
Modes  of  Breaking  and  usnig  him  for 
Hunting,  Ck>anilnK,  Shooting,  &c. ;  and 
including  the  PointB  or  Charactensitics 
of  Toy  Dogs.  By  Stoitkhbxgx.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations. 

[in  tAe  prem. 

Stonehenge.— The  Chreyhovnd: 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breed- 
ingJRearing*  and  Training  Greyhounds 
for  Publlo  Running ;  their  Diseases  and 
Treatment :  Containing  also  Rules  for 
the  Management  of  Coursing  Meetings, 
and  for  the  Decision  of  Courses.  By 
Btonshzvob.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Woodeats.    Sqoare  crown  Svo.  Sis. 

Stow'i  Training  Syetem,  Koral 

Training  School,  and  Normal  Semi- 
nary for  preparing  Schoolmasters  and 
Govemesses.  Tenth  Edition;  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    PostSvo.  6s 

Strickland.— Lives  of  the  Qneeni 

of  England.  By  A&irxs  Stbicxljlhd. 
Dedicated,  by  express  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.  Embellished  with  Por- 
traits of  evory  Quoen,  engraved  from 
the  most  authentic  sonroes.  Complete 
in  8  vols,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Xemoirs  of  the  Life  and  Senrioes' 

of  Rear^ Admiral  Sir  WlUlam  Symond?, 
late  Surveyor  of  the  Navy.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Skaxp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  21s. 

Taylor.^— Loyola :  and  Jeeoltiim 

in  its  Rudimanta.  By  Ibjulo  Tayu>r, 
Post  8vo.  Medallion,  lOa.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Method- 
ism. By  IsjlAC  Taylok.  Post  8vo. 
Portrait.  10s.  6d. 

Thaoker*!  Conrserle  Annual  Be- 

membrancer  and  Stud-Book :  Being  an 
Alphabetical  Return  of  the  Running  at 
all  Public  Coursing  Clubs  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Sootlaiid.  m  the  Season 
1857-8;  with  the  Pediffrem  (as  for  as 
received)  of  the  Dog«.  By  Robxbt 
ABXAMWaiiSH,  Liverpool.   8vo.21a. 

•••  PttblUhed  annisaJljin  October. 


Buhop  Thirlwmll^i  ffiatery   «f 

Greece.  Ltbrafy  Edition:  with  Mam. 
8  vols.  8vo.  £S.— An  Edition  inSTOlB. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Yignette  Titias,  i 


Thomson'!  Seasons.    Edited  by 

BoLTOir  CoBiTBT,  Esq.  niustnted 
with  77  fine  Wood  Engravings  finom 
Designs  by  Members  of  tbeEtdUag 
Club.  Square  erown  8vo.  21a.  doth ; 
or  96a.  bound  in  moroeoou 

Thomson  (the  Ber.  I>r.)-^An 

Outline  of  the  necessary  Laws  of 
Thought :  A  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Ap- 
plied Logic.  By  WII.LIJLU  Tkoxsox, 
D.D.    l^wEdtion.   Fcp.8vo.7s.ed. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interett, 

at  Three,  Four,  Fonr-aod-«-HalC  and 
Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Poimd  to 
Ten  Tnoosand,  and  from  1  to  38ft  D^ys, 
in  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days ; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Ratea, 
from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from 
One  to  Ten  Years.  Abo,  numcroBs 
other  Tables  of  Exchange,  Time,  uid 
Disoooata.   New  Bditkm.   limo.8iL 

The  Thnmb  Bible  ;  or,  yerbnm 

Sempltemum.  By  3.  Tatlox.  Being 
an  Lpitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
meuu  in  English  Verse.  Reprinted 
teoTci  the  Editiou  of  168S.   6ima  Is.  8d« 

Tighe  and   Bavis.— Annals   of  | 

Windsor ;  Beinga  History  of  the  CasUe  , 
and  Town :  With  some  acooant  of  Bton  i 
and  Places  acHecent.  Bj  R.  R.  TiGSX, 
Esq. ;  and  J.  E.  Davis,  Em.,  Barrister^ 
at- Law.  With  numerous  Illttstnitkios. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo.  £4. 4e. 

Tooke.— History  of  Piioes,  and 

of  tho  State  of  the  Circulation,  dnrfng 
the  Nine  Yean  from  1848  to  1856  indo- 
sive.  Forming  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of 
Tooke's  Hi*U)rp  of  Prieea;  and  oooio 
IviRiiig  a  copious  Index  to  the  wlidle 
work.  By  Thoica8  Tookx,  F.R.8. 
and  WiLUAM  NxwvASCK.  1  tqIs. 
8vo.  &28.  6d. 

Townsend.— JCodem  State  Trials 

revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays 
and  Notes.  ByW.C.TowiraxKD.XsQ., 
Mjk.,Q.C.    2  vols.  Svo.  aOe. 

Trollope.  —  Barohester  Towen: 

a  Novel.  By  AsTHOirr  Txolu>px. 
New  and  che^wr  Edition,  ocmiplile  in 
One  Volume.    Crown  Svo.  6a. 

TroUope.— The    Warden.     By 

Akthont  Trollopx.  Poet  8vo. lOs. 8d. 
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The  TravaUer's  lilumry:  A  Col. 

ketMu  of  •rifflaal  W«rki  w«U  •dapted  for 
J\rm>eaera  and  RmiffrmiUa,  fbr  8ehool-raom 
Lihrmriat,  the  Librarim  of  Mt^anic^  In- 
tiiueiiti,    Younff    Ken'$    Librari$$,  th« 
Litrmiu  «/  8hip$,  and  flmiljur  pnrpotsa. 
The  acpMAte  toIuxhm  an  mitod  for  School 
JVmm,  PrtMHta  («  rmtmg  PoopU,  and  for 
general    instruction    and     entertaiiuncnt. 
The  Seriea  compriae*  foorteeo  of  the  moat 
popfolar  of  Lord  ll^cauhiyt  Sttay,    and 
hie    ^ywee>ee   on    Parliamentary   Reform. 
The  department  of  TVaveb  contahu  eome 
aceount  of  eight  of  the  principal  conntriea  of 
Europe,  aa  well  aa  travels  in  four  districts 
of  Africa,  in  four  of  America,  and  in  three  of 
Asia.     Madame    Pfeiffer's    Ftrat    Journey 
rotmd  th4  World  ia  included  ;  and  a  general 
account  of  tiie  Am^rdUan  OUomim,  In  Bio- 
graph  j  and  Historj  will  he  found  Lord  Ma- 
caialay*a  Bioimphical  Rketehc*  of  Wmrrtn 
Hm$tin^$,  CUiM,  put,  WalpoUt  Jkuom,  and 
othera;  heaidea  Uemoire  of  IFcBtn^lon,  Tu- 
rmne,  F.  Arago,  8tc. ;  an  Eaaay  on  the  Life 
■nd  Gcniw  of  nomai  JWIer,  with  8rie«- 
tfone   ttna   hia   Writioga,    by  Mr.  Henry 
Kogera;  and  a  history  of  the  Leifmie  Cmm- 
pmifH^  by  Mr.  Oleic,— which  ia  the  only 
aeparate  aceovoit  oi  thie  rnnarkaUe  cam- 
paeign.  Worlie  of  Fiction  did  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  the  TaAViLLsn'a  LtamART;  but 
the  Oonfe4fion$  of  a  ITorJking  Man,  bjrSou- 
vettrif.  which  is  indeed  a  fictinn  founded  on 
fact,  haa  been  toclnded,  and  haa  been  read 
with  unusual  Interest  bjr  nunf  of  the  work- 
ins  classes,  for  whose  u»e  it  ie  especially  re- 
commended,    rhunas's  fttory  of  tne  Mnitre- 
d'Armeo,  thoavh  in  form  a  work  of  Action, 

SiTee  a  stnkinir  picture  of  an  episode  Inthe 
istorj  of  RttsatA.  Amenffst  too  worka.on 
Science  and  Natural  Philoaophy.  a  nneral 
view  of  Creation  is  embodieii  in  Dr.  Kemp's 
Natmrut  Hittory  of  Creation ;  and  in  his 
Indieation*  of  IntHnet  remarkable  facta  In 
natural  history  are  collected.  L)r.  Wilson 
haa  eontribtttra  a  popular  account  of  the 
Jll^tric  Telegraph.  In  the  volumes  on  the 
Ooal-FieldM,  and  on  the  Tin  and  other 
Mining  Districts  of  CurmoaU,  is  given  an 
account  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Englafid. 
the  habita  and  manners  of  the  ataera,  and 
tlie  soenerr  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
only  rcmam*  to  add,  that  among  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Works  are  a  Selection  of  the  best 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydnaj  Smith;  Lord 
Cttrlisle^s  lAchtree  and  Addreme* ;  aa  ac- 
eount of  Mormoniam.  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare;  an  eapo*ition  of  Rat/«e«y  ma- 
nagement and  mismanagement  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert ftpencer ;  an  account  of  the  Origin  wai 
Practice  of  Printing,  by  Mr.  Stark ;  and  an 
account  of  London,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch.— To 
be  had,  in  eom/dete  Seta  only,  at  £5.  Sa.  per 
Set,  bound  in  doth  and  lettered. 

G7*  Tke  TrtvoeOm^t  Mbrarp  may  also 
bebad  as  oriKinallv  issued  in  102  parts. 
Is.  each,  fonning  M  vols.  2s.  6d.  each ;  or 
any  separate  puts  or  yolomes. 


Shanm  Tamer'i  SaeiecL  History 

of,  ^  .W«id.  PhiloBopbksally  con- 
sidered, in  a  Series  of  Leftereto  a  Son. 
«  vols,  post  8to.  Sis.  6d. . 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  Eng- 
land daring  the  Middle  Ages:  Com- 
prising the  Reigns  from  the  Norman 
Couauest  to  the  Accession  of  Ueniy 
Vni.   4vols.8vo.60s. 

Sharon  Tnmer's  History  of  the 

Anglo-SaxoiiB.  finom  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.   Svols.  SSs. 

Or.  Tnrton's  ICanual  of  the  land 

and  Fresh-Water  Shells  of  Great 
Britain :  With  Figures  of  eaeh  of  the 
kinds.  New  Bdition.  tvith  AdditloDB 
^  ^-  ''•-^•,^*^T?  FK.S.,  &c..  Keeper 
of  the  Zoological  Collection  in  the 
Britisb  Museum.  Crown  8vo.  with 
12  coloured  Plates,  price  15s.  doth. 

Br.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Mannfltctnres,  and  Mines :  Containing 
ft  dear  Exposition  of  their  Prindples 
and  Practice.  Foorth  Edition,  much 
enlarged.  With  nearly  1.000  Wood- 
onts.   2  vols.  Svo.  00s. 

ITwins.  —  Hemoir    of  Thomas 

nwlns,R.A.  ByMrs.nwiir5.  With  Let- 
ters to  his  Brothers  dnrlng  Seven  Years 
spent  in  Italy;  and  CorreapondsnM 
with  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  A.  E.ChoIon,  R.A.. 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  2 
vols,  post  8vo. 

Van  der  Hoeven*s  Handbook  of 

Zoolosjr.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  William 
Clabk,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Professor  ot 
Anatomy  in  tne  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; with  additional  Refersnces 
by  the  Anthor.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  24 
Plates  of  ngnres.  price  QOs.  cloth :  or 
separately.  Vol.  I.  Invertebrata,  dOs., 
and  Vol.  II.  Vertebrata,  80s. 

Veh8e.^Memoir8  of  the  Court, 

Aristocracy  ^d  Diplomacy  of  Austria. 
By  Dr.  £.  Vxhsb.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Tbxxz  Dskmlu.  2 
vola,  post  Svo.  21s. 

Von  Tempsky,— Kitla  ;  or,  In- 

ddents  and  Personal  Adventures  on  a 
Journey  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and 
Salvador  in  the  Years  1S5S  to  1886 : 
With  Obeervations  on  the  Modes  of 
Life  in  those  Countries.  By  G.  F.  Von 
TxMTSXT.  With  numerous  Illnstra- 
tions.   Svo.  18s, 
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Wade.— Bngland't  QnatBMs: 

Ite  RiM  and  ProgreH  In  Govenunent, 
Lawi,  ileUgion,  uid  Sodal  Lifa ;  Agii- 
enlture.  Conuneroe,  and  Manafaotixm ; 
Sdenoe,  Literatare  and  Arta,  from  the 
EarUeat  Petlod  tothe  Peaoa  of  Paris. 
By  JoHir  Wask,  Author  of  the  Cabhut 
X<Mpy«r,Ao.    Poat8TO.10B.6d. 

Wanderingfl  in   the    land    of 

Ham.    By  a  DA.uaHTBB  of  JirmMt. 


Poat  8to. 


6d. 


Waterton.— Estayi  on  Vatnral 

History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C. 
WATUVOir,  Esq.  With  an  Aatobio- 
graphy  of  the  Anihor.  and  Ylewa  of 
WaltoftHalL   2  vola.  ft^.'8T0. 5s.  each. 

Wat«rton*s  Easayt  on  Katoral 

Histoij.  Tbxxd  ^isns ;  with  a  Con- 
UnuaUon  of  the  Antobloffraphy.  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.    Fcp.8to.6b. 

Webster  and  Parkei'i  Eneyelo- 

podia  of  Domeatie  Eoonomy;  oom- 
prising  8u<^  sul^ects  aa  are  moat  tm- 
mediately  connected  with  Honee- 
keeping :  rit.  The  Construction  of  Do- 
meBtlo£diflces.with  theModea  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Ltohtlng  them- 
A  deaCTiption  of  the  various  Articles  of 
Furniture^  with  the  Nature  of  their 
Uaterlala— DuUce  of  Senranta— fto. 
With  nearly  1,000  Woodouta.   8to.S0b. 

Weld.— Vaoatloni  in  Ireland. 

Hj  Ceablbs  Rtcrakd  Wsld,  Bar- 
riater^t-Law.    Post  8vo.  10s.  Od. 

Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  By  C.  R. 
Wild.  Banister.    Post  8to.  lOa.  Od. 

West— Xeetnrei  on  the  Diieases 

of  InfSsncy  and  Childhood.  ByCHABLXs 
Wb8T,  M.D..  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children:  Physician-Accou- 
cheur to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.   8to.  i4fl. 

Willioh*s   Popular    Tables   for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold, 
Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Re- 
newal Fines,  Ac.  With  numerous  ad- 
ditional Tables— Chemical,  Artronoml- 
*  cal.  Trigonometrical,  Common  and 
Hyperbolic  Logarithms;  Constanta, 
Souarea,  Cubes.  Roots.  Reciprocals, 
Ac.   Fourth  Edition.    Post8yo.l0a. 

Wilmof  8  Abridgment  of  Blaok- 

stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laxrs  of 
England,  in  a  series  of  Letters  ttmn  a 
Father  to  his  Daughter.    ISmo.  6s.  Gd. 


Wilson's  Brjologia  Britannica : 

Containing  the  If  oaaee  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irelmd  systenmticaUy  arraiwed 
and  described  according  to  the  Heund 
of  Sruck  and  aekimptr:  with  61  illus- 
trative Plates.  Being  a  New  Edition, 
enlarged  and  altered,  of  the  Jfasecrf^- 
gia  Britaimiea  of  Meesrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  8to.  tts. ;  or.  with  the  Platss 
ofdoured,  price  S4. 4s. 


rlly.   By 
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Tonge.-^  Vew  Sngliah-Oreek 

Lexicon:    Containing  afi  the  QrsA 
Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  aotho- 
By  C.  D.  YovoB,  BA.   Seeoa^ 
revised.   Poat  ito.  Sis. 

Yong^s   Vew   Latin   Oradns: 

Containing  Everr  Word  need  bf  the 
Poets  of  good  anthority.  Fortheoaeof 
Eton,  Westminster,  Windkester,  Har« 
row,  and  Rugby  Schoola:  King's  Col- 
lege, I^don:  and  Marlboroogh  Col- 
lege. Fifth  SdUitm,  Poat  Svo.  9b.; 
or.  with  AppBintxx  otBpitkttt,  Us. 

Yonge's  Sehool  Edition  of  Ho- 
race.—Horace,  with  oondee  English 
Notee  for  Schools  and  Stodanta.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  £.  Yovoa,  King's  CoUegs, 
Cambridge ;  Aasiat«nt  Maater  at  Eton. 
Pakt  I.  Odes  and  JBpodet,  ISmo.  la.; 
Past  U.  SaUire$  and  BpigOm,  Sv.  Od. 

Yonatti— The  Horse.  By  Wil- 
liam Youatt.  With  a  Treailae  of 
Drao^t.  New  Edition,  witti  nume- 
rous wood  Engravinga.  flrom  Dealgne 
Iqr  William  Harvev.   (Jleaars.  Lov9- 


uxM  and  Co.'a  Edition  ahonld  be  or- 
dered.)  8vo.10b. 

Youatt— The  Doff.  By  William 

Youait.  A  New  Sditian :  with  nmne- 
roQB  Sngimvinn,  ttum  Dedgna  by  W. 
Harvey.   8vo.es. 

Young.— The  Chiiit  of  Histoxy : 

An  Argument  grounded  in  the  Facta  of 
His  Lire  on  Earth.  By  Johv  Yowe, 
LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Poat8vo.7s.6d. 

Yonng.— The  Kystery;  or.  Evil 

and  God.  By  JoRS  Yotnr».  LL.D. 
Poat  8vo.  78. 6a. 

Znmpt's  Chranunar  of  the  Latin 

Language.  Translated  and  adapted  ftv 
the  use  of  Eiv^h  Stodenta  by  Dr.  L. 
ScHMtTZ,  F.K.8.E.:  With  numerooa 
Additions  and  Correcklona  by  the  Au- 
thor and  Translator.  8vo.  iw. 


£0etoftirl8BB. 
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